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PREFACE. 


T HE very favourable reception which the Quarto Edition of the Works of HOMER, the Prince of 
Gteck Bards, has defervedly met with, from the Elegance of the Letter-Prefs, Copper-Piates, and 
the utility and entertainment of the valuable Notes, encourages the Editor and Publifher to prefent 
the Publ ic with a correct Edition, in the fame approved Size, of all the genuine Works of VIRGIL, the 
mod celebrated and admired of all the Roman Poets, with Notes and fplcndtd Engravings, executed on a 
fimilar Plan with the Works of Homer, and the renowned Adventures of Teiernachus, alio publifhtd by the 
fame Editor, with Notes and mod elegant Copper-Plates. 

VIRGIL, by reafon of the fweetnels and harmony of his numbers, is juftly Riled the Mantuan Szvan, 
Andes, near Mantua, in Italy, being the place of his nativity. He is no lefs admired, as a virtuous, ingenious, 
and judicious Author, than as in incomparable Poet, and excellent Philoibpher ; which evidently appears 
from an attentive Perufal of his approved, beautiful, and inimitable Writings. His Works, confiding of the 
Ancid, Georgies, and Pajlorals or Eclogues, nowpubli(hed in an elegant Form and Size, with grand Illuifra- 
tions, and which are replete with richnefs of fentiment, elegance of expreflion, and a happy intermixture of 
ufcful and entertaining precepts and deferiptions, will be read and c-fteemed as long as Lolicl judgment and 
claftical tafte remain amonglt mankind, and will moreover honourably tranfmit the name of their mulimable 
Author to the Iateft poflerity. Not only the greatnefs of imagination and poetic fire which abound in them, 
but the fuperb machinery and ufeful maxims with which they are interfperfe'd, fuiliciently claim univerfal 
admiration to thefe agreeable and excellent Works. 

The /Eneid, fo named from .Eneas, a Trojan Prince, the chief perfon in the Poem, arid the fon of An- 
chi/es, a feeder of cattle, was written with a view to deferibe the exploits of Almas, and at the fame time to 
celebrate the Roman Emperors, Julius and Auguflus Cajar, who delired to be iignalized as the olispririg of 
lulus, or Afcanius, the fon of Alneas. 

As a perfedf knowledge of the principal atStors in this much admired Poem can only be obtained by a 
perufal of the work, we lhall in this introductory preface only give a fketch of the twelve Books of the Aneid t 
as follows : 

The Gods preferve that heroic Prince AEneas, of Dardania in Phrygia, amidft the ruin of the mighty 
Troy, and cliufc him to be the maintainer of their religion, and the eflablifher of a more great and glorious 
empire than the firft. This very hero is likevvife eledted king, by the general confent of thofe Trojans 
who bad efcaped the univerfal deftrudlion of that kingdom. After a feven years’ voyage from the dedrudtion 
of Troy, he eoududts them through territories from whence his anceffors originally came, to Thrace, Girt huge, 
Crete, Sicily, See. and by the way inftrudts himfelfin all that is neceffarv for a king, a pried, and the founder 
of a monarchy. At Inft, he arrives in Italy with his yoting fon Afcanius, anu finds in this new country the 
Gods and men are difpofed to entertain him, and to^allot him fubiedts and territories. But a neighbouring 
PV'tioc, Turnus, king of the Rutilians, blinded by jealoufy and ambition, will not acknowledge the juflice of 
tfii- proceeding, nor the manifell will of Heaven, but vehemently oppoies his cdabiifbnicnt, and is power¬ 
ful , alibied by the valour of Afezcntius, a king, vvhofe cruelty and impiety had diverted him of his empire. 
This oppofition, and the bloody war the valiant Aineas was necertitatcd to undertake in defence of the Tro¬ 
jans, rentier his ertablifliment more fecure by the right of conquert, and more glorious by the total overthrow 
of his unjurt enemies. 

This celebrated Epic or Heroic Poem of the Aneid is extremely remarkable by a number of flriking inci¬ 
dents, ai d comprizes all the amazing exploits of Ancas at the 1 liege of Troy, during a (even years voyage, anti 
during his contcft with Turnus and his other enemies in Italy, where at length his valour prevailed, and he 
muiricd Lavinia, king Latinus’s daughter, and fucceedcd in his kingdom. Virgil' s Aneid has been highly 
applauded in all ages, from it’s firft appearance to this day ; and will always continue to be cilcemed as much 
fuptri jr to all the other epic, or heroic poems among th- Romans, as Homer's Iliad is among the Greeks. 

The Georg ics, or books treating of hufbandry and agriculture, arc efte.uncd the mod iiiblime of anv 
p. rl of Virgil's Works: They arc divided into four books. The firft, which treats of the principal part of 
hufbandry, ploughing, and fowing, is made up of fix feveral parts: The firft (hews the rifles of ploughing ; 
the fecund of fowing; the third, the invention of fruits and grain ; the fourth, the tools and inilannents of 
hufbandry j the fifth, the feveral labours and feafons ; the laft, the (igns and prognoltics. ' 
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T!ic flcnn.) Ceorrie treats of planting, in which are fhewn the different methods of raifing trees, tlieir 
tariciv. manai'vm'iiit, &c. points out the nature of ev<_ry foil, and preferibes rules for dreffing vines, olives, 
CVv. But, to be more particular, 

\V th refnect to the two lirll books, the Poe t has drawn out the rules of tilling and planting with fuch a 
fio-mlic.ua v of cNprcIlion, a pomp of \ erle, and bcawtilnl variety of trait fit ions, as difplay fomethmg of a ruffic 
nniicH \, like that of a Rowan dictator at the plough-tail. He delivers his moft trivial p ecepts with a kind 
oi 'uaiuleur ; lie even breaks the clods, and tolics the dung with an air of dignity and gracefidnefs. 

Bhe th.inl Georvic feems to be the molt highly li milled of them all ; there is a wonderful vigour and fpirit 
in the deil rip! ion of the horfe and chariot race. The force of love is reprefented in noble mllanccs and very 
fiibhme cxpieflions. The Scythian w inter-piece appears fo very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man can 
fcarce look on it without fhivering; and the defeription of the fatal murrain that raged among the cattle 
on the Alp.-, has all the expreflivenefs that words can give. 

But //’■■/.'leems no uheie better pleafed than when iie is got among his bees in the fourth Georgia-, and 
ennobles the act ions of fo trivial a creature with metaphors drawn from the moll important concerns of man¬ 
kind. II s virfes are not in agieater noife and hurry in the battles of Eneas and Turnus, than in the engage¬ 
ment of two fwarms of bees. And as in his Eneid lie compares the labour of Ids Trojans to thole of bees and 
pil'mires, here lie compares the labour of the bees to tliofe of the Cyclops, the foils of Vulean, and forgers of 
‘Jupiter 's thunderbolts. 

the Pastorals, Bucolics or Eclogues, being fen in number, arc compofuions relating to fhepherds, 
cattle, and a rural life, wherein fhepherds are reprefented converting with each other; and that witli an air 
of pictv, innocence and (implicity ; their difcourlcs being founded on tome defign or little plot, which may 
tieferve the title of a pall oral fe.-ne ; the whole affording a pleating and choice diverfity of fubjcCts. 

With refpecl to the Life of' / irgil, as we (hall give the molt genuine Memoirs of him at the conclnfion of 
this beautiful Edition of his Works, futtice it here to make a remark relpceting the characteriflic difference 
between Virgil and Homer. 

It may with truth be affirmed, that Virgil excelled all mankind in judgment, while Homer r ifes fuperior 
to all in invention. The celebrated Mr. Pope fays, thefc two poets relemble the heroes they celebrate. 
Homer, boundlefs and irrefifliblc as Achilles, in the Iliad bears all before him, and fhines more and more as the 
tumult increafes : Virgil calmly daring like .Eneas in the /Encid, appears wndirturbed in the midff of the action, 
dilpofes all about him, and conquers with tranquility. Or when we look oil tlieir machines, Homer feems, 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, fhaking Olympus , Battering the lightnings, and firing the heavens : Virgil, 
like the fame Deity in his benevolence, conn lei ling with tile Gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly 
ordering the whole creation. - 

Upon the whole, we m y juflly applv to Virgil w hat Arijiotle thought fo high a commendation of Homer ; 
that he hath found out living words. If the arms which arc impatient to deltroy, and tne fpears that third 
to drink blood, are fo defervedly admired in the Iliad ; Virgil, doubtlcfs, merits equal praife for tile conduct of 
his Encid, and for giving life and feeling, love and hatred, hope and fear, wonder and ambition, to plants 
and to trees, and to the very earth itfelf; and for exalting his favourite infects, by endowing them witli rea- 
fon, paflion.s, arts, and civil government. In ihort, every tiling in Virgil has manners, and all the creation 
is animated. 

To conclude this introductory addrefs, we flatter ourfelvcs there is no occafion here, to point out all the beauties 
of Virgil's Wtkings: they conlifl of the moft elegant iketclies of Poetry, ancient Geography, Philofophy, 
the Mythol gy of the anciynts, &c. &c. And as thefe Claffic Productions have already flood the teft of time, 
fo we humbly prefume an improved Edition iti this elegant and approved fize, will prove moft acceptable to 
modern readers of every clafs ; for whole ufe and entertainment we have fubjoined curious Notes illustrating 
tlie whole, and a fuperb fett of Engravings by the belt Artitts. 

As our elegant Engravings will be delivered promtifcuoufly in the Cotirfe of the Publication, as they are 
finifhed by the refpective Artifls—our numerous Subfcribcrs will pleal’e to obferve, that proper direction 
for placing the whole will be given at the conc’ullon of the Work. 


THE 




THE GE NyiNE 


WORKS of VIRGIL, 


The Famous ROMAN POET. 


The FIRST BOOK of the vE N EID. 


ARGUMENT. 

7', T i": ans, after a [even years voyage, fet fat!for Italy, but are overtaken by the dreadful form, which /EolfTS 
ratfes at Juno’s rtqucf. The tempeft Jinks one, and fcutters the reft ; Neptune chives ejj the winds, and calms 
thefen. /Eneas with his ozvn Jhip, and fix more, arrives fife at an African port. Venus complains to 
Jupiter of her fon's misfortunes. Jupiter comforts her, and fends Mercury to procure him a kind reception 
among the Carthaginians. /Eneas going out to difeover the country, meets his mother in the fhape of an hurt - 
trefs, who conveys him in a cloud to Carthage, where he fees his friends whom he thought lojl, and receives a 
kind’ entertainment front the queen. DiJo by a device of Venus begins to have a pajjion for him, and after 
fome difeeurfe with him, dejirts the hif cry of his adventures fince the Jiege of Troy, which is thefubjefi of tie 
two following books. 

A RMS, and the man I fing, who forc'd by fate,* I His banifh'd gods reftor’d to rites divme. 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate , And fettled fure fuccellion in his line : 

Expell’d and exil'd, left the Trojan (bore, + From whence the race of Alban fathers co.-nt, 

Long labours, both by fea and land he bore ; And the long glories of majeftic Rome. 

And in the doubtful war, before he won O ! Mufe, the caufes and the crimes relate. 

The Latian realm, and built the deflin’d town : What goddefs was provok’d, and whence her hate ; i 

_. For 

note s. 

* The proposition of the vEneid commences with 
dignity and magnificence. The intent of the intro¬ 
duction is to raife expectation and fufpend it; fome- 
thing therefore mult be difeovered and fomething 
■conexalcd. Thus the poet, while the fertility of his 
invention is yet unknown, recommends himfelf by 
the grace of his language. 

+ Though Antenor was in Italy before JEneas, yet 
tkc latter was fir ft in thofe parts of it which are 
here particularly fpmeified. 

^ If is the opinion of fome that thefe words ar£ 
to be underftood as relating fo Juno : what part of 
her deity, what attribute"©! her’s was affronted ; or 
No. i. 


NOTES. 

for what catife, &c. And this conjecture feemed n* 
be grounded upon the grammatical conftruCtion ; 
the lenfe, it was faid, being otherwife too disjointed, 
and the parts too independent of each other. But 
we fee no reafon for this. The grammatical con- 
flruCtion is the fame either way ; and the fenfe very 
good, as it is commonly taken, and rendered. 
What deity, whether herfelf, or another, had he 
provoked : Or, for what caufe, relating to others, 
or -herfelf, or both, did fhe, &c. For it is well 
known there were more gods and goddefTes engaged 
againlt the Trojans, btfides Juno. It is true the 
character of Juno is haughty and revengeful, and 
' B confc- 
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Par what offence the queen of heav’n began 
To perfecute i'o brave, fo juft a man ! 

Involv’d hisanxiows life in endlefs cares. 

Impos'd to wants, and hurry’d into wars! 

Can licav’nly minds fuch high lefentment (how, 

Or cxercife their fpite in human woe? 

Ag nft the 'Tiber's mouth, but far away, 

Ati ancient town was feated on the fea : 

A Tyrian colony, the people made 
Stout for the war, and fludiousof their trade,* 
Carthage the name, belov’d by June more 
'Than her own Argos, or the Samian fhore. 

Here flood her chariot, here, if heav’n were kind. 
The feat of awful empire flic defign’d. 

Yet fhe had heard an ancient rumour fly, 

(Long cited by the people of the fky) 

'That times to come fhould fee the Trojan race' 

Her Carthage ruin, and her tow’rs deface : 

Nor thus confin’d, the voke of fov’reign fway. 
Should pn the necks of all the nations lay. 

, notes.-. 

confeq-uently felfifli ; and all the canfes of her re- 
ientment afterwards recited arc fuch as affecl herfelf: 
but though thofe were the chief, yet they might not 
be the only ones ; and a perfon may be of a very 
felfifli temper, and yet have fome regard to others, 
cfpecially to thofe who are engaged in die fame intereft. 

* The word fiudy in our language, as well as 
Jludium in the Latin, implies both the love or defire 
of a thing, and a diligent application to it. 

t Oblerve the delicate art of Virgil in this paffage: 
in the enumeration of the eaufes of thofe quarrels 
and difgufts that animate Juno again ft the Trojans, 
not one of them falls perlonally upon AEneas. He 
is the objc-dl of this goddefs’s hatred only as he is a 
Trojan. 'By this conduct tiie poet excites the com¬ 
panion of his reade.s in favour of AEneas. 

^ The fetting forth the eaufes of Juno's anger 
with fuch a number of particulars, and with that 
exquifite elegance of brevity, together with the art¬ 
ful mixture of fuff ion, and true hiflory, is the no- 
bleft, and fineft opening imaginable. It engages at¬ 
tention, and raifes expectation to the laft degree. 
And then his clofing all with the above fublime 
cpiphonema in honour of his country, leaves the ful¬ 
led and ft rouge ft impreffion upon the mind of the 
reader. 

§ An heroic poem generally begins- in the mid- 
dlc.of things. This is one great circumftance which 
diftinguifhes it from hiftory ; and is imitated by all 
modern writers of heroic poems and romances. 
Homer firft gave the beautiful example. This me¬ 
thod both fhortens the action, and exceedingly en- 


Slie ponder’d this, and fear’d it was in fate, t 

Nor could forget the war fhe wag’d of late, t 

For conqu’rlng Greece a.ainft the Trojan ftate. j 
Befides long eaufes working in her mind. 

And fecret feeds of envy lay behind. 

Deep graven in her heart, the doom remain’d 
Of partial Paris, and her form difdain’d: 

The grace bellow’d on ravifh’d Ganymed, 

ElcAtra’s glories, and her injur’d bed. 

Each was.a caufe alone, and all combin’d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

For this, far diftant from the Latianco aft. 

She drove the remnants of the Trojan hoft : + 

And fev’n long years th’ unhappy wand’ring train. 
Were tofs’d by florins, and fcatter’d through the 
main. 

Such time, fuch toil requir’d the Reman name. 

Such length of labour forfo vaft a frame. 

Now fcarce the Trojan fleet with fails and oars, £ 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian fhores : 


tertains the reader. The rcafon of which pleafure 
is the hidden furprize of being immediately plunged 
into the depth of a£lion before one is aware ; as alfo 
of doubt and uncertainty ; and afterwards the more 
agreeable furprize of having thofe doubts cleared and 
unravelled. Were a man to be fet down at once in 
a fine, beautiful garden, or wildernefs, feemingly 
without art, but the more artful for only feeming fo; 
and then unexpectedly to meet with one, who fhould 
lead him round, and trace and explain every thing 
to him, till he recondu&ed him to the place where 
he firft found him ; tfien proceed to ihew him all 
the other parts, and at laft open a gate to difmifs 
him : how much more delightful would all this be, 
than if he had regularly entered at a gate, and taken 
everything in exaft order as he paffed ! Let the rea¬ 
der awhile entertain himfelf with what is related by 
the poet in his own perfon : the fecond and third 
books will explain what happened before, till he is 
brought back to the point where he now fets out; 
and then the narration will be refumed by the au¬ 
thor. The parting of the hero from Sicily, the 
fpeech of Juno, the ftorm, the fpeech of AEneas, the 
continuation of the defeription of the ftorm, and the 
arrival of the fleet upon the coaft of Africa, are ma- 
nifeft imitations of the parting of Ulyffcs from OgyAa, 
of Neptune’s fpeech, of the ftorm, of Ulyjfes’s fpeech’ 
and of his arrival at Phceacia, in the fifth book of 
the Odyjfey . The defeription of the harbour where 
they landed, and of J'enus meeting AEneas in the 
! wood, are as plainly TOpied from the lovely roman¬ 
tic harbour, and the meeting of Pallas and Ulyjh 
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Ent’ring with chearful fh outs the wat’ry reign, 

A'd ploughing frothy furrows in the main : 
When iab’ring (till, with endlefs difcontent. 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury venr. 

Then am I vanquifh’d, mull I yield, faid flie, * 
And muft the Trojans reign in Italy ? 

So fate will have it, and Jove adds his force, 

INor can mypow’r divert their happy courfe. 


note s. ‘ 

in a wood, in the thirteenth Odyffey. As is the re¬ 
ception of JEneas at Carthage, from that of Ulyffis at 
Phasacia in the feventh Odyffey: and as JEneas, at 
the requeft of Dido relates his adventures in the fe- 
cond and third books ; fo does Ulyffes at the requeft 
of Alcinous relate his in the ninth', tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth books of the Odyffey. How many 
things there are in thefe books not imitated from 
Homer, and with what art they are here inferred, we 
need not here obferve. Some we fhall remark upon 
in their proper places;, of others the reader himfelf 
cannot avoid taking notice as he goes along. For 
the reft, we fhall not enter into the tedious and un¬ 
profitable talk of making particular comparifons. In 
general, Homer has the glory of being the inventor, 
and Virgil (for the moll part) that of being the im¬ 
prover. 

* Virgil, we fee, introduces machinery in the very 
beginning of his poem; the reafon of which, and 
the life of machinery in general, will appear from 
the following remarks. Thegreateft of the ancient 
poets feem to have held, that every thing in the mo¬ 
ral as -well as the natural world, was carried on by 
the influejice and direflion of the fupreme being. It 
was Jupiter that a floated every thing, and in fotne 
fenfe might be faid fo do every thing that was done. 
This univerfal principle of aflion they confidered, 
for their own eafe, as divided into fo many feveraL 
perfonages, as they had occalion for caufes. Hence 
every part of the creation was filled by them with 
deities; anil no aflion was performed without the 
affiftance of fome god or other, for every power fu- 
perior to man they called by that name. This way 
of thinking (or at lead this way of talking) was re¬ 
ceived by many of their philofophers as well as poets, 
though it was particularly ferviceable to the latter, 
and therefore appears fo frequently in their works. 
Pctronius Arbiter tells us, that a good epic poet 
fhould always lay hold of this advantage; and fhould 
carry on his whole aflion, by the help of what we 
call machinery: and when Horace fpeaks againft ; 
gods being introduced too freely, in apaflage that is 
io often quoted, and fotnetimes not quite to the pur- I 
pofe, he (peaks only- of the introducing them too I 


Could angry Pallas, with revengeful fpleen. 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men? 

She for the fault of one offending foe. 

The bolts of Jove himfelf prefum’d to throw : 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the fhip, 
And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep : 

Then, as an eagle gripes the trembling game. 

The wretch yet hilling with her father’s fiame ; 

She 


NOTES. 


freely on the ftage : for in epic poems, the very bell 
of the ancient poets, and the greateft patterns for 
writing that ever were, introduce them perpetually 
and without referve. Homer , who was fo highly 
admired by Horace, fcarce does any thing without 
them ; and Virgil, who was both admired and loved 
fo much by him (and whofe JEneid was even pub- 
lilhed ten years before Horace died) follows Homer~ 
more elofely in this, than in any other point we know 
of. But the example of Virgil is, we think, fuffi- 
cient at prefect; who has employed machinery ft> 
much and fo freely in his /Eneid, that almoft the 
whole of the ftory is carried on by the intervention 
of the gods. If we juft run over the firft book in 
this light, we fhall fee, that if /Eneas meets with a 
florin, juft after his firft fetting our, it is /Solus that 
raifes it at the requeft of Juno, and by the operation 
of the feveral genius’s that preiide over the winds ; 
if the fea grows cahn again, it is by the appearance 
of the deity who prefides over that element; who 
countermands thofe winds, and fends them back to 
their caves. If /Eneas lands on the coaft of Africa, 
and is to be kindly received at Carthage, it is Mer¬ 
cury that is fent by Jupiter tofoften the minds of the 
Carthaginians and their queen toward him. And s£ 
he efcapes all the attacks and dangers in palling 
through an unknown country, and an inhofpltable 
people, till he comes to their capital; it is Venue 
I who fbrouds him in a cloud, and protefls him from, 
f all danger. In fine, if the queen falls in love with 
him when he is arrived there; though file be repre- 
fented as not old, and he as very handfome ; yet 
mu ft Cupid do no Iefs, than undergo a transforma¬ 
tion, to lie on her bread and inliriuate- that fqft 
paflton there. This fort of management, which ts. 
ufed .fo much by Virgil in the entrance of his poem, 
runs through it quite to the end ; and appears as-- 
fuily in /Eneas's combat with Turnus in the lail book, 
as it did in his arrival at Carthage in the firft. Every 
Hep and progreffion in the ftory, is full of machi¬ 
nery ; or, according to Petranhpi> general rule, is- 
carried on by the interpofltion and adminiflration c£ 
the Gods. 
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She flrongly feiz’d, and with a burning wound. 
Transfix'd and naked, on a rock (lie bound. 

But I, who walk in awful Hate above,* 

The niajefty of heav’n, the filter-wife of Jove, 

For length of years my fruitlefs force employ 
Again ft the.-thin remains of ruin’d Troy. 

What nations now to Juno's povv’r will pray. 

Or off’rings on my flighted altars lay ? 

*. Thus rag’d the goddels, and with iury fraught, 
The rcflleis regions of the dorms file fought. 

Where in a fpacious cave of living done, 

The tyrant SEolus from his airy throne, 

Witli pow’r imperial curbs the ftruggling winds. 

And founding tempefts in dark prifons binds. + 

This way, and that, th’impatient captives tend. 
And pre!ling for releafe, the mountains rend. 

High in his - hall, til’ undaunted monarch Hands, 
And fhakes his feepter, and their rage commands : 
Which did he not, theirunrefifted fway 
Would fweep the world before them in their 
way; 

Earth, air and feas thro’ empty (pace would roll. 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul.^; 

In fear of this the father of the gods "j 

•Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, _ 1 

And lock’d ’em fafe within, opprefs’d with r 
mountain loads : J 

Impos’d a king, with arbitrary fway, 

To loofe their fetters, or their force allay. 

To whom the fuppliant queen herpray’rs addreft. 
And thus the tenor of her fait exprefs’d. 

O sEolus ! for to thee the king of heav’n 
The pow’r of tempefts, and of winds has giv’n : 


Thy force alone their fury can reftrain. 

And fmooth the waves; or.fwell the troubled main: 
A race of wand’ring Haves, abhorr d by me. 

With profp’rous pailage cut the Tbufcan feat 
To fruitful Italy their cotirfe they ftecr, 

And for their vanquifli’d gods defign new temples 
there. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the fkies. 

Sink or difperfemy fatal enemies. 

Twice fev’n, the charming daughters of the main. 
Around my perfon wait, and bear my train : 

Succeed my wifh, and fecond my defign, 

The faireft, Dciopeia, fhall be thine ; J. 

And make thee father of a happy line. J 

To this the god—’Tis your s, O queen ! to will 
The work, which duty b;nds me to fulfil. 

Thefe airy kingdoms, and this wide command. 

Are all the prelents of your bounteous hand ; 

Your’s is my fov’reign’s grace, and as your gueft, 

I fit with gods at til ir celefiial feaft. 

Raife tempefts at your pleafure, or fubdtie, 

Difpofe of empire, which I hold from you. 

He laid, and hurl’d againft the mountain fide 
His quiv’ring fpear, and all the god aoply’d. § 

The raging winds rufih th,o’ the hollow wound, 

And dance aloft in air, and fkim along the ground 
Then fettling on the fea, the (urges fweep, 

Raife liquid mountains, and dif'ciofe tlie deep. 

South, call, and weft, with mix’d confufion roar.^f 
And roll the foaming billows on the fltore. 

The cables crack, the failors fearful cries 1. 

Afcend ; and fable night involves the fkies, j- . 

Loud 


And heav’n itfclf isravifti’d from their eyes. 


notes. 

* The flow, majeftic walk, by which Juno was 
particularly diftinguifned, is hinted at by molt of 
the poets. 

t.Nothing can be more noble than this deferip- 
tion : to inftance in particulars would be to tran- 
feribe the whole. 

£ Some critics, who love to be fharp upon Virgil, 
•have, among others,, this curious criticifm. If the 
winds had force enough to carry the world before 
them ; how could rocks and caves confine them ? J 
This they tal e to be a great abfurdity. And they j 
might as well have afked, how did sEolus get hi; | 
boisterous fubj?£ts back again into their prifon, after j 
he had once let them out ? They take no notice of * 
the omnipotence of their Creator that confines them. 
Befidc-S they might at any time have feen the vert 
phyfiology of the matter iliuftrated by a bottle o: 
fmall beer ; which (hews the great difference in-point 
of ftrength and po-ver, between air which has not 
vent given to it, and air which has. 


note ». 

§ He that would be areal poet, mull leave it to 
hiftorians to fay that a fleet was fhatteredby a (form, 
and call upon a flrange coaft ; and mult fay with 
Virgil, that Juno went to sEolus, and that this God, 
upon herrequeft, unloofed the winds againft sF.neas. 
Let him ieave it to an hiflorian to write, that a 
young prince behaved himfelf on all occafions with 
great prudence, wifdom, and diferetion: but let 
him fay with Homer, that Minerva led him by the 
hand in all his enterprizes. 

|| He ftruck the mountain on one- fide, and 
pulhed it fo far as to make it incline, and Hoop to 
i he other ; by which he opened a paflage for the, 
winds at the bottom. 

This noble- deferiptio® Of the ftorm can never 
be enough admired. It begins in generals, the hur¬ 
ricane of the winds blowing from all quarters at 
once, the rolling and toiling of the waves, the dark- 
nefsof the (ky, Ihe thunder z?.d lightning, and then 
after the interpofuion of a pathetical fpeech, by 

whicty 
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Loud peals of thunder from the poles enfue. 

Then flafhing fires the tranfient light renew; 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

And prefent death in various forms appears. 

Struck with unufual fright, the ‘Trojan chief, * 

With lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief. - 
And thrice, and four times happy thofe, he cry’d. 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy’d.+ 
Vy,Tides, braveft of the Grecian train, 

Why could not I by that ftrong arm be flain, p 
And lie by noble HeSlor on the p!a : n ? J 

O great Sarpcdon, in thofe bloody fields. 

Where Shnois rolls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whole difmember'd hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed fpear? 

N O T £ S. 

which it is agreeably interrupted, it is refumed; 
and defeends to particulars. This fpecifying of 
fingle diftindt circumftances is extremely delightful. 
Ovid in his Tempefl, Metamorph. n, dwells upon 
enerals, and a tedious repetition of the fame things. 
Vhereas it is here as it is in philofophy, though not 
in the fame fenfe. Generals are formed out of par¬ 
ticulars ; and we have a better idea of generals by 
particulars, befides that diftindt pleafure which we. 
conceive from particulars feparately confidered. A 
good painter indeed would reprefent the clouds, the 
lightning, the fwelling of the fea. Sic. but he would 
particularly deferibe the different poffures of the Se¬ 
veral (hips, the looks and geffures of the men, &c. 
The poet, it is true, is more particular in fome 
things, and the painter in others. But here again 
Virgil is to be defended againff an objection of 
fome force. Hey-day! (lay fome critics) did the 
wind blow from all the four quarters at once ? We 
an fiver; Firff, Tnere are fuch things as hurricanes, 
and whirlwinds. But, fecondly, in dorms the wind 
fometimes Ihifts fo Frequently in fo Ihort a time, that" 
a poet might well be allowed to fay they were all" 
let loofe at once. In the great dorm in *703, we 
had trees and houfes blown down, to all points of 
the compafs. This dorm of Virgil’s probably con¬ 
tributed towards fetting almoft all the Roman poets 
after him a ftorm painting. In A gam, Sc. iii. we 
have a puerile imitation of it. Lucan has another, 
carried to excefs ; Ovid, according to his manner, 
has feveral: and plsccus one. Argon, i. 64.1, which 
was certainly taken from this ; unlcfs both that and 
this were originally copied from Apollonius Rhodius. 
'Juvenal Teems to ridicule their overcharging their 
^pieces ; where fpeaking of a real ftorm, he fays, it. 
tvas as bad as a poetical one. 

* The objections of thole critics, who from this 
No. 1. 
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j Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
fierce Boreas drove againff. his flying fails. 

And rent the fheets ; the raging billows rife, 

And mount the tolling veffel to the Ikies : 

Nor can the fhiv’ring oars fuftain the blow, 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow: 
While thofe aftern defeending down the fteep. 
Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 

Three lhips were hurry’d by the fouthern blaff. 

And on the fecret fhelves with fury caff. 

Thofe hidden rocks th’ Aufonian failors knew,); 
They call’d them altars, when they rofe in view. 

And fhow’d their fpacious backs above the 
flood, 

Three more, fierce Burns in his angry mood 

__._ Dafh’d 

NOTES. 

paffage arraign /Eneas of cowardice, are moft weak 
and frivolous. All fear is not cowardice, as no 
fiercenefs is true courage. /Eneas is afraid of the 
Gods, and for his country: both which are con- 
llftent with the trueft magnanimity; nay, there can 
be no true magnanimity without them. There is a 
very remarkable paffage in a letter of Mr. Pope to 
the Duke of Buckingham, which this fubjedt puts us 
in mind of. I can tell your Grace, no lefs a hero 
than my Lord Pctcrboroiv, when a perfon compli¬ 
mented him for never being afraid, made this an- 
fwer ; “ Sir, Ihew me a danger that I think an im¬ 
minent and real one, and I promife you I will be 
as much afraid as any of you.” A braver anfwer 
was never made by any one of the ancient heroes 
whatever. 

f Mr. Pope obferves, that Virgil has borrowed this 
thought from a paffage in the twenty-firft Iliad ; 
where Achilles is in the very fame circumftances as 
/Eneas, in danger of being drowned. He adds, no¬ 
thing is more agreeable than this wifli to the heroic 
charadier of Achilles: glory is his prevailing palflon ; 
he grieves not that he muff die, but that he fhould 
die unlike a man of honour. Lucan, in the fifth 
Book of his Pharjalia, reprefenting Cafar in the 
feme circumftance, has, we think, likewife main¬ 
tained the character of ambition, and a noble thirft of 
glory, in his hero ; when after he has repined in the 
feme manner with Achilles and /Eneas, he acquiefces 
at laft in the refledtion of the glory he had already 
acquired, and wifhes that his obfeurc fate might be 
concealed, only that all the world might ftill fear 
and expedl him. 

X If they were hidden rocks, how could they be 
above, or on the top of the fea ? The anfwer is. 
They were concealed below; though they bad a 
large prominent ridge upon the furface. 
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Dafh’d on the Shallows of the moving fane!. 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a land. 

Orontes ’ barque that bore the Lycinn crew, 

(A horrid fight) e’en in the hero’s view. 

From Item to Item, by waves was overborne. 

The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn. 

Was headlong hurl’d, thrice round the fliip was toft. 
Then bulg’d at once, and in the deep was loft ; 

And here and there above the waves were feen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men. 
The ftouteft veil'd to the itorm gave way, 

And fuck’d thro’ loofen’d planks the rulhing fea. 
Mounts was her chief: Alcthcs old, 

Achates faithful, Abas young and bold, 

Fndur’d not lefs ; their fhips, with gaping feaims 
Admit the deluge of the briny dreams. 

Mean time imperial Neptune heard the found 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground : 
Difpleas’d, and fearing for his wat’ry reign. 

He rear’d his awful head above the main : 

Serene in majefty, then roll’d his eyes 
Around the f'pace of earth, and feas, and fkies. 

He faw the ‘Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d. 

By ftortny winds and wintry heav’n opprefs’d. 

Full well the God his filter's envy knew. 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue: 

He fummon’d Eurus and the weftern blaft. 

And firft an angry glance on both he caft : 

Then thus rebuk’d; Audacious winds! from whence 
This bold attempt, this rebel infolcnce? 

Is it for you to ravage feas and land, 

XJnauthoriz’d by my fupreme command ? 


NOTES. 

•* This feems not good fenfe in Neptune. JEolus 
does not pretend to govern the fea, but to embroil 
; and he actually governs his own fubjeCts by fo 
doing- And if he could not exercife his dominion 
there, his dominion would be very inconfiderable. 
The anfwer muft be, that Princes are apt to be jea¬ 
lous of one another’s power, and to extend their 
own: and their arguments upon fuch occafions a:e 
not always the molt juft and exaCt. Many a de¬ 
claration of war has fet forth as indifferent reafor.s 
as thefe are. 

+ In the works of the ancients, nature and ma¬ 
chinery generally go hand in hand, and ferve chiefly 
to manifeft one another. Thus, for inftancc, in 
the very beginning of the TEncid, thefe imaginary 
beings are introduced in every part of it: but it is 
only fuch beings, as are proper for the part in which 
they are introduced ; and they appear there only to 
carry on the true order of the natural effects. The 


To raife fuch mountains on the troubled main ? 
WhomT—But firft ’tis fit, the billows to reflrain, p- 
And then you fhall be taught obedience to my reign, j 
Hence, to your lord my royal mandate bear. 

The realms of ocean and the fields of air 

Are mine, not his ; by fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the fea.* 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d. 

There let him reign, the jailor of the wind: 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubje&s call. 
And boaft and b'ufter in his empty hall. 

He fpoke, and while he fpoke he fmooth’d the fea,f 
Difpell’d the darknefs, and reftor’d the day: 

Cymothoe, 'Triton, and the fea green train 
Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main. 
Clear from the rocks the veffels with their hands, Y 
The God himfelf with ready trident ftands, > 

And opes the deep, and fpreads the moving fands; y 
Then heaves them off the fhoals, where-e’er he x 
guides f 

His finny couriers, and in triumph rides, 

The waves unruffle, and the fea fublides. >' 

As when in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd,j: 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud 
And ftones and brands in rattling vollies fly. 

And all the ruftic arms that fury can fupply; 

If then fome grave and pious man appear. 

They hufh their noife, and lend alill’ning ear/ 

He foothes with fober words their angry mood. 

And quenches their innate defire of blood : 

So when the father of the flood appears. 

And o’er the feas his fov’reign trident rears. 

Their 

NOTES. 

Goddefs of the upper air defires the God of the 
winds to let lo ole thofe turbulent fubje&s of his; 
they are let loofe ; the fea is immediately all in a 
tumult; and the God of the fea appears, to make it 
all calm again. There feems not to be any more 
difference in this, and the natural account of the 
thing; than if you fliould fay, that all the parts of 
matter tend towards each other; and we fhould fay, 
that fome fpiritual power always impels them to¬ 
wards each other. The effects are juft the fame ; 
only in one cafe we look upon them as aCting; and 
in the other as aCted upon. Thefe reflections ap¬ 
plied in a proper manner to other fables and m:— 
chines, may ferve as a key to all the ancient mythc— 
logy, and fhew moft of their {lories, idle as they 
feem on the firft view, to be full of good fenfe and 
found philofophy at the bottom. 

t This firft fimile of the -Mneidisvery beautiful* 
though not taken from Homer. 
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Their fury fails ; he flcims the liquid plains. 
High on his chariot, and with loofen’d reins, 
Majellic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 
The weary 'Trojans ply their fliatter’d oars. 

To neared land, and make the Libyan fhotes. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay,* 

An ifland fhades it from the rolling lea. 

And forms a port fecure for fhips to ride. 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide: 

In double dreams the briny waters glide. + 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a fylvan fcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green , 

A grott is form’d beneath, with mofly feats,:}: 

To red the Nereids, and exclude the heats : 

Down thro’ the crannies of the living walls 
The crydal dreams defcend in murm’ring falls. 
No hauliers need to bind the vedels here. 

Nor bearded anchors, for no dorms they fear.. 
Sev’n fhips within this happy harbour meet. 

The thin remainders of the fcatter’d fleet. 

The Trojans, worn with toils, and fpent wi 
woes, 

Leap on the welcome land, and fee k their wilh 
repofe. 

Firfl, good Achates, with repeated flrokes § 

Of clalhing flints, their hidden fire provokes ; 


th 


’d 


NOTES. 

* How delightful is the change of ideas from the 
hurry and horror of the temped to fuch a fweet ro¬ 
mantic fccne! There never was a finer landfcape 
than this charming defcription. 

+ Some commentators explain this, as fignifying 
the cavities in the banks which are made by the wa¬ 
ter. De La Cerda takes them for the two narrow 
pafi’ages into the large port, or bafin. We under¬ 
hand it of the bay, or port itfelf: the plural num¬ 
ber, every body knows, is frequently ufcd for the 
lingular : but here feems to be a particular reafon ■ 
for it; becaufe of the two paflages above mentioned, 
made by the ifland in the mouth of it, which makes 
it look at firfl like two bays, though it is really but 
one. 

j; There is a place in the kingdom o-f Tunis (un¬ 
der the promontory of Mercury) now called Cape 
Ben ) a few miles ead of Carthage, that exactly an- 
fwers the defcription of this grotto. This hollow 
goes in twenty or thirty fathoms under the hills ; 
and thofe who took out the done from it (for it 
feems to have been a quarry) left a fort of pillars 
at proper didances, to fupport the weight at top 
from falling in. The arches which thefe pillars 
help to form, lie open to the fea ; there are .little 
dreams perpetually draining from'the rocks'; and. 


j | Short flame fucceeds a bed of wither’d leaves, 
t | The dying fparkles in their fall receives : 

J j Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 

I And, fed with dronger food, invade the Ikies. 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or dand around 
The chearful blaze, or lie along the ground ; 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 

"1 j Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine, 

? J /Eneas climbs the mountain’s airy brow, [| 

J J And takes a profpeft of the feas below : 

If Capys thence, or Antheus he could fpy. 

Or fee the dreamers of Ca'icus fly : 

No vedels were in view ; but, on the plain. 

Three beamy flags command a lordly train 
Of branching heads, the more ignoble throng 
Attend their (lately fleps, and flowiy graze along. 
He flood, and while fecure they fed below. 

He took the quiver and the frufly bow 
Achates ufed to bear, the leaders firfl. 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d ; 

Nor ceas’d his arrows, till the fliady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood diftain. 

For the fev’n fhips he made an equal (hare. 

And to the port return’d triumphant from the war. 
The jars of gen’rous wine, {Acejies’ gift, 

When his Trinacrian ihores the navy left) 




He 


NOTES. 

feats of fione formed within, probably for the ufe- 
of thofe who worked in that quarry. . There is a- 
clift on each fide ; and the brow of the mountain is- 
overfhadowed with trees. 

§ II is remarkable that M. Segrais has omitted 1 
this circumflance in his tranflation. He tells us, 
that to adapt his work to the French, manners, he 
dared nor give Achates, the great favourite of the 
hero, fo mean an office as that of lighting a fire. 
The Latin tongue and tk.e ancients, (continues he) 
are able to give a gracefulnefs to thefe kind of pain- 1 
tings, and to make fuch low circumflances agree¬ 
able ; but they would be highly difgnfling to out¬ 
age. What can give one a ftronger idea of the falfe- 
delicacy of the French nation, and of the incapacity 
of their language to defcribe feveral little circum¬ 
flances, which ought to have a place in an epic 
poem ? 

|| Nothing can more entertain the imagination 
than the hero’s mounting this hill to examine on 
what kind-of coaft they were landed, and his feeing.- 
no object but the herd.of deer, grazing wildly. This- 
amufing prefpeft, and the defcription of that beau¬ 
tiful, retired, and fafe harbour mentioned above, 
make a fine contrail to the preceding tumult and 
dreadful images of the.ftdrm. 
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He fet abroach, and for tile feaft prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the ven’fon (har’d. 

1 hus while he dealt it round, the pious chief . 
With chearful words allay’d the common grief: 
Endure and conquer, Jove will foon difpole 
I o future good our pall and prefent wtes. 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try’d, 

Th inhuman Cyclops and his den defy’d. 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 

Refume your courage, and difmifs your care. 

An hour will come, with pleafure to relate 
Your lorrows pad, as benefits of late. 

I hro’ various hazards and events we move 
I o Latium and the realms foredoom’d by Jove. 
Call’d to the feat (the promife of the (kies) 

Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rife. 
Endure the hardlhips of your prefent (late. 

Live and referve yourfelves for better fate. 

Tliefe words lie fpoke, but fpoke not from his 
heart; 

His outward ("miles conceal’d his inward fmart :* 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the pall, 

The quarry (hare, their plenteous dinner hade; 

notes. 

* This is true courage; and the fpeech is manly, 
and in every refpea perfe&Iy proper. The greated 
heroes may upon fome occalions Ihed tears ; for all 
weeping is no more inconfident with courage, than 
.fear is. xEneas (beds tears upon proper occafions. 
As wfien in a foreign country he fees the ruin of his 
own deferibed in a pidlure; wlien he laments the 
death of a friend, &c. JBut he does not weep here, 
when his bu.'inefs is to comfort and encourage his 
friends and foldiers in their didrefs. 

t Vrrgil hath been greatly cenfurcd for a want of 
variety in his characters, and becaufe he hath not 
filled his poem with fo manv heroes as Homer hath 
done, Ajax, Dionied, Idomenetts, &c. are all diming 
characters, and are all diverfified and didinguifiied 
from one another. Whereas the faithful Achates, the 
brave Gy as, and the brave Chantkus, the fame over 
and over again, are of no material ufe in the poem, 
and ferve only to fill now and then the gap of a 
verfe or two. In anfwer to this cenfure we are apt 
to think, that fuch an objection turns a great deal 
to the advantage of the /Eneid: Virgil fung the 
adlions of sEneas, and Homer the idlenefsof Achilles. 
The Greek poet lay under the necedity of fupplying 
the abfence of his fird hero, with (bme other war¬ 
riors , but what was judicious in Hotner, would 
have been prepoderotis in Virgil: he knew too much 
of his art, to drown his principal charafler in the 
croud of many other heroes, indifferent to the main 


Some drip the (kin, fome portion out the fpoil, J 
The limbs yet trembling, in the cauldrons boil: (• 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. J 

Stretch’d on the grafly turf, at ea(e they dine, 
Redore their drength with meat, and chear their 
fouls with wine. . 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends; 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds podefs’ 
Whether to deem ’em dead or in didrefs. 

Above the red, /Eneas mourns the fate 
Of brave Orontcs, and th’ uncertain date 

I Of Gy as, Lycns, and of Am.cus:\ 

The day, but not their forrows ended thus. 

When, from aloft, almighty Jove furveys 
>iarth, air, and (hores, and navigable feas. 

At length on Libyan realms he fixt his eye's. 

Whom, pond’ring thus on human miferies. 

When Venus faw, die with a lovely look. 

Not free from tears, her heav’nly fire befpoke. ± 

O king of Gods and men, whofc awful hand ‘ j 
Difperres thunder on the feas and land, l 

Difpoles all with abfolute command: J 

How 

notes. ‘ 

action. Thus he found the way to center our concern 
in /Eneas ; he intereds us for him by never lofing 
fignt of him, while Homer prefenting us with the 
Inilting feeneof fo many (tiining charablers, in ereds 
us for none in particular. Virgil was fo very nice and 
delicate a writer, that probably lie might not think 
his compliment to Augujius fo great, or fo artfully 
concealed, if he had fcattered his praifes more pro* 
lnifcuoiifly, and made his court to others in the fame 
poem._ Had he entertained any fuch defign, A<rripp a 
mud in judice have challenged the fecond place ; 
and if Agrippa’s reprefentative had been admitted’ 
/Eneas would have had very little to do; which 
would not have redounded ",uch to the honour of 
his emperor. If therefore Virgil has fhadowed any 
great perfon befides Augujius in his characters, they 
are to ;e found only in the meaner actors of his 
poem, among the difputers for a petty victory in the 
filth book, and perhaps in fome few other places. 

± The inajefty of Jupiter, and the beautiful grief 
of Venus, fet in contrail to each other, are the fined; 
images in nature ; the folemn gravity of the formed 
is fo elegantly followed by the delicate languilhing 
ioftnefs of the latter. And then the begmnino of 
her fpeech, in the next verfe, fo finely exprelles^the 
abruptnefs and negligence of grief; and yet fhe 
mentions the awful attributes of Omnipotence, &c. 
with great veneration. There is fuch a mixture of 
fubhmity and foftnefs In the diaion and cadence of 

thofe 
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How could my pious fon thy povv’r incenfe, 

Or what, alas! is vanquifh’d Troy’s offence? 

Our hope of Italy not only loff *j 

On various fcas, by various tempefts toft, ( 

But ffiut from ev’ry fhore, and barr’d from ev’ry f 
coaft. J 

You promis’d once a progeny divine, 

Of Romans rifing from the Trojan line. 

In after-times fhould hold the world in awe. 

And to the land and ocean give the law. 

How is your doom revers’d, which eas’d my care? 
'When Troy was ruin’d in that cruel war. 

Then fates to fates I could oppofe; but now. 
When fortune (till purfues her former blow, 

What can I hope? What worfe can ftill lucceed? 
What end of labours has our will decreed? 

Antenor , from the midft of Grecian hofts. 

Could pafs fecure, and pierce th’ Illyrian coafts : 
Where rolling down the fteep, Timavus raves," 

And thro’ nine channels difembogues his waves. 

At length he founded Padua’s happy feat. 

And gave his Trojans a fecure retreat. 

There fix’d their arms, and there renew’d their name. 
And there in quiet rules, and crown’d with fame : 
But we, defeended from your facred line,+ 

Entitled to your heav’n, and rites divine. 

Are banifii’d earth, and for the wrath of one. 
Remov’d from Latium, and the promis’d throne. 

Are thefe our feepters ? thefe our due rewards ? 

And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards ? ^ 
To whom, the father of immortal race, 

Smiling with that ferene indulgent face. 

With which he drives the clouds, and clears the Ikies, 
‘Firft gave a holy kifs, then thus replies 
Daughter, difmifs thy fears: to thy defire 
The fates of thine are fix’d, and ftand entire. 

NOTES. 

thofe lines, that nothing upon the whole can he at 
once more lovely, and more noble. Then what can 
be more 'fweetly complaining, than her tender ex- 
poftulation'in favour of rEneasP "Who perceives not 
the Goddefs of love and beauty while he reads thefe 
verfes? What may be the fentiment of others, we 
know not: but to us nothing breathes the foul of 
poetry in general, and of Virgil ’s in particular, more 
than this delightful palTage. 

* The river Timavus burfts out all at once, From 
the bottom of a mountain, and divides itfelf into 
nine different ftreams before it runs into the. Adriatic 
fea. It is fo large itfelf, that Virgil in the original 
calls it a fea. As it is at the head of the gulph of 
■Venice, the Italians now call it the mother of the 


i Thou lhalt behold thy wifli’d Lavinian walls, 

I And, ripe for heav’n, when fate -Eneas calls; 
Then malt thou bear him up, ftiblime, to me. 

No councils have revers’d my firm decree: 

And left new fears difturb thy happy Hate, 

Know, I have feareh’d the myftic rolls of fare; 

1 by fon (nor is th’appointed feafon far)§ 

In Italy fhall wage fuccefsful war; 

Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field. 

And fov‘reign laws impofe, and cities build. 

Till, after ev’ry foe fubdu’d, the fun 
Thrice thro’ the ligns his annual race fhall run: 
i This is his time prefix’d. Afcanius then. 

Now call’d lulus, fhall begin his reign. 

He thirty rolling years the crown fhall wear. 

Then from Lavinium {hall the feat transfer. 

And, with hard labour, Alba-longa build. 

The throne with his fucceflion ihall be fill’d; 

Three hundred circuits more, then fhall be fe'en. 

Ilia the fair, a prieftefs and a queen ; 

Who full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws. 
Shall at a birfh two goodly boys difclofe. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf fhall drain. 

Then Romulus his grandfire’s throne (hall gain; 

Of martial tow’rs the founders fhall become. 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

To them no bounds of empire I aflign. 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

Ev’n haughty Juno, who with endlefs broils 
Earth, feas, and heav’n, an d Jove himfeif turmoils ; 
At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r fhall jciin, 

To cherifh and advance the Trojan line. 

The fubjedft world fhall Rome’s dominion own. 

And proftrate fhall adore the nation of the gown. 

An age is ripening in revolving fate. 

When Troy fhall overturn the Grecian ftate; 

. . . .And 

N O T E S. 

fea, as if they thought all that fea was fupplied 
from it. 

+ To make it the more cmphatical, Venus (peaks 
in the firft perfon, and joins herfelf with sEneas; 
implying that his intereft and her’s are the fame. 

} Nothing could be more proper to end a fpeech 
in the mouth of Venus, than this foft and fweet re¬ 
proach. Every thing is adapted to the characters 
and manners of the fpeakers, fo far as there is any 
room to make fuch a diftinSion. 

§ This is the firft place where Virgil takes occa- 
fion to interweave a confiderable part of the Roman 
hiftory with his poem. It is here moll judicioully 
introduced by way of prophecy: and the whole has 
at once fuch an elegant ana majeftic air, as fufficient- 
ly diftinguifhes poetry from bare hiftory. 
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And fweet revenge her conqu’ring fons fhall call. 
To crufll the people that confpir’d her fall. 

Then Cerfar from the Julian (lock fhall rife, 

Wllofe empire ocean, and wliofe fame the fkies 
Alone fhall bound; whom, fraught with Eaftern 
fpoils, 

Ourheav’n, the juft reward of human toils. 

Securely fliall repay with rites divine ; 

AncMncenfe fhall afeend before his facred fhrine. 
Then dire debate and impious war fliall ceafe. 

And the flcrn age be foften’d into peace : * 

Then banilli’d faith fliall once again return. 

And vellal fires in hallow'd temples burn. 

And Remus with J^uirinus Iliad fuflain 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force reflrain. 

Janus himfelf before his fane fhall wait. 

And keep the dreadful ifuies of his gate, 

'With bolts and iron bars: within remains 
Imprifon’d fury, bound in brazen chains : +" 

High on a. trophy rais'd of tifelefs arms 
He fits, and threats the world with vain alarms. 

He faid, and fent Cyllenius with command 
To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
To Trojan guefls, left, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. 


NOTES. 

* Here it might have been expedled the poet 
fhould have enlarged upon Augu/lus, whom.it was 
his great bufinefs to praife So an ordinary poet 
would have done : but Virgil is fo far from it, that 
he does not here fay one word about him ; hints at 
his reign, but fays nothing of his perfon ; nay, im¬ 
mediately breaks off, when he comes to that period. 
This is furprizing, and leaves the mind in fufpence. 
Virgil very well knew the force of Horace's rule, 'to 
take the belt opportunity of praifing. He had two 
more proper places for that fit bj eel', and for them 
he referved it. 

+ As the ancients enjoyed no fmall privilege above 
us, in knowing the perfons hinted at in- feveral of 
their authors; fo they received a great advantage, 
in feeing often the pictures and images that are fre¬ 
quently deferibed in many of their poets. "When 
Phidias had carved out his Jupiter ; and the fpe£lators 
flood aflonifttcd at fo awful and majeffic a figure, he 
furprized them more by telling them it was a copy: 
and to make his words true, (he.wed them the ori¬ 
ginal in that magnificent description.of' Jupiter, to¬ 
wards the latter end of the firft Iliad: the comparing 
both together, probably difeovered fecret graces in 
each of them, and gave new beantv to their perform¬ 
ances. Tims in Virgil's firft JEneid, where we fee 
the representation of rage bound up, and chained In 


Down from the deep, of heav’n Cyllenius flies. 

And cleaves with all his wings the yielding (kies : 
Soon on the Libyan fhore defeends the god, 

Performs his meffage, and difplays his rod ; 

The (nrly murmurs of the people ceafe. 

And as the fates requir’d they give the peace. 

The queen herfelffufpends the rigid laws. 

The Trojans pities, and protefls their caufe. 

Mean-time, in (hades of night JEneas lies ; 

Care feiz’d his foul, and deep forfook his eyes, 

■But when the fun reftor’d the chearful day. 

He rofe, the coaft and country to furvey. 

Anxious and eager to difeover more : 

It look’d a wild uncultivated fhore: . _ 

But whetherhuman kind, or beads alone 
Pofl'efs’d the new-found region, was unknown. - 
Beneath a hedge of rocks his fleet he hides ; 

Tall trees furround the mountains fhady (ides; - y 
The bending brow above a fafe retreat provides, Vj, 
Arm’d with two pointed darts, he leaves his friends, . 
And true Achates on his (leps attends. ■ 

Lo, in the deep recedes of the wood, 

Before his eyes his Goddefs mother flood: + 

• A huntrefs in her habit and her mien. 

Her drefsa maid, her air.confefs’d a queen. . 

«___________ Bare . 

N O T- E S. ‘ 

the temple of Janus ; though we . are much pleafed * 
with fo wonderful a defeription, how muft the plea- 
fure double on thofe who could compare the poet 
and the ftatuary together ; and fee which had put 
moft horror and detraction in his figure. . But we 
who live in thefe lower ages of the world, are fuel! ■ 
entire ftrangers to this kind of diverfion, that we 
often miftake the defeription of a picture .for an- 
allegory, and do-not fo much as know when it is 
hinted at. 

$ This is a moft entertaining and delightful feene. . 
A great prince thrown by a temped upon a ftrange • 
coaft, doubtful of it’s inhabitants, nay, doubtful • 
whether it has any inhabitants or no, is wanderino- 
m a wood, meets a perfon whom ne knows not 
but who appears to be a beautiful virgin. He fup- 
pofes her a nymph or a Goddefs, ‘in that lovely ro¬ 
mantic drefs. She.tells him a moll furprizim/ftory . 
relating to the place in which die. finds him, gives 
him advice and comfort; afterwards appears to be 
indeed a Goddefs, and not only fo, but his own 
mother, and then leaves him in fttfpenfe and anxiety. 
The folitude of the recefs, the unexpedlednefs of the 
meeting, the furprizing adventures, all confpire to - 
fill the'foul with ideas of pleafing melancholy, and 
impatient expedlations of the event. 
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Bare were , her knees, and knots her garments") 
bind;*" y 

Loofe was her hair, and wanton’d in the wind; . 
Her hand fuftain’d a bow, her quiver hung behind. J 
She Teem’d a virgin of the Spartan blood ; ~j 

With filch array Marpalyce beflrode i 

Her Thracian courfer, and out-llripp’d the rapid f 
flood, t j 

Ho! Grangers! have you lately Teen, The faid, 

One of my lifters, like my felf array’d,. !> 

Who crott the lawn, or in the forelt ftray’d? J 

A painted quiver at her back flie bore, "l 

Vary’d with ipots, a Lynx’s hide flie wore, l 

And at full cry purfu’d the tufky boar? J 

Thus Venus ; thus her Ton reply’d again: 

None of your fillers have we heard or Teen, 

O virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that llile; O more than mortal fair ! 

Your voice and mien celeltial birth betray ! 

If, as you Teem, the filler of the day ; 

Or one at leall of chafte Dianas train. 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain;:}: 

But tell a Itranger, long in tempells toll. 

What earth we tread, and who commands the coaft ? 
Then on your name fhall wretched mortals call. 

And offer’d viclims at your altars fall. 

I dare not, Ihe reply’d, alfume the name 
Of Goddefs, or celellial honours claim; 

For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear. 

And purple bulkins o’er their ancles wear. 

Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands you are, 

A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 

The riling city which from far you fee 
Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony'. 

NOTES. 

* This attitude is very graceful: Virgil had in his 
eye a palfage of Horner where he makes Minerva ap¬ 
pear to UlyJJes, but he has undoubtedly' here excelled' 
the Greek poet. 

+ Shetires them, not by ridingupon them, (asRuaus 
fdppofes) but, by out-running them: as Camilla docs 
in the eleventh book. She indeed was a good horfe- 
vroman too : and fo might Harpalycc. But, it appears 
from her hiltory that Ihe particularly excelled in out¬ 
running horfes on foot. Befides; the former fenle 
would ill agree with this comparifon; Venus being 
on foot, not on horfeback: It is true The is no more 
laid to be running, than riding: but file may well 
enough be imagined to be fo; becaufe The afterwards 
pretends that Ihe is feeking her filler, who is hunt¬ 
ing a boar: at leall to be walking is fomewhat more 1 
] ike Tunning* than to be on horfeback. It is true too, J 
Virgil’s main defign-is' to deferibe the refemblancc of I 


Phoenician Dido rules the growing (late, ~i 

Who fled from Tyre to fhun her brother’s hate: l 
Great were her wrongs, her flory full of fate § J 
Which I will fttm in fliort. Sichaus known 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, 
Poifefs’d lair Dido’s bed; and either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal dart. 

Her father gave her, yet a fpotlefs maid; 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway’d ; 

One who contemn’d divine and human laws. 

Then flrife enfu’d, and cuffed gold the caufe. 

The monarch, blinded with defire of wealth,. 

With lleel invades his brother’s life by Health;. 
Before the facred altar made him bleed. 

And long from her conceal’d the cruel deed ; 

Some tale, feme new pretence he daily coin’d. 

To footh his filler, and delude her mind. 

At length, in dead of night, the gholi appears ") 
Of her unhappy lord : the fpedlre flares, > 

And with eredled eyes his bloody bofom bears. J 
The cruel altars, || and his fate he tells. 

And the dire fecret of his houle reveals. ** ' 

Then warns the widow, and her houlhold Gods, 

; To leek a refuge in remote abodes. 

Lad, to fupport her in fo long a way, 

He (hews her where his hidden treafure lay'. 
Admonifh’d thus, and feiz’d with mortal fright, . 

The queen provides companions ofher flight: 

They meet, and all combine to leave the Hate, 

Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 

They feizca fleet, which ready rigg’d they find; . 

.-Nor is Pygmalion's treafure left behind. . 

The vellels, heavy laden, put to fea 

I With profp’rous winds; a woman leads the way.' 

__ I kno w 1 ' 

n u T e s. 

their habits: but Hill, if there be a refemblance in 
other circumflances, it is fo much the better. 

± This is a faintly compliment, which -.-Eneas here ■ 
bellows on Venus. His father dnehifes had ull-d 
the very fame to that Goddels when he courted her. 
This appears by thar very ancient Greek poem, in . 
which taat armour is fo beautifully definite.!, and 
which is thought Horner's: though it feents to be 
written before his age. 

§ In this narration of Venus, Virgil gives a true 
fpecimen of his own. The brevity' of it is admira¬ 
ble; and the opening of thcepifode of Dido perfedllv 
proper, and artful. It is not a tedious rec tal of 
what has no relation to the btilinefs of the poem:. 
;but it is like the narrative part of a play, neeeflary 
to the deiign in hand. This is what the moderns 
call plot and contrivance. 

jj Meaning-the crucity-committed before them.. 





I know not if by ft refs of weather clriv’n. 

Or was their fatal courfe difpos’d by heav’n 1 
At lall they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of new Carthage rife: 

There bought a (puce of ground, which Byrja call’d 
From the bull’s hide, they firft inclos'd and wall’d. 
But whence are you, what country claims your 
birth? 

What fetk you, ((rangers, on 'our Libyan earth ? 

To whom, with furrow ftreaming from his eyes. 
And deeply lighing, thus her foil replies: 

Could you whli patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate! 

Thro’ Inch a train of woes it' I lluntld run, 

The day would fooner than the tale be done! 

From ancient Troy , by force expdl’d, we came. 

If yon by chance have heard the Trojan name: 

On various feas, by various tempers tofs’d. 

At length we landed on your Libyan coall : 

The good .-Eneas am I call’d, a name,* 

While fortune favour’d, not unknown to fame: 

My houfhold gods, companions of tny woes. 

With pious care I refeu'd from our foes, 

To fruitful Italy my courfe was bent. 

And from the king of heaven is my defeent. 

With twice ten fail I crofs’d the Phrygian Tea; 

Fate and my mother goddefs led tny way. 

Scarce fev’n, the thin remainder of my fleet, 

From (forms preferv’d, within your harbour meet ; 
Myfelf diflrels’d, an exile, and unknown, 1 

Debarr’d from Europe, and from Jfm thrown, 1 
In Libyan deferts wander thus alone. J 


His tender parent could no longer bear. 

But, interpoling, fought to footh his care. 

Whoe’er you are, not unbelov’d by heav’n. 

Since on our friendly' (hore your fhips are driv’n. 
Have courage : to the gods permit the red, 

And to the queen expole your jufl requelt. 

Now take this earnelt of luccefs for more : 

Your fcatter’d fleet is join’d upon the (hore ; 

The winds ate chang’d, your friends from danger free. 
Of I renounce tny (kill in augury. 

Twelve fvvans behold in beauteous order move, + 

And (loop with cloling pinions from above ; 

Whom late the bird of Jove had driv’n along. 

And thro’ the clouds pnrfu’d the (catt’ring throng ; 
Nowall united in a go. dly team. 

They (kirn the .ground, and feek the quiet flream. 

As they with joy returning clap their wings. 

And ride the circuit of the ikies in rings ; 

Not otherwife your (flips, and ev’ry friend. 

Already hold the port, or with fwift fails' defeend. 

No more advice is needful, but purfue • 

The path before you, and the town in view. 

Thus having faid, i he turn’d, and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and diflievell’d hairjj: 

Which, flowing from her (boulders, reach’d the' 
ground, 

And widely fpread ambrofia) feents around : 

In length of train defeends her fvveeping gown. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 
known. 

The prince purfu’d the parting deity 

With words like thefe: Ah, whither doll thou fly? 

Unkind 


NOTES. 

* Modern critics may perhaps be dilgufted at 
jEneas’s praifiiig himfelf; but the ancients enter¬ 
tained different notions concerning felf-commenda- 
tion. Homer's Ulyffls calls himfelf the wifeft of the 
Grecians , as his Achilles does not fcruple to reprefent 
himfelf the belt and mod valiant of them ; and that 
too in a council of all the princes : Virgil has given 
us his approbation both of one and the other, in 
making sEneas talk frequently of his own piety and 
valour. Socrates in Plato is always brought in to 
his advantage \ he himfelf quotes the oracle, which 
pronounced him to be the wifeft of men. Xenophon 
reprefents Cyrus, upon his death-bedy as taking no¬ 
tice of the greateft beauty of his own character, his 
humanity y in a piece which every one knows was 
defigned for the charaeler of a perfedl prince. Ccefar 
and the great JcwiJh writer of his own life frequently 
commend themfelves: the greateft critic, as well as 
the greateft among the Romans, who fo often reck¬ 
ons modefty among the things which are moft ne- 


NOTES. 

cefiary toward rendering a man great in his pro- 
feflion ; how open and frequent is he in praifing 
himfelf, and ferting his own merit in a true light? 
But what puts this beyond difpute (and fhews at the 
fame time, that a julf commendation of one’s felf 
may be very confident with the greateft: modefty J 
it is to be found in the facred writings, in which 
Mofcs fays of himfelf, that he was the meekeft man 
upon earth. 

t This interfperfion of augury and religion fwells- 
the foul with great and awful ideas. 

J "The elegancy of this lovely defeription.can ne¬ 
ver be too much admired ; as well as the fudden and 
furprizing turn of the difeovery.—As Phidias is faid 
to have conceived his fublime idea of majefty from 
Homer's defeription of Jupiter, why may we not 
imagine that Raphael Vrbin borrowed his idea of 
that grace for which he is fo famous, from Virgil's 
Venus ? Our poet is never better pleafed than when 
he is deferibing what is beautiful. 
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Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d lhapes, and his embrace to Hum ; 
Never to blefs my fight but thus unknown. 

And ffill to fpeak in accents not your own. 

Againff the goddefs thefe complaints lie made, 

But took the path, and her commands obey’d. 
They march obfcure, for Venus kindly fhrouds 
With mills their perfons, and involves in clouds ; 
That thus unfeen their palTagc none might flay. 

Or force to tell the caufes of their way. 

This part perform’d, the goddefs flies lublime, 

To vifit Paphos, and her native clime ; 

Where garlands ever green, and ever fair. 

With vows are offer’d, and with foletnn pray’r ; 

A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. 

They climb the next afcent, and looking down. 
New at a nearer diftance view the town : 

The prince with wonder fees the ftately tow'rs,* 
Which late were huts, and (hepherds homely bow’rs; 
The gates and flreets ; and hears from ev’ry part 
The 'noifeand bufy concourfe of the mart. 

The toiling Tyrians on each other call. 

To ply their labour : fome extend the wall.f 
Some build the citadel ; the brawny throng 
Or dig, or pulh unwieldy Hones along. 

Some, for their dwellings choofe a fpot of ground. 
Which firft defign’d with ditches they furround. 
Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and ele£l by voice. 

Here fome defign a mole, while others there 
Bay deep foundations for a theatre : 


NOTES. 

* Here the fcene changes on a hidden, from the 
folitude of a wood to the noife and hurry of a great 
city, in the middle of building; the dcfcription of 
which is admirable in every parr. 

+ Obferve the buildings which Virgil hath fe-«. 
ledted, to make a particular mention of; i. A tem¬ 
ple for public worfhip. 2. A fcnate houfe to dif- 
penfe juflice. 3. Walls and a citadel for defence. 
4. Houles of particular inhabitants, g. A theatre 
for public fpectacles. Paufanias adds, to compleat 
the perfection of a great city, an academy for 
youth, and a relervoir of water for the ufe of the 
public. 

± This fimile is borrowed from one of Homer s 
on the fame fubjcfl: and Scaliger, according to his 
ufual method, very much prefers it to that of the 
Hrcck poet, and in particular extolls the harmony 
and fweetnefs of the verfification above that of 
Homer. —Nothing is more evident, than that the de- 


From marble quarries mighty columns hew. 

For ornaments of feenes, and future view. 

! Sach is their toil, and fuch their bufy pains. 

As exercife the bees in flow’ry plains ; f 
When winter pall, and fummer fcarce begun. 
Invites them forth to labour in the fun : 

Some lead their youth abroad, while fome condeufc 
Their liquid fiore, and fome in cells difpenfe. 

Some at the gate Hand ready to receive ■ 

The golden burden, and their friends relieve. 

All with united force combine to drive 
The lay.y drones from the laborious hive ; 

With envy flung, they view each other’s deeds ; 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 

Thrice happy you, whole walls already rife, || 
dEneas faid, and view’d with lifted eyes, 

Their lofty tow’rs ; then entering at the gate. 
Conceal’d in clouds (prodigious to relate) 

He mix’d unmark’d among the bufy throng. 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. 

Full in the center of the town there flood. 

Thick fet with trees a venerable wood : 

The Tyrians landed near this holy ground. 

And digging here, a profp’rous omen found: 

From under earth a courier’s head they drew. 

Their growth and future fortune to forelhew; 

This fated fign their foundrefs Juno gave. 

Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave. 

Sidonian Dido here with lolcmn Hate 
Did Juno's temple build and confecrate; 

Enrich’d with gifts, and with a golden flirine. 

But more the goddefs made the place divine. 

__ On 

NOTE 8>. 

fign of thefe two celebrated authors is very different. 
Homer intended to deferibe the multitude of Greeks 
pouring out of the fhips ; Virgil the di.igence and 
labour of the builders of Carthage. And Macrobius , 
who obferves this difference, Ihould alfo have found 
that therefore the fimilies ought not to be compared 
together. The beauty of Hauler’s is not inferior to 
Virgil's, if we confider with what exaftnefs it an- 
fwers to it’s end.—We will take this opportunity of 
alluring the reader, that in thefe notes 1 , we lhall be 
very cautious of leflening the character of Homer and 
advancing Virgil’s; by any invidious comparifons 
(as fome of Virgil’s tranllators and commentators 
have done) for no other reafon but becaufe we are 
at prefent engaged in publilhing the latter of thefe 
writings. 

|| What could be a more proper and natural re- 
ficiSlion for one, whofe thoughts were full of build¬ 
ing a city for himfelf and his colony ? 


The Genuine W O R K S of VIRGIL. 


On brazen Heps the marblp threlhold role, ' :f 
And brazen plates the cedar beams inclolc: 

The rafters are with brazen coverings crown’d. 

The lofty doors on brazen hinges found. 

What firll .Eneas in this place beheld 
Reviv’d his courage, and his fear expell’d. 

For while, expecting there the- queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple 
gaz’d 

Admir’d the fortune of the riling town. 

The flriving artilfs, and their arts renown ; 

He faw in order painted on the wall. 

Whatever did unhappy Troy befall; + 

The wars that fame around the world had blown. 
All to the life, and ev’ry leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here he fpies. 

And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. 

He flopp’d, and weeping faid, O friend! ev’n 
here 

The monuments of Trojan woes appear ■!£ 

Our known d-ifallers fill ev’n foreign lands : 

See there, where old unhappy Priam Hands ! 

; NOTES. 

* This was not uncommon in the temple of the 
ancients. The doors to the rotunda at Romo are 
covered with brafs, and turn on brafs hinges. The 
portico was covered with the fame formerly ; and 
it reded on brafs beams, fattened on with brafs nails 
or pins of the fame metal. One of thefe nails was fo 
very large, that it weighed about forty-feven pounds. 

t The Trojan war was with great propriety re- 
prefented in a temple dedicated to Juno ; for that 
goddefs excited the war, and was the caufe of the 
dedruftion of the city. It is oblervable that Vitru¬ 
vius, in his architecture, mentions the Trojan war 
as one of the fined fubjeiSls painting could afford, 
for the ornament of a palace or magnificent build¬ 
ing.— Virgil in a few verfes felecls the molt Itriking 
and beautiful pictures of the Iliad ; he has Ihewn 
his art in fcleCting thofe that" are mod proper for 
painting, as well as poetic defoription.—Nothing 
can ftrike the foul of a man more than meeting with 
the picture of his own affairs and diffrcfles in a lo- 
reign country, to which he is an. utter ftranger. 
'Monfieur Scgrais takes notice of an objection againlt. 
it: how could the Trojan war be in fo lhort a time 
fo particularly known to the Carthaginians P And if 
it were, had they no exploits of thc-mfelves, or- their 
.anceftors, to adorn their temple with, but were they' 
forced to fetch them from Greece and Troy ? The- 
fubltance of his anfwer, in which we perfectly agree 
with him, is this:, feven years had palled fince the 
conclufion of that war, according to Virgil’s ac- i 


Ev’n the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame. 

And Trojan griefs the Tyrians pity claim. 

He laid : iiis tears a ready palfage find, 

Devouring what he faw fo well defign’d ; 

And with an empty pi ill Lire fed his mind. 

For there he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, §. 
Purdi’d by fierce Achilles thro’ the plain. 

On his high chariot driving o’er the llain. 

The tenfs of Rhefus next his grief renew, 

By their white fails betray’d to nightly view. 

And wakeful Diomede, whofe cruel fword 
The centries flew, nor fpar’d their flumb’ring lord,. 
Then rook the fiery deeds, ere yet the food 
Of Troy they tade, or drink the Xanthian flood., 
Elfewhere he faw where Troilus defy’d 
Achilles, and unequal combat try’d. 

Then where the boy difarm’d, with loofen’d reins. 
Was by his horfes hurry’d o’er the plains : 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around. 

The hollile fpear yet flicking in his wound. 

With tracks of blood inferib’d the dully ground. || __ 

Mean 


NOTES. 

count: nothing in the world had ever been fo re¬ 
nowned : the Gods and religion of thefe nations were 
the fame : there might be, nay Virgil hints that there 
were other decorations of the temple, befides this . 
though none of them was fo likely to detain the 
eyes of JEneas. ' The thing was very pollible, and 
that is enough : for the reft, the genius of poetry is 
above trivial niceties in point of fa£b; to which , 
none but little poets will be confined, and which , 
none but little critics will infill upon. 

± That man mull be utterly ignorant of poetry,. 
painting, travelling, love of one’s own country,., 
friendlhip, natural affection, and. human nature it- 
fclf, who is not ienfibly touched with this patheti- 
cal palfage. 

§ There never was a finer pidltire of a piciure 
than this. As Virgil deferibes it from a painter of 
his own making, fo e wonder no real painter ever, 
took it from him. For poetry-and painting, like, 
different glades aptly dilpofed, may refledl images 
from one another.r—As to the moving picture of 
poor Troilus , it is certainly as fine a piece as any 
drawn by the great hand of Virgil. 

|| One is apt at firft.fight to underhand it-of 
Troilus’s fpear ; but (ss-Ruceus rightly cbferves) that 
cannot be, becaufe he had lofl his arms. It mull 
therefore be the fpear of Achilles ; which being driven 
through the breall of Troilus, ana he lying upon his 
back, mull of courfe be inverted, or have it’s point- 
downwards... 
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Mean time the Trojan dames, oppress'd with - ! 
w'oe, i 

To Pallas' fane in long procefiion go, ( 

l'n iiopes to reconcile their heav’nly foe : j 

Tliey weep, they beat their breads, tiiey rend their"'] 
hair, i 

And rich embroider’d veils for prefehts bear: < 

But the hern Goddefs Hands unmov’d with pray’r. J 
Thrice round the Trojan walls Achilles drew 
The corps of Hedlor, whom in fight he flew. 

Here Priam fues ; and there for fums of gold 
The lifelefs body of his fon is fold. 

So fad an objedi, and fo well exprefs’d. 

Drew fighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s 
bread.: 

To fee the figure of his lifelefs friend. 

And his old fire his helplefs hand extend. 

Himfelf he law amidft the Grecian train. 

Mix’d in the bloody battle on the plain. 

__ I 

notes. ■ " 

* The height of Diana’s ilature is frequently 
marked out by the poets ; and that generally by 
comparing her with her nymphs : we wifli we could 
now enjoy the fight of that famous pidlure of this 
Goddefs, by Appelles, in which this was fo-finely ex- 
prefied. 

+ A modern poet would have minutely and par¬ 
ticularly defcribed the ihape, the eyes, the hair, the 
cheeks, &c. of this beautiful queen : but Virgil, by 
a Angle epithet; like a mafterly painter with one 
ftroke of his pencil, gives one a fuller idea of her 
beauty, than all the florid expreflions which Taffo 
has bellowed on his Arrnida. 

± Virgil here compares Dido to Diana ; as he 
does afterwards in the fourth book ASneas to Apollo ; 
and in the twelfth Turnus to Mars. Similies are 
d.eligned always to illuflrate : but then illuftration is 
of two kinds ; either to inhance and fet off, and that- 
b.oth by heightening and leflening, .or only to ex¬ 
plain. In the firft kind, the two ideas need not be 
fo diftincl from one another, as in the laft. In the 
former inftance, to praife the graceful and noble j 
carriage of a gentleman, we commonly fay he looks } 
like a king : to vilify his mean and poor behaviour, 
we fay he looks like a mechanic. Now here, the 
ideas in comparifon are not very diftindt in their 
own natures : but it is enough that- by fuch compa¬ 
rifon the perfon or thing, is heightened,, or deprelled. ■ 
This fimile, and thole mentioned, with it; are of 
this kind : the figures which the perfons compared : 
with each other make, are almoll the fame : but | 
the. force , of the comparifon lies in. heightening the ] 


I And fwarthy Mcmnon in his arms he knew. 

His pompous enfigns, and his Indian crew, 
Penihefilea there, with haughty grace. 

Leads to the wars an Amazonian race : 

In their right hands a pointed dart they wield,. 

The left for ward fuftains the lunar fhield. 

Athwart her bread a golden belt fhe throws, ~i 

Ainidfl the prefs alone provokes a thoufand foes, l 
And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppofe. J 
| Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes. 
Fix’d on the walls with wonder and "iiirprize, * 

The beauteous Dido■; with-a num’rous train,+ ■ 

And pomp of guards, afeends the facred fane. 

Such on Eurotas’ banks, or Cynthia height,:£ 

Diana leems ; and fo fhe charms the fight,* 

When in the dance the graceful Goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 
Known by her quiver and her lofty mien. 

She walks majellic, and lhe looks their queen : 

____ Latona 


NOTE S. 

character of the one by comparing it with that of 
the other, who is of a much fuperior quality and 
degree. And fo on the reverfe, in the infiance of 
leflening. But in the other kind of Jimilies (which 
confifts in explaining, and is indeed the bell) thre 
is a new idea conveyed into the. mind ; as in the 
fimile immediately preceding this, by which the 
hurry of the builders at Carthage is compared to that 
of the bees in working their wax and honey. That, 
though beneath the thing to which it is compared, , 
does not lefien.it, being not defigned by way of con¬ 
tempt ; bur only explains it, by. reprefenting it un¬ 
der a new appearance ; which is extremely agreeable 
to the mind, by the variety with which it is enter-, 
tained. Were this diflinftion duly attended to, 
much falfe criticifm would be fpared in both in- 
flances : fome having condemned the former fort for 
the identity, or too great agreement of the ideas ; 
and others the latter Tort for the meannefs and low- 
nefs of the ideas. When,.as we Laid,- thole two 
forts of comparifuns arc made with quite different 
views; both", it is true, to illuflrate; but- the one 
by heightening or leflening, the other only by ex¬ 
plaining. There is indeed a, third fort, .partaking 
the nature of both the.other two:.nay, all which 
chiefly, leflen or heighten, do at the fame time in 
fome meafure. explain though it' is not always fo 
on the reverfe: yet fome too, which chiefly explain, 
do in fome meafure heighten or leflen : and all 
agree in this, that they illuflrate the thing, or per¬ 
fon defcribed ; and adorn and embellifh. the. da- 
feription. 
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Latona fees her fhine above the reft. 

And feeds with fccret joy her Went bread. 

Such Dido was ; with fuch becoming ftate, 

Amidft the crowd (he walks (crenely great-. 

"Their labour to her future ftvay Oie (pecds. 

And palling with a gracious glance proceeds; 

'Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the 
(brine; 

In crowds, around, the Avar tiling people join. 

:She takes petitions, and difpenfes laws, 

••Hears and determines ev’ry private caufe. 

'Their talks in equal portions (he divides. 

And where unequal, thereby lots decides. 

Another way by chance JEr.cas bends 
.His eyes, and unexpected fees his friends: * 
jlntheus, Sergcjlus grave, Ckanthus ftrong. 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. 

Whom late the tempeft on the billows toft. 

And widely fcatter’d on another coaft. 

The prince, unfeen, furpriz’d with wonder (lands. 
And longs with joyful hafte to join their hands: 

But.doubtful of the wifh’d event, he (lays. 

And from the hollowcloud his friends furveys; 
Impatient till they told their prefent ftate. 

And where they left their ftiips, and what their fate; 
And why they came, and what was their requeft : 
Forthefe were lent com mi Hi on d by the rclt. 

To fue for leave to land their ftckly men, 

And gain admiffion to the gracious queen. 

Ent’ring, with cries they fill’d the holy fane ; 

Then thus with lowly voice llioneus began : 

O queen, indulg’d by favour of the Godst 
To found an empire in thefenew abodes; 

To build a town, with-ftatutes to reftrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign; 

We wretched Trojans, tofsid on ev’ry ftiore. 

From fea.to.fea, thy clemency implore: 

Forbid the fires our .(hipping to deface. 

Receive th’ unhappy fugitives to grace. 

And fpare the remnant of.a pious race. 

We come not with defign of waftedul prey. 

To d.-ive the country, force the fvvains away; 



Nor fucli our flrt-ngth, nor fuch is our defire. 

The vanquiih’J dare not to fuch t Uuights.afpire. 

\ land i ■: re is Ily fieri a i-ain’d of old. 

The oil isfrni. id, „nd the men are bold ; 

I'll" Q:notrinns i.eld it Once, by common fame, 

How call Italia , ironi the leader’s name: 

To that Aweet region was our voyage bent, 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Difturb d our courfe, and far from fight of land, 

Caft our torn veflels on the moving far.d: 

The fea came on ; the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dalh’d the reft upon the rocky ftiore. 
Thole few yon fee efcap’d the ftorm, and fear, 
Unlefs you interpofe, a ihipvvreck here ;. 

What men, what monfters, what inhuman race. 
What laws, what barb’rous cultoms of the place. 
Shut up a defartfthcJre to drowning men, 

And drive us to the cruel fcas again ! 

If our hard fortune no compaftion draws. 

Nor hofpitable rites, nor human laws, 

The'Gods are juft, and will revenge our caufe 
JEneas was our prince, a jufter lord 
Or nobler warrior, never drew a iword; 

Obfervant of the right, religious of his word. 

If yet he lives, and draws his vital air, 

.Nor we his friends of fafety fliall defpair. 

Nor you, great queen, thele offices repent. 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 

We want not cities, nor Sicilian coafts. 

Where king Acejles Trcjan lineage boafls. 

Permit our Ihips-a fhelter on your ihores, 
Refittedfrom your woods with planks and oars; 
That if our prince be Cafe, we may renew 
Our deftin’d courfe, and Italy purfue. 

But if, O beft of men, the fates ordain 
That thou art fwallow’d in the Libyan maim 
And if our young lulus be no more, 

Difmifs our navy from the -friendly ftiore-; 

That we to good Acejles may return, 

And with our friends our common loftes mourn. 
Thus fpoke llioneus : the Trojan crew \ 

■| Wlth cries andclamours his requeft -renew, j; 

The 


} 
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notes. 

* Here .is another great furpiize in /Eneas ’s un¬ 
expectedly meeting with his friends. But then it 
is not fit they fhoiild yet difeover him ; firft, becaufe 
the fpeeches of llioneus and Dido would have been . 
prevented: and fecondly, becatife it makes way for 
another furprize afterwards. Every thing opens by 
decrees. And here we fee the art of Virgil, in 
-cloathing JEneas and Achates in an invifible in intle. 
This is as true plot as any in a play. Theconceal-. 
ment of Uhffes by Minerva in the 7th and 13th 


N O T E S. 

books of the OdyJJ'y ( hough manifeftly copied by 
Virgil in this place) is not diverfified with filth a va¬ 
riety of incidents ; nor is in itfelf fo agreeable. 

+ It would be too tedious to remark upon the 
many beauties of this (peech ; which is perfectly 
proper, and elegant in all it’s parts. 

X This harangue of llioneus is one of the fineft 
pieces of eloquence in the whole JEncid ; it accord* 
ingly produced the defired efleCts in it’s hearers. 
Virgil, who conftantly keeps up to the characters of' 

each 




T HE JE N E I D. 


BOOK I. 


The modeft queen a while, with dovvn-caft eyes. 
Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly tllus replies : 

Trojans difmifs your feats : my cruel late, 
Ami doubts attending an unfettled hate. 

Force me to guard my coaft from foreign foes: 
Who has not heard the ftory of your woes ? 

The name and fortune of your native place, 

The fame and valour of the Phrygian race? 

We Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. 


Whether to Latian fhores your cotirfe is bent, "I 
Or driv’n by tempefts from your firft intent, l 

You feek the good Acejlcs’* government, J 

Your men lhall be receiv’d, your fleet repair'd. 

And fail, with (hips of convoy for your guard : 

Or would you ftay, and join your friendly povv’rs "j 
To raife apd to defend the Tyrian tow’rs, ;• 

My wealth, my city, and myfelf are youths. J 

And would to heav’n the ftorm you felt would 
bri ng 

On Carthaginian coafts your wand’ring king. 

My people fhall, by my command explore 
The portsand creeks of ev’ry winding fhore ; 

And towns, and wilds, and (hady woods, in queft 
Of fo renown’d and fo delir’d a gueft. 


NOTES. 

each perfon he introduces in his poem, always em¬ 
ploye this Ilioneus, being a fine fpeaker, in embaflies. 

- ;f This difeovery is extremely beautiful. It 
equally furprizes and delights the reader. We fhall 
fcarce ever forget the pleafure we felt upon firft read¬ 
ing it. One may affirm that Arijlotle, who appears 
fo fond of furprizes and difeoveries in his poetiqs, 
would have been charmed with it.—The defeription 
of /Eneas's beauty, given him by Venus the Goddefs 
of it, is itfelf as great a beauty as that which it def- 
cribes. 

+ This comparifon contains a beauty which we af€ 
by no means fo fenfibleof as a Roman reader might 
be; for the ancient flatues both of marble and ivory 
were polifhed to fuch an extreme degree, that there 
was even fomething luminous and Ihining on their 
furfaces, and which dazzled the eyes of their be¬ 
holders. The Jhining countenance, which Horace 
fpeaks of, might probably allude to this appearance in 
ftatues. 

£ It may be afked by fome critics, what is there 
fine in this fpeech? Weanfvvcr propriety; and that’s 
■enough ; which there would not have been, had it 
been bright, and fiery. And if propriety be want¬ 
ing, it is a deferit which nothing can fupply. It is 
not always proper to flame and flafh; and it would 
have been here molt abfurd. /Eneas ’s bufinefs is to 
' No. 2. 
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( Rais’d in his mind the Trojan hero flood. 

And long’d to break from out his ambient cloud; 
Achates found it, and thus urg’d his way : 

From whence, O goddefs-born, tills long delay? 
What more can you defire, your welcome fare. 

Your fleet in fafety, and your friends fecure? 

i One only wants, and him we favv in vain 
Oppofe the ftorm, and fwallow’d in the main. 

Orontes in his fate our forfeit paid. 

The reft agrees with what your mother faid. 

Scarce had he fpoken, when the cloud gave way. 

The mifts.flew upwards, and diftblv’din day. 

The Trojan chief appear’d in open fight,* 

Auguft in vifage, and ferenely bright. 

His mother Goddefs, with her hands divine, 

Had form’d his curling locks, and made his temples 
fhine ; 

And giv’n his rolling eyes a fparkling grace, 

And breath’d a youthful vigour on his face; 

.Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold. 

Or Parian marble, when enchas’d in gold : + 

Thus radiant from the circling cloud he broke. 

And thus with manly modefty he fpoke. 

He whom you feek am I; by tempefts tofs’d, 

And fav’d from thipwreck on your Libyan coaft.; j: 
__Prefenting, 

~~~ NOTES. 

return thanks to the queen ; which he does with the 
utmoft propriety ; all the fentiments and expreffions 
being juft and exa£l. Want of fire and Ihining in 
an author, ora work, upon the whole, is always dul- 
nefs ; but it is quite otherwife with regard to this of 
that particular part. In all good painting, there are 
fhadesas well.as light; in all good muflicpthere are' 
plain notes as well as graces, low ftrains as well as 
lofty ones, nay diLords as well as concords. In the 
moft beautiful and magnificent building, every thing 
does not fhine : and if it did, the building would 
ceafe to be either beautiful or magnificent, becaufe 
it would be ridiculous. Befides ; thefe gentlemen 
might confider that there arefeveral forts offhiriing; 
there is the fparkling of a diamond, as well as the 
flafhing of a' fire ; and the brightnefs of gold, and 
fliver, nay of marble, and ivory', as well as the fpark¬ 
ling of a diamond. The palace of the fun, as def- 
cribed by Ovid, contains all thefe materials; as there 
is the ftrong dazzling fplendor of jewels, fo there is 
the faint one of ivory, and the foft one of filver: 
which laft is thus beautifully deferibed by Mr. Ad- 
difon; - 

The folding doors difpers'd a f.lver light. 

And with a judder gleam Yefrcjh'd the fight. . 

The place we are now confidering fhines with this 
fort of luftre; and many more pailages in his poem 
F are 
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Prefen ting, gracious queen, before your throne, 

A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majefly, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fatepurfues, and wants opprefs. 
You, who your pious offices employ 
To five the relics of abandon’d Troy, 

Receive the lliipwreck’d on your friendly fliore, 
Willi hofpitable rites relieve the poor: 

Affiiciatc in your town a wand’ring train. 

And Grangers in your palace entertain. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 

Who fcatter’d thro’ the world in exile mourn ? 
The Gods (if Gods to goodnels are inclin’d.) 
Ifacls of mercy touch their heav’nly mind ; 

And more than all the Gods, your gen’rous heart, 
Confeious of worth, requite it’s own defert! 

In you this age is happy, and this earth ; 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rolling rivers into fcas ffiall run. 

And round the fpace of heav’n the radiant fun; 
While trees the mountain-tops with lhades fupply, 
Your honour, name, and'praife fhall never die.. 
Whate’erabode my fortune has affign’d. 

Your image /hall be'prefent in my mind. 

Thus having faid, he turn’d with pious hafte. 

And joyful his expecting friends embrac’d: 

"With his right hand Uioneus was grac’d, 

Scrgcjltts with his left; then to his breaft 
Clcantkus and the noble Gyas prefs’d; 

And fo by turns defeended to the reft. 

The Tyrian queen flood fix’d upon his face, * 
Pleas’d with his motions, ravilb’d.with his grace 
Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man 
Then recollected flood, and thus began. 


} 
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What fate, O Goddefs-born, what angry pow’rs 
Have caft you Ihipwreck’d on our barren fiiores ? 
Arc you the great Tineas, known to fame. 

Who from celeflial feed your lineage claim ! 

The fame /Eneas, who fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anckijes on th’ Idean fhore? 

It calls into my mind, tho’ then a child, f 
When Teitcer came from Salamis, exil'd ; 

And fought my father’s aid to be reflor’d :• 

My father Bclus then with fire and fword. 

Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare. 

And conqu’ring, finifti’d the fuccefsful war. 

From him the Trojan liege I underlined. 

The Grecian chiefs, and your illuftrious blood,. 

Your foe himfel f the Dardatt valour prais’d;. 

"And his own anceftry from Trojans rais’d. 

Enter, my noble guelt, and you fhall find. 

If not a coftly welcome, yet a kind: 

: For rmyfelf,. like you, have been diftrefs’d,. 

Till heav’n afforded me this place of reft.. 

Like you an alien in a land unknown, 

I learn to pity woes fo like my own. 

She faid, and to the palace led her gueft, % 

Then offer’d incenfe, and proclaim’d a feail. 

Nor yet lefs careful for her abfent friends. 

Twice ten fat oxen to the Grips 1 he fends ; 

Befides a hundred boars, a hundred lambs, § 

With bleating cries, attend their milky dams. 

And jars of gen’rous wine, and fpaciotrs bowls,. 

She gives, to chear the Tailors drooping fouls. 

Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls,. 

And fumptuous feafts are made in fplendid halls: 

On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine,. 

With loads of mafly plate the fide-boards Ihine. 

And 


note s. 

are of the fame kind: calling a gentle light, not a 
fparkling one. But then wherever it is-proper, his 
Timid both flames and fparkles; the whole, like 
the above-mentioned palace, diverfified with variety 
of brightnefs; and, like that too, having the God of 
Light, and Heat, and Mufic, and'Poetry, for it’s in¬ 
habitant. 

* Here was the beginning of that violent paffion 
Dido afterwards felt for Tineas. 

t It is a very artful' ftroke in the poet to make 
Dido know fomething of Tineas's family and actions, 
which renders his good reception from a ftranger 
more natural ; and -inclined here to a favourable 
opinion of him at firft light. The fenriment with 
which Ihe concludes her fpeecb, is founded on the 
trueff knowledge of human nature;, for the pal lion 


NOTES. 

of pity is ever molt ftrongly felt by thofe who have 
been unfortunate.. 

+ The condudl of Virgil in the intrigues he forms,, 
has the fimplicity of Homer in it. Phe tempells. 
are made ufe of in the firll part of the Timid juft as 
in the Od\jpy. In this very part of the JEneid, Vir¬ 
gil fuits himfelf to the humour and charadler of bis 
hero, juft as Homer fuits himfelf to the humour of 
Achilles. For as he is paffionate, warm, and eafily 
provoked, A.gamcvmcn provokes him and urges hint 
by the mofl fenfible affronts. Tineas was of a foft 
and mild difpofition ; therefore with the utraoft 
propriety the poet makes ufe of good and benevolent 
offices, kind treats and entertainments, and the molt 
melting, and mo ft endearing pallions, to engage him 
to ftay at Carthage. 

■§ A feaft fuhed to the fimplicity of ancient times! 
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And antique vafes all of gold embofs’d, 

(The gold itfelf inferior to the coll,) 

Of curious work, where on the lides were feen 
The fights and figures of illuftrious men, £ 

From their firft founder to the prelent queen. ) • 

The good AEneas, whole paternal care* 
lulus' abfence could no longer bear, 

Difpatch’d Achates to the fliips in hade, + 

To give a glad relation of the pall; 

And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy. 
Snatch’d from the ruins of unhappy Troy: 

A robe of tifl'ue, ftiff with golden wire; 

And upper veil, once Helen's rich attire, 

From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought, 

With golden liow’rs and winding foliage wrought; 
Her mother Leda’s prefent when file came 
To ruin Tray, and fet the world on flame. 

The fceptre Priam's eldell daughter bore. 

Her orient necklace, and the crown fhe wore : 

Of double texture, glorious to behold. 

One order fet with gems, and one with gold. 

Inftrufled thus, the wife Achates goes ; 

And in his diligence his duty fhows. 

But Venus, anxious for her fern’s affairs, § 

New counfels tries, and new defigns prepares : 

That Cupid flhould aflume the lhape and face 
Of fweet Afcanius, and the fprightly grace ; 

Should bring the prefects in her nephew’s Head,. 
And in Eliza’s veins the gentle poifon Ihed. 

For much fhe fear’d the Tyrians, double-tongu’d. 
And knew the town to Juno's care belong’d. 

Thefe thoughts by night her golden {lumbers 
broke. 

And thus alarm’d, to winged love fhe fpoke. 

My fon, my ftrength, whofe mighty pow’r alone 
Controuls the thund’rer on his awful throne; 

NOTES. 

* Tendernefs being the characlerillic of AEnejts, 
the poet takes all opportunities of difplaying it. 

+ The character of Achates fuggells to us an ob- 
fervation we may often make, on the intimacies of 
great men, who frequently chufe their companions, 
rather for the qualities of their heart than thofe of 
the head; and prefer fidelity in an eafy, inoffenlive, 
complying temper, to thofe endowments which 
make a much greater figiire among mankind. We 
.do not remember that Achates, who is reprefented as 
thefirfl favourite, either gives his advice, or flrikes a 
blow, through the whole AEneid. 

$ There is fomething very entertaining in the 
particular defeription of thefe prefents, as to their 
richnefs, and antiquity, and the perfons to whom 
they belonged. We have the fame in die 5th and 
7th books. 


To thee thy much-afflidled mother flies, 

And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. 

Thou know’ll, my fon, how Jove's revengeful wife. 
By force and fraud, attempts thy brother’s life; 

And often hall thou mourn’d with me his pains ; ) 

Him Dido now with banilhment detains, C 

But I fulpedl the town where Juno reigns. y 

But this, ’tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician's heart: 

A love fo violent, fo flrong, fo fure. 

As neither age can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perform’d, now take my. mind 

Afcanius by his father is delign’d 

To come with prefents laden from the port. 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing lleep. 

And, ravifb’d, in Idalian bovv’rs to keep. 

On high Cythera ; that the fweet deceit 
May pafs unfeen, and none prevent the cheat,. 
Take thou his form and fliape. I beg the grace 1: 
But only for a night’s revolving Ipace; L 

Thyfelf a boy, alfume a boy’s diflembled face. J: 
That when amidft the fervor of the feafly 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her bread. 

And with fweet kifles in her arms conflrains,. 

Thou may’ll infufe thy venom in her veins.. . 

The god of love obeys, and fets afide 
His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 

He walks lulus in his mother’s fight. 

And in the fweet refemblance takes delight.. 

The Goddefs then to young Afcanius flies. 

And in a pleafing Humber feals his eyes ; 

Lull’d in her lap, amidft a train of loves. 

She gently bears him to her blifsful groves. 

Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, |[ 
And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. 



§ Here opens a new plot ; and -a very fine one it 
is. Virgil makes ufe of the relation which AEneas 
has to Vsnus, and Cupid, by introducing a mofb 
beautiful machine; upon which the paflion of Dido 
turns; and than which nothing can be.more enter¬ 
taining. 

|| In the original it is, “ Surrounded him with 
fweet marjoram ;” which would not found grace¬ 
fully in Englifh. Nothing efcapes the vafl learning 
of Virgil: One may think at firit fight that he ufes 
fweet marjoram in this paflhge, indifferently for any 
other odoriferous herb. It is no fuch thing. It is 
becaufe the marjoram of Cyprus had a power to 
drive away fcorpions, which were fo much to be 
feared, during fieep. This is alio confirmed by 
Pliny. 
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Cupid mean time afiiim’d his form and face, 
Following Achates with a fhorter pace; 

And brought the gifts. The queen, already fht 
Amidftthe ‘Trojan lords, in fliining {late,* 

High on a golden bed : her princely gueft 
.Was next her fide, in order fat the reft. 

Then canifters with bread are heap’d on high, ] 
1 'h’ attendants water for their hands fupply, V 

And having w a fil'd, with filken towels dry. J 
Next fifty handmaids in long,order bore 
The confers, and with fumes the Gods adore. 

Then youths, and virgins twice as many, join 
To place the diflies, and to ferve the wine. 

The Tynan train, admitted to the feaft, 

Approach, and on the painted couches reft. 

All on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze, 

But view, the beauteous boy with more amaze. 

His rofy-colour’d cheeks, his radiant eyes, 

His motions, voice, and filape, and all the God's 
difguife. 

Nor pafs unprais’d the veft and veil divine. 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flowers entwine. 
But far above the reft, the royal dame 
(Already doom’d to love’s difaftrous flame ;J 
. With eyes infatiate, and tumultuous joy, 

Beholds the prefents, and admires the boy. 

The guileful God about the hero long 
With children’s play, and falfe embraces hung ; 
Then fought the queen-: file took him to her arms; 
With greedy plealure, and devour’d his charms. 
Unhappy Dido little thought what guefi, 

How' dire a God flic drew fo near her breaft. 

But he, not mindlefs of his mother’s prayer, 

Works in the pliant bofom of the fair. 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former f 
care. ) 

\ The dead is to the living love refign’d. 

And all aEnea* enters in her mind. 


NOTES. 

* In the arrangement of the guefts Dido tabes 
place of AEncas, for the middle was the moft ho¬ 
nourable place among the Africans. Farther, the 
queen’s couch was of gold, that of /Eneas r.nd the 
Trojans of purple only. Dido being a woman did 
not give the upper place to her gueft. A good poet 
fiiould obferve even tbefe trifling decorums. 

+ Firgii often deferibes the incidents in his poem 
in allufion to the Roman cufloms. The ladies of 
Rome never drank wine but at religious ceremonies ; 
the laws of that city punilhed with death thole who 
drank it at any other time. Thus Dido does not 
drink it here but as at a ceremony, and does no 
more than touch her lips with it. 


Now when the rage of hunger was appeas’d. 

The meat remov’d, and cv’ry gueft was pleas’d. 
The golden bowls with fparkling wine are crown’d. 
And thro’ the palace chearful cries fefound : 

From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 

A golden bowl, that flione with gems divine, T 
The queen commanded to be crown’d with wine, i 
The bowl that Bolus us’d, and all the Tyrian line. J 
Then filetice thro’the hall proclaim’d, fltefpoke: 

O hofpitable ferae, we thus invoke, 

With folemn rites, thy facred name and pow’r f 
Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. 

So may the Trojan and.the Tyrian line 
In lafting concord from this day combine. 

Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer. 

And gracious Juno, both be prefent here: 

And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows add refs 
To hcav'n with mine, to ratify the peace. 

The goblet then file took, with neftar crown’d, 
(Sprinkling the firft libations on the ground] 

And rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace. 

Then fipping, offer’d to the next in place, t 
’Twas Bitias whom file call’d, a thirfiy foul. 

He took the challenge, and embrac’d the bowl : 
With pleafure fwill’d the gold, nor ceas’d to draw. 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer faw. 

The goblet goes around : Iopas brought* 

Hi s golden lyre, and fung what ancient Atlas taught. 
The various labours of the vvand’ring moon. 

And whence proceeds th’ eclipfes of the fun. § 

Til’ original of men and beafls ; and whence j 
The rains aril'e, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; j- 
And fix’d and erring ftars difpofe their influence. J 
What fhakes the foil'd earth, what caufe delavs 
The fummer nights, and fhortens winter days. 

With peals of fhouts the Tyrians praife the fong; 
Thofe peals are echo’d by the Trojan throng. 

__ Th’ 


NOTES. 

+ Probably fome celebrated mailer was compli¬ 
mented under the name of A/w the philofophical 
mufician at Dido's banquet; who perhaps was one 
of the Grecian performers then in Rome. 

§ To put fo much natural philofophy into a fong, 
may feem ftrange to a mere modern. Yet how 
much more grand and noble is it,, than a filly ftory 
of Ckloris and Phyllis, and fuch like frothy trifles, 
which are the fubjedls of fongs in our times ! By 
the way, how pretty would have been an opera, or 
a mafquerade, to entertain /Eneas and his friends 
upon this occafion! What pity it is, the ancients 
were not fo polite and judicious as we are ! 
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Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong’d the night. 
And drank large draughts of love with vaft delight. 
Of Priam much enquir’d, of HeSior more ;" 1 

Then slk’d what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore, !• 
What troops he landed on the Trojan Ihore. J 
The Heeds of Diomede vary’d the difeourfe. 

And fierce Achilles, with his matchlefs force. 

At length, as fate and her ill ffars requir’d. 

To hear the feries of the war defir’d : 

________ __ 

* It is natural to defire to hear thofe talk whom 
we love ; efpecially to talk of themfelves, and of 
their own adventures ; and yet more efpecially, 
when thofe adventures are uncommon and extraor¬ 
dinary. And therefore the following narrative in 
the perfon of JEneas , which is the entire fubject of 
the 2d and^ 3d books, is moll naturally introduced. 
Then there is fomething furprizingly plealant in the 
poet’s manner of reprelenting it. He firft tells us 
in his own perfon that Ibe aiked feveral particular 
random queftions about this, and that, and another 
thing.—The fudden change of perfons from the 
poet to the queen; the palling from thofe feat¬ 
ured particular queftions, to the general requeft in 
form and folemnity, preparatory to the noble nar¬ 
rative which follows upon it; the art of this poet 
being here like that of muficians, who fport them¬ 
felves with little warbling effays and flourilhes, while 
they are preparing to begin a grand and full concert ; 
and laftly, the concluding of the book with that re¬ 
queft, and fo leaving the mind of the reader in the 
moft eamell expectation, are.all of them circum-,j 


Relate at large, my god-like gueft, fhe faid, 

The Grecian ftratagems, the town betray’d ; 

The fatal ilfue of To long a war, 

Your flight, your wand’rings, and your woes de- - 
clare. 

For fince on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coaft, . 

Your men have been diftrefs’d, your.navy tofs’d - , 
Sev’n times the fun has either tropic view’d. 

The winter banifh’d, and the fpring renew’d. 

NOTES. 

fiances marvelloudy beautiful : and the more they 
are confidered, the more-beautiful they will appear. 
—And here we flia.ll take occafion to confider the 
admirable addrefs of ^Virgil, in ending and begin-, 
ning the feveral books, of his poem.—In dramatic' 1 
poetry, few things, are more confiderable, or fhew - 
greater art and judgment, than ending aCts.at pro¬ 
per periods, and beginning them with proper con-- 
ne&ions. And what aCts are to a tragedy, books 
are to an epic poem... There are two ways of con¬ 
cluding them, quite different from .each other, yet ■ 
both excellent in their kinds. They agree in this, 
that both leave an impreffion of fomething.very 
important, upon the mind of the reader ; but the 
one entirely concludes a confiderable aCtion or nan, 
ration, the next book beginning with a tranfition to 
fomething perfectly .new the other breaks off in 
the middle, and leaves the mind in a longing ex¬ 
pectation to know how the thread of the narrative 
proceeds ; which accordingly the beginning of the 
next.book .continues, by am immediate connection, . 
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A R G "tl M E N T. 

TFneas relates how the city of*Yroy was taken after a ten yearsJiege, ly the treachery of Sinon, ansi the firala- 
gem of a wooden hdtfe. He declares the fixed refotulion he had taken not to furvive the ruins of his country, and 
' the various adventures he met with in the defence.of it: at lafi, having been before advifed by Heel or 'sghoji, and 
now by the appearance of his mother Venus, hi is prAai’ed upon to leave the town, and fettle his houfioold Gods in 
another country. In order to this, he carries eff his father on his fhoulders, and leads his little Jon by the haml, 
'his wife following him behind. IP hen he conies to the place appointed for the general rendezvous, he finds a 
great confluence of people, but rniffes his wife, whofe ghofi afterwards appears to him, and tells him the land which 
was dejigned for him. 


A L L were attentive ro the godlike man t 
When from his lofty couch be thus began : 
Great queen, what you command ma to relate 
Renews the fad remembrance of our fate : 


not e s. 

* The dellru£lion-of an ancient, populous city, 
with, all thole feenes of devaluation, forrow, and jni-. ■ 
fery that mull attend it, is one of the tnoll llriking 
objects in the world. > Virgil accordingly chofe it, 
as the p rope reft fojbjedt imaginable to move the paf- . 
ftons of pity and terror, anid Purely he hath fucceeded 
tohiswilh. -One cannot but think, that he was 
•particularly pleafed with this fubjefl, as it happened 
to be left untouched by Homer. We mull not ne- • 
gleet to obferve, that Virgil recited this fecond book 
to the emperor Augujlus, in order to give his great 
patron a tafte of the fell of his jEneid. The verfi- 
lication of this book is extremely beautiful, apd it is 
in general the mofl corre£l piece of the whole poem. 

f Let us conceive an objedtar to put the follow¬ 
ing query : " Suppoling the author of the JEneid td , 
have related, in the natural order, the deftrudlion of 
‘Troy, would not the fubjedl have been, to all intents 
and purpofts, as much one, as it is, under it's prefent 
form; in which that event is told, in the fecond book 
by way of cpifode ?” We anfwcr, by no means. The 
-Tealon is taken from the nature of the work, and from 
ehe flute and expeditions of the reader, (i.) The j 


An empire from it’s old foundations rent, 

And ev’ry woe the Trojans underwent: 

A peopled city made a defart place; 

All that I faw, and part of which I was; 

^ Not 


NOTE S. 

nature of an epic or narrative poem is this, that it 
lavs the author under an obligation of Ihewing any 
event, which he formally undertakes in his own per* 
fon, at full length, and with all it’s material cir- 
cumftances. Every figure mull be drawn in lull 
proportion, and exhibited in ftrong, glowing colours. 
Now had the fubjedl of the fecond book of the 
jEneid been related, in this extent, it mult not only 
have taken up one, but many books, By this faith¬ 
ful and animated drawing, and ffom the time it muff 
neceftarily have to play upon the imagination, the 
event would have grown into fitch importance,.that 
the remainder could only have palled for a kind of 
appendix to it, [2.) The fame conclulion is drawn 
from coniideririg the ftate of the reader. , For, hur¬ 
ried away by an inltin&ive impatience, he purines 
the propofed event with eagernefs and rapidity. So 
circumltantial a detail, as was fuppofed, of an 
intermediate aflion not neceftarily connected with it, 
breaks the courfe of his expe&ations, and throws 
back the point of view to an immoderate diftancc. 
In the mean time the action, thus ituerpofed and 
prefented to his thoughts, acquires by degrees, and 

at 
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The Genuine W ORKS of VIRGIL 


.The C O N3). S O'Q K' '6f the ifi, N E I D.* 


A K a Tt m i: n t. 

TEneas relates host) the cityppX'roy Was taken after a ten years fege, by the treachery of Sinon, aild the firata - 
.gem of a wooden hotfe. , He declares the fixed refoluiion he had taken not to furvive the ruins of bis country, and 
'■“the various adventures he. met with in the defenceiof it: at Idfi, having been before advifedby Hector ’sghofi, and 
'■ noiv by the appearance of bis mother Venus, hi' is. prevailed upon to leave the to-wn, and fettle his houjhold Gods in 
another coiiiitry. In order to this, he carries off his father on his Jhoiilders, and leads his little fott by the hand\ 
‘ ‘his wife following him 'behind. IP hen he comes to the place appointed for-the general rendezvous, he finds a 

'' great confluence of people, bid 'niiffes his wife', whofe ghoft afterwards appears to him , and tells him the land which 
g was dejjgncd for him. 


A LL were attentive.to the godlike mant 
When fromhis lofty couch be thus began i 
Great queen, what you command me to relate. 

■ Renews the fad remembrance of our fate : . 

■ - a- - ■ ■ ™ —*— 1 —*-----?. 

• . . N 'O *T E ;S. 

* The deflruftion- of an ancient, populous city, 
with, all thqfe fcenes:ofjdev.adation,-foj : rovv, arid mi-, 
■fery that mud attend it, is one of the molt ftriking 
objects in the world. *Virgil accordingly chofe it, 
-as the propereft fubjetfi imaginable to move the paf- 
fions of pity and terror, an'd furely he hath fucceeded 
; tohiswifh. 'One cannot hut think, that he was 
rparticularly;pleafed with this fubjedt, as it happened 
to be left untouched by Homer. We mult not ne- 
^gledt to obferve, that Virgil recited this fecond book 
to the emperor -Augujlus, in order to give his great 
;patron a fade of the fell of his JEneid. The'verfi- 
: tication of this book is extremely beautiful, and it is' 
in general the mod correct piece of the whole poem. 

+ Let us conceive an objector to put the follow¬ 
ing qnety': " Suppofing the author of the jEncid td. 
have related, in the natural order, the deltrudtion of 
I Troy, would not the fnbjedt have been, to all intents 
and puipofes, as much one, as it is, under it’s prefent 
form; in which that event is told, in the fecond book 
'by way of epifode r” We anfwer, by no means. The 
-feafon is taken from the nature of the work, and from 
the Rate-and expectations of the reader. {i.) The • 


1 Art empire front it’s old fpiiridations rent, 
And ev’ry woe the Trojans underwent: 

A peopled city made a defart place; 

All that I faw, and part of which I was; 


Not 


; • ■ : • ■ n o "t e s. 

nature of an epic or narrative poem is this, that it 
lays the author under an- obligation of (hewing any 
event, which.ha formally, undertakes in his own-per- 
fon, at full length, and with all it’s material cir- 
cumdances. Every figure mud be drawn in full 
proportion, and exhibited in drong, glowing colours. 
Now had the fubjeft of the fecond book-of the 
VEneid been related, in this extent, it mud not only 
have taken up one, but many books. By this faith¬ 
ful and animated drawing, and from the time it mud 
neceflarily have to play upon the imagination, the 
event would have grown into fuch importance,.that 
the remainder could only have palled for a kind of 
appendix to it. (z.) The fame conclufion is drawn 
from conliderirtg the date of the reader, i For, hur¬ 
ried away by an irtdincSive impatience, he purfueS 
the propofed event with eagernefs and rapidity. So 
circumdantiaL a detail-, as was fuppofed, of an 
intermediate adtion not neceflarily connected with it, 
breaks the courfe of his expectations, and throws 
back the point of view to an immoderate didance; 
In the mean time the adtion, thus, interpofed and 
p re fen ted to his thoughts, acquires by degrees, and 

at 
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The JE N E I D.- 


B O O K II. 


Hot ev’n the hardeft of our foes could hear, 
Nor hern Ulyffcs tell without a tear. 

And now the latter watch of wafting night. 
And letting Hors to kindly reft invite.* 

But fince you takefuch int’reft in our woe, 
And Troy' s difaft'rous end defire to know; 
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NOTES. 

'at length ingrofles his whole attention. It becomes 
the important theme of the piece ; Or, at leaft, what 
follows lets out with the difadvanlage of appearing to 
him, as a new' and diftinht fubject. But now being 
related by way of epifode, that is, as a fuccindl, fum- 
mary narration, not made by the poet hirnfeif, but 
coming from the mouth of a perfon, neceftarily en¬ 
gaged in the progrefs of the adlion, it ferves for a 
lhort time to interrupt, and, by that interruption to 
fharpen the eager expectation of the reader. It 
holds the attention, Ibr a while, from the point in 
view ; yet not long enough to deftroy that impatient 
curiolity, which looks forward to if. And thus it 
contributes to the fame end, as a piece of miniature, 
properly introduced into a large picture. It amufes 
the eye with fomething relative to the painter’s de- 
fign, yet not fo, as to withhold it’s principal obferva- 
tion from falling on the greater fubjedt. The paral¬ 
lel will not hold very exactly, beeaufe the painter is, 
of necelfity, confined to the fame inftant of time; 
.but it may ferve for an illuftratioit of otir meaning. 
Shppofe the painter to take for his fubjedl, that part 
of /Eneas’s ftory. Where, with his Pctiates, his father, 
and his. Ion, he is preparing to fet fail for Italy. To 
draw in .flames, as a COnftituent part of this 
pidlure, would be manifeltly abfurd. It would be 
painting two fubjedls, inftead of One, But a diflant 
perfpedlive of burning Troy might be thrown into 
a corner of the piece, that is epifodically, with good, 
advantage; where inftead of diftradting the atten¬ 
tion, and breaking the unity of the fubjedt, it woUkl 
concenter, as it were, with the great delign, and 
have an efFedt in augmenting thediftrefs of it. 

. * Notwithftanding. thefe words contain a good 
reafon toexenfe TEneas from the talk defired of him ; 
yet wemuch miftake, if thatwas the.only reafon why 
the poet inferted them : the idea of the night-lccne 
adds very much to the folemnity and awtulnefs of 
the relation. Indeed the whole difpofition of the 
feene and the concomitant circumftanccs are admir¬ 
able in every relpect. A great prince, driven by’ a 
ftorni to aftrangc coaft, entertained by a great queen, 
in a numerous .aficmbly of princes, and nobility and 
guards, and attendants fuppofed to be Jill erring at a 
diftance, after a magnificent banquet in the largehal! 

O' a llately palace, hung round with tapers and fiam- 

* 


-I will reftrain my'lears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft and fatal night befel. f 
Bydeftiny compell’d, and in defpair. 

The Greeks grew weary of tiie tedious war ; 

And by’ Minerva 's aid a fabric rear’d, 

Which like a fteed of monllrous height appear'd; f 

The 


NOTE S. 

beaus, iii the dead of night, relates to her, at her re- 
quclt, fuch a furprifing hiftofy of wars, diftreilcs, and 
travels, as was never before heard of. 

T In this noble epifode Virgil judicioufly omits 
thofe parts of the Trojan war which had been treated 
of by Homer: and relates only the deftrudtion of 
Troy , which had . not been deferibed (though inti¬ 
mated) by.that poet, who concludes his Iliad with 
the death and funeral of TIcflor. 

j Servius obferves, that when Virgil fpealcs of the 
building this horfe, he makes ufe of the terms which 
belong to the ftlipwright’s trade. Pa ufarias fays, 
that every one mull either aftovv that this horfe was 
an engine made to batter the walls of Troy, or that 
the Trojans were moil ftrangely infatuated. Tubero 
and Hyginus, according to Servius on this paftage, 
were iikewife of opinion, that it was fuch an’engine 
as the ram or the teftudo, invented for the purpofe 
mentioned by Paujanias. But that it was exprefsly 
the fame as the battering ram is aflerted only on the 
authority of Pliny. But no hiflorical account can 
be produced that is reconcileable with Pliny's after- 
tion. In lhort, no former commentator on Virgil 
feems to underftand the true meaning of the Trojatl 
horfe; whereas it is Amply as follows. Informer 
times, when the fcience of cOrrelpondences was culti¬ 
vated in the ancient churches, a horfe was the hiero¬ 
glyphic reprefentation of the human underftanding; 
and this fignification of horfe was derived to the wife 
men round about, even into Greece: hence it was, 
when they would deferi be the fon>, irt which they 
placed the God of their wifdom and intelligence, 
that they attributed to it a chariot and four horfes of 
fire: and when they would deferibe the God of the 
Sea, fince by the Tea Were fignified fciences derived 
from the underflanding, that they .alio attributed 
horfes to him. And when they would deferibe the 
rife of fcienccs From underftanding, that they aifo 
feigned a winged horfe, which with it’s hoof broke 
open a fountain, at'which were nine virgins called 
the fciences ; for from the ancient churches they re¬ 
ceived this knowledge, that by horfe is fignified the 
underftanding, by wings ipirituaj truth, by hoof 
what is fcientific from the underftanding, and by 
fountain dodtrine from which fciences are derived. 
Nor is any thing elfc fignified by the Trojan horfe,. 

than 
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The Tides were plank’d with pine; they feign’d it 
made 

For their return, and this the vow they paid. 

Thus they pretend, but in the hollow tide, 

Seledled numbers of their'foldiers hide: 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And iron bowels fhiiF the dark abode. 

In fight of Troy lies Tenedas, an ifie, 

('While fortune did on Priam’ s empire frnile) 
Renown’d for wealth ; but lince afaithlefs bay,. 
Where Ihips expos’d to winds and weather lay. 
There was their fleet conceal’d: vve thought for Greece 
The fails were hoifted, and our fears releafe. 

The Trojans coop’d within their walls fo long. 
Unbar their gates, and iflue in a throng,* 

Like fwarming bees, and with delight furvey 
The camp deferted where the Grecians lay; 

The quai fers of the fev’ral chiefs they fliow’d, "j 
Here Phoenix, here Achilles made abode, a 

Here join’d the battles, there the navy rode. J 
Part-on the pile their wond’ring eyes employ, 

(The pile by Pallas rais’d to ruin Troy.) 

Thymcetes firft (’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojan delliny requir’d) 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down,. 

To lodge the monfter fabric in the town. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder niinii. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d. 

Or to the watry deep ; at leaft to bore 
The hollow fides, and hidden frauds explore 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide,. 

With noife fay nothing, and in parts divide. 

JLaocoon, follow’d by a num’rous crowd, 

Ran from the fort, and cry’d from far alond, 

O wretched countrymen! what fury reigns? 

"What more than madnefs has poftefs’d your brains ? 

N O T E S. 

than artifice or cunning exercifed by their under¬ 
ftanding in deftroying the walls. Indeed in our day, 
when the underftanding is deferibed after the manner 
received from thofe ancients, it is ufual to figure it 
by-j flying horfe or Pegafus fo likewife doctrine 
js-deferibed by a fountain, and the fciences by vir¬ 
gins ; but fcarce any one knows, that by horfe in 
the myftic fenfe is (ignified the underftanding; ftill 
lefs that thofe fignificatives were derived from the 
ancient reprefentative churches to the Gentiles. 

* This is human nature in perfection... Nothing 
could be more proper in the writer; or more plea- 
hint to the.reader, 

+ Here comes Si non upon the ftage, and the plot 
which is to be managed by his conduct. In de¬ 
fer ibing his art, Virgil, has-given fuflicient.proof of. 


j Think you the Grecians from your coafts are gone. 
And are Ulyjjes ’ arts no better known ? 

This hollow fabric either mufl inclofo 
Within it’s blind recefs our fecret foes ; 

Or ’tis an engine rais’d'above the. town, 

T’o’erlook the walls, and then to batter down.-' 
Somewhat is fure defign’d, by fraud or force 
'J rn/t not their preients, .nor admit the horfe. . 

Thus having faid, againft-the diced he threw 
Ji is forceful fpear, which, hiding as it flew. 

Pierc’d thro’ the yielding planks of jointed wood. 

And trembling, in the hollow belly flood. 

The lides tranfpierc’d, return a rattling found. 

And groans of Greeks inclos’d come illuing thro’the- 
wound. 

And. had not heav’n the fall of Troy, defign’d, q 

Or'had not--men been fated to be blind, l 

- Enough was faid and done, t’ihfpirea better mind: J 
Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood, 

• And Ilian tow’rs, snd PrJani’s empire flood. 

.. Mean time with fliouts the Trojan (hepherds bring.-; 
A captive Greek in bands before the ting :b 
Taken, to take ; who made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray. 

Fix’d on his aim, and obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent^' 

About the captive tides of Trojans.Row ;.- 
All prefs to lee, and fome infult the foe. 

Now hear how well the Greeks their wiles difauis’d, ., 
Behold a nation in a man compris’d. - ° 

Trembling the mifereant flood, unarm’d and bound';. 
He flar’d, and roll’d his haggard eyes around : 

Then faid, Alas ! what earth remains, what fea: 

• Is open to receive unhappy me !§ 

_What fate a wretched fugitive attends^ 

Scorn’d by my foes, abandon’d by my friends. 

_ He - 

NOTES. 

his own. We believe it may with truth be af¬ 
firmed, that there is not one fingle inftance in any. 
author, ancient op modern, which exceeds, or even 
equals it. This may. appear from-a detail of par¬ 
ticulars. 

4 It is a: miftake to think that cunning always-, 
fuppofes cowardice.. There is as much courage re-, 
quired in a good, fpy, as in a good general: UlyJJ'es 
(hewed as much of it in the- hufinefs of dealing the._ 
Palladium, as Achilles in the channel of Scaniamler. 

§. We rarely fufpeft thofe whom- we heartily, 
pity. Sinon therefore, by the fi rft words' he fpeaks, 
endeavours to- move compaflion ; and.be does it.-, 
moll cunningly in that abrupt manner, and by .way . 
of exclamation : which is leis fufpicious than :the. 
formalityof a fet fpeech. 
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He faid, and figh’d, and cart a rueful eye : 

Our pity kindles, and our padions die. 

We chear the youth to make his own defence. 

And freely tell us what he was and whence : 

'What news he could impart we long to know. 

And what to credit from a captive foe. 

His fear at length difmifs’d, he laid, Whate’er 
My fate ordains, my words fhall be fincerc : 

I neither can, nor dare my birth difclaim, 

Greece is my country, Sinon is my name 
Tho* plung’d by fortune’s pow’r in mifery, 

’Tis not in fortune’s pow’r to make me lie. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palatnedcs, not unknown to fame,+ 

Who fuffer’d from the malice of the times. 

Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes ; 
Becaufe the fatal wars he would prevent ; 

Whofe death the wretched Greeks too late la¬ 
ment ; 

Me, then a boy, my father poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care ; (■ 

His kinfman and companion in the war. j 

While fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport 
The caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 

3 made fomc figure there ; nor was my name 
Obfcure, nor I without my lhare of fame. 

But when Ulyffes, with fallacious arts, ' 

Had made impreflion in the people’s hearts,' 

And forg’d a treafon in my patron’s name, 

(I fpeak of things too far divulg’d by fame) 

My kinfman fell ; then I, without fupport, 

In private mourn’d his lofs, and left the court. 

n o T E s. 

* This frank confeffion at the beginning gives 
him an air of fi-nccrity; -which was mod likely to 
gain credit to all he fljould afterwards deliver. His 
pretended zeal for truth, joined with his misfor¬ 
tunes, is very emphatical. . 

+ His pretending to doubt whether they had ever 
heard of what he was fure they knew as well as 
himfelf; and his telling that known fa£l concern¬ 
ing Palamedes’ s death, together with the falfliood 
which he tacks to it, is exceeding artful: for a lie 
is never fo glibly fwallowed, as when it has truth 
for it’s vehicle. 

j; We may obferve in the bed poets a larger fort 
of break, which is ufed artificially in a poem to in¬ 
cite the attention of the reader ? We mean, when 
the narration is dropt in the mod engaging parts of 
It, or jud before fome very material incident: this 
ackls.a double defire of hearing : the audience gene¬ 
rally makes it their requed, that the fpeaker would 
go on, and inform them of the fequel, Thus it is 
No. 2. 


Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With filent grief, but loudly blam’d the date, 

And curs’d the direful author of my woes, 

’Twas told again, and hence my ruin rofe. 

I threaten’d, if indulgent heav’n once more a 

Would land me fafely on my native fitore, l 

His death with double vengeance to redorc. J 

This mov’d the mnrd’rer’s hate, and loon enfu’d 
Th’ eifedls of malice from a man fo proud. 
Ambiguous rumours thro’ the camp he fpread. 

And fought, by treafon, my devoted head : 

New crimes invented, left unturn’d no done, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own : 

Till Calcbas was by force and threat’ning 
wrought: 

But why—why dwell I on that anxious thought ?£ 
If on my nation jud revenge you feek. 

And ’tis t’ appear a foe t’ appear a Greek ; 

Already you my name and country know, 

Afluage your third of blood, and llrike the blow : 
My death will botli the kingly brothers pleafe. 

And let lnfatiate hbacus at eale. 

This fair unfini.lh’d tale, thefe broken darts, 1 
Rais’d expectations in our longing hearts, t 

Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. J 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 

With adted fear the villain thus purfu’d. § 

Long had the Grecians (tir’d with fruitlefs 
care, j| 

And weary’d with an unfuccefsful .war,) 

Refoiv’d toraife the fiege, and leave tile town. 

And had the Gods permitted, they had gone. 

_ But. 


— "■ NOTES. 

in the eleventh Odyjfty. UiyJJ'es, in the midd of 
his account of the infernal regions, makes a feint of 
concluding : we are immediately told, that the 
Phccacians were eager to hear him on :—fo it is ob- 
fervable, that the very fame break, and the very fame, 
fentiment after it, is ufed by Virgil: it is indeed 
improved in the latter; he has all the ufe of Ho¬ 
mers fufpenfe, without the tedioufnels of it 

§ Though he had before, in a great meafure, laid 
afide his fear, yet the relics of it mult dill.hang' 
about him. Or perhaps, to increafe their pity, he. 
counterfeited more fear than he really had. 

|| This long formal dory has fucb a mixture of, 
religion, and prodigy and didrefs, which lad is ex¬ 
ceedingly heightened by the folemn horror of an 
intended human facrifice ; that nothing could have- 
been better calculated to amiife and confound the 
underdandings of thofe who were already in great 
amazement. 
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But oft the wintry feas, and fouthem winds, 
Withitood their pafloge home, and chang'd their 
minds. 

Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d, 

But mofl when this Aupendous pile was rais’d. 

Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were feen. 

And thunders rattled thro’ a fky ferene : 

Difmny’d, and fearful of fome dire event, 

Eurypilus t'enquire their fate wasfent; 

He from the Gods this dreadful anfwer brought : 1 
O Grecians, when the Trojan fhores you fought, ? 
YourpaiTage with a virgin’s blood was bought ;* J 
So mull your fale return be bougltt again. 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main. 

The fpreading rumour round the people ran ; 

All fear’d, and each believ’d himfelf the man. 

ZJ/j/is took th’ advantage of their fright, 

Call'd Cakhas , and produc’d in open light ; 

Then bade him name the wretch ordain’d by 
fate, 

The public vi£lim to redeem the flate. 

Already fome prefag’d the dire event,. 

And law what facrifice Ulyffes meant. 

For twice five days the good old feer with flood 
Th’ intended treafon,. and was dumb-to blood-; 

Til! tir’d with cndlefs clamours, and purfuit 
O i Abacus, he flood no. longer mute ; 

Bur, as it was agreed, pronounc’d that I 
Was dellin’d by the wrathful Gods to die. 


NOTE S. 

*' This virgin was Iphigenlet, the daughter of Aga¬ 
memnon,, whom the oracle declared mud. be facri- 
ficed, before the Grecian fleet, which lay at Aulis, 
could obtain a favourable wind to carry it to the 
liege of Troy* One of Euripides's fined, tragedies is 
on this interefling fubjeil: and it has been imitated, 
and it’s principal beauties tranllated in one-of Ra¬ 
cine's on the fame fubjedl. 

-f The modelly of the man is wonderful-; as if 
it were a crime to-fave his life. But this again gives 
him a mighty air of fincerity and innocence ; and 
prepares the way to that compaflion which he en¬ 
deavours to move, or rather, to increafe, in thofe-in- 
imitable.lines which follow. 

I No wonder the Trojans,, who were ignorant of 
Sinon’s defign, were moved at thefe verfes, when it 
is fcarce poflible, even for us, who krlow the vil¬ 
lainy of them, to read' them without tears at lead 
we fpeak Foe ourfelves ; we take it to be one of. the 
mod moving palfages we ever met with. Virgil, to 
ihew the triumph of his art, will foften us with the 
tendered compaflion by the mouth of one whom we 
know to be a perjured villain. It is not indeed , upon 


I All prais’d the fentence, pleas’d the dorm fhould 
fall 

On one alone, whofe fury threaten’d all. 

The difmal day was come, the'prieds prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. 

I follow’d nature’s laws, and mud avow 
I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal blow.t 
Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of fafety when they fail’d away. 

But now what further hopes for me remain,. 

To fee my friends or native foil again ? 

My tender infants, or my careful fire, j:. 

Whom they returning will to-death require ? 

Will perpetrate on them their firft defign. 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine ?" 
VVhich, O! if pity'mortal minds can move! 

If there be faith below, or Gods above ! 

If innocence and truth can claim defert. 

Ye Trojans, from an injur’d wretch avert. 

Falfe tears true pity move : the king commands 
To loofe his fetters, and unbind his bands: 

Then adds thefe friendly words : Difmifs thy fears,.. 
Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert their’s 
But truly tell, was it for force or guile, 

Or fome religious end, you rais’d this pile ? 

Thus faid the king. He, full of fraudful arts,. 

This well-invented tale for truth imparts : 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high§, 

His hands now free, thou venerable Iky, 
___ Inviol able. 

NOTE S. “ 

the account of him, but of human nature in- gene¬ 
ral : but (till the perfon through whom it was con¬ 
veyed, would have prejudiced us againfl: it, had not 
the force of it been irrefiftible. No hope of ever, 
more feeing his beloved native country,’ children, 

; father ! that- was diflrefsful enough ; but little in.. 

: comparifon of.what follows: there was danger that. 

; thofe dear lives would be facrificed in his abfencc, 

■ and for-his fake. 

§ This fcilemn perjury to thofe who knew it not- 
i to be fuch, mud have been extremely- awful : and-, 

: now it is difeovered, it is enough to chill one’s 
: blood with horror. This fpeech being: the lad and. 

‘ principal part.of treachery, which he has to a£l,' he 
i ufhers it in. with this religious preamhle, with the 
no lefs folemn renunciation of his country, and thatt 
grave admonition to the Trojans to be true to their. 

■ promife; which are circumftances incomparably, 
adapted to- gain credit, and- raife attention ; as is. 

, likewife the iormal beginning of the tale itfel.f-: this 
iike.wife the Trojans knew as well as he could tell-; 
them ; and therefore he artfully begins with it, for 
the reafon above-mentioned; 
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Inviolable pow’rs, ador’d with dread, 1 

Ye'fatal fillets, that once bound this head, > 

Ye facred altars, from whofe flames I fled ! J 

Be all of you abjur’d ; and grant I may. 

Without a crime, th’ ungrateful Greeks betray ! 
Reveal the fecrets of the guilty Hate, 

And jullly punifh whom I juftly hate ! 

But you, O king, preferve the faith you gave. 

If I, to fave myfelf, your empire face. 

The Grecian hopes, and all th’ attempts they 
made. 

Were only founded on Minerva's, aid. 

But from the time when impious Diomede, 

And falfe Ulyffcs, that inventive head. 

Her fatal image from the temple drew,* 

The fleeping guardians,of the caftle flew. 

Her virgin ftatue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and prophan’d her holy bands : 

From thence the tide of fortune left their lhore. 
And ebb’d much fader than it flow’d before : 

Their courage languilh’d, as their hopes decay’d, 
And Pallas, now averfe, refus’d her aitL 
Nor did the Goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care : 

When firft her fatal image touch’d the ground. 

She fternly cad her glaring eyes around ; 

That fparkled as they roll’d, and feem’d to threat: 
Her heav’nly limbs diflill’d a briny fwear. 

Thrice from the ground flie le-ap’d, was feen to 
wield 

Her brandilh’d lance, and fhake her horrid fhield. 


NOTE S. 

* The ftory of Healing the Palladium was well 
known : but what a ufe entirely new does J'irgil 
make of it ! How judicious is the fvftion ! How 
Beautiful- the defeription 1 That Minerva's image 
was ftolen from-them, the Trojans did not want to 
be informed : but what became of it afterwards, and 
what erfedls it produced, they never heard before. 
Now then they are told.by Sinon : not that there is 
one word of truth in what he fays. And what 
could be more iurprizrng and-entertaining in itfelf ? 
Or more conducive to the execution- of the defign 
\he aimed at? 

if It isjeertain that Virgil often attributes to the 
Greeks the ettfloms of the Romans. Perhaps indeed 
•they were the fame in Greece that they afterwards 
were in Rome. At leaf! it appears to be certain, 
,fhat the Roman generals always returned to Rome 
•after an..unfortunate expedition, and never returned 
<*6 the fame- errrerprize till they had- taken new 
aufpiccs. : . 

£ Sinon neither, commends them for not having 


Then Calchas bade our hoft for flight prepare. 

And hope no conqueft from the tedious war : 

Till firft they fail’d for Greece ; with pray’rs befought 
Her injur’d pow’r, and better omens brought. + 

And now their navy ploughs the wat’ry main, j 
Yet (oon expeft it on your fhores again, !■ 

With Pallas pleas’d ; as Calchas d i c! ordain. J 
But firfl, to reconcile the blue-ey'd maid. 

For her flol’n ftatue, and her tow’r betray’d ; 

Warn’d by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wondrous frame : 

So lofty, left thro’ your forbidden gates 
It pafs, and intercept our better fates. 

For, ,once admitted there, our hopes are loft. 

And Troy may then a new Palladium boaft. 

For fo religion and the Gods ordain. 

That if you violate with hands prophanet 
Minerva’s gift, your town in flames fball burn, 
(Which omen, O ye Gods, on Gracia turn !-J 
But if it climb, with your aflifling hands. 

The Trojan walls, and in the city Hands, 

1 hen Troy fhall Argos and Mycenee burn. 

And the reverfe of fate on us return. 

With fuch deceits he gain’d their eafy hearts. 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 

What Diomede , nor Thetis' greater fon, 

A thoufand lhips, nor ten years fiegc had done ; 
Falfe tears and fawning words the city won, 

A greater omen, and of worfe portent, § 

Did our unwary, minds with fear torment; 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 

__ Laococn,. 


NOTES. 

done the one, nor advifes them to do the other. Fie 
only lays both before their eyes, and tells them the 
confequcnces of each ; leaving the reft to their own- 
choice and judgment. This is the more perfuafive,. 
for not being in the form of perfuafion. There is a. 
certain pride in human nature, which is flattered by 
being fuppofed to a£t of it’s own accord, and by it’s 
own prudence rather than by advice. Befides, Sinon, 
’having but a few minutes before been an enemy 
and a captive, and being ftill a ftranger, it would 
more efpecially have ill become him to be an ad- 
vifer ; and therefore he cunningly infinuates what 
he would have them do, not direillv prefer! bes it. - 
§ Though it is fflid before, that Shi oris ftory was 
believed, yet it might be fo- only, in a great mea- 
fttre, net abfolutely and entirely; or if it were a 
full belief then, yet upon farther confaieration, they 
might have altered their opinions. Take it which, 
way we will, this .amazing incident is extremely 
well timed, and moll properly introduced to con¬ 
firm their belief, and pulh them.on to the immedi¬ 
ate- 
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Laocoon, Neptune's pried by lot that year. 

With folemn pomp then facrific’d'a {leer : 

When, dreadful to behold; from lea we fpy’d "1 
Two ferpents rank’d abrealt the feas divide, > 
And fmoothly fvveep along the fwelling tide. * J 
Their flaming crells above the waves they fliew, 
-Their bellies feem to burn the feas below : 

Their fpeckled tails advance to fleer their courfe. 
And on the founding fhore the flying billows force. 
And now the flrand, and now the plain they held. 
Their ardent eyes with bloody flreaks were fill’d : 
Their nimble tongues they brandifh’d as they came. 
And lick'd their hilling jaws that fputter’d flame. 
We fled amaz’d ; their dedin’d way they take. 

And to Laocoon and his children make: 

And firll around the tender boys they wind. 

Then with their fharpen’d fangs their limbs and 
bodies grind. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious hade, but vain, they next invade : 
Twice round his waift their winding volumes roll'd,+ 
And twice about his gafping throat they fold. 

The pried, thus doubly chok’d, their creds divide. 
And-cowering o’er his head in triumph ride. 

With both his hands he labours at the knots. 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 

His roaring fills the flitting air around : 

Thus, wheiran ox receives a glancing wound. 

He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies. 

And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding fkies. 

~~ " N O T E S. . 

ate execution of Sinon’s plot. And this very much 
contributes to falve the reputation of the ‘Trojans ; 
who otherwife, notwithdanding the exquifite art of 
Sinon’s fpeeches, and the plaufible flories he had 
told them, cannot well efcape the cenfure of great 
weaknels and incredulity. Nor can it indeed, even 
with this excufe ; unlels we recur to the decrees of 
fate, which accordingly Virgil takes care in other 
places to mention. 

* This is .one of the fined and nobleddefcriptions 
that ever was made. It is rarely, if at all, exceeded 
by T:V/himfeIf, and equalled by nobody elle. To 
inflance in particulars here (as we have faid upon - 
another occallon) would be to tranferibe the whole ; 
which it is impoflibie to read, without the mod 
agreeable horror and adonilhment! > . - 

+ There is now in Rome a very ancient datue, 
entangled ill a couple of marble ferpents, which ad- i 
mirable group of figures is faid to be the work, of j 
Phidias. Pliny the elder tells us he had feen it in 
the palace of Titus. But the poet has the advantage 
of the ftatuary. The datuary can take.but.one. point, 


Their talks perform’d, the ferpents quit their prey. 
And tothe tow’rof Pallas make their way: 

Couch’d at her feet they lie protedled there. 

By her large buckler and portended fpear. - 
Amazement feizesall ; thegen’ral cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juflly doom’d to die, 

Whole hand the will of Pallas had withdood. 

And dar’d to violate the iacrcd wood. 

Ail vote t’ admit the Heed, that vows bo paid, 

And incenfe offer’d to th’ offended, maid. 

A fpacious breach is made, the town lies bare. 

Some hoiding leavers, fome the wheels prepare. 

And fallen, to the horles feet: the red 
With cables hawJ along th’ unwieldy bead. 

Each on his fellow for aflidance calls ; 

At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

. Big with dedrudtion. Boys with chaplets crown’d. 
And quires of virgins fing and dance around. 

Thus rais’d aloft, and then defeending down. 

It enters o’er our heads, and threats the town. 

O facred city, built by hands divine ! 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 

Four times he duck ; as oft the claflung found. 

Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 

Yet mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate. 

We hawl along the horfein folemn date ; 

Then place the dire portent within the tow’r: 
CaJJ'andra cry’d, and curs’d th’ unhappy hour 
Foretold our fate; but by the Gods decree 
All heard, and none believ’d the prophecy. 

' _ With 

NOTES. 

of time ; the poet can deferibe any a£lion fuccef- 
fively. Here you have the whole finite. You fird 
fee the ferpents on the lea, then on the fhore ; then 
killing the two fons of Laocoon ; and ladly killing 
Laocoon himfelf. This may make almod every par¬ 
ticular in this defeription of Laocoon s death, diffe¬ 
rent from the famous groupe of it in th e Vatican, 
except his own attitude, and the hair of his head ; 
which are like enough to be copied, the one from 
the other. 

j; Virgil does but jud mention Cajpwdra on this, 
occafion, without giving us the particulars of her 
prophecy. It had been very injudicious in Virgil 
to have put a long harangue into her mouth, fince 
whatever fhe could have laid, would have been little 
elfe but a repetition of what Laocoon had laid at the 
beginning of the book. The death of Laocoon, 
which.immediately follows his fpeech, together with 
the amazing circumdances attending it, were ad¬ 
mirably-contrived by. Virgil, and were fufficieht ti> 
confirm the Trojans in their belief of Sinon’s dory: r . 
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With branches we the fanes adorn, and wade 
In jollity the day ordain’d to be the lad. 

Mean time the rapid heavens roH’d-down the light 
And on the (haded ocean rnlh’d the night: * 

Our men fecure, nor guards nor centries held, 
But.eafy ileep their weary limbs compell’d. 

The Grecians had embark’d their naval pow’rs 
From Tcncclos, and fought our well known fhores: 
Safe under covert of the filcnt night. 

And guided by th’ imperial galley's light. 

When Sinon , favour’d by the partial Gods, 
Unlock’d the horfe, and op'd his dark abodes; 
Rc-flor'd to vital air our hidden foes. 

Who joyful from their long confinement rofe. 
Jyfantler bold, and Stbenelus their guide. 

And dire Ulyffes down the cable Hide : 

Then Thoas, Athamas , and Pyrrhus hade. 

Nor was the Podalyrian hero lad : 

Nor injur’d Menelaus, nor the fam’d 
Jlpeus, who.the fatal engine fram’d. 

A namelefs crowd fucceed ; their forces join 
T’ invade-the town, opprefs’d with (leep and wine. 
Thole few they find awake, firft meet their fate. 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 

’Twas in the dead of night, when deep repairst 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares. 
When HeSior 's ghoft before my fight appears, 

A bloqdy dirowd hefeem’d, and bath’d in tears. £ 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides dain, 

Tbeffal{an couriers dragg’d him o’er the plain.. 

Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 
thruft 

Thro’ the bor’d holes, his body black with dud. , 
Unlike that Hedfor, who return’d from toils 
Qf war triumphant, in JE(ician fpoils; 

NOTES. 

* The earth being really, compaded by the ocean, 
the ocean is by the poets, ingenioully fuppofed to be 
a,t the edge of our vidble horizon. And fo both 
day and night are imagined to fet in it, and rife from 
it. So here.as the day fets into the Wedern Ocean, 
the night rifes from the Eadern. According to that 
of Milton, 

— — — For the fun. 

Declin'd was ha filling now with prone career 
Fa th' ocean ijlcs, and in th' afeending fcale 
Qf beau'h the flars. which ufh.r earning rofe. 

+ Some verfes by their-duinefs incline a man to 
deep ; but thefe by their elegancy. The fvvect, 
fmo.otb, and foft dowingof them would lull us to 
the deep they dsferibe, did not admiration keep 
us. awake. For their found is. their leal! excellence : 
No. 2. 


I Or him who made the fainting Greeks retire. 

And lanch’d againd their navy Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard dood ItifFen’d with his-gore. 

And all the wounds he for his country bore 
Now dream’d afredt, and with new purple ran : j 
I wept to fee the vidonary man: }■ 

And while my trance continu’d, thus began. _ J ; 
O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion, and thy country’s joy! 

O, long expefled by thy friends! from whence.. 

Art thou fo late return’d for our defence? 

Do we behold thee, weary d as we are, 

With length of labours, and with toils of war? " 
After fo many fun’rals of thy own. 

Art thou redor’d to thy declining-town? 

But fay, what wounds are thefe? what new difgrace 
Deforms the manly features of thy face ? 

To this the fpedlre no reply did frame. 

But .anfwer’d to.the catife for which he came: 

And groaning from the bottom of his bread. 

This warning, in thefe mournful words, exprefs’d, . 
O Goddefs-born ! efcape, by timely flight. 

The dames and horrors of this fatal night: 

The foes already have pod'efs’d the wall, 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. _ 

Enough is paid to Priam's royal name. 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended. ’twas by mine alone: 

Now Troy to thee commends her future date, . 

! And gives her Gods companions, of thy fate: . 

From their.allidance happier walls expeid, 

Which, wand’riog long, at.lad.thou lhalt eredl. ! 

He fair), and brought me, from .their bled abodes, „ 
The venerable datues of the Gods-: . 

_ With 

NOTE t>. 

every .word almod contains an idea of a didined: 
beauty. 

+ 'Whoever confiders the char-aSer of PIcdlor, the 
Heroic virtue, as well as heroic bravery, the con¬ 
jugal, filial, and paternal piety of that- excellent - 
prince, will be the more fenlibly touched -with the 
unutterrgble Pathos of this defeription ; with the 
quedions which JEneas afks, and with- the no reply 
which his friend makes. Such a fpit it of fadnefs 
"reigns through the whole, as is only to be felt,' blit 
, cannot be exprefied. Then was there ever finch a . 
yifionary feene to introduce fuch a real one ? The 
difimal tranCticn, front tile one to the other is inex- 
predibly affecting ; the hero is waked front his fright- 
iul dream by that which fulfils it, . 

I _ 
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With ancient Vejia from the facred quire, 

The \vrta:h and relics of th* immortal fire. 

Now peals of fhouts come thtmd’ring from afar. 
Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled war: 
The noife approaches, thro’ our palace flood 
Aloof from ilreets, eucompafs’d with a wood. 
"Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th’ alarms 
Of human cries diftinCt, and clafliing arms: 

Fear broke my {lumbers: I no longer (lay, "] 

But mount the terrafs, thence the town furvey, j- 
And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. J 
Thus when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the (landing corn; * 

Or deluges, defeending on the plains, 'j 

Sweep oer the yellow year, deftroy the pains ?• 

Of lab’ringoxen, and the peafant’s gains: J 

Unroot the foreff oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiflinguifh’d prey. 

The fhepherd climbs the cliff, and fees from far. 

The wafleful ravage of the wat’ry war. 

Then HeBor's faith was manifeflly clear’d. 

And Grecian frauds in open light appear’d. 

The palace of Deiphobus afeends 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
r Uealegon burns next; the feas are bright 
With fplendor, not their own ; and fhine with Trajan 
light, 

‘New clamours and new clangors now arife, 

'The found of trumpets mix’d with fighting cries, 
■"With frenzy feiz’d, I run to meet th’ alarms, 

Refolv’d on death, refolv’d to die in arms. 

. But firll to gather friends, with them t* oppofe. 

If fortune favour’d, and repel the foes. 

Sptirr’d by my courage, by my country fir’d; 

T With fenfe of honour, and revenge infpir’d. 

Pantheus, Apollo's priefl, a facred name,! 

Had ’fcap’d the Grecian fwords and pafs’d the flame; " 
"With relics loaden to my doors he fled, 

.-And by the hand his tender grandfon led. 

What hope, O Panibcus! whither can we run ? 
Where make a Hand r and what may yet be done ? 
"Scarce had I faid, when Pantheus, with a.groan,£ 

Troy is no more, and Mum was a town! 

The fatal day, th’ appointed hour is come. 

When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 


n o t e s. 

* Homer, in his fecond and eleventh Iliad, has a 
comparifon of this kind taken from fire: and another 
. in the fourth taken from water. But Virgil has call 
them into one; and never did fire and water in con¬ 
junction better ftrive for the maflery,-than Homer's 
and Virgil's fimilies with each other. 

+ The facrednefs and Jieipleffucfs of a prieft’s pro- 


Transfers the Trojan ftate to Grecian hands; 

The fire confitures the town, the foe commands. 
And armed holls, an unexpected force, 

Break from the bowels of the fatal horfe. 

Within the gates, proud Sinan throws about 
The flames, and foes for entrance prefs without. 
With thoufand others, whom I fear to name. 

More than from Argos, or Mycente came. 

To fcv'ral ports their parties they divide ; 

Some block the narrow ftreets, fun; icour the 
wide : 

The bold they kill, th’ unwary they ftirprize, 

Who fights finds death, and death finds him who 
flies. 

The keepers of the gate but fcarce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and relift in vain. 

I heard ; and heav’n, that well-born fouls infpires. 
Prompts me, thro’ lifted fwords, and rifing fires 
To run, where clafhing arms and clamour calls, 

And rufh undaunted to defend the walls. 

Ripheus and Iphitus by my fide engage. 

For valour one renovvn’d, and one for age. 

Dymus and Hypanis by moonlight knew 
My motions, and my mien, and to my party 
drew ; 

With young Chora:bus, who by love was led 
To win renown, and fair Cajjandra’s bed ; 

And lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid. 
Forewarn'd in vain, by the prophetic maid. 

Whom, when I faw, refolv’d in arms to fall. 

And that one fpirit animated all ; 

Brave fouls, faid I, but brave, alas ! in vain ; 

Come, finilh what our cruel fates ordain. 

You fee the defp’rate flate of our affairs ; 

And heav’n’s protecting pow’rs are deaf to pray’rs. 
The pafiive Gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
1 heir own abodes: we, feeble few, confptre 
To fave a finking town, involv'd in fire. 

1 hen let us fall, but fall amidrt our foes. 

De/pair of life, the means of living fhows. 
bo bold a fpeech encourag'd their defire 
Of death, and -added fuel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging appetite. 

Scour thro’ the fields, nor fear the ftormy night; 

__ Thei t 

notes. 

feflion, the uterifils of religion, his Gods, and his 
little grandfon, make up a molt affeCling image in 
the midi! of war and confufion. 

X There is a very majetlic and folemn air of la¬ 
mentation in this fpeech of Pantheus; and it’s being 
put into the mouth of the priefl of Phoebus, adds a 
dignity and importance to it. 
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Their whelps at home expert the promis’d food. 
And long to temper their <1ry chaps in blood: 

So rufh'd we forth at once, refolv’d to die, 

Refolv’d in death the lad extremes to try. 

We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
Th’ unequal combat in the public fquarc; 

Night was our friend, our leader wasdefpatr. J 
What tongue can tell the /laughter of that night? 
What eyes can weep the borrows and affright 1 
An ancient and imperial city falls, 

Theflreets are fill’d with frequent funerals: 

Houfes and holy temples float in blood, 

And ho/lilc nations make a common flood. 

Not only 'Trojans fall, but in their turn. 

The vanquifh’d triumph, and the vidtors mourn. 
Our’s take new courage from defpair and night; 
Confus’d the fortune is, confus’d the fight. 

All parts refound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 
And grifly death in fundry fhapes appears. 

Androgeos fell among us, with his band, * 

Who thought us Grecians newly come to land: 
From whence, faid he, my friends, this long delay ? 
You loiter while the fpoils are borne away : 

Our fhips are laden with the Trojan ffore. 

And you, like truants, come too late afhore. 

Fie faid, but loon corredled his miflake. 


Found by the doubtful anfwers which we make ; 
Amaz'd, he would have fliun’d th’ unequal fight, 
But we more num’rous, intercept his flight. 

As when foinc peafant in a bufhy brake. 

Has with unwary footing prefs’d a fnake ;f 
He harts afide, nllonifh’d when he fpies, 

His rifing crefl, blue neck, and rolling eyes j 
So from out - arms, furpriz’d Androgcos flies. 

N <) t e s. — 


* In the following fines there is as great a variety 
of extraordinary incidents, as in any whole book of 
Homer's battles. The error of Androgeos in fuppof- 
ing the Trojans to be his friends; the latter tiifguif- 
ing themfelves with the arms of their enemies ; their 
fuccefs upon it for feme time; the attempts of Cho- 
rcebus to refeue Cajfandra ; the daughter of the Tro¬ 
jans from their friends, occafioncd by the miflake of 
their arms; file difeovery of their flratagem by the 
Grecians, anti the (laughter confequent upon it; the 
befieging and taking of the palace; and laftly, the 
death of Priam; all thefe particulars are illuflratcd 
"by a gre3t number of beautiful deferiptions, fimiles, 
and fpeeches; and the confufion, horror, and diflrefs, 
heightened to a degree inexprellible. 

+ This fineftmile, remarkable for it’s juftnefs and 
propriety, is copied and imitated from one of Homer, 
•-iu the third book of his Iliad, But it may be faid 


In vain ; for him and his we compafs round, 1 
Potlefs’d with fear, unknowing of the ground, J 
And of their lives an eafy conque/1 found. J 

Thus fortune on our firft endeavour fmil’d ; 
Choraebus then, with youthful hopes beguil’d, 

Swoln with fuccefs, and of a daring mind. 

This new invention fatally defign’d. 

My friends, laid he, fincc fortune fhews the way, 

’1 is fit we fliould th’ atifpicious guide obey. 

For what has Hie thefe Grecians arms be/low’d. 

But their de/lrufibon, and the Trojans good ? 

Then change we fhields, and their devices bear. 

Bet fraud fupply the want of force in war. 

They find us arms. This faid, himfelf he drefs’dl 
In dead Androgens' fpoils his upper vc/I, !- 

His painted buckler and his plumy crelt. J 

rims Hyphens, Dyrttas, all the Trojan train 
Lay down their own attire, and ftrip the (lain. 

Mix’d with the Greeks, we go with ill prefage, 
Flatter d with hopes to glut our greetly rage : 
Unknown, alTaulti. g whom we blindly meet. 

And flrew, with Grecian carcafes, the flreet. 

I hus w llile their firaggling parties we defeat, 

Some to the Ihoreand iafer (hips retreat: 

And fome opprefs’d with more ignoble fear. 
Remount the hollow horfe, and pant in fecret there. 

But ah ! what ufe of valour can be made, 

When heav’n’s propitious pow’rs refufe their aid ! 
Behold the royal prophetefs, the fair 
Cajlandra, dragg’d by her diflievell’d hair ; f 
Whom not Minerva's fhrine, nor facred bands, 

I n fafety could protcdl from facrilegious hands : 

On heav’n /he cart her eyes, fhe figh’d, /lie cry’d. 

(’ 1 was all fhe could) her tender arms were ty’d. 


NOTES. 

to the praife of Virgil, that he has applied t upon an 
occtffion where it has an additional beauty. Paris, 
upon the fight of Alcticlaus ’s approach, is compared 
to a traveller who fees a fnake /hoot out on a hid¬ 
den towards him; but the furprize and danger of 
Androgeos is more lively, being juft in the reach of 
his enemies before he perceived it: and the circurn- 
fiance ef the ferpent roufing his creft, which brigh¬ 
tens with anger, finely images the /Lining of their 
arms in the night time, as they were juit lifted up to 
de/ftoy him. 

+ This is a beautiful and moving picture of the 
lovely prophetefs in diflrefs. A reader of tafle will 
not be difpleafed to fee her fiery in the words of Mr. 
Thompson, taken from bis noble tragedy of Agamem¬ 
non, a play written in the true tafle. of the an¬ 
cients, and inriehed with many excellent imitations 
and tranflattons from the Greek tragedies. 
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So fm! a fight Ckorerbus could not bear,* 

Lot tir'd with rage, diilractcd with dtfpair ; 

Amid the barb’rous ravi/hers he flew : 

Our leader’s rath example we purfue. 

But (lorms of Hones, from the proud temple’s height. 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight : 

We from our friends receiv’d this fatal blow, 

Who thought us Grecians, as we teem'd in /hew. 
They aim at the miftaken crelts, from high. 

And our’s beneath the pond’rous ruin lie. 

Then, mov’d with anger and difdain, to fee. 

Their troops difpers’d, the royal virgin free: 

The Grecians rally, and their porv’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. 

The brother-kings with Ajax join their force. 

And the whole fquadron of Tbcfjhlitm horfe. 

Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try. 
Contending for the kingdom of the fky ; + 

South, ea/t and weft, on airy courfers borne. 

The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn : 
Then Ncrctis /trikes the deep, the billows rife, 

And, mix’d with ooze and fand, pollute the /kies. 
The troops we fquander’d fir/t, again appear 
From fev’ral quarters, and inclofe the rear. 

They fir/t ob/erve, and to the re/t betray 

Our different fpeech ; our borrow’d arms furvey. 


NOTES. 

This Priam’s faireft daughter, 

3 s a young princefs of engaging beauty 
Rais’d by diftrefs; of noble fenfe and fpirit. 
But by poetic vifions led a/tray. 

She dreamt Apollo lov’d her, and the gift 
Of prophecy be/tow’d to gain her promi/e: 

The gift once her’s, thecha/tly faithlefs maid 
Deceiv’d the God; who therefore in revenge 
Since he could not recall it, made it ufelefs. 

For ever doom’d to meet with difregard. 

Act iv. feene i. 

* The only ge/ture deferibed by Homer, as ufed by 
the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, is the 
. lifting up their hands to heaven, Virgil frequently 
- alludes to this paffage; particularly in the fecond 
■' book there is a pailage, the beauty of which is much 
raifed by this confideralion. There is a fine Caf- 
fanclra in the Florentine collection, in this attitude of 
di/lrefs. 

t Tiiis fiimile is taken from the ninth Iliad; and 
is very beautiful in both poets: but Virgil (as ufual) 

■ is moll particular in the material and //lining cir- 
CUtp/lances. 

% As this folemn prote/lation is natural and affec¬ 
ting in itfelf; fo it is much better in the middle of 
tiie confufion and diftrefs, than it would have been I 


Opprcfs’d with odds, we fall ; Chorccbits firft. 

At Pallas’ altar, by Penclcus pierc'd. 

Then Ripbeus follow’d, in th’ unequal fight; 

Juft of his word, obfervant of the right: 

Hcav’n thought not fo : Dymas their fate attends. 
With Hypanis, miilaken by their friends. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor thy bands 
Ol awful Phoebus , Cav’d from impious hands. 

Ye Tinjan flames your teflimony bear, 

W hat I perform'd, and what I fuffer’d there : £ 

No fword avoiding in the fatal ftrife,. 

! Expos’d to death, and prodigal oflife. 

Witncfs,.yc heav’ns! I-.ltve not by my fault, 

I drove to have deferv’d the death I. fought. 

But when I could not fight, and would have dyId,. 
Borne off to dillance by the growing tide,. 

Old Iphitus and I were hurry’d thence. 

With Paias wounded, and without defence. 

New clamours from th’ inve/ted palace ring; § 

We run to die, or difengage the king. 

So hofth’ aflault, fo high the tumult rofe, 

W hile our’s defend, and while the Greeks oppo/e; 

As all the Dardan and Argolic race 

Elad been contracted in that narrow fpace; 

Or as all Ilium elfe were void of fear, 

And tumult, war, and {laughter only there. 

Their 

" ’ NOT E S. 

either at the beginning or the end. Bccaufe the 
narrative is agreeably interrupted, and the mind un= 
expeCtedly diverted by fo fudden an exclamation. 

§ Here the fright was fuch, he fays, as if there 
had been no other over all the city-:, and the deferip- 
tion of it is fuch, as if there had been no other def- 
cription in all the book. The changing of the 
feene from the common ffrects of the town, to tfie 
king’s palace, both diverfifies, and heightens the 
image : and the extreme ob/tinacy of the fight on 
both fides, the furious attack on the one, and the 
defperate.defence on the other; that noble- deferip- 
tion of Pyrrhus, the violence and rage of his a/Tault, 
in which one trembles for good old king Priam, and 
the court, at every advance he makes; the breach 
made in the walls; the di/traCtion of the whole 
court, efpecially of the ladies, fhrieking, and run¬ 
ning from one room to another, hugging and killing 
the pillars, isc. the farther widening the breach ; the 
torrent of the enemies rufhing in ; the royal apart¬ 
ments and bed-chambers crouded with plundering 
foliiers ; the magnificent furniture huddled in heaps, 
and the whole palace in flames and ruin: all thefe 
circumftanccs' concur to give us fuch a complicated 
image of horror and confufion, as we can only ad¬ 
mire ; but can never fuiiy explain. 
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Their targets in a tortoife cart, the foes * 

Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe; 

So ne mount the fcaling ladders, fome more hold 
Swerve upwards, and by polls and pillars hold. 1 
Their left hand gripes their bucklers, in th’ afccnt. 
While with the right they feize the baftlenlfcnt. 
From the demolifli’d tow’rs the frojans throw 
Huge heaps of (tones, that failing crufh the foci 
Anti heavy beams and rafters from the (ides, 

(Such arms their 1 aft necefTitv provides:) 

And gilded roofs conie tumbling from on high. 

The marks of ftate and ancient royalty. . 

The guards below,-fix’d in the pais, attend 
The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renew’d in courage, with recover'd breath, 

A fecond time we ran to tempt our death : 

To clear the palace from the foe, fucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. 

A poflern-door, yet unobferv’d and free, t 
J. lin’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king’s clofet led, a way well known 
To Hcfior's wife, while Priam held the throne t 
Thro’ which (lie brought AJlyanax , unfecn, 
Trtchearhis grandlire, and his grandfire’s queen. 
Thro’ this we pafs, and mount the tow’r, from 
whence 

With unavailing arms the Trojans make defence. 
From this the trembling king had oft defery'd 
The Grecian camp, and faw their navy ride. ;£ 

Beams from it’s lofty height with fwords we hew; 
Then wrenching with our hands, th’ aflault renew. 

N O T E S. * 

* The tejlndo, or tortoife, was propcflv a figure 
which the foldiers caff themfelves into ; fo that their 
targets fhould clofe altogether above their heads, and 
defend them from the miffive weapons of the enemy; 
as if we fuppofe, thefirft rank to have flood upright 
on their feet, and the reft to have {looped lower and 
lower by degrees, till the laft rank kneeled down 
upon their knees : fo that every rank covering with 
tb< 3 ir target, the heads of all in the rank before them 
they refembled a tortoife's {hell, ora fortofpent- 
houfe. 

+ The palace of Priam being ftrongly beleaguer’d 
and inverted, before /Eneas can enter to it’s relief, 
he is. driven to a neceflity of Healing in with his 
party at a poftern, either defected, or undifeovered: 
through which they afeend to an old tower, and 
pufti the battlements of it down upon the enemy. 
Thefe arecircumftances, offo low a nature in them¬ 
felves, as not to admit of being embellifhed, or 
wrotight tip to the dignity of heroic poetry. Virgil 
Was confcious of this objection ; and happily found 
No. 2. ‘ 


And w-here the rafters on the columns meet, 
Wepufh them headlong with our arms and feet; 
The light’nitig flies not fwifter than the fall. 

Nor thunder louder than the ruin’d wall: 

Down goes the top at once ; the Grceis beneath 
Are piecemeal tom, or poUnded into death. 

Yet more fucceed, and tnore to death arc fent; 

We ceafe not from above, nor they below relent. 
Before the gate flood Pyrrhus, threat’ning loud. 
With glitt’ring arms confpicuous in the crowd. 

So fhines, renew’d in youth., the crcfted fnake. 
Who flept the winter in a thorny brake ; 

And carting off his Hough, when fpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with newgloty burns; 
Rellor'd with pois’nous herbs, his ardent fidcs 
Refle£l the fun, ahd rais'd on fpires he rides; 

High o’erthe grafs, hilling he rolls along, 

And brandirties by fits his forky tongue. 

Proud Pcriphas, and fierce Ailtomcdon, 

His father’s charioteer, together tun 
To force thegate : the Scyrian infantry 
Rurti on in crowds, and the barr’d pafl’agefree. 
Ent’ring the court, with fhouts the fkies they rend. 
And flaming firebrands to the roofs afeend. 

Himfelf among the foremoft, deals his blows. 

And with his axe repeated ftrokes bellows 
On the ftrong doors: then all their Ihotrtders ply, 

1 ill from the ports their brazen hinges fly. 

He hews apace, the double bars at length 
Yield to his axe, and unrefirted ftrength. 

A mighty 

NOTES. ’ 

the means of heightening and enlivening both circum- 
ftanccs by the help of ficlion. To elevate the affair 
of the blind poilern, he feigns, that through this gate 
and pafTagc, in the times of her profperirv, Andro - 
marhe was ufed to lead her young Ajlyanax to vifit 
his old grandfire Priam ; bv this image, noble and 
elevated in itfelf, and full of tendernefs, the lownefs 
of the clrcumrtancc, with regard to the poftern, is 
avoided and loft. To elevate the affair of the old 
mouldering tower being pufhed down, which con¬ 
veys but a mean idea, .he as happily fc : gns, that 
from thence they could take a profpeft of all 
Troy, difeover the camp and motions of the enemy, 
and furvey the extent of their whole fleet. This 
again is giving the old turret a fignificance which 
makes it’s demolition to be confidered with regret 
and pity; and quite turns off every thought of ri¬ 
dicule, arifing from the manner of it’s tumbling. 

£ This landfcape which lav in profpedf from the 
tower, diverfifies the feenes of fire and carnage he 
is defer. 1 bine. 
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A mighty breach is made, the rooms conceal’d 
Appear, anti all the palace is reveal’d. 

The halls of audience and of public flate. 

And where the lonely queen in fecret fat. 

Arm’d foldicrs now by trembling maids are feen, 
With not a door, and fcarco a fpacc between.* 

The houfe is fill'd with loud laments and cries. 

And (hrieks of women rend the vaulted fkies. 

The fearful matrons run front place to place. 

And kiIs the threfholds, and the pods embrace. 

The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plics,+ 

And all his father fparkles in his eyes. 

Nor bars nor fighting guards his force fuflain ; 

The bars are broken, and the guards are (lain. 

In rtifh the Greeks, and all th’ apartments fill ; 
Thofe few defendants whom they find they kill. 

Not with fo fierce a rage, the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withffood ; 
Bears down the dams with unrefined fway. 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

Thefe eyes beheld him, when he march’d between 
The brother-kings: I faw th’ unhappy queen. 

The hundred wives, and where old Priam flood, 

To Haiti his hallow’d altar with his blood. 

The fifty nuptial beds : (fuch hopes had he 
So large a promife of a progeny .) 

.~ ** NOTES. “ 

* The women in Greece, and all over the eaft 
(as the cullom holds to this day) had their apart¬ 
ments quite diflin£l from thofe of men, in the inner 
and moll retired part of the houfe. For their cham¬ 
bers to be broken open and violated was the mod 
dreadful of all calamities. 

+ The chara£ler of this fon of Achilles is all along 
fupported with great fpirit. There is a fine palTage 
in the eleventh book of the Odyffey, which from 
the relation it bears to this fecond book of the 
JEncid, we fhall quote at length. Achilles inquires 
«f Ulyjfes the behaviour of his fon, fince he him- 
itif dted : and Ulyffirs, to give him the highefl idea 
of Pyrrhus’s courage, anfwers him in the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

When 77 ion in the horfe receiv’d her doom, 

And unfeen armies ambufil’d in it’s womb, 

Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 

’Twas mine on Troy to pour th’ iinprifon’d 
war: 

Then when the boldeft bofom beat for fear. 
When the ftern eyes of heroes drop’d a tear : 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow’d, 
Flufh’d in his cheek, or fally’d in his blood ; 
Indignant in the dark recefs he Hands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 


The polls of plated gold, and hung with fpoils, 

Fell the reward of the proud vittor’s toils. 

Where’er the raging fire had left a fpace. 

Toe Grecians enter, and polfefs the place. 

Perhaps you may of Priam's fate inquire : ^ 

He, when he faw his regal town on fire. 

His ruin’d palace, and his ent’ring foes. 

On every fide inevitable woes ; 

In arms dilus’d, invefls his limbs decay’d 
Like them, with age; a late and ufelefs aid. 

H is feeble Ihoulders fcarce the weight fuflain ; ~| 

Loaded, not arm’d, he creeps along with pain ; j- 
Defpairing of fuccefs ; ambitious to be flain ! J 
Uncover’d but by heav’n, there Hood in view 
An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew ; 

Dodder’d with age, whofe boughs encompafs round 
The houfhold gods, and fhade the holy ground. 

Here Hecuba, with all her helplefs train 
Of dames, for Ihelter fought, but fought in vain. 
Driv’n like a flock of doves along the fky, 

Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 

The queen, when fhe beheld her trembling lord. 

And hanging by his fide a heavy fword. 

What rage, Hie cry’d, has feiz’d my hufband’s 
mind. 

What arms are thefe, and to what ufe defign’d ? 
_ Thefe 

NOTE S. 

His voice breath’d death ; and with a martial air. 

He grafp’d hisfword, andfhook hisglitt’ring fpear. 

^ Yes doubt) efs, every body mull : and here is 
fuch an anfwer to the queHion, as nobody but Virgil 
could have given us. To ufe the words of Ventidius, . 
kVas ever fight fo moving ? The awful character of 
a great and good king ; his hoary age, which in- 
creafes both our reverence for his perfon, and our 
pity for his misfortunes ; his vain attempt to die 
with glory, by putting on armour, when he was 
fcarce able to Hand under the weight of it; the gen¬ 
tle diffuafive of his queen, and her receiving him to 
herfelf and daughters, for whom he was fit com¬ 
pany, being as helplefs as therofelves; the murder 
of his fon before his face; that mofl pathetical fpeech 
extorted from him by grief, anger, and defpair; 
and his feeble effort to wound, as welf as provoke 
his infulting enemy ; the hot, rapid, and infolent 
youth of Pyrrhus , oppofed to the venerable, pious, 
and trembling age ot Priam ; the inhuman butcher¬ 
ing of the latter by the former, before the altar, in 
the prefence of his queen and daughters, and in the- 
blood of his fon ;—are all circumftances, which 
cannot well fail of drawing tears not only from the 
foftnefs of a woman, but from the bravery and ge- 
nerofity of a hero. 
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Thefe times want other aids: were Heflor here, 
Ev’n Heflor now in vain, like Priam would appear. 
With us, one common fhelter thou fhait find. 

Or in one common fate with us be join’d. 

She faid, and with a lafl falute embrac’d 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plac’d. 

Behold Polites, one of Priam's fons, 

Purfu’d by Pyrrhus , there for fafety runs. 

Thro’ fwords and foes, amaz'd and hurt he flies 
Thro* empty courts and open galleries: 

Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, purfucs ; 

And often reaches, and his thrufls renews : 

The youth transfix’d, with lamentable cries 
Expires, before his wretched parents’ eyes. 

Whom, galping at his feet, when Priam law. 

The fear ol death gave place to nature's law : 

And fhaking more with anger than with age. 

The Gods, faid he, requite thy brutal rage ; 

As fure they will. Barbarian, lure they mull, 

If there be Gods in heav’n, and Gods be juft: 

Who tak’ft in wrongs an infolent delight ; 

With a foil’s death t’ infeft a father’s fight. 

Not he, whom thou and lying fame confjpire 
To call thee his : not he, thy vaunted fire, 

Thus us’d my wretched age : the Gods he fear’d, * 
The laws of nature and of nations heard. 

He chear’d my forrows, and for fums of gold 
The bloodlefs carcafe of my PIcflor fold ; 


Pity’d the woes a parent underwent. 

And fent me back in fafety from his tent. 

This faid, his feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt ring, feem’d to loiter as it flew ; 

Juft, and but barely, to the mark it held. 

And faintly tinkl’d on the brazen fhield. 

Then Pyrrhus thus : Go thou from me to fate ; 
And to my father my foul deeds relate.+ 

Now die ; with that he dragg’d the trembling 
fire, 

I Slid’ ring thro’ clotted blood, and holy mire, 

(The mingled pafle his murder’d fnn had made,) 1 
Haul’d from beneath the violated (hade ; L 

And on the facred pile the royal victim laid. J 
His right hand held his bloody faulchion bare. 

His left he twilled in his hoary hair : 

Then, with a Ipcedy thrufl, his heart he found : "j 
The lukewarm blood came rulhing thro’ the ! 

wound, r 

Andfanguine flre.ims difiain’d the facred ground. J 
Thus Priam fell, and (har’d one common fate 
With 7 ~roy in afhes, and his ruin’d (late : 

He, who the feeptre of all Afia fvvay’d, 

Whom monarchs like domellic flaves obey’d, 

On the bleak fhore now lies th’ abandon’d king, 

A headlefs carcafe, and a namelefs thing. 

Then, not before, I felt my curdled blood £ 
Congeal with fear ; my hair with horror flood ; 


NOTES. 

* Achilles in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, 
receives old Priam with tendernefs and compaflion, 
and reflores to him the body of his fon He£lor .— 
This interview between Priam and Achilles w'ould 
furnifh an admirable fubjeCt for a painter, in the 
fttrprize of Achilles and the other fpedlators, and 
the attitude of Priam, and the forrows in the coun¬ 
tenance of this unfortunate king. That circum- 
ftance of Priam's killing the hamls of Achilles is in¬ 
imitably fine ; “ he kils’d, (fays Homer) the hands 
of Achilles, thofe terrible, murderous hands, that had 
robbed him of fo many fons." By thefe two words 
tbe poet recalls to our minds, all the noble actions 
performed by Achilles in the whole Iliad; and at the 
fame time flrikes us with the utmofl compaflion for 
this unhappy king, who is reduced fo low as to be 
obliged to kifs thofe hands that had flain his fub- 
jeCts, and ruined his kingdom and family. 

+ Virgil was too judicious (fays Mr. Pope) to 
imitate Homer in fome of his cruel and inhuman 
lpeeches, made over the dying and the dead; and 
is much more referved in his farcafms and inftdts. 
There are not aboie lour or five in the whole Aineid. 
That of Pyrrhus to Priam in the fecond book, tho’ 


NOTE S. 

barbarous in itfelf, may be accounted for, as in¬ 
tended to raife a character of horror, and render the 
action of Pyrrhus odious ; whereas Homer itains 
.his mod favourite characters with thefe barbarities. 
That of Afeanius over Numinus in the ninth, was a 
fair opportunity where Virgil might have indulged 
the immour of a cruel raillery, and have been ex* 
cufeei by the youth and ga'ety of the fpeaker; yet it 
is no more than a very modefl anfiver to the info- 
lencies with which he hadjull been provoked by his 
enemy, only retorting two of his own words upon 
him. He never fuffers his A'.neas to fall into this 
praClice, but while lie is on fire with indignation 
after the death of his friend Pallas. 

| In the heat and hurry of the war, he was all 
fire and fury : but now after the utter ruin of J is 
country, and particularly the death of the king, he 
is feized with horror, and fhinks.it no impeachment 
of his courage that he is fo, fince this is the firft 
time he is fo feized : and, fuppofing him to have the 
fentiments of a man, nothing but hoiror can now 
be the objeCl of his thoughts. Then the tranfition 
from the diflrefs of his country in general to that of 
himfelf and his family in particular, is no lefs re¬ 
markable. 
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My father’s image fill'd my pious mind ;* The punifh’d crime fhal! let my foul-at cafe, 

Lelt equal rears might equal loi nine tind. And miirrn'ring manes of mv friends appealc. 

Again I thought on my forlaken wife, Thus while I rave, a gleam of'pleafant light 

And trembled for my Ion’s abandon’d life. Spread o’er the place, and Alining heav’nly bright, 

] look’d about, but found myfclf alone. My mother flood reveal’d before my fight.t 

Deferted at mV need, my friends were gone. Never fo radiant did her eye? appear, 

Some fpont with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, Nor her own (tar oonfefs’d a light fo clear. 

Leap'd headlong from the heights, the flames con- Great in her charms, as when on Gods above 

fum’d the reft. She looks, and breathes herfelf into their love. 


Thus, wand’ring in my way, without a guide. 

The gracelfcfs Helen in the porch I fpy’d 
Of I'yin’s temple ; there fhe lurk’d alone ; 

Muffled fhe fat, and what fhe could, unknown; 
But by the flames that caft their blaze around, 
That common bane of Greece and Troy, I found. 
For I Hum burnt, fhe dreads the Trojan’s fword ; "j 
More dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord, i- 
Kv’n by thofe Gods who refug’d her, abhorr’d. J 
Trembling with rage, the ftrumpet I regard, 
Ref'Iv’d to give her guilt the due reward. 

; Shall fhe triumphant fail before the wind. 

And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind ? 

Shall fhe, her kingdom and her friends review- 
In ftate attended with a captive crew ; 

While-unreveng’d, the good old Priam falls, 

And Grecian fires confume the Trojan walls ? 

For this the Phrygian fields and Xauthian flood 
Were fwell'd with bodies, and were drunk with 
blood. 

’Trs true, a foldicr can fmall honour gain, 

And boaft no conqueft from a woman flainq 
Yet (hall the fa£l not pals without applaufe. 

Of vengeance taken in fo jult a caufe. 

NOTE s. 


She held my hand the deftin’d blow' to break ; 
Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. 

My fon, from whence this madntfs, this neglccl 
Of my commands, and thofe vvliom I protect P 
Why this unmanly rage r Recal to mind 
Whom,you forfake, what pledges leave behind. 
Look if your haplefs father yet furvivc. 

Or if AJcanius or Crciija live. 

Around your houfe the greedy Grecians err; 

And tliefe had perilh’d in the nightly war. 

But for any prcf encc and protecting care. 

Not Pie fen's face, nor Paris was in fault: 


But by the Gods was this deftruCtion brought. 

Now caft your eyes around ; while I diflove 
The mills and films that mortal eyes involve ; 

Purge from your fight the drofs, and make you fee 
The fhape of each avenging deity, j: 

Enlighten'd thus, my juft commands fulfil ; 

Nor fear obedience to your mother’s will. 

Where yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftoncs, where clouds of dull arife. 
Amid that Another, Neptune holds his place,§ i 
Below the wall’s foundation drives his mace, L 

And heaves the building from the lolid bafe. J 


NOTES. 


markable. His care was for bis religion in the firft 
place, for his king and country in the fecond, and 
for his family in the third. It is hard to fay, 
whether the piety, and true rational courage of 
the hero, or the art of the poet, be more confide- 
rable. 

* This circumftancc of hrs being put in mind of 
his father and family, by feeing tiie lamentable 
death of old Priam, is very natural and moving. 
The diftrefs is now worked up to the heighth. 
/Eneas is left alone amid all the dangers that fur- 
rounded him. 

f With what pomp and majefty has the poet in¬ 
troduced this piece of machinery! at the fame time, 
how great is hi art and judgment in bringing in Penas 
to make /Eneas defift from any farther attempts in 
-endeavouring to fave the city ! nothing but the ap¬ 
pearance of this gnddefs, who plainly mews him the 


deities that are engaged in deifroying Troy, could 
make jEneas forfake the fight. 

$ This paftage is an inftance of the fublime ftyle. 
For the perfection of poetical fublimity both in dic¬ 
tion and fentiment, there is perhaps nothing equal 
to them in the heathen world. What ideas can be 
more amazingly grand and awful, than that of a 
mortal having his eyes opened by a divine power, to 
lee the Gods in all the enfigns of terror and majefty, 
even then adually employed in the deltruCtion of his 
country ! 

§ This imagery is prodigioufly fublime; the 
thought of Venus’ s clearing his eye, and Ihewing 
him the Gods at work in deltroying the city, is nobly 
circuited. We apprehend this to be one of the 
lublimeft palfages in Virgil's writings, and indeed 
it is comparable to any thing in Homer, the grearcil 
commendation that can be given it. 
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Look where, in arms, imperial Juno {lands, I 
•Full in the Scaan gate, with loud commands ; r 
Urging on fhore the tardy Grecian bands.** J 

See Pallas, of her fnaky buckler proud, 

Beftrides the tow’r, refulgent thro’ the cloud : 

See Jove new courage to the foe fupplies, • 

And arms againfl the town the partial deities. 

Hade hence, my fon, this fruitlefs labour end ; ") 

Hade where your trembling fpoufe and fire attend ; i 
Halle, and a mother’s care your pallage {hall be- f 
friend. J 

She faid; and fwiftly vanifh’d from my fight, 
Obfcure in clouds, and gloomy fhades of night. 

I look’d, I liften’d, dreadful founds I hear. 

And the dire forms of hollile gods appear. 

Tray funk in flames I fa w, nor could prevent ; 

And Ilium from it’s old foundation rent; 

Rent like a mountain afh, which dar’d the winds,f 
And flood the flurdy flrokes of lab’ring hinds ; 


About the roots the cruel axe refounds. 

The (lumps are pierc'd with oft repeated wounds. 
The war is felt on high, the nodding crown 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honours 
down. 

To their united force it yields, tho’ late. 

And mourns with mortal groans th’ approaching 
fate: 

The roots no more their upper load fuflain ; 

But down file falls, and fpreads a ruin thro* the 
plain. 

Defcending thence, I ’fcape thro’ foes And fire J 
Before theGoddefs, foes and flames retire. 

Arriv’d at home, he for whole only fake. 

Or moll for his, fuch toils 1 undertake ; 

The good Anchifes, whom by timely flight, 

I purpos’d to fecure on Idas height, 

Refus’d the journey, refolute to die. 

And add his fun’rals to the fate of 'Troy ; 3; 

Rather 


NOTES. 

* In the ancient gems and marbles the Juno 
Matrons is always reprefented in a modefl and decent 
drefs ; as the Juno Regina, and the Juno Maneta, 
are always in a fine and more magnificent one : yet 
when one has formed an idea of Juno, eitheir from 
the fimplicity of the one, or the magnificence of the 
others, one is ilill at a lofs what to make of Virgil's 
account of her arms and military chariot in the firfi 
JEneid, or of that angry and warlike figure lie has 
•given of her in this pallage. At. firfi confidering 
thefe warlike deferiptions of Juno in Virgil, we faw 
they did not agree with the moil eftabliflied charac¬ 
ters of that goddefs among the Romans: we there¬ 
fore thought,..for fome time, that Virgil took agood 
deal of liberty in cafes of this nature, and that thefe 
were to be reckoned among his negligences. But 
on a more careful review, we found the fault was 
in ourfelves ; and that Virgil in both thofe places 
•intended to fpeak of Juno , not according to the ap¬ 
pearances fhe ufed to make among the Romans, -but 
according to the reprefentations of her in other 
Countries. In the firfi he certainly fpeaks of the 
'Carthaginian Juno ; and in the fecond, of the Juno 
Argiva ; or, at lead, fome particular Juno of the 
Greeks. It fhould, by the rules of propriety, be 
l {orrie'Grecian, Juno, or other ; becaufe (he is drill¬ 
ing the Greeks, to overturn the empire of the Afa- 
■'■tics. One of the tnofl celebrated among the Grecian 
Juno’s was the Juno Argiva. She was worfilipped 
under that name even in Italy ; and'Gold has a lorig 
•defeription of a p'roceffion to her at Falifci. Helenas 
-had ordered the Romans, -by /Eneas, to worfiiip Juno 
-moil particularly, to get her over to their party. 
"No. .3. . , - ' -I 


N C> T E S. 

They did fo, and thought that, in time, file came 
to prefer them to all her mofl favourite nations. 

t This fimile is copied from Homer, whofe great 
advocate Macrobius gives the preference in this in- 
fiance to Virgil. 

± With what variety has this narration already 
entertained us ! And yet here is a new feene opened; 
which, with what follows in this book alone, would 
6 e almofl fufficient to furnifli out a book of an 
Pleroic poem, for any poet, but Virgil. The hero 
is now arrived at his father’s houfe : and as he has 
now nothing to do, but to provide for the efcape of 
him, and the refl of his family ; one would think 
there fhould be no difficulty in that, but from the 
enemy. But quite otherwiie i his father. With the 
obftinacy of a defpairing old man (which is natural, 
and probablej abfolutely refufes to life the means of 
preferving his life, or to furvive the ruin of his 
country. This occafions a new affliction, as fevete 
as unexpected. Then that fpeech of Anchifes ex¬ 
prefling fo much defpond.ency ; and that of /Eneas in 
anfwer to it, expreiling Fo much filial piety, are as 
pathetical, as any thing yet mentioned. In this 
mofl diftrefsful crifis, a prodigy is with the utmoft 
propriety introduced, and thofe fliining deferiptions 
of the lambent flame upon the head of lulus, the 
aufpicious thunder, and the flar (hooting along the 
iky. give a plea/ing turn to the whole ; and the cori- 
viClion of Anchifes is mofl agreeably furprifing. 
Blit then the lofs of Creiifa throws-us back again into 
lamentation and woe: /Eneas returns into the city, - 
and with him fhe poet artfully return's to finifh the 
defeription of the fack and ruin df it, when we‘ 

L thought 
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Rather than .exile and old age Curtain. 

Go you. whole blood’runs warm in ev’ry vain: 

Had heav’n decreed that I - ihould life enjoy, 

.Heav’n had decreed to Cave unhappy Tray. 

’Tis Cure enough, if not too much for one-, 

Twice to liave feeri our Ilium. overthrown. 

;Make harte to Cave the poor remaining crew - r 
And give this ufelefs corps a long adieu.. 

Thefe weak old hands fuffice to-itop. my breath:. 

.At leafl the pitying foes will-aid my death, 

To take my fpoils, and leave my body baro: 

As for my fepulchre let heav’n take c.ire. 

’Tis long.fince I, for my celeflial wife,. 

Loath’d by the Gods, have dragg’d a ling'ring life; 
Since ev’ry hour and moment I: expire, 

Blalted from heav’n by y®t’s avenging fire. 

This oft repeated, he flood fix’d to die ; '< 

Mvfelf, my wife, my fon, my family, > 

Intreat, pray, beg, and raife a doleful cry. J 

What, will he rttll perfift, on death refolvc. 

And in his ruin alt his houfe involve! 

He ftill perfifts his reafbns to maintain j 
Our pray’rs, our tears, our loud laments are vain. * 
Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 
The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight to die. 

What hope remains, but what my death mult give ? 
Can I without fo dear a father live? 

You term it prudence,, what I bafenefs call: 

Could fuch a word from fuch a parent fall- ? 

If fortune pleafe, and fo the Gods ordain, "1 

That nothing fhould of ruin’d Troy remain, l 
And you confpire with fortune, to be flain; J 

The way to death is wide, th’ approaches near j. 

For foon relentlefs Pyrrhus will appear,. 


I Reeking with Priam's blood; the wretch who flew \ 
The fon (inhuman) in the father’s view, C 

And then’the fire himfelf to the dire altar drew. y 
O GodJefs mother, give me back to fate , 
Yourgifr was undefir’d, and came too late.. 

'Did yon fur- this, unhappy me convey 
Thro’ foes and fires, to- fee my houfe a prey ? 

[ Shall I, my father,.wife, and fon behold 
Welt’ring in blood, each others arms infold? 

Harte, gird my fword, tho’ fpent and overcome; + 
Tis the ialt fummons to receive your doom. 

I hear thee,fate, and I obey thy call: 

Not unraveng’d the foe fliall fee my fall.. 

Reflore me yet to theunfinifh’d fight.; 

' My death iS wanting to conclude the night;. 

.Arm’d once again, my glitt’ring fword X wield, V 
While th’ other hand fuftains my weighty fhield ; C 
And forth I rufh to feek th’ abandon’d field. J 

I went; but fad Crciifa flopp’d my way. 

And crofs the threfhold in my paffage lay: 

Embrac’d my knees, and when I would have, 
gone; 

Shew’d me my feeble fire and: tender Can.. 

If death be your defign, at lead, faid fhe, ;£ 

Take us along to fhare your deftiny. 

If any farther hopes in arms remain. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love maintain. 

To whom do you expofe your father’s life. 

Your Ion’s,, and mine, your bow forgotten wife! 
.While thus fhe fills the houfe with clatn’rous; 
cries. 

Our hearing is diverted by our eyes t 
For while I held my fon, in the fhort fpace* 

Betwixt our kifles and our lall embrace ; 


n o T e s. 


Strange 


n o t e s. 


thought he could add no more upon that fubjedl, 
but had entirely di (miffed it. Particularly the cir- 
cumftances, which the Hero relates of the burning 
of his own palace, and the Grecians guarding the 
fpoils and the captives, are new and engaging. But 
the apparition of Creiifa's ghofl, her fpeech to her 
hufband, and their final parting, fill us with fo 
much terror, pity, and melancholy pleafure, as can¬ 
not be exprelled. 

* The pathetic was never perhaps carried farther 
than in this moving paffage. Ohd Anchifes, in the 
iitmoft defpair, relolving to die on the fpot, and 
thinking it importable to try to- efcape, Cveiifa and 
lulus, and AIncas, all Handing about him, and per- 
fuading him to fly, to whofe advice he continues 
inflexible, are moft ftriking circumftances. 

+ Whoever attentively confiders this animated 
pafiage, cannot furely think, that either JEneas or 
Virgil wants fpirit and fire. 


X This fhort Tpeech of Creiifa is very moving, 
: and her holding out the little lulus to his father, ts 
a moft tender circumftance. None of the poets 
have touched this paflion of grief like Virgil .- the 
generality of other writers, when they attempt to 
move their readers, offend in this point, that they 
. are too prolix in fpinning out their complaints, and 
. think their flood of tears inexhauflible; or elfe 
while they labour to exprefs the greatnefs of their 
genius, in the profufenefs of their verfe, rather raife 
our admiration at the flowing of their numbers, than, 
excite our pity at the cataftrophe of their Ilory. 
. Virgil has carefully avoided both thefe extremes, 
and drefles his images of- forrow in their native fim- 
■ plicity and wherever he touches upon the pathetic, 
j he does it with a maflerly quicknefs. The decla¬ 
matory writers of long fpeeches in tragedy, uttered 
by perfons in. deep diflrefs, Chould. confider a little 
.this practice of our judicious poet, ‘ 
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Strange to relate, from young lulus’ head ) 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread > 

Around his brows, and on his temple fed.* J 

Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and flake his hair : 

But old Anchifes, yers’d in omens, rear’d 
iiis hands to heav’n, and this requeff preferr’d. 

If any vows, almighty Jove, can bend ") 

Thy w»U, if piety' can pray’rs command, i 

Confirm the glad prefage which thou art pleas’d f 
to fend. J 

Scarce had he faid, when, on our left, we hear 
A peal of rattling thunder roll in air ; 

There fhot a flreaming lamp along the Iky, 

■Which on the winged lightening feem’d to fly; 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to move. 

And trailing van idl’d in til* Idean grove. 

It fvvept a path in heav’n, and Atone a guide ; 

Then in a flreaming flench of fulphur dy’d. 

1 he good old man with fuppliant hands implor’d 
The Gods protection, and their flar ador’d. 

Now, now, faid he, my fon, no more delay, 

I yield, I follow where heav’n fhews the way. 

Keep (O my country gods) our dwelling-place. 

And guard this relic of the Trojan race : 

This tender child, thefe omens are your own. 

And you can yet reflore the ruin’d town. 

At leaf! accomplifh what your figns forelhew ; 

I Hand refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. 

He faid; the crackling flames appear on high. 
And driving fparkles dance along the fky. 

With Vulcan’s rage the riling winds eonfpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. 

Hade, my dear father, (’tis no time to wait,) 

And load my fhoulders with a willing freight. 

notes. I 


* It is probable that Virgil borrowed this event 
from the Roman biftory; for a flame appeared upon 
the head of Servius Tullius, according to the rela¬ 
tions of Pliny and Plutarch, yvhilft he was yet an 
infant. It was conjectured by that incident, that he 
would be a king.. Anchijcs , fkilled in auguries, 
judged, by the fame prognoftic, that a kingdom was 
promifed to his grandfon. 

+ As the not taking the true fcope of the Aincid 
has occafioned miftakes to Virgil’s difadvantage, 
concerning the plan and conduit of the poem; 
fo hath it likewife concerning the characters. The 
piety of Aineas, and his high veneration .for the 
Gods, fo much offends a celebrated French writer, 
(Monfieur .de St. Evremont) that he fays, “ the hero 
was fitter to found a religion than a monarchy.” But 
he difl, know, that the image of a perfeCh law- 


Whate’er befalls, your life fhail be my care. 

One death, or one deliv’rancc wc will lhare. 

My hand lhall lead our little fon ; and you. 

My faithful confort, fhail our fieps purfue. 

Next, you my fervants, heed my flriCt com¬ 
mands : 


Without the walls a ruin’d temple Hands, 

To Ceres hallo w’d once ; a cyprefs nigh. 

Shoots up her venerable head on high. 

By long religion kept: there bend your feet. 

And.in divided parties let us meet. 

Our country Gods, the relics, and the bands. 

Hold you, my father, in your guiltlefs hands : +■■ 

In me ’tis impious holy things to bear. 

Red as I am with flaughter, new from war: 

Till in fome living flream I cleanfe the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle fpilt. 

Thus, ord’ring all that prudence could provide, 

I clothe my. fhoulders with a lion’s hide ; 

And yellow fpoiis ; then, on my bending back. 

The welcome load of my dear father take. 

While on my better hand A/can/us hung, ^ 

And with unequal paces tript along. 

Crc'ufa kept behind: by choice we flray 
Thro’ ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way.. 

I, who fo bold and dauntlefs juft before, , 

The Grecian darts and fliocks of lances bore. 

At ev’ry fbadow now am feiz’d with fear, j; 

Not for myfelf, but for the charge I bear. 

Till near the ruin’d gate arriv’d at laft. 

Secure, and deeming all the danger paft ; 

A frightful noife of trampling feet we hear; 

My father looking thro’ the fhades with fear, 

Cry’d out, Halle, hafte, my fon,. the foes are nigh ; 
Their fwords and fhining armour I defery. § . 
__ Some 

NOTES. 


giver is held out to us in AEncas; and had he known 
that, he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was the 
office of fuch, to found religions and colleges of 
priefts, as well as ftatesand corporations. The rea¬ 
der is defired to bear this obfervation in his. mind, 
which will ferveto clear up a variety ofpaflages and 
incidents throughout the poem; and for want of at¬ 
tending to which, Virgil’s aim and meaning have 
been frequently mifinterpreted and mifunderftood. 

^ This is the fear of a hero, not of a coward: and 
it is extremely moving. 

§ This fudden fear and exclamation of his father 
puts JEncas into a hurry, and agitation, apd therefore 
makes his efcape through devious paths very natu¬ 
ral ; and for the fame reafon, the \ofmg-CreUfa very 
probable. 
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Some hoftile God, for -fome unknown -offence, 
■Had fare bereft my mind of better fenfe: 

For while thro’ winding ways I took my flight, 

• And fought the fhelter of the gloomy night; 

Alas ! I loll: Creiifa-: hard to tell* 

If by her fatal delliny flie fell, 

'-Or weary fate, or wander’d with affright; 

But fhe was loft for over to my fight. 

II knew not or reflected, till I meet 
My friends, at Cans’ now deferted feat: 

"We met: not one was wanting, only file 
Deceiv’d her friends, her fon, and wretched me. 
What mad expreflions did my tongue refufe ! 
’Whom did I not of Gods or men accufe! 

This was the fatal blow, that pain’d me more 
'Than all-I felt from ruin’d Troy before. 

- Stung with my lofs, and raving with defpair. 
Abandoning my now forgotten care, 

"Ofcnuncil, comfort, and of hope bereft, 

-My fire, my fon, my country Gods 1 left, 

•In fliining armour once again I fheath 
My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death, 
“Then headlong to the burning walls I run, 

.And feck the danger I was forc’d to fhun, 

.3 tread my formertracks ; thro’ night explore 
Each paflage, ev’ry ftrcet I croft’d before. 

All things were full of horror and affright, 

.And dreadfulev’n the filence of the night. 


NOTES. 

'* The addrefs of Virgil in the contrivance, of this 
incident is admirable. For had not 'Tineas 'been 
iiippofed to traverfe back through the ruins of Troy 
■in quell of his wife, we mull necelfarily have loft 
..the narrative of many things, that happened in that 
-dreadful night, which he neither could have feen, 
nor had any knowledge of; as the pillaging of the 
.palaces and temples, the number of Trojans that 
were made captives, and the very burning of his 
-own houfe. Some have imputed it as a fault to 
.JEneas, that he took no more care of his wife: but 
JEncas charges himfelf with the care of his old father, 
and infant fon, as the moll weak and hclplefs per- 
fons ; and he cautions his wife to follow him, fo as 
-neither to be at his heels, nor yet to quit fight of him ; 
that their flight may be the more eafily difguifed, and 
•that he might the more eafily fuccour her upon oc- 
•-cafion: Ihe is loft, becaufe he could not forelee the 
misfortune, -nor look behind him, incumbered as he 
Was with his father on his (boulders. Virgil has - 
taken care to prevent the objection, by that great 
Judgment, which he ftiews upon every emergency. 
It cannot be inferred, that JEneas preferred his father 1 
To his wife, through a want of affe&ion to her : that' 


Then, to my father’s houfe I make-repair; 

With fome fmall glimpfe of hope to find her there ft 
I hH ead of her the cruel Greeks I met; 

The houfe was fill’d with foes, with flames befet. 
Driv’n on the wings of winds, whole lheets of fire. 
Thro’ air tranfported, to the roofs afpire. 

From thence to Priam’s palace I refort. 

And fearch the citadel and defart court. 

Then, unobferv’d, I pafs’d by yarn's church 1 ; 

A guard of Grecians hud poffeis’d the porch: 

There Pbcenix and UiyJJes watch the prey. 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. 

The fpoils whichtheyfrom ranfack’d houles brought; 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 

The rabies of the Gods, the purple verts. 

The people’s treafure, and the pomp of priefts. * 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion’d hands. 

And captive matrons in long order Hands. 

Then, with ungovern'd madnefs, I proclaim. 

Thro’ all the filentftreets, Creiifa 's name. + 

Creiifa h ill I call; at length fhe hears, 

And fudden, thro’ thefliades of night, appears : 
Appears, no more Creiifa, nor my wife. 

But a'pale fpetffre, larger than the life. j; 

Aghaft, aftonilh’d,-and ftruck dumb with fear, 

I flood; like brilllesTofe my ftiffen’d hair : 

Then thus the ghoft began to footh my grief-: 

Nor tears, nor cries, can give thp dead relief; 

____ I . Defifty 

is anfwered by the great care which he takes to re* 
cover her ; and ;he great /dangers, which he runs 
through, to that -end, It is, befides, a fine ftroke of 
art in the poet, to make her fay, that her lofs, or 
death,' is not without the appointment of the Gods.j 
It. was deftined to JEncas, to-go to Paly, nod thereto 
marry Lavmia; (for by this alliance the Romas were 
to defeend from the Trojans :) and therefore if Creiifa 
had not been properly difpofed of, flie muft of con- 
fequence’have been a bar to that match. 

+ The grief and dlftrefe with which tineas fayd 
he ws? overwhelmed, at the loft of his wife, his card 
and diligence in fearching for'her, and his venturing 
back again, alone and unaffifled, into the thickert til 
the enemy, to find her ; were all a plain indication of 
his great tendernefs,.fenfibility, and .conjugal affec¬ 
tion ; and as'fiuili, mull; needs make a very deep im- 
preffion bn PJiclo's heart. . 

^ This machine of Creiifa’s -ghoft is judicionfly 
introduced. No other expedient could be'found to 
flop the further fearch of JEneas for his wife, and let 
him return again to rejoin his friends -iti their 
expedition. .. 
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Defid, my much-lov’d lord, t’indulge your pain ; 
You hear no more than what the Gods ordain. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly. 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. 

Long wand’ring ways for you the pow’rs decree; 
On land hard labours, and a length of fea. 

Then, after many painful years are pad. 

On Latiuni s happy (hore you lhall be cad; 

Where gentie Tiber from ilis bed beholds 
The iio Wry meadows and the feeding folds. 

There end your toils, and there your fates provide 
A quiet kingdom and a royal bride: * 

There fortune fliall the Trojan line redorc ; 

And you for loft Crciija weep no more. 

Fear not that I fliall watch with fervile fhame.t 
Til’ imperious looks of fome proud Grecian 
dame; 

Or dooping to the vitSor's hid, dilgrace 
My Goddels-mother, or my royal race. 

And now, farewel: the parent of the Gods 
Redrains my fleeting foul in hex abodes : 

N O T E S. 

* AEneas relating tills prophecy of ilis- wife to 
Dido, thereby informs her, that lie was referved by 
dediny for the bed of Lavinia: audio inforces the 
reafons of his obligations to quit Carthage. Dido 
therefore betrays herfelf by an indifereet palh'on, and- 
is not betrayed by any perfidy of /Eneas. 

+ Slavery was deemed the greateft of miferies by 
the ancients. Andromache, to perfuade Hcdter from 
going to the field of battle in the Iliad, tells liim 
that.if he fhould beflain, fhe fhould be made a cap¬ 
tive by the Grecians; as the mod powerful motive 
.Qie could think of to detain him in the city, . 


I I trudour common iflue to your care. 

She faid : and gliding pafs’d unfeen in air. 

I ftrove to fpeak, but horror ty’cl my tongue > T 

And thrice about her neck my arms I flung,. > 

And thrice deceiv’d, on vain embraces hung. j 

Light as an empty dream at break of day,. 

Or as a blad of wind, fhe rufil’d away. 

Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruillcfs pain,,. 

I, to my longing friends, return again. 

Amaz’d th’ augmented number to behold. 

Of men, and matrons mix’d, of young and old : 

A wretched exil'd crew together brought. 

With arms appointed, and with treafure fraught. f 
Refolv’d, and willing under my command. 

To run all hazards both- of fea and land. 

The morn began, from Ida, to difplay 
Her rofy cheeks, and Phojphor led the day : 

Before the gates the Grecians took their poff. 

And all pretenceof late relief was loft. 

I yield to fate, unwillingly retire, . 

And loaded, up the hill convey my fira, 

NOTES. 

± It was neceflary that /Eneas fhould have a con- 
ftderable force to attend him, befides his own family: 
and to tell this in general, to Aide it in by the bye, 
without a particular account bow they came thither, 
which would have been needlefs, and tedious, is 
another inftance of Virgil's elegant and judicious 
brevity. The poet by this circumftance fignifies 
how greatly /Eneas was beloved by the Trojans, .and.! 
the weight and importance of his character.. 
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The THIRD BOOK 


of the j®NEI D.* 


ARGUMENT. 

JEncas proceeds in his relation ; he gives an account of the fleet with which he failed, and the futcefs of his flifr 
voyage to Thrace ; from thence he directs his cotirfe to Delos, and afks the oracle what place the Gods had 
appointed for his habitation ? By a mifake of the oracle's anfwer, he fettles in C rete ; his houjhold Gods give 
him the true fenfe of the oracle in a dream. Me follows their advice, and makes the befl of his way for Italy : 
he is caft on fcveral Jhorts, and meets with very J'urprifing adventures, till at length he lands in Sicily ; where 
his father Anchifes dies. This is the place he was failing from, when the tempejl rofe and threw him upon 
the Carthaginian coaft. 


X THEN heav’n had overturn’d the Trojan {late, 
V V And Priam's throne, by too fevere a fate : 
'When ruin’d Troy became the Grecians prey. 

And Ilium & lofty tow’rs in alhes lay : 


NOTES. 

* This book is thought to be the fullefl of matter 
•of any in the whole JEneid, and that it contains al- 
tnoft the whole Odyjjly. What fldneas here relates, 
contains the fpace of feven years : whereas (except 
the fourth book, which deferibes all that palled after 
JEneas arrived at Carthage till he left that city) each 
of all the other books contains but a few days. This 
hook is very learned fbr it’s geography, and for the 
defeription of the manners of the people, in which 
Virgil fhews great knowledge and exadtnefs. Thofe 
different nations where he makes his hero land, the 
adventure of the Harpies, which is an allegory of 
bad women, or as fome fay, of the remorfe of con¬ 
fidence fucceed.ng bad actions ; the adventure of 
the Cyclops, which isan image of men whom cruelty, 

. gluttony, and drunkenneis, have brutalized; all 
•thefe ferve excellently to teach us how a wife man 
ought to conduct himfelf in the dangers and perils 
to which human life is expofed. This great abun¬ 
dance of matter is adorned and fet off with great 
eloquence, and there are as many fine palTages as in 
any other book. It is one of thofe, and we believe 
the very one of the whole sEneid, which is leaft read . 


Warn’d by ccleflial omens; we retreat, 

To feek in foreign ifles a happier feat. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot. 

The timber of the facred groves we cut, 

_ And 

NOTES. 

and admired. This negleft, we believe, is as much 
owing to the difadvantage of it’s fituation as to any 
oher reafon ; for the fecond book, which immedi¬ 
ately precedes it, containing the deftru&ion and 
burning of Troy, prefents fo great an object to the 
reader, that he difdains the third : and the fourth is 
fo charming and interefting by the tendernefs and 
paflion which it contains, that one has naturally an 
impatience to read it. Thus, as it is enough to 
know, that after the taking of Troy, /Eneas arrived 
at Carthage ; this third book is often palfed over En¬ 
tirely, or if the reader runs over it’s argument and 
contents curforily, yet he difdains to Itudy it fo at¬ 
tentively as the others ; neverthelefs, it is in this 
book, (next to the fixth) that there is more to be 
learnt than'in the whole Mneid, as well from this 
ancient chart, which is very exaft, as from the dif¬ 
ferent pi£lures of civil life, and from thofe fine mo¬ 
numents of the ancient religious cuftoms,' which 
are not to be found elfewhere. Thus, what ap¬ 
pears to be admirable in this great work, is, that 
every thing in it is beautiful, but nothing alike. 
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And build our fleet: uncertain yet to find * 

What place the Gods for our repofe aflign d. 
Friends daily flock, and fcarce the kindly fpring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to fing. 
When old Jnchifes 1'ummon’d all to fea ; 

The crew my father and the fates obey. 

With fighs and tears I leave my native fiiore. 

And empty fields, where Ilium flood before. 

My fire, my fon, our lefs and greater Gods, 

All fail at once ; and cleave the briny floods. 

Ao-ainft our coaft appears a fpacious land. 

Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command: 
Thracia the name ; the people bold in war ; 

Vafl are their fields, and tillage is their care. 

A hofpitablerealm, while fate was kind ; 

With Troy in friendfhip and religion join’d. 

I land, with lucklefs omens ; then adore 
Their Gods, and draw a line along the fliore: 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall: 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. 

To Dioncean Venus vows are paid, j 

And all the pow’rs that riling labours aid ; J- 

A bull on Jove’s imperial altar laid. J 

Not far, a riling hillock flood in view ; 

Sharp myrtles on the fides and cornels grew. 

" ~ N O T E S. 

* Notwithstanding it was in a retired and private 
place that they built their fleet, and under the co¬ 
vert of woods and mountains; the Grecians mud 
have been fiippofcd to have difeovered them, had 
not the decrees of fate, and a peculiar providence 
p rote fled them. 

t The circumflance of JEncas tearing tip the myr¬ 
tle that dropped blood, is thought by Mr. Addtfon 
to have the marvellous without the probable, without 
the interpofition of any God, or rather fupernatural 
power, capable of producing it. But this objec¬ 
tion is obviated when we confidcr, that thefe kinds 
of omens were always fuppofed to be produced by 
the intervention of a fupernatural power; as was 
the raining of blood fo frequently related by the 
Roman annalids. And the poet was certainly within 
the bounds of the probable, while he told no more 
than what the graved hidorians recorded in every 
page of their annals. But this was not done to 
make us dare. He is, as we obferved, in a legifla- 
tive capacity, and writes to poilefs the people of 
the interpofition of the Gods, in omens and prodi¬ 
gies ; which was in the method of the old law-givers. 
So Plutarch tells us, that with divinations and 
omens, Lycurgus fandtified the Lacedemonians, Numa 
the Romans, Ion the Athenians, and Deucalion all the 
Greeks in general ; and by hopes and fears kept up 


There, while I went to crop the filvan feenes. 

And fhadc our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant; (with horror I relate 
A prodigy fo flrangc, and full of fate) 

The rooted fibres role; and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diflill’d upon the ground.t 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror dood ; 

Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood 
Man’d once again, another plant 1 try. 

That other gnfil’d with the fame fanguine dye. 
Then, fearing guilt, for feme offence unknown. 
With pray’rs and vows the Dryads I atone ; 

With all the fillers of the woods, and mod 
The God of arms, who rules the Thracian c oaft: 
That they, or he, thefe omens would avert, 

Rcleafe our fears, and better figns impart. 

Clear’d, as I thought, and fully fix’d at length 
To learn the caufe, I tugg’d with ail my drengthl 
I bent my knees againd the ground ; once more 
The violated myrtle ran with gore. 

Scarce dare I tell the fequel : from the worrib 
Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 

A groan, as of a troubled ghod, renew’d j; 

My fright, and then thefe dreadful words enfu’d. 

Why 

NOTES. 

in them the awe and reverence of religion. The 
fccne of this adventure is laid, with the utmod pro¬ 
priety, on the uncivilized inhofpitable Ihores of 
Thrace, to infpire horror for barbarous manners, 
and an inclination and appetite for civil policy. 
This marvellous dory was particularly .pleating to 
the wild imaginations of the Italian poets: Tajfo 
has clofely imitated it, book xiii danza 4-1, &c. 
And Ariojio, in the transformation of AJlolfo ; from 
whom their difciple Spenjer had copied it, canto ii. 
danza 30. of the fairy queen. 

X The only way to judge truly of the ancients, 
in points that are purely ancient, is to imagine our- 
felves in their places, with the fame fort of ideas 
they had, and the fame circumdances of things 
about us. As we can very feldo'm do this, we are 
very often miffaken about them. They flocked every 
thing with divinities and intelligencies : there was 
not a river, a grot, or a grove without them. T hefe 
were not poetical ornaments, but the real objects of 
the common people, and the profefTed religion of 
the great. When they believed every grove, and 
every turf of trees, to have fome particular divinities 
belonging to it; it was but one dep further to en¬ 
tertain the notion of intelligences vitally annexed to 
a tree, which was their received notion of the Ha- 
madryadcs. Thefe dories of Daphne, Phaeton’s iif- 
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Why doft thou thus my bury’d body rend ? 

O fpure the corps of thy unhappy friend ! 

Snare to pollute thy pious hands with blood : 

'idle tears diflil not from the wounded wood ; 

But ev’ry drop this living tree contains 

Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins : 

O fly from this unl.ofpirable Ihorc, 

Warn’d by my fate; for I am Poly (lore / 

Here loads of lances, in my blood embru’ei. 

Again fhoot upwards, by my blood renew’d. 

Mv falt’ring tongue and thiv’ring limbs declare 

My horror, and in biiftles role nay hair. 

When Troy with Grecian arms was clofely pent, 

(Did Priam fearful of the war’s event, l 

Thishaplcfs Polydore to Thracia font. J 

Loaded with gold, lie fent his darling far 1 

Frtim noile and tumults, and deftructive war: l 

Committed to the faithlefs tyrant’s care: J 

Who, when he faw the pow’r of Troy decline, 
Forfook the weaker, with the flrong to join. 

Broke ev’ry bond of nature, and of truth; 

And murder’d, for his wealth, the royal youth. 

O facred hunger of pernicious gold, * 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold ! 

Now when my foul had fhaken off her fears, 

I call my father, and the Trojan peers : 

Relate the prodigies of hcav’n, require 

What he commands, and their advice defire. 

All vote to leave that execrable fhore. 

Polluted with the blood of Polydore. 

But ere we fail, his fun’ral rites prepare; 

Then, to his ghofl, a tomb and altars rear. 

In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round; j 
With baleful cyprefs and blue fillets crown’d, k 

With eyes dejedied, and with hair unbound. J 

Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour. 

And thrice invoke the foul of Polydore. 

Now when the raging ftorms no longer reign. 
But fouthern gales invite us to the main ; 

We launch our veifels, with a profp’fous wind. 

And leave the cities and the fhores behind. 

An bland in tit’ JEgean main appears; 

Neptune and wat’ry Doris claim it their’s. 

! It floated'once, till Phoebus fix’d the fides 

Of rooted earth, and now it braves the tides. 

Here borne by friendly winds, we come afhore, "t 
With, needful eafe our. weary limbs reft ore, > 

And the fun’s temple, and his town adore. J' 

Anius the prieft and king,, with laurel crown’d. 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound, 

Who faw my fire the Delian fhore afeend, 

Came forth with eager hafte to nicer his friend;. 
Invites him to his palace ; and in fign 

Of ancient love, their plighted hands they join. 

Then to the temple of the God I went. 

And thus before the fhrine my vows prefent. 

Give, O Thymbraus , give a refting placet 

To the fad relics of the Trojan race :•. 

A feat fecure, a region of their own* 

A lafting empire, and a happier town. 

Where 

NOTES. 

ters, &c. were known dories too, and tolerably 
well believed by the mod believing part of mankind, 
the vulgar. There is even an ambaflador in Livy, 
that treats a confecrated tree in general, as an in¬ 
telligent being, and as a deity. 

* This fententious acclamation, is very judici- 
oufly placed by the poet. Pirgil is indeed admirable 
in the art and propriety of introducing what the cri¬ 
tics call fentences, or moral reflections on life and 
manners: they diould be but fparingly introduced 
in an epic poem ; and require great delicacy and i 
judgment, in the management of them. The 

abfurditics of Lucan in his Pharfalta,. and of Seneca 
in ins tragedies, are innumerable in this parti¬ 
cular ; they are perpetually declaiming ; and drag 
in philofophical reflections, without any propriety, 
decorum, or regard to the character of the perfon 
fpeaking. Hecuba, overwhelmed with various mis¬ 
fortunes, utters a great many grave, and calm fen¬ 
tences, and fine moral refledlions on the inliabi¬ 
lity Of all human grandeur and honours, whom the 1 
poet had juft before reprefenled as utterly difiratSied. 

NOTES. 

with grief, and as having almoft loft her reafon and 
underffanding. The belt remedy to cure thefe inde¬ 
cencies and improprieties is, to imagine we hear the 
trueperfons talking naturally together; and to fup- 
pofe ourfelves in their place, and fee what we our- 
felves would fay on fuch and fuch an occafion. By 
this means a man will learn to ufe fentences fel- 
domer, and to retrench thole that being not neceliary 
to raife the idea of what he would reprefent, are only 
drefled up for a fliow. He will likewife learn to 
itrip a. great many thoughts of that pompous air,. 
which forms a general precept out of a trifle. And 
he will fay upon thefe occafions; I command'you to . 
fpeak ; do you obey: and not, like Seneca, he that 
does not fpeak when commanded, does not do as we 
commanded him. Some modernwriters that may be 
named might profit if they confidered this remark, 
efpeciaily the general i ty. of our tragedy Writers. 

+ The poet makes here no mention of facrifices or 
immolations. The reafon is, becaufe they never 
killed any animals on the altars of Delos. Pythago¬ 
ras, who held the Metempjych'oJis, made his vows only, 

fays. 
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Where Ihall we fix, where Ihall our labours end. 
Whom Ihall we follow, and what fate attend ? 

I.ct not my pray’rs a doubtful anfwer find. 

But in clear auguries unveil thy mind. 

Scarce had I faid, he (hook the holy ground, 1 

The laurels, and the lofty hills around ; r 

And from the Tripos rulh’d a bellowing found. J 
Proltrate we fell, confefs’d the prefent God, 

Who gave this anfwer from his dark abode: 
Undaunted youths, go feek that mother earth 
Ji'om which your anceltors derive their birth. 

The foil that fent you forth, her ancient race. 

In her old bofom, ihall again embrace. 

Through the wide world th ’Adman houfe fliall reign. 
And children’s children Ihall the crown fuftain. 
Thus Phoebus did our future fates difclofe: 

A mighty tumult, mix’d with joy, arofe. 

All are' concern’d to know what place the God 
Ailign’d, and where determin’d our abode. 

My father, long revolving in his mind 
The race and lineage of the Trojan kind, 

Thus anfwer’d their demands: Ye princes, hear 
Your pleafing fortune, and difpel your fear. 

The fruitful tile of Crete, well known to fame,. 
Sacred of old to Jove's imperial name. 

In the mid ocean lies with large command - r 
And on it's plains a hundred cities (land. 

Another Ida rifes there, and we 
Front- thence derive our Trojan anceftry. 

Front thence, as ’tis divulg’d by certain fame;. 

To the Rhecteau Ihores old Teucer came. 

There fix’d, and there the feat of empire chofe. 

Ere Ilium 'and the Trojan tow’rs arofe. 

In humble vales they built their foft abodes: "l 

Till Cybcle ,,the mother of the Gods, l 

With tinkling cymbals charm’d th’ [dean woods. J 
She fecret rites and ceremonies taught. 

And to the yoke the favage lions brought. 

Let us the land, which Heav’n appoints, explore : 
Appeafe the winds, and feek the Cnojp.an lihore. 

If Jove alliil the pallage of our fleet. 

The third propitious dawn difeovers Crete. 

Thus having faid, the facrifices laid 
On fmoaking altars, to the Gods he paid. 

A bull, to Neptune an oblation due. 

Another bull to bright Apollo flew : 

A milk-white ewe the weftern winds to pleale; 

And one coal black to calm the ftormy fleas. 


NOTES. 

lays Tally, at the altars of Delos, as thefe were never 
Hained with blood. 

* The progrefs of this contagion is marked out 

No. 3. 


I Ere this, a living rumour had been fpread. 

That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled, 
ExpcII’d and exil’d ; that the coaft was free 
From foreign or domeltic enemy : 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to lea. 

By Naxos, fam’d for vintage, make our way: 
Then green Donyfa pafs; and fail in fight 
Of Paros iile, with marble quarries white. 

We pafs the fcatter’d illes of Cyclades,. 

That, fcarce dillinguilh’d, feem to flud the feas. 
The Ihouts of failors double near the Ihores : 

They 11 retell their canvas, and they ply their oars; 
All hands aloft, for Crete, for Crete they cry, 

And fwiftly through the foamy billows fly. 

Full on the promis’d land at length we bore,. 
With joy defeending on the Cretan Ihore. 

With eager haftea riling town I frame, - 
Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name: 

The nameitfelf was grateful; I exhort 
To found their houfes, and erefll a fort. 

Our Ihips are haul’d upon the yellow ftrand. 

The youth begin to till the labour’d land. 

And I myfelf new marriages promote. 

Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lot. 

When riling vapours choke the wholefome air,,* 
And blafls of noifome winds corrupt the year : 
The trees devouring caterpillars burn : 

( Parch’d was the grafs, and blighted was the corn. 
Nor ’fcape thebeafts: for Sirius from on high T 
With pellilential heat infefls the Iky; t 

My men, fome fall, the reft in fevers fry. J 

Again my father bids me feek the fliore 
Ol facred Delos, and the God implore: 

To learn what end of woes we might expeifl. 

And to what clime our weary courfe direct. 

’Twas night, when ev’ry creature, void of cares. 
The common gift of balmy Humber lhares: 

The ftatues of my Gods, (for fuch they feem’d) 
Thofe Gods whom I from flaming Tr 0 y redeem’d; 
Before me ftood majcftically bright. 

Full in the beams of Phoebe’s ent’ring light, 

| Then thus' they fpoke, and' eas'’d my troubled 
| mind: 

j What from the Delian God thou go’ll to find, 

I He tells thee here; and fends us to relate': 

! Thofe pow’rs are we, companions of thy fate, 
f Who from the burning town by thee were brought; 
Thy fortune follow’d, and thy fafety wrought. 

_ Through 

N o t e s. 

according to-the beft philosophical and phyfical no¬ 
tions. 
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Through Teas and lands, as we thy ft< ps attend. 

So fliall our care thy glorious race befriend. 

An ample realm for thee thy fates ordain ; 

A.town, that o’er the conquer’d world Hi all reign. 
Thou mighty wall - for mighty nations build ; 

Nor let the weary mind to labours yield : 

But change thy feat ; for .ot the Dciian God, 

Nor we, have given thee Crete for our abode. 

A (and there is, Hefpcria call'd of old, 

The foil is fruitful, and the natives bold. 

Th’ Ocnotrians held it once ; by later fame. 

Now call’d Italia from the leader’s name. 

Jafuis there, and Dardanus were born : 

From tnence we came, and thither mull return. 
Rile, and thy fire with thefc glad tidings greet; 
Search Italy, for Jove denivs thee Crete. 

Alton idl'd at their voices, and their light, 

(Nor were they dreams, but vifions of the night; 

I faw, I knewtheir faces, and defery’d 
In perfect view their hair with fihets ty’d ;) 

I ftarted from my couch, and clammy fvveat 
On all my limbs and fliiv’ring body fat. 

To heav’n I lift my hands with pious hafle. 

And facred incenfe in the flames I call. 

Thus to the Gods their perfect honours done. 

More cheerful to my good old fire I run ; 

And tell the pleafing news ; in little fpace 
He found his error of the double race. 

Not, as before he deem’d, deriv’d from Crete ; 

No more deluded by the doubtful feat. 

Then faid, 6 fon, turmoil’d in Trojan fate. 

Such things as thefe Caffandra did relate ; 

This day revives within my mind what fire 
Foretold of Troy renew’d in Italy, 

AndLatian lands, but who could then have thought'! 
That FVtrygian (jods to Latium (hould be brought; ? 
Or who believ’d what mad CaJJ'andra taught r J 

NOTES. 

* We underftarid this of thofe who were dead by 
the pefiilence: for to what purpofe any of the living 
fhould be left behind, is not to be imagined. Sup- 
pofe them to have been ever fo ufelefs, or infigni- 
ficant; it would have been barbarous to leave them 
in a foreign country, without any provifion made for 
them : of which here is no account. 

+ We have here a defeription of a fecond tem-. 
pert. It is-to be obferved, that it is entirely different 
from that in the 6rft book. -By deferibing the fame, 
fubjedt with new circumftances, the poet admirably 
dilplays the fruitfulnefs of his invention. 

J Phincas was a king of Thrace; or, as fome fay, 
of Arcadia. He ordered die eyes of his two fons to 
be torn out, to fatisfy their mother-in-law. The 


Now let us go, where Phoebus leads the way : 

He faid, and we with glad confent obey, 

Forfake the feat; and leaving few behind, * 

We Ipread our fails before the willing wind. 

Now from the fight of land our gallies move. 

With only feas around, and Ikies above. 

When o’er our heads defeends a burl): of rain ;-f 
And night with fable clouds involves the main; 

The rulHing winds the foamy billows raife; 

The featter’d fleet is forc’d to feveral ways: 

The face of heav’n is ravilh’d from our eyes, 

And in redoubled peals the roaring thunder flies. 
Call from our courfc, we wandeTin the dark ; 

No ftars to guide, no point of land to mark. 

Ev’n Palinurus no diltinction found 
Betwixt the night and day; fuch darknefs reign’d 
around. 

Three flarlefsmights the doubtful navy ftrays 
Without dillindliofi, and three funlefs days. 

The fourth renews the light, and from our (hrowds 
We view the rifing land like dillant clouds : 

The mountain-tops confirm the pleafing fight; 

And curling fmoke afeending from their height. 

The canvafs falls; their oars the failors ply; 

From the rude ftrokes the whirling waters fly: 

At length I land upon the Stropbadcs, 

Safe from the danger of the ftormy feas: 

Thofe ifles are compafs’d by th’ Ionian main ; 

The dire abode where the foul harpies reign : t- 
Forc’d by the winged warriors to repair 
To their old homes, and leave their coflly fare. 
Monllers more fierce offended hcav’n ne'er fent 
From hell’s abyfs, for human punifitment. § 

With virgin-faces, but with wombs oblcene, "» ■ 
Foul paunces, and with ordure Hill unclean : L 

With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. J 

We 

NOTES. 

Gods puniflied his cruelty; they ftruck him with 
blindnefs, and lent the Harpies to him, which took 
the meat from his mouth. The Argonauts arrived 
in his country, and amongft them Zetes and Calais, 
the fons of Boreas. Thefe two winged princes de¬ 
livered Phincas from the Harpies, who had almoll 
ftarvedhim; and purfu'ed them to the Stropbadcs, 
where they gave over the purfuir. Appolloniiis has 
finely enlarged -on this fable in his Arganautics, book 
ii. Thefe Harpies were called out of hell, and 
feemed to have been of the number of the Furies, a 
permiflion was given them to dwell on earth, to pu- 
nilh the wicked; by which the poets would repre- 
fent to us the -remorfe of a bad confciencc. 

§ The greateft part of the events included in the 

JEncid, 
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We landed at the port, and foon beheld 
Fat herds of oxen graze the flow’ry field: 

And wanton goats without a keeper ftray’d ; 

With weapons we the welcome prey invade. 

Then call the Gods for partners of our feaft ; s 
And Jove himfelf the chief invited gueft. 

We fpread the tables on the grecnlword ground : 
We feed with hunger, and the bowls go round : 
When from the mountain tops, with hideous cry. 
And c'att’ring wings, the hungry harpies fly : 

They fnalch the meat, defiling all they find ; 

And parting', leave a loathfome flench behind. 

Clofe by a hollow rock again we fit; 

New drefs the dinner, and the beds refit; 

Secure from fight, beneath a pleafing fliade. 

Where tufted trees a native arbour made. 

Again the holy fires on altars burn: 

And or.ee again the rav’nous birds return : 

Or from the dark recedes where they lie, 

Or from another quarter of the fky. 

With filthy claws their odious meal repeat, 

And mix their loathfome ordures with their meat. 

I bid my friends for vengeance then prepare. 

And with the hellifh nation "wage the war. 

They, as commanded, for the fight provide ; 

And in the grafs their glitt’ring weapons hide: 
Then, when along the crooked fhore we hear 
Their clatt’ring wings, and faw the foes appear; 
Mifinus founds a charge : we take th’ alarm. 

And our flrong hands with fwords and bucklers 
arm. 

In this new kind of combat all employ 
Their utmofl force, the monfiers to deflroy. 

In vain; the fated fkin is proof to wounds : 

And from their plumes the Alining fword rebounds. 
At length rebuff’d, they leave their mangl’d prey. 
And their ftretch’d pinions to the fkies difplay. 

NOTES. 


I Yet one remain’d, the meflenger of fate. 

High on a craggy cliff Cclceno fat, 

Andthus her difmal errand did relate: 

What, not contented with our oxen flain. 

Dare you with heav’n an impious war maintain. 
And drive the harpies from their native reign? 

Heed therefore what I fay; and keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phoebus nas defign’d ; 
And I, the harpy’s queen, from both relate : 

You feek th? Italian fliores, foredoom’d by fate: 

! Til’ Italian fliores are granted you to find, 

I And a fafe palfage to the port affign’d. 

I But know, that ere your promis’d w alls you build. 
My curfes fhall feverely be fulfill’d. 

Fierce famine is your lot for this mifdeed, 
j Reduc’d to grind the plates on which you feed.f 
j She faid: and to the neighb’ring fore/tflew: 

Our courage fails us, and our fears renew. 

I Hop clefs to win by war, to pray’rs we fall, 
j And on th’ offended harpies humbly call. 
i And whether Gods, or birds obfeene they were. 
Our vows for pardon and for peace prefer. 

| But old AnchiJ'es, off’ring facrifice, 
j And lifting up to heav’n his hands and eyes ; 
Ador’d the greater Gods : Avert, faid he, 

Thefe omens, render vain this prophecy: 

And from th’ impending curfe a pious people free. 
Thus having faid, he bids us pul to fea; 

We loofe from fhore our haulfers, and obey: 

And foon with fwelling fails purfue our wat’ry . 

way. j 

Amidfl our courfe Zacynfhian woods appear ; 

And next by rocky Neritos we fleer: 

We fly from Ithaca's detefted fhore, ^ 

And curfe the land which dire UlyJJcs bore. 

At length Lcucatc 's cloudy top appears ; 

And the fun’s temple, which the bailor fears. 

Refolv’d 

* NOTES. 


} 

T 
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JEneid, are to be found in Dion)'fins of HalicarnaJJiis. 
He mentions with accuracy the courfe of the navi¬ 
gation of JEncas. He does not omit the fable of 
the Harpies, the predictions uttered by Celeenus, the 
eating up of the cakes, &c. As to the metamor- 
phofes of the fliips into nymphs, if Dionyjius does not 
mention it, Virgil himfelf takes care tojuftify fuch 
an abfurdity, by telling us, that it was an ancient 
Tradition: It feems that Virgil, afhamed of fuch a 
fairy tale, hath a mind to excufe it by the common 
belief. Many paflages in Virgil confidered in this 
view, are entirely vindicated .againft his critics, 
whofe good fenfe was milled in that particular, by 
their inattention. 

* Many inflances there are of this figure in the 
3 


ancient writings; and in none more than in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

f This feeming odd pafiage is taken from hiflory. 
Strabo relates it at large in his twelfth book; as he 
is quoted by De la Cerda . The ingenious and plea- 
fant ufe which Virgil has made of it, by cloatning 
and diverbifying it with, fiction, is admirable. It 
here makes a fine epifode. We fliall fee by and by 
the completion of this prophecy, which now detains 
the mind of the reader in Iu (pence. 

J To exprefs his contempt of the barrennefs of 
Ithaca, JEncas calls it Scopulos Ithaca, the rocks of 
Ithaca ; and adds Laertia regna, as if thofe fruitlefs 
rocks were the boundaries of this kingdom. The 
terms he makes ufe of are very properly applied by 

the 
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Refolv’d to breathe awhile from labour pad, j 
Our crooked anchors from the prow we call; c 
And joyful to the little city halle. ' J 

Here fafe bevond our hopes, our vows we pay 
To Jove, the guide and patron of our way. 

The cuftoms of our country we pur Cue ; 

And Trojan games on Aiiian (hores renew. 

Our youth their naked limbs befmear with oil. 
And exercife the w re filers noble toil. 

Pleas’d to have fail’d fo long before the wind. 

And left fo many Grecian towns behind. 

The fun had now fulfill’d his annual courfe. 

And Boreas on the feas difplay’d his force: 

I fix’d upon the temple’s lofty door 
The brazen fhield which vanquilh’d Abas bore: # 
The verfe beneath my name and aflion fpeaks, 
Thefe arms AEneas took from conqu’ring Creeks. ■ 
Then I command to weigh ; the feamen ply 
Their fweeping oars, the fmoaking billows fly. 

The fight of high Phaacia foon we loft; 

And fkim’d along Epirus’ rocky coaft. 

Then to Chaonia s port our courfe we bend, 

And landed, to Buthrotus' heights afeend. 

Here wond’rous things were loudly blaz’d by fame; 
How Helenas reviv’d the Trojan name; 

’ N O T E S. ~ 

the poet, to intimate his hero’s deteflation of fo 

great an enemy to the Trojans as Ulyjfes. 

* It is difficult to guefs who this Abas might be. 
He feems however to have been a Grecian Haiti by 
JEneas in combat, from whom he took his buckler. 
AEneas fixed it to the gate of'Apo.lo’s temple, with an 
infeription ; and that even in a Grecian city. This 
was to let the Grecians underhand, that there dill 
remained revengers of Troy. We fhould obferve 
that this infeription, which is only one line, is 
{after the manner of ancient inferiptions) the moll 
Ample and lhort imaginable. 

+ This unexpected meeting with Andromache has 
an infinite beauty, and mult be very plealing to the 
reader : her inexpreffible furprize at the fight of the 
Troja71 arms is naturally painted. 

± The account which Andromache afterwards 
gives of her own, and Helenas’ s adventures, of Pyr¬ 
rhus, Hcrmio;. , and Ortjies, all comprifed in twelve 
lines, appeared fo confiderable to Monficur Racine, 
that a part of it only has given him the plan of an 
excellent tragedy ; which is very well fitted for our 
theatre under the title of The jiijlrejjed Mother. But 
what feene is there in that, or almoft any other 
tragedy, at once fo moving, and furprizirig, and 
therefore fo truly tragical, as this wonderful meet¬ 
ing of ALneas and Andromache ? She is, as it were, a 


And reign’d in Greece: that Priam’s captive fun 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne. 

And fair Andromache, reflor’d by fate. 

Once more was happy in a Trojan' mate. 

I leave my gallics riding in the port, 

And long to fee the-new Dardanian court. 

By chance, the mournful queen, before the gate,fi 
Then folenmiz’d her former hu/hand’s fate. 

Green altars rais’d of turf with gifts Hie crown’d ; j 
And l’acred prielts in order Hand around ; y 

And thrice the name of haplefs Pie,~fcr found, j; J 
The grove itfelf refembles Ida’s worxl. 

And Simois feem’d the well-dillemblcd flood.§ 

But when, at nearer diflance, file beheld 
My fliining armour, and my Trojan (liield ; 
Altonifh’d at the fight, the vital heat 
Forfakes her limbs, her veins no longer beat : 

She faints, fhe falls, and fenree recov’ring firengtlv 
Thus, with a falt’ring tongue, (he fpeaks at length. 

Are you alive, O goddefs-born ! ihe faid, 

Or if a ghofl, then where i- Hectors ffiade ? 

At this fhe call a loud and frightful cry : 

With broken words I made this brief reply : 

All of me that remains appears in fight ;. 

I live, if living be to loath the light. 

__ Nb. 

NOTES. 

foreigner in her own kingdom ; and, though a wife,, 
is performing the office of a widow. It is. at fome 
difiance from the city, in a wood, near a river,, 
where fhe is paying the funeral .ceremonies to the. 
memory of HcAor her firft hufband. This is an. 
image of the cooled fadnefs, and the ftidden turn 
from this to the furprize which follows, is to the 
lafl degree affecting; and will be fo, as long as hu¬ 
man nature, and PirgiPs works are in being. For 
while her foul is in this melancholy fituation, ffic 
fees a prince of her own country and family, whom 
fhe thought long fincc dead, advancing towards her. 
Had fhe even thought he had been living, fhe could 
fcarcchave expected to fee him any where; but leaftof 
all there: what then is the effect of this flrange 
rencontre ? She doubts whether it be he, or his ghofl; 
flie faints, (lie finks, fhe dies for a time : at lati half 
recovering, fhe inquires where Hedror is. This i3 
nature indeed; this is pafiion. That man, furely, 
can have no idea of friemlfhip, nor of human nature 
itfelf, who is not fenfibly touched with this whole 
paffage ; which is one of the moft aSedling in all the 
AEneid. 

§ Helenas and Andromache comforted themfelves 
for the lofs of Troy, in giving to a river of Epirus > 
the name of a Trojan river. 
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No phantom, but I drag a wretched life ; 

My fear refembling that oi Hedlor ’s wife. 

What have you futfer’d fince you lofl your lord. 

By what ftrange blellings are you now' refill’d ! 
Still are you Hedfor' s, or is HeSlor fled, 

And his remembrance loft in Pyrrhus' bed r* 

With eyes dejefled, in a lowly tone, 

After a model! paule. Ihe thus begun. 

Oh only happy maid of Priam's race, 

Whom death deliver’d from the foes embrace!+ 
Commanded on Achilles tomb to die, ! 

Not forc’d, like us, to hard captivity, l 

Or in a haughty mailer's arms to lie. J 

In Grecian Ihips unhappy we were born : 

Endur’d the victor’s lull, fultain'd the fcorn: 

Thus I fubmitted to the lawlefs pride 
Of Pyrrhus , more a handmaid than a bride. 

Cloy’d with polleflion, he forfook my bed, 

And Helen’s lovely daughter lought to wed. 

Then me to ’Trojan Plelenus relign’d ; 

And his two Haves in equal marriage join’d. 

Till young Orejles , pierc’d with deep defpair, T 
And longing to redeem the promis’d fair, r 

Before Apollo’s altar flew the ravilher. j; J 

By Pyrrhus’ death the kingdom we regain’d : 

At lead one half with Helenas remain'd : 

Our part, from Chaon, he Cbaonia calls ; 

And names, from Pergarnus, his riling walls. 

But you, what fates have landed on our coaft. 
What Gods have lent you, or what ftorms have toft r 


NOTES. 


Doss young AJcanius life and health enjoy. 

Sav’d from the ruins'of unhappy Troy ? 

O tell me how his mother’s lofs he bears, "1 

What hopes are promis’d from his blooming 1 
years, ( 

How much of Hcdfor in his face appears ? J 

She fpoke; and mix'd her fpeech with mournful 
Cries: 

And fruirlefs tears came trickling from her eyes. 

At length her lord defeends upon the plain,§ 

In pomp attended with a num’rous train; 

Receives his friends, and to the city leads ; 

And tears of joy amidft his welcome flieds. 
Proceeding on, another Troy I fee ; 

Or, in lets compafs, Troy’s epitome, 

A riv’lct by the name of Xanthus ran ; 

And I embrace the Scesan gate again, jj 
My friends in porticos were entertain’d. 

And feafts and pleafures thro’ the city reign’cE' 

The tables fill’d the fpacious hall around ; 

And golden bowls with fparkling wine were crown’d. 
Two days we pafs’d in mirth, till friendly gales. 
Blown from the fouth, fupply’d our fwelling fails. 
Then to the royal feer I thus began: 

O thou who know’ll beyond the reach of man 
The laws of heav’n, and what the ftars decree. 
Whom Phoebus taught unerring prophecy. 

From his own tripod, and his holy tree: 

Skill’d in the wing’d inhabitants of air. 

What aufpices their notes and flights declare, 

_ Ofay ; 

NOTES. 


* Thefe words of AEncas would have been a fevere 
reproach, if Andromache had been miftrefs of her 
own fortune. Her flavery rendered her marriage 
with Pyrrhus excufable ; notwithftandirfg which file 
is ftill confufed, modeftly calls her eyes to the ground, 
and replies with a low voice; not anfwering his quef- 
tion diredlly, but breaking out into that paflionate 
exclamation. Oh only happy maid, See. meaning Po- 
lyxena, who was facrificed by the Grecians to appeafe 
theghuft of Achilles. 

+ Polyxena, the daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
was beloved by Achilles; who, when he came to 
marry her in the temple of Apollo, was treacheroufly. 
murdered by Paris during the ceremony of tffe nup¬ 
tials. After the facking of Troy, Achilles’s ghoft ap¬ 
peared, and demanded that Polyxena fhould be facri- 
ficed to him: Ihe was accordingly Haiti upon his 
tomb by Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles. The Hecuba 
of Euripides is founded on this fubjeft; and .the def- 
cription of Polyxena ’s manner of dying, related by 
tile herald Talthybius in the third aft, is "very noble. 

± Upon thefe lines of Virgil, Racine has built the 
No. 3. 


ftory- of one of his bell tragedies called Andromache ; 
of which we have a tranllation, with the addition of 
fomc original beauties, in the Dijirejl Mother; writ¬ 
ten by Fir. Amb. Phillips. Seneca has a tragedy on 
the death of AJlyanax, fluffed with bomball and un¬ 
natural thoughts. 

•§ The reader of a poem is offended, when that is 
related to him tvhich he already perfectly knows. 
This was not fo great a fault in Homer’s time. Vir¬ 
gil is more exafl in this particular. Venus in the firft: 
book would not hear JEncas make a recital of his 
misfortunes; Ihe interrupts it to comfort him. And 
in the third book, when good manners obliged JEneas 
to relate his ftory to Andromache, Helenas comes in 
very opportunely, and fo hinders him from going on 
with his difeourfe. 

jj Thofe who were going out to banifliment, or 
about to travel into fome diftant country, were wont 
to embrace the pillars and threlholds of their houfes. 
This they alio did at their return. This cuftom 
they praftifed likevvife in the colonies, dependent 
upon their refpeflive countries. 
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O fay 5 for all religious rites portend 
A happy voyage, and a profp’rous end ; 

A.pd ev’ry pow’r and omen of the Iky 
Diredl my courfe for dcftin’d Italy. 

But only dire Celaeno, from the Gods, 

A difmal famine fatally forebodes: 

O fay ivhat dangers I am fir ft to £hun ; 

What toils to vanquish, and what courfe to run. 
The prophet firft with facrifice adores 
The greater Gods ; their pardon then implores ; 
Unbinds the fillet from his holy head ; 

To Phoebus next my trembling fteps he led. 

Full of religious doubts, and awful dread. 

Then with his God poftefs’d, before the fhrine, 
Thefe words proceeded from hismouth divine. 

O Goddefs-born (for heav’n’s appointed will, 
"With greater aufpices of good than ill, 
Foreftunvs thy voyage, and thy courfe diredts ; 
Thy fates confpire, and Jove himfelf protects :) 
Of many tilings, feme few 1 fiiall explain. 

Teach thee to fhun the dangers of the main. 

And how at length the promis’d fliore to gain. 
The reft the Fates from Helenus conceal. 

And funo’s angry pow’r forbids to tell. 

Firft then, that happy fliore, that, feems fo nigh. 
Will far from your deluded wifhes fly : 

Long tracts of feas divide your hopes from Italy. 
For you muft cruife along Sicilian fhores; 

And item the currents with your ftruggling oars: 


NOTES. 

* This circumflance of finding a white fow and 
her thirty young ones was founded, according to 
Varro, upon an ancient hiftorical tradition. On 
their account, Alba, which AJcanius built, had it’s 
name and origin. There is no fidlion either in the 
geography, or in the antiquity, and origin of the 
nations mentioned in this third book. Virgil had 
feen with his own eyes, the feas, the iflands, the 
countries, ports, and cities, through which his hero 
palled. For he himfelf made the very fame voy¬ 
age, that he deferibes ALneas to have made, on pur- 
pofe that he might be more exadt in his account. 

‘ + Philofletes was the fon of Pee an, and the com¬ 
panion and friend of Hercules, who gave him in his 
laft moments the famous poifoned arrows ; but Phi- 
lofietcs being unfortunately bit by a ferpent in his 
foot, the wound became very ofFeniive to the camp, 
and . the. Grecian army thinking the bite was a pu- 
nifhment from the Gods, agreed to fend Philofletes 
into the, folitary ifland.of Lemnos. But the oracle 
afterwards declaring, that Troy could not be taken 
without: , the. arrows of Hercules, he was brought 
hack again by Ulyjfes and-Ncoptolemus; and hearing -I 


Then round th’ Italian coaft your navy fleer; 

And after this to Circe’s ifland veer. 

And daft, before your new foundations rife, 

Muft pals the Stygian lake, and view the nether fkiw. 
Now mark the figns of future eafe and reft, 

And bear them fafely treafur’d in thy breaft. 

When in the fliady fhelterof a wood, 

And near the margin of a gentle flood. 

Thou fhalt behold a fow upon the ground, * 

With thirty fucking youngencompafs’d round; 

The dam and offspring white as falling fnow : 

Thefe on thy city ihall their name befiow: > 

And there fhall end thy labour and thy woe. J' 

Nor let the threaten’d famine fright thy mind. 

For Phoebus will aflifl, and fate the way will find. 
Let not thy courfe to that ill coaft be bent, 

Which fronts from far th’ Epirian continent; 

Thofe parts are all by Grecian foes pollefs’d 
The favage Locrians here the fhores infefl. 

There fierce Idomcneus his city builds. 

And guards with arms the Salentinian fields. 

And on the mountain’s brow Pclilia Hands, 

Which Philofletes with his troops commands. 4 
Ev.’n when the fleet is landed on the fhore, 

And priefts with holy vows the Gods adore ; 

Then with a purple veil involve your eyes,;}: 

Left hoflile faces blaft the facrifice. § 

Thefe rites and cuftbms to the reft commend, 

That to your pious race they may defeendi 

’ _____ Whctr 

.not.es. " " ! 

after Troy was taken, of an infurredlion, or rather 
rebellion^ of the Meliboei, he came into Italy, and 
either built, or fortified, Peti/ia with walls. There 
is a mofl beautiful tragedy of Sophocles on the fub- 
jedt of Philofletes’s being brought back to the Gre¬ 
cian army by Ulyjfes: the fubflance and capital beau¬ 
ties of which, have been tranflated by Fenelon, and' 
inferred into the fifteenth book of his Telcmachus. 
The laft fpeech of Philofletes in this tragedy, where 
he takes leave of his cave and lolitary ifland, is ex¬ 
tremely poetical. _ 

t This veil with which the head was to-be co¬ 
hered during facrifice, was a piece of hiftory of which 
Virgil hath made a poetical ufe. Aurelius Viflar 
relates, that ALneas facrificing on the fhores of Italy, 
fuddenly perceived Ulyjfes and his fleet approaching;, 
and for fear of being known, covered his face with'a 
purple veil. From this adventure,, Virgil makes 
Helenus give ALneas a ceremonial precept,' for all' his 
pofterity. Such ufe does the poet make of the lea ft' 
.hiftorical circumftances in the life of his kero. 

f If is. not to be fuppofed that -the. covering pf 
jtheir-faces could-feeureAhem- from danger, if. any 

- eilemy 
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When oarted hence, the wind that ready waits 
For Sicily, fhall bear you to the flraits: 

Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 

Tack to’the larboard, and .(land off to Tea: 

Veer (larboard fea and land. Th’ Italian (hore. 
And fair Sicilia’s coafl: were one, before 
An earthquake caus’d the flaw, the roaring tides 1 
The paffage broke that land from land divides; \ 
And where the lands retir’d the ruffling ocean rides. J 
Diftinguilfl'd by the flraits, on either hand. 

Now riling cities in long order Hand, 

And fruitful fields; (fo much can time invade 
The mould’ring work that beauteous nature made.) 
Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides; ) 

Cbarybdis roaring on the left prefides, > 

And in her greedy whirlpool fucks the tides;* J 
Then fpouts them from Helow ; with fury driv’n. 
The waves mount up, and wafh the face of heav’n. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 

The finking veflel in her eddy draws, 

Then dafhes on the rocks: a human face. 

And virgin bofom, hides her tail’s difgrace. 

Her parts obfcene below the waves defcend. 

With dogs inclos’d, and in a dolphin end. 

’Tisfafer than to bear aloof to fea, 

And coafl Pachynus, tho’ with more delay; 

Than once to view mifhapen Scylla near. 

And the loud yell of wat’ry wolves to hear. 

•Befides, if faith to Helenus be due. 


And if prophetic Phoebus tell me true. 

Do not this precept of your friend forget: 
Which therefore more than once I mu ft repeat. 
Above the reft, great Juno's name adore: 

Pay vows to Junoj Juno’s aid implore. 

JLet gifts be to the mighty queen defign’d ; 

And mollify with pray’rs her haughty mind ; 
Thus, at the length, your paflage-fhall be free. 
And you fhall fare defcend on Italy. 


-NOTES. 

enemy fhould approach : but they were rather to 
abide that danger, than fuffer their devotions to be 
diilurbed by fuch a fight, 

* Virgil has copied this defeription from the 
twelfth book of the Odxjfey: and it is thought to ex¬ 
cel Homer. The connoilfeurs in painting are cu¬ 
rious in obferving how different mafters acquit 
thtemfelves in working upon the fame fubjedls. 

+ Virgil reprefents the prophet Helenus, as re- 
flrained in his difeoveries of what was to happen to 
JEncas, in his going from Italy. The great point in 
which he was thus reflrained, was Atneas’s delay at 
striebthe daiiger that arofe-from it,, of his 


BOOK III. 
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I Arriv’d at Cumcc, when you view the flood 
Of black Avernus, and the founding wood. 

The mad prophetic Sibyl you fhall find. 

Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin’d. 

.She lings the fates, and in her frantic fits. 

The notes and names inferib’d to leafs commits. 
What file commits to leafs, in order laid. 

Before the cavern’s entrance are difplay’d r 
Unmov’d they lie : but if a blafl of wind 
Without, or vapours ifliie from behind, 

The leafs are borne aloft in liquid air. 

And (lie refumes no more her mnfeful care; 

Nor gathers from the rocks her (batter'd verfe, 

| Nor lets in order what the winds difperfe. 

Thus, many not fucceeding, muil upbraid f 

The madnefs of the vifionary maid ; k 

And with loud curfes leave the myftic (hade. J 
Think it not lofs of rime a while to flay; 

Though tii v companions chide thy long delay : 

Tho’ fiimraon’d to the feas, tho’ pleafing gales 
Invite thy courfe, and (Iretch thy (welling fails. 

But beg the facred prieftefs to relate 

With (welling words, and not to write thy fate. 

The fierce Italian people (he will (how; -j 

And all thy wars, and all thy future woe ; J 

! And what thou may’A avoid, and what niuft un- j 
; dergo. J 

She (hall direct thy courfe, inllrucl thy mind; 

And teach thee how the happy ( 1 lores to find. 

This is what heav’n allows me to relate: t I 

’ Now part in peace ; purfue thy better fate, 5 * 

. And raife by ilrength of arms the Trojan (late. J 
Tiiis when the pried with friendly voice declares 
He gave me licence, and rich gifts prepar’d: 
Bounteous of treafure, he fupply’d my want 
With heavy gold, and polifh’d elephant. 

Then Dodomean caldrons put on board,. 

Aijfl ev’ry (hip with fums of filver dor’d. 

■_._ A trufly 
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quite breaking off his voyage, and fettling in that 
city. Hence he fays afterwards, “ If Juno does not. 
prevent it, you (hall go from Sicily to Italy..” And 
it is true he did fo ; but that was after the fecond 
time of his being at Sicily: and the whole affair of 
his being driven to the coaft of Afric, and his flaying 
fo long at Carthage (which happened after his fil’d 
leaving Sicily) is totally dropt by Helenus. All he. 
tells him is, how he may efcape the other dangers in. 
his voyage; and what he is to do, and where to fix, 
when he has got to Italy. Prophecies fhould be 
rarely introduced into a poem, becaufe they foreflail 
the events of the adlion. 
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A trn tty coat of mail to me he lent, 

Thrice chain’d with gold, for ufe and ornament: 
The helm of Pyrrhus added to the reft, 

Then flourilh’d with a plume and waving creft. 
aSTor was my fire forgotten, nor my friends ; 

And large recruits he to my navy lends ; 

-Men, horfes, captains, arms, and warlike flares ; 
'Supplies new pilots, and new fweeping oars. 

Mean time my fire commands to hoift our fails, 
-Tell we Ihould lofe the firfl: aufpicious gales. 

The prophet-bleft the parting crew ; and lafl, 
"With words like thefe his ancient friend em¬ 
brac’d: 

•Old happy man, the care of Gods above, 

Whom heav’nly Venus honour’d with her love, * 
And twice preferv’d thy life when Troy was lofl, 
33e!iold from far the wilh’d Aufiman coaft : 

There land; but take a larger com pahs round. 

For that before is all forbidden ground. 

The fliore that Phoebus has delign’d for you 
At farther diftance lies, conceal’d from.view. 

-Go happy hence, and feek your new abodes ; 
Blefs’d in a fon, and favour’d by the Gods: 

For I with ufelefs words prolong your flay. 

When fouthern gales have fummon’d you away. 

Nor lefs the queen our parting thence deplor’d. 
Nor was lefs bounteous than her Trojan lord. 

A noble prefent to my fon fhe brought, 

A robe with flow’rs on golden tiflue wrought; 

A Phrygian veil ; and loads with gifts befide 
Of precious texture, and of AJian pride. 


Accept, Ihe faid, thefe monuments of love. 

Which in my youth with happier hands J wove: 
Regard thefe trifles for the giver’s fake ; 

’Tis the lait prefent Heeler's wife can make. 

Thou call'll my lofl A/lyanaxto mind: + 

In thee his features and his form I find. 

His eyes fo fparkled with a lively flame ; "} 

Such were his motions, fucb was all his frame ; q 

And ah 1 had heav’n fo pleas’d, his years had been ( 
the fame. ^ J 

With tears I took my lafl adieu, and faid. 

Your fortune, happy fair, already made. 

Leaves you no farther wilh; my diff’rent Hate, 
Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 

To you a quiet feat the Gods allow. 

Yon have no Ihores to fearch, no feas to plow. 

Nor fields of flying Italy to chace; 

('Deluding vifions, and a vain embrace!) 

You fee another Sintois, and enjoy 
The labour of your hands, another Troy; 

With better aufpice than her ancient tow’rs. 

And lefs obnoxious to the Grecian pow’rs. 

If e’er the Gods, whom I with vows adore. 

Conduit my fteps to Tyler' s happy fliore ; 

11 ever I afeend the Latian throne. 

And build a city I may call my own. 

As both of us our birth from Troy derive, l 

So let our kindred lines in concord live, J- 

And both in a&s of equal friendlhip ftrive. J 

Our fortunes, good or bad, fliall be the fame, § 

The double Troy lhall differ but in name ; 


NOTES. 

* Among other gallantries of Venus, it was faid 
Ihe had an affair with Anchifes, as he was keeping his 
fheep on mount Ida . This adventure is deferibed 
at large, and in the mol) glowing colours, in Homer’s 
hymn to Venus. The fable was probably invented 
(fays the Abbe Banicr,) to cloak fome piece of gal¬ 
lantry, and to calm the jealoufy of Anckifes’s wife, 
who faw him too often frequent the banks of the 
river Sim sis, where he was probably fmitten with the 
charms of fome fhepherdefs, who was perhaps deno¬ 
minated Venus on account of her beauty. It would 
feem that it was that Venus whom Honier makes to 
to have been the daughter of Dione, II. ix. and who 
is mentioned by Cicero, De Nat. Dear. I. iii. The 
poets add, that Venus enjoined her gallant not to Ipeak 
•ut this adventure, but .that he not being able to keep 
the fecret, was flruck with thunder, by which Servius 
fays, he loll his fight; others fay, the wound he re¬ 
ceived thereby, couid never be doled up. 

•+ This reflection of Andromache is delicate and 
moving. It is the very voice of nature ; the mother 
appears in it. It fuggeSs to one, the delight flic 
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NOTES. 

would have felt to have feen lulus and AJiyanax to¬ 
gether, engaged in friendlhip, and fond of the fame 
purfuirs ! After the deflruCtion of Troy, the Grecian 
prieft Calchas declared that the Gods, to fend them 
a favourable wind for their return, demanded that 
the ion of Hedlor and Andromache mull perilh. His 
mother concealed AJiyanax, but UlyJJes difeovered' 
him ; and lie was thrown from the battlements of a 
very high tower. 

| Here we may remark the propriety of behavi¬ 
our and the decorum which Virgil obierves, with re¬ 
lation to the characters of Helenas and Andromache. 
She is intirely taken up with Afcanius, and the re¬ 
membrance of her lofl AJiyanax. She makes no pre- 
fents but to that young prince. Thofe which He¬ 
lenas gives are to Anchifes anti cEneas. 

§ J‘he adventures of JEneas and Helenus had a 
great relemblancc. They were both the ififiie of 
Dardanus; both fugitives from Troy ; one had found-' 
ed a colony in Epirus, the other was going to do the 
fame in Italy. 
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That what we now begin may never end. 

But long to late poHerity defcend. * 

Near the Ceraunian rocks our courfe we bore, 
(The fhortefl palTage to th’ Italian fhore.) 

Now had the fun withdrawn his radiant light, 

And hills were hid in duflcy fhades of night; 

We land ; and on the bofom of the ground 
A fafe retreat, and a bare lodging found. 

Clofe by the fhore we lay ; the failors keep 
Their watches, and the reft fecurely deep. 

The nig;ht proceeding on with filent pace 
Stood in her noon, and view’d with equal face 1 
Her fieepy rife, and her declining race. f 

Then wakeful Pa/inurns rofe to fpy l 

The face of heav’n, arfd-the nofturnal Iky, L 

And lifien’d ev’ry breath of air to try ; J 

'Obferves the liars, and notes their Hiding courfe. 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat’ry force; 

And both the Bears is careful to behold; 

And bright Orion arm’d with bumi fil’d gold. 

Then when he faw no threat’ning tempell nigh. 

But a fure promife of a fettled Iky, 

He gave the fign to weigh ; we break our deep, 
Forfake the pleafmg Ihore, and plow the deep. 

And now the rifing morn with rofy light 
Adorns the Ikies, and puts the liars to flight, 

"When we from far, like bluilh mills, defcry 
The hills, and then the plains of Italy. 

Achates firlt pronounc’d the joyful found ; 

Then Italy the chearful crew rebound. 

My fire Ancbifcs crown’d a cup with wine. 

And offring, thus implor’d the povv’rs divine: 
i e Gods, prefiding over lands and fcas. 

And you who raging winds and waves appeafc, 
Breathe on our fwelling fails a profp’rous wind. 

And fmooth our palTage to the port*aflign’d. 

The gentle gales their flagging force renew ; 

And now the happy harbour Ts in view, 

n o x e s. 

* De la Cerda , from Namiitts, is particular in Ihew- 
ing the friendfhip between thefe nations in after 
times; by which this prophecy (as they call it) was 
fulfilled : but fnre they forgot PynijusVXng of Epirus, 
who was no great friend to the Romans. But hillory 
-is .not our bulincfs; what JEnetis fays may be re¬ 
garded as his own refolution, and as a with to pof- 
terity, and that is fufficient. 1 

+ The character of Ancbifcs is well fupported to 
the lull, throughout that fiiort part which he acts in 
the poem. Virgil reprefents him fkilful in divina¬ 
tion; before his departure from Troy, he foretold 
that lulus Ihotdd be a king from the fire which fur- . 
’rounded his hair, b. ii. in this palTage he-foretells 
-No. 3 . ' G 


Minerva' s temple then falutes our fight, 

Plac d as a landmark on the iViountain’s height ; 
We furl our fails, and turn the prows to fhore ; 
The curling waters round the gallies roar ; 

The land lies open to the raging eail, 

I T. hen, bending like a bow, with rocks comprefs’d. 
Shuts out the florms ; the winds and waves com¬ 
plain. 

And vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 

The port lies hid within ; on either fide 
Two tow’ring rocks the narrow mouth divide. 

T he temple, which aloft we view’d before. 

To didance flies, and feems to fhun the fhore. 
Scarce landed, the firfl omens I beheld 
Were four white Heeds that cropp’d the flow’ry field. 
War, war is threaten’d from this foreign ground,+ 
(My father cry d) where warlike fleeds are found. 
Yet, fince reclaim’d, to chariots they fubmit. 

And bend to flubborn yokes, and champ tile bit. 
Peace may fucceed to war. Our way we bend. 

To Pallas, and the facred hill afeend : 

There prollrate to the fierce virago pray, 

Wliofe temple was the land-mark of our way. 

Each with a Phrygian mantle veil’d his head, ~| 
And all commands of Helenas obey’d, l 

And pious rites to Grecian Juno paid. J 

Thefe dues perform’d, we flreich our fails and Hand 
To fea, forlaking that fufpeded land. 

From hence TarenlCtm's bay appears in view. 

For Hercules renown’d, if fame "be true. 

Jufl oppofite, Lacinian Juno Hands ; 

Caulcnian tow’rs, and Scylacecan firands 

For fhipwrccks fear’d : mount /Etna thence we fp\y 

Known by the fmoky flames which cloud the iky. 

Far off we hear the waves with furly found 
Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound. 

I he billows break upon the founding tlrand, 

And roll the rifing tide, impure \vith°fund. 

. . _ Then 

NOTES. 

the arrival of the Trojans in Italy, from the fight of 
thefe white horfes. The poet has painted him like- 
wife with the natural infirmities of old age. Hence 
h-.s weak memory make's him miflake the import of 
the Delphic oracle: he thought that they were di¬ 
rected to fail to Crete, becaufe Tnicer, one of the 
founders of Troy, was a Cretan ; and had forgotten 
i that Dardamts, who was another founder of Trey, 
came from Italy. At the fame time, Virgil has given 
him all the virtues of an old hero : .he is rcToivcd to 
perifh with his country ; he makes his old age a 
rcafon for his defpifing death ; nothing but a pro¬ 
digy could induce him to leave the citv of ybv, 
though in flames. 
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Then thus Jlnchifes, in experience old, 

’Tis that Charybdis which the feer foretold, 

And thofe the promis'd rocks ; bear off to fea : 
With hade the frighted mariners obey. 

Firft Palinurus to the larboard veer’d ; 

Then all the fleet by his example fleer’d. 

To heav’n aloft on ridgy waves we ride. 

Then down to hell defcend, when they divide. 

And thrice our gallics knock’d the llcny ground, ~j 
And thrice the hollow rocks return the found, i 
And thrice we law the liars, that flood with daws j 
around. J 

The flagging winds forfook us with the fun. 

And weary’d, on Cyclopean fhores we run. 

The port capacious, and fecure from wind, 

Is to the foot of thund’ring JEtna join’d.* 

By turns a pitchy cloud fhe rolls on high ; ' 

By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, r 

And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the Iky. J 
Oft from her bowels mafly rocks are thrown. 

And fhiver’d by the force come piece-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow, 

Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 
Enceladus, they fay, transfix’d by Jove, 

With blafled limbs came trembling from above ; 

NOTES. 

* This defeription is. worked up with great fpirit 
and fublimity. It feems to have been copied from 
a very fublime one of Pindar, which Mr. Weft 
hath nobly tranflated, too curious to be omitted in 
this place. 

Now under fulph’rous Cuma’s fea-bound coall, 
And vafl Sicilia lies his fhaggy bread ; 

By fnowy JEtna, nurfe of endlefs frofl. 

The pillar’d prop of heav’n, for ever prefl : 

Forth from whofe nitrous caverns iffuing rife 
Pure liquid fountains of tempefluous fire. 

And veil in ruddy mills the noon day Ikies, 

"While wrapt in fmoke the eddying flames 
afpire. 

Or gleaming thro’ the night with hideous roar 
Far o’er the red’ning main huge rocky fragments 
pour. 

Thucydides, at the end of this third book, makes 
mention of three eruptions of mount JEtna, the lad 
of which he fays, happened, in the third year of the 
88th Olymp. the former about fifty years before, that 
itn the lad year of the 76th, or the fird year of 
the 77th Olymp. Of the date of the firft eruption 
he makes no mention. Probably no more was 
known in his time about it, than that it was the fird, 
arid the only one, belides the two above mentioned, 
hat lia<I happened from the time of the Greeks 


I And where he fell th’ avenging Father drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw : 

As often as he turns his weary fides. 

He fhakes the folid ifle, and fmoke the heavens hides. 
In (hady woods we pafs the tedious night;+ "]• 
Where bellowing founds and groans our fouls af- I 
fright, . f 

Of which 110 caufe is offer’d to the fight. J 

For not one flar was kindled in the fky, 

Nor could the moon her borrow’d light dipply ; 

For mifly clouds involv’d the firmament. 

The flnrs were muffled, and the moon was pent. 
Scarce had the riling fun the day reveal’d ; 

Scarce had his heat the pearly dews difpell’d ; 

When from the woods there bolts, before our fight. 
Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a fpright. 

So thin, fo ghaflly meagre, and Iowan, 

So bare of flefh, he fcarce refembled man. 

This thing, all tatter’d, feern’d from fart’implore 
Our pious aid, and pointed to the fhore. 

We look behind, then view his fhaggy beard, 

Plis cloaths all tagg’d with thorns, and filth h is 
limbs befmear’d ; 

The red in mien, in habit, and fti face. 

Appear'd a Greek, and fuch indeed he was. 

! _He 

NOTE S. 

fird fettling in Sicily, as he exprefsly tells us. Pin¬ 
dar is the iird poet, that has given us a defeription 
of thefe fiery eruptions of mount JEtna j which from 
Hamer's having taken no notice of fo extraordinary 
a pheenomenon, is fuppofed not to have burned be¬ 
fore his time. 

t Nothing can more drongly drike the imagina¬ 
tion, than thefe circumflances of the wandering Tro¬ 
jans, fheltered in a wood, upon an unknown coad, 
and hearing drange, and terrible noifes, during the 
whole night, which was extremely dark and moon- 
led, and not knowing from whence thefe dreadful 
founds came, or by what they might be occalioned: 
and at day-break being fuddenly furprized at the 
ghadly figure of a man, who at fird runs towards 
them with great precipitation, feemingiy to beg 
fome ailidance, but fuddenly dops and darts back at 
the fight of Trojan arms and habits; at lad reco¬ 
vering himfelf a little, refolves to fling himfelf into 
their hands, let what will be the confequcnce : who, 
when they have received him into a veiTel, gives 
them that dreadful narration of Pclyftheme, and in¬ 
forms them that this was the Cyclops illand, and begs 
them therefore to leave it inflantly, concluding 
mod patheiicalJv, that it would be fome comfort to 
him, if he mud die, to perifh by the hands of men, 
and not of monders. 
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He caft on us from far a frightful view, 

Whom foon for Trojans and for foes he knew. 
Stood ftill, and paus’d; thence all at once began 
To ftretch his limbs, and trembled as he ran. 

Soon as approach’d, upon his knees he falls. 

And thus with tears and lighs for pity calls. 

Now by the pow’rs above, and what we fhare 
From nature’s common gift, this vital air, 

O Trojans, take me hence ; I beg no more. 

But bear me far from this unhappy fhore. 

’Tis true, I am a Greek, and farther own, 

Among your foes befieg’d th’ imperial town; 

For fuch demerits if my death be due. 

No more for this abandon’d life I fue; 

This only favour let my tears obtain, 

To throw me headlong in the rapid main ; 

Since nothing more than death my crime de¬ 
mands, 

I die content to die by human hands. 

Fie faid, and on his knees my knees embrac’d: 

I bad him boldly tell his fortune part ; 

His prefent Hate, his lineage, and his name; 

Th’ occafion of his fears, and whence he came. 
The good Anchifes rais’d him with his hand, 

Who, thus encourag’d, anfwer’d our demand: 

From Ithaca, my native foil, I came 
To Troy, and Acbatmenides my name. 

Me mv poor father with Ulyffes fent; 

(O had I flay’d, with poverty content!) 

But fearful for themfelves, my countrymen 
Left me forfnken in the Cyclops den. 

The cave, tho’ large, was dark, the difmal floor 
Was pav’d with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
Our monflrous hoft, of more than human fize, 
Eredls his head, and flares within the fkies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 

Ye Gods; remove this plague from mortal view! 
The joints of flaughter’d wretches are his food. 

And for his Wine he quaffs the flreaming blood. 
Thefe.eyes beheld, when .with his fpacious hand 
He feiz’d two captives of our Grecian band ; * 
Stretch’d on his back, he dafh’d againft the ftones 
Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 

NOTES. 

, * This epifode of the companions, of Uly/ps maf- 
facred and devoured by Polpyheme -is drawn from the 
Odyjfcy , book ix. The Roman poet relates the flory 
in terms more majeftic and heroic than thofe of the 
Greek. Befides, Virgil tells us that only two Grecians 
were devoured by the Cyclops, but Homer fp aks of 
four; fo that the Roman poet exaggerated lefs than 
the Grecian. 

■fr This break in Achaemcnides's fpeech is of ex- 


I With fpouting blood the purple pavement fwims, ' 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not unreveng’d Ulyjjfes bore their fate. 

Nor thoughtlefs of his own unhappy Hate; 

For gorg’d with flefh, and drunk with human 
wine,’ 

While fall afleep the giant lay fupine ; 

Snoaring aloud, and belching from his maw 
| His indigefled foam, and morfels raw: 

| We pray, we cafl the lots, and then furround 
i The monflrous body, flretch’d along the ground ; 
j Eaqh as he could approach him, lends a hand 
I To bore his eyeball with a flaming brand : 

| Beneath his frowning forehead lay his eye, 

(For only one did the vaff frame fupply;) 

But that a globe fo large, his front is fill’d. 

Like the fun’s defk, or like a Grecian fhield. 

The flroke fucceeds, and down the pupil bends ; 
This vengeance follow’d for our flaughter’d friends. 
But hafle, unhappy wretches, hafle to fly ; t 
Your cables cut, and on your oars rely. 

Such, and-fo vail as Polyphonic appears, 

A hundred more this hated illand bears: 

Like him in caves they cut their woolly fheep, "| 
Like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; i 
Like him, with mighty ftrides, they flallc from \ 
fleep to fieep. j 

And now three moons their fharpen’d horns renew. 
Since thus in- woods and wilds, obfeure from view,. 

I drag m.y loathfome day's with mortal fright. 

And in deferted caverns lodge by night. 

Oft from the rocks a dreadful profpect fee. 

Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 

From far I hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground.. 
Cornels and favage berries of the wood. 

And roots and herbs have been my meagre food. 

While all along my longing eyes are call, 

I law your happy fhips appear, at lafl. 

On'thofe I fix’d my hopes, to thefe I run,. 

’Tis all I afk, this cruel race to fhun, 

What other death you pleafe yourfelves beftow.. 
Scarce had he faid, when on the mountain’s brow 
_ We 

N O -T E S. 

quiflte beauty. In the midft of his narration, the 
fear of the Cyclops and the dangers he had juft ef- 
caped, break in upon his mind, and flop him for a 
moment from finifhing his account, to give the Tro¬ 
jans advice to fly immediately. The circumftances 
that follow of his hearing the giant’s footfteps, and 
loud voices, while he lay hid in dens and caves, are 
ftrongly imagined. 1 
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We faw the giant fhepherd ftalk before 
His following flock, and leading to the {horc, 

A mondrous bulk, deform’d, depriv’d of fight. 

His dafF a trunk of pine to guide his deps aright. 
His pond’rous whidle from his neck defcends ; 1 

His woolly care their perdive lord attends ; r 

This only folace his hard fortune fends. J 

Soon as he reach’d the fhore, and touch’d the waves. 
From his bor’d eye the gutt’ring blood he laves; 

He gnafh’d his teeth and groan’d; thro’ feas he 
flrides. 

And fcarce the topmod billows touch’d his fides. 

Seiz’d with a fuddcn fear, we run to fea. 

The cables cut, and filent hade away: 

The well-deferving A ranger entertain ; 

Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide the 
main. 

The giant hearken’d to the dafhing found ; 

But when our veflel out of reach he found. 

He Arided onward, and in vain efiay’d 
Th’ Ionian deep, and durft no farther wade. 

With that he roar’d aloud; the dreadful cry 1 

Shakes earth, and air, and feas; the billows-fly {• 
Before the bellowing noife to diftant Italy. . J 

The neighb’ring JEtna trembling all around^ 

The winding caverns echo to the found.* 

His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar; 

And, rufhing down the mountains, crowd thefhore. 
‘Wc faw their ilern, diftorted looks from far, 

-And one-ey’d glance, that vainly threaten’d war. 

A dreadful council, with their heads on high ; 

'The midy clouds about their foreheads fly : 

Not yielding to the tow’ring tree Of Jova, 

Or talleft cypre'fs of Diana’s grove. 

New pangs of.mortal fear our minds affail, 1 

‘We tug at ev’ry oar, and hoift up ev’ry fail; >• 

And-take th’ advantage of the friendly gale. -J 
Forewarn’d:by Helenas, we drive to diun 
Charybdis ’ gufph, nor dare'to Scylla run. 

An equal fate on cither fide appears; 

Wc, tacking to the left, are free from fears. 

For, from Pclorus’ point the north arofe, 

And drove us back where fwift Pantajrias flows. 


His rocky mouth we pafs; and make our way 
By Phapfus, and Megara’s winding bay; 

This pallage Achecmenidss had Aiown, 

Tracing the courfe which he before had run. 
Right o’er againd Plemmyrium ’s wat’ry drand 
There lies an ide, once call’d th’ Ortygian land: 
Alpbcus, as old fame reports, has found 
From Greece a fecret paflage under-ground ; 

By love to beauteous Aretbufa led. 

And mingling here, they roll in the fame facred 1 
As Helenas enjoin’d, we next adore 
Diana’s name protedlrefs of the fhore. 

With profp’rous gales we pafs the quiet founds 
Of dill Elorus, and his fruitful bounds. 

Then doubling cape Packynus, we furvey 
The rocky fhore extended to the fea. 

The town of Camarine from far we fee, 

And fenny lake undrain’d by fates decree, f 
-In fight of the Geloan fields we pals, 

And the large walls where mighty Gcla was: 
Then Agragas with lofty Fummits crown’d. 

Long for the race of warlike deeds renown’d; 
We pafs’d Selinas, and the palmy land. 

And widely fhun the Lilybcan drand, 

Unfafe for fccret rocks and moving fand. 

At length on fhore the weary fleet arriv'd, 

Which Drepanusn’s unhappy port receiv’d, f 
Here, after enalefs labours, often tofs’d 
By raging dorms, and driv’n on ev’ry coad, 

My dear, dear father, fpent with age, I lod. § 

Eafe of my cares, and folacc of my pain, 

Sav’d thro’ a thoufand toils, but fav’d in vain. 
Tile prophet, who my future woes reveal’d. 

Yet this the.greated and the word, conceal’d. 
And dire Cclceno, whole foreboding fkilt 
Denounc'd all elfe, was filent of this ill: 

This my lad labour was. Some friendly God 
From thence convey’d us to your blefs’d abode. 

Thus to the Jid’ning queen the royal gueft v 
His wand’ring courfe, and all his toils exprefs’d; 
And here concluding, he-retir’d to red. 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


''*■ This is a mod noble hyperbole, and by no 
uneans too bold, as fome will have it ;• they forget 
not only the prerogative of poetry, but the real na¬ 
ture of fear-; which always dwells and heightens it’s 
'Objedl. 

+ The oracle forbad the inhabitants to drain this 
rrnrfh, they negle&ed to dbferve it, and their ene- 
c;.t through the part that was drained, 

:t great daughter. 


J This is a city in Sicily , called at prefi-nt 7re- 
pans, where they dill fhevv the tomb of ■Anchijes. 

§ It is an indance ’of our .poet’s exqutfite jud£p 
ment, that he does not minutely and at length def- 
cribe the illnefs and death of Ancbifcs : which would 
have too much-retarded the a-dlion of the poem, and 
not have imereded the reader in any extraordinary 
manner. 

The 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the M N E I DA 


ARGUMENT. 

Dido dij.covers to her fifier her paffion for /Eneas, and her thoughts of marrying him. She prepares a hunting 
match for his entertainment. Juno, by Venus’r coifent, raifes a florm, 'which feparates-the hunters, and 
drives /Eneas and Dido into the fame cave, where their marriage is fuppofed to be completed. Jupiter dif- 
patches Mercury to /Eneas, to warn him from Cartilage : /Eneas fccretly prepares for his voyage : Dido 
finds out his dejign, and to put a fop to it, snakes ufe of her own and her fifier s intreaties, -and difeovers all 
the variety of paffions that are incident to a neglcdied lover. T'Vhen nothing would.prevail on him,./he contrive 
her own death, with which this book concludes. 


B UT anxious cares already feiz’d the queen : 

She fed within her veins a flame unfeen : 

The hero’s valour, a£ts, and birth infpire 
Her foul with love, and fan the fecret fire.t 
His words, his looks imprinted in her heart. 
Improve the paflion, and increafe the fmart. 

Now when the purple morn had chac’d away 
The dewy fhadows, and reflor’d the day. 

Her filler firft with early care Ihe fought. 

And thus in mournful accents eas’d her thought: 

My ejeareft Anna; what new dreams affright £ 

My lab’ring foul ; what vifions of the night 
Difturb my quiet, and diftradt my breaft. 

With flrange ideas of our Trojan guefl ? 

His worth, his actions, and majellic air, 

A man defeended from the gods declare. 

not £ 3. 

* In the third book, Virgil feems to have dif- 
played his fkill in deferiptive poetry ; but this fourth 
book is entirely devoted to the pathetic. And in¬ 
deed he hath exhaufted the fubject ; no author eTer 
moved thepaffions of pity and terror in fo great a 
degree. The origin and progrefs of the paflion of 
love, it’s various effects on the mind, it’s doubts, 
and hopes, and fears, and jealoufies, it’s pleafures 
and pains, till it ends in the deepeft defpair, were 
never fo forcibly, fo elegantly, -or naturally de- 
feribed. 

No. 4, 


Fear ever argues a degenerate kind. 

His birth is well aflerted by his mind. 

Then what he fuffer’d when by fate betray’d. 

What brave attempts for falling Troy he made-! 

Such were his looks, fo gracefully he fpoke. 

That were I not refolv’d againft the yoke 
Of haplefs marriage never to be curs’d 
With fecond love, fo fatal was my firft. 

To this one error I might yield again : 

-For flnce Sichceus was untimely flain. 

This only man is able to fubvert 

The fix’d foundations of my flubborn heart. 

And to confefs my frailty 1 , to my fliame, it 

Somewhat I find within, if not the fame, L 

Too like the fparkles of my former flame. j 

But 

- N 0 T J£ s _ 

r Dido endeavours to.perfuade herfelf, that it was 
the exalted -merit and virtue of the hero, not his 
perfein that file was fond of: the ufual and natural 
artifice of this infinuating paflion of love ! 

J Admirable is the art and nature of this fpeech, 
in the mouth of a wernan ; exprefling both her love 
and her mode-fty ; arguing againft what file paflion- 
ately defires, and wanting to be advifed to do that 
which file already half (if not quite) refolves to do, 
whether fhe be advifed, or no. 

CL 
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But firft let yawning earth a puflage rend,* 

And let me thro’ the dark abyfs defcend ; 

Firft let avenging Jove, with flames from high, "J 
Drive down this body to the'nether Iky, j- 

Cbndemn’d with gh'ofts in endlefs night to lie. J 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave ; ! 

No ; he who had my vows (hall ever have ; c 

For whom I lov'd on earth I worfhip in the grave. J 
She faid ; the tears ran gufhing from her eyes. 

And Hopp’d her fpeech ; her liiler thus replies : 

O dearer than the vital air I breathe. 

Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath ? 
Condemn’d to walle in wees your lonely life. 
Without the joys of mother or of wife. 

Think you thefe tears, this pompous train of 
woe, 

Are known or valu’d by the gholl below? 

I grant, that while your furrows yet were green. 

It well became a woman and a queen, 

'Fite vows of Tyrian princes to neglecl, 

Tofccrn Iavbas, and his love rejedt, 

With all the Lybian lords of mighty name. 

But will you fight againft a pleafing flame ! 

This little fpot of land, which heav’n beftows. 

On cv’ry fide is hemrn’d with warlike foes : 

Gelulian cities here are fpread around. 

And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound ; 

NOTES. 

* There arc fome delicate flrokcs of nature in the 
cautious manner in which Dido reveals her new¬ 
born paiTion to her fiftcr. But what follows in the 
folemn proteftations fire makes, that fhe was im- 
moveably refolved never to marry again, is inimi¬ 
tably jull and natural ; and the true pi&urc of a 
widow’s refohttions. The reader oftafle will like- 
wife be charmed with the arguments her fiftcr ufes 
to perfuade her to indulge her paflion, and marry 
again: it’is impoflible to think of more ftrong and 
weighty ones ; efpecially W'here (lie puts Dido in 
mind, that die is furrounded wiih enemies, that 
nothing could give her kingdom more flrength than 
a confederacy with the Trojans ; that even prudence 
would diredft her to take a hufband, if for no other 
reafon, yet that he might be a kind of protcdlor of 
her infant kingdom, againft her brother’s anger ; 
and laftly, that the very gods feemed to have inte- 
refted themfelves in this affair, and that for her part 
flic could not help believing that Juno herfelf had 
driven the Trojan fleet on purpofe to her coafts. 
The excufes fhe fuggefts to Dido, and the caufes of 
delay fhe would have her make ufc of to JEneas are 
likewife admirable: “Tell him that it is utterly 
knpoflible to undertake fo dangerous a voyage in 


Here lies a barren wafle of thinly land. 

And there the Syrtes raife the moving fand : 

Bar civ an troops befiege the narrow' fhore. 

And from the fea Pygmalion threatens more. 
Propitious Heav’n, and gracious Juno, lead 
This vvand’ring navy to your needful aid ; 

How v ill your empire fpread, your city rife 
From fuch an union, and with fuch allies 1 
Implore the favours of thepow’rs above,. 

And leave the conduct oF the reft to love. 

Continue ftill your hofpitable way. 

And ftill invent occafions of their-flay. 

Till ftorms and winter winds fhall ceafe to 
threat, 

And planks and oars repair their fhatter’d fleet. 

Thefe words, which from a friend and fifieri 
came, ! 

With cafe rcfolv’d the Temples of her fame ; ; 

And added fury to the kindled flame. + . j 

Infpir’rt with hope, the project they purfue. 

On cv’ry altar facrifice renew' ; 

A chofen ewe of two years old they pay. 

To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God-of day : 

Preferring Juno's power, for Juno ties 
The nuptial knot, and makes the marriage joys. 
The beauteous queen before her altar ftands, 1 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands. 

_ A milk- 

N O T E S. 

the wintry feafon, and that his fleet wants refit¬ 
ting.” 

+ Let us obferve the progrefs of Dido 's paflion 
and guilt. This princefs at firft entertains /Eneas 
with vows and prayers which file puts up to the 
gods with a fincere piety, becaufethen fhe w r as in¬ 
nocent and at quiet. She begins to love JEneas 
contrary to the vow fhe had made to the manes of 
her firft hufband, which to her W'ere a kind of deity. 
She begins at the fame time to fuppofe, that thefe 
manes are no longer concerned about her, and lay 
no obligation upon her to keep her vows. Laft of 
all, being more corrupted, file becomes guilty of 
impiety againft the gods ; and feeing that JEneas 
was about to leave her by their order, fhe would 
perfuade him that they are quite ignorant and un¬ 
concerned at what is done here on earth. Not that 
fhe was really and abfolutely perfuaded of fo impi¬ 
ous a maxim : the poet was too judicious to make 
fo great and fo ftrange an alteration in the manners 
of this queen, in fo fhort a time.. It is her paflion 
which makes her fpcak thus. This, in fhort, is the 
beginning of impiety, which naturally happens to 
thofb whofe vices and paftions are violent ; and 
which at laft leads them into downright atheifm. 


6 
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A milk-white heifer file with flow’rs adorns. 

And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns ; 

And wliilft the priefts with pray’r the Gods invoke, 
She feeds their altars with Sabaean fmoke'; 

With hourly care the facrifice renews. 

And anxioully the panting entrails views. 

What prieftly rites, alas ! what pious art, 

What vows avail to cure a bleeding heart! 

A gentle fire flic feeds within her veins. 

Where the foft God fecure in filence reigns. 

Sick with defire, and feeking him file loves. 
From ftrect to ftreet the raving Dido roves. 

So when the watchful fhepherd from the blind 
Wounds with a random ihaft the carelefs hind ; 
13 iftra£led with her pain, file flies the woods, 
Bounds o’er the lawn, and feeks the filent floods ; 
With fruitlefs care; for fiill the fatal dart 
Sticks in her fide, and rankles in her heart. 

And now file leads the Trojan chief along* . 

The lofty walls, amidft the bufy throng ; 

Difplays her Tyrian wealth, and rifing town, 
.Which love, without his labour, makes his own. 
This pomp fhe fliews to tempt her wand’ring 
g U£ ft; 

Her falt’ring tongue forbids to fpcak the reft. 

When day declines, and feafts renew the night. 
Still'on his face fhe feeds her familli’d fight: 

NOTES. 

* If-the reader be not void of all taftc and fenfi- 
biiity, pity and humanity, he muft be inexprefiibly 
moved by the following circumftances of Dido’ s be¬ 
haviour : by her carrying JEncas through the town, 
and tempting him to fettle in a city already begun 
to be built ; by her beginning- to fpeak and fudden- 
ly flopping fhort and faultering ; by her ftill ma¬ 
king new feafts and entertainments for her lover;. 
■ by her defiring to hear his ftory again and again ; 
by her attention to every fyllable he fpoke ; by her 
remaining in the hall after the gueits were gone, 
and lying upon the couch where he lat; by her think-, 
ing fhe ltill hears his voice, and ftill fees his perfon, 
and by her fondly playing with AJcanius. 

+ The moral here is equally juft and noble : no¬ 
thing can more ftrongly reprel'ent the pernicious 
coniequences of this violent paflion; the negledl it 
occafions of all ufcful and neceflary affairs ; the in- 
"(lolence and ftupor into which it cafts all the facul¬ 
ties of mind and body ; and how it damps and def- 
troys all the noble and worthy purfuits and aims of 
mankind. What a change of conduct has this paf- 
fion fuddenly wrought upon our unfortunate queen! 
The imperial works in which flic was engaged 
•.with.fuch earneftnefs are all at a ftand! flic, who 


She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the Trojan fate: 

He tell' it o’er and o’er; but ftill in vain; 

For ftill file begs to hear it once again. 

The hearer on the fpeaker’s mouth depends ; 

And thus the tragic ftory never ends. 

Then when they part, when Phocbcs paler light 
Withdraws, and falling ftars to fieep invite. 

She lad remains, when ev’ry gueft is gone. 

Sits on the bed he prefs’d, and fighs alone ; 

Abfent, her abfent hero fees and hears ; 

Or in her bofotn young AJcanius bears. 

And feeks the father’s image in the child, 

If love by likenefs might.be fo beguil’d. 

Mean time the rifing tow’rs are at a {land, + 

No labours exercife the youthful band; 

Nor life of arts, nor toils of arms they know; 

The mole is left unfinifh’d.to the foe. 

The mounds, the works, the walls, neglected lie, 
Short of their promis’d height, that feem’d to threat: 
the fky. 

But when imperial Juno, from above, j 
Saw Dido fetter’d in the chains of love; 

Hot with the venom, which her veins inflam’d. 

And by no fenfe of fiianie to be reclaim’d ; 

With,Toothing words to Venus file begun: 

High praifes,.cnd!efs honours you have won. 


was fo bufy and intent.upon finifiiing her city, and 
bent her whole thoughts and foul upon that glori¬ 
ous defign, now thinks of nothing but frefii parties 
of pleafurc with her lover, and by what kinds of 
diverlior.s and amufements file may beft detain her 
beloved ftranger 1 

i The Juno of the JEneid is formed upon the 
Juno of the Iliad. This is viflble. But fee what 
Virgil in imitating hath added of his own. Juno , . 
befidcs her hatred againft the Trojans, excited bv 
the judgment of Paris, and the rape of Ganymede ■ 
(both fo injurious to her beauty) appears particu¬ 
larly animated againft. JEncas for fpecial reafons, 
which rendered her character proper lor the JEncidi 
and.which rnifed Virgil far. above the rank of thofe 
fervile copiers, who can only follow their author, 
ftep by ftep. Juno knew, fays he, that the Roman 
power was to become fatal to Carthage, her favourite 
city, which fhe would gladly have made miftrefs c-f 
the world. This makes a new incentive to her 
againft a people file had already fo many, other ren- 
fons to hate ; and this gives Virgil an opportunity 
of exalting the glory of his country, by recalling-, 
into the minds of his readers, the greateft events to :• 
be found in hiflcry. 
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And mighty trophies with your worthy fon : 

Two Gods a filly woman have undone. 

Nor am I ignorant you both fufpedt 
This riling city, which my hands eredt: 
lint filial 1 celellial difcord never ceafe ; 

’Tis better ended in a lafting peace. 

You Hand polficfs’d of all your foul defir’d; 

Poor j Dido with confirming love is fir’d: 

Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join, "j 

So Dido lhall be your’s, Aincas mine ; t 

One common kingdom, one united line. J 

Eliza fihall a Dardart lord obey, 

And lofty' Carthage for a dow’r convey. 

Then Venus, who her hidden fraud defery'd, 1 
(Which would the feeptre of the world mifguide > 
To Lyhian fhores,) thus artfidly reply’d : * J 

Who but a fool would wars with Juno chufe. 

And l'uch alliance and fuch gifts refufe ? 

If fortune with our joint defires comply: 

The doubt is all from Jove and deftiny. 

Left he forbid, with abl'olute command. 


To mix the people in one common land. 

Or will the Trojan, and the Tyrian line. 

In lafting leagues and fure fucceftion join ? 

But you the partner of his bed and throne. 

May move his mind; my wifhes are your own. 
Mine, laid imperial Juno, be the care; 

Time urges now to perfect this affair: > 

Attend my counfel, and the fecret fhare. J 

When next the fun his rifing light difplays, 

And gilds the world below with purple rays. 

The queen, ALncas, and the Tyrian court. 

Shall to the fhady woods for filvan game refort: 

,There, while the huntfmen pitch their toils around. 
And chearful horns from fide to fide refound. 


A pitchy cloud lhall cover all the plain 
With hail, and thunder, and tempeftuous rain. 


note s. 

“ Thcfe lines contain a diredt and molt indifpu- 
table proof, that Virgil introduced this epifode of 
Dido, with a view to the rivallhip that exifted be- 
tw xt Carthage and Rowe. 

+ Venus in this and the foregoing paffage, is 
reprefented as a compleat miltrefs of cunning, 
and poflefied of the keeneft difeernment. Whether 
the poet has concealed any allegory, by giving the 
queen of beauty thefe qualities, the ladies, to whom 
we leave it, muft determine. 

J She was {pending a great deal of time to adorn 
herfelf to the utmoll of her power, that Hie might 
appear more charmingly beautiful to JEneas. And 
•at lall when ihe does actually make her appearance 
after this delay, our expectations are fully anfwer- 


The fearful train fhall take their fpeedy flight, 
Difpers’d and all involv’d in gloomy night; 

One cave a grateful fhelter fhall afford 
To the fair princefs and the Trojan lord: 

I will myfelf the bridal bed prepare. 

If you, to blefs the nuptials, will be there ; 

So fhall their loves be crown’d with due delights. 
And Hymen fhall be prefent at the rites. 

The queen of love confents, and clofely fmiles 
At her vain project, and difeover’d wiles. + 

The rofy morn was rifen from the main, 

And horns and hounds awake the princely train: 
They iffue early through the city gate. 

Where the more wakeful huntfmen ready wait. 
With nets, and toils, and darts, befide the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and fwift Mctffylian horfe. 

The Tyrian peers, and officers of ftate. 

For the flow queen in anti-chambers wait 
Her lofty courfer, in the court below, 

(Who his majeftic rider feems to know) 

Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground. 
And champs the golden bitt, and fpreads the foam 
around. 

The queen at length appears: on either hand 
The brawny guards in martial order Hand. 

A flower’d cymarr with golden fringe fhe wore. 

And at her back a golden quiver bore: 

Her flowing hair a golden cawl reftrains; § 

A golden clafp the Tyrian robe fuftains. 

Then young Afeanius, with a fprightly grace. 

Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chace. 

But far above the reft in beauty fliines 
The great JEneas, when the troop he joins: 

Like fair Apollo , when he leaves the froft 
Of wint’ry Xati/hus, and the Lycian coaft; || 

When to his native Delos he reforts. 

Ordains the dances, and renews the fports ; 
____ Where 

NOTES. 

ed, and file comes forth as lovely a figure as we can 
conceive. 

§ If modern fine ladies, who are apt to think the 
dreffes worn at prefent, more elegantly fancied, and 
becoming, than any that can be imagined, would 
not be offended at the liberty we take ; we would 
obferve, that this hunting-drefs of Dido is far moj'e 
graceful and becoming to the perfon than any drefs 
which ever appeared in a chace on Windfor foreft. 

|[ This comparifon is of an exquifitebeauty ; and 
might give a fulj idea of the gracefulnefs of Apollo 
to a ftatuary or painter ; there is fomething very 
elegant in the image prefented before us. A pain¬ 
ter might execute in colours every part of this def- 
cription, except the circumftanee of the founding 

quiver. 
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Where painted Scythians, mix’d with Cretan bands. 
Before the joyful altars join their hands. 

Himfelf, on Cynthus walking.’fees below 
The merry madnefs of the facred fhow. 

Green wreaths of bays his length of hair inclofe, 

A golden fillet binds his awful brows ; 

His quiver founds: not lefs the prince is feen 
In manly prefence, or in lofty mien. 

Now had they re ch’d the hills, and ftorm’d the 
feat 

Of favage beads, in dens, their lad retreat: 

The cry purfues the mountain-goats; they bound 
From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground : 
Quite otherwife the dags, a trembling train, 

In herds unfingled fcour the dudy plain, > 

And a long chace, in open view maintain. ) 

The glad Afcanius, as his courfer guides. 

Spurs through the vale, and thefe and thofe outrides. 
His horfe’s flanks and Tides are forc’d to feel 
The clanking lafli, and goring of the deel. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 

Wifhing fome nobler bead to crofs his way. 


NOTES. 

quiver. This adds life to the whole figure, and is 
one of the reafons of the fuperiority of poetry to 
painting. It mud be obferved likewife, that there 
is a fecret beauty in this comparifon, which a paf- J 
fage in Suetonius fuggeds. Auguflus, it feems, af- 
fedted to be thought like Apollo ; there is therefore a 
peculiar propriety and addrefs in the poet, in his 
comparing /Eneas (by whom Augujius was undoubt¬ 
edly meant) to that God. And it feems to have 
been an ufual piece of flattery in the courtly writers 
©f that time to compare the emperor (who was in re¬ 
ality beautiful) to Apollo. We do not aflert that Virgil 
had the famous figure of the Apollo Belviaere in his 
eye, in writing this comparifon ; but thus much is 
plain, that they both relate to the Apollo Venator, fet 
off more than he is ufually in that character; that 
both in the poet, and in the-marble, this God is re- 
prefented as the dandard of beauty ; that this di¬ 
vine beauty of his, and his motion, are the two 
principal points aimed at by Virgil in this fimilitude, 
and the two chief things that drike one in viewing 
the Apollo Belvidere; and on the whole, that if the 
one was not copied from the other, they are at lead 
fo much alike, that they, may very well ferve to give 
a mutual light to each other.. 

* This circumdance is natural; Virgil for ever 
fuits the manners to the age of the perfons he in¬ 
troduces. 

+ If ever Virgil fhewed' his addrefs in making 
things underdood only by glancing at and lightly 
No.. 4... 


8 And rather would the tufky boar attend, 

» Or fee the tawny lion downward bend. 

Mean time the gath’ring clouds obfeure the Ikies: 
From pole to pole the forky light’ning flies ; 

The rattling thunder rolls ; and Juno pours 
A wintry deluge down, and founding fliow’rs. 

The company difpers’d to coverts ride. 

And feek the homely cots, or mountain’s hollow fide. 
The rapid rains, defeending from the hills. 

To rolling torrents raife the creeping rills. 

The queen and prince, as love or fortune guides,* 
One common cavern in her bofom hides. 

'I hen fird the trembling earth the fignal gave. 

And fiafhing fires enlighten all the cave : 

Hell from below, and Juno from above, 

And howling nymphs, were confcious to their iove.f 
From this ill-omen’d hour in time arofe 
Debate and death, and all fucceeding woes. 

The queen, whomfenfe of honour could not move,. 
No longer made a fecret of her love, 

But call’d it marriage, by that fpecious name 
To veil the crime, and landfify the fhame—± 

‘ The 

NOTE S. 

touching upon them; it is doubtlefs in this palfage,. 
at which it -was fo ealy to make a falfe flop. All 
the commentators praile his modedy and his deli¬ 
cacy. 

j: The love with which Dido is feized for ALncas,. 
and that of Calypfo for Ulyffes, are at bottom much 
the fame thing; as are alfo the orders that. Jupiter 
fends to ASncas to leave Carthage, and that lent to 
Ulyffes to leave Calypfo: But whoever takes the trou¬ 
ble to compare thefe palfages together exactly, will 
find what may be expected from a great genius, 
when he comes after one-of the fame character ; all 
the difference there neeeflarily is between' an inven¬ 
tor ancl, one who improves upon an invention. In 
fa<d, Calypfo is enamoured'of Ulyffes. She loves him- 
pafTTonately ;• for though immortal, yet file is not 
proof againft'the paflions of mortals : fhe gives way 
to her inclinations, and does nor even obferve the 
laws-of modedy. Dido’s love to JEneas is quite- 
otherwife managed. It is love himfelf, it* is Cupid,. 
who at the defire of his mother Venus, affumes the 
form of Afcanius, in order to deceive Dido more- 
eafily.. Two divinities are employed to efface out 
of her mind the memory of her fird fpoule, and to- 
blow up afrefli the fentiments in her heart, which- 
die thought flie had buried in the grave of Sichaus.. 
Ulyffes,. by the order of the Gods, abandons Calypfo. 
She pines with regret, fhe addrefles her plaints to- 
heaven; but all her complaining and her grief is but- 
for the lol's of a man, and being, deprived of -her plea- 
R, lure.. 
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The loud report through Lybian cities goes; 

Fame, the great ill, from (mall beginnings grows, 
Swift from thefird; and ev'ry moment brings 
New vigour to her flight, new pinions to her wings, 
boon grows the pigmy to gigantic 11 ze; 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the fkies: 

Jtnrng’d again d the Gods, revengeful earth 
Produc’d her lad of the Titanian birth. 

Swift in her walk, more fwift her winged hade: 

A monllrous phantom, horrible and raft; 

As many plumes, as raife her lolty flight. 

So many piercing eyes enlarge her fight: 

Millions of opening mouths to fame belong, } 
And ev’ry mouth is furnifh’d with a tongue, i 

And round with lift’ning ears the flying plague is ? 

hung. J 

She fills the peaceful univerfe with cries ; 

No (lumbers ever clofe her wakeful eyes. 

By day from lofty tow’rs her head (lie fltews, 

And Ipreads through trembling crowds difaflrous 
news. 

With court informers haunts, and royal fpies. 
Things done relates, not done fhe feigns; and ming¬ 
les truth with lies. 

Talk is her bufinefs; and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and caufe affright,, 

She fills the people’s ears with Dido s name. 

Who, lod to honour and the fenfe of fhame. 

Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
A wand’ringgueft, who from his country fled: 


NOTES. 

fure. The character Homer gives to Calypfo, by be¬ 
coming fo eafily enamoured of UlyJJcs, gives his hero 
no perfonal pre-eminence over /Eneas. .Dido’s com¬ 
plaints are in another drain ; (lie deplores her ilained 
glory, her having fullied that reputation which had 
formerly exalted her name to heaven. She thinks 
of the contempt with which neighbouring princes 
mull look upon her, having fo often defpifed them. 
The image of Si chans, that moving, tender image, is 
ever prefent to her mind, and. in the miferable con¬ 
dition fhe is now in, (lie has nothing left to defire 
but death. She dies, and the recital of her death 
prefents us with fuch natural beauties and touching 
images, that we mufi have recourfe to the mod pa¬ 
thetic among the Grech tragedies, to find any thing 
to be compared with the end of the fourth book of 
the AEne'td. What art, what dexterity is there in 
marking out by the rage of Dido the fource of the 
implacable hatred between the Carthaginians and 
Romans. 

* Jupiter Ammon was the only God whom the 
Garamantians adored, and the Garamantians were the 


Whole days with him (lie paffes in delights. 

And wades in luxury long winter nights ; 

Forgetful of her fame and royal trud, 

JDiflblv’d in eafe, abandon’d to her luft. 

The Goddefs widely fpreads the loud report. 

And flies at length to king Hiarbas ’ court. 

When firft poflefs’d with this unwelcome news. 
Whom did he not of men and Gods accufe ? 

Tliis prince, from ravilh’d Garamantis born. 

An hundred temples did with fpoils adorn. 

In Ammon 's honour, his ccledial fire, 

A hundred altars fed with wakeful fire ; * 

And through this vad dominions prieds ordain’d, 
Whofe watchful care thefe holy rites maintain’d. + 
The gates and columns were with garlands crown’d. 
And blood of victim beads enrich the ground. 

He, •when he heard a fugitive could move 
The Tyrian princefs, who difdain’d his love. 

His bread with fury burn’d, his eyes with fire ; 

Mad with def'pair, impatient with deiire. 

Then on the facred altars pouring wine. 

He thus with pray’rs implor’d his fire divine: 

Great Jove, propitious to the MooriJ).> race, J 
Who fead on painted beds, with off’rings grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow’r divine 
With blood of viiSlims, and with fparkling wine. 
Seed thou not this ? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boaded thunder, and thy thoughtlefs reign ? 

Do thy broad hands the forky light’nings lance. 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of chance? 
_ A wand- 

NOTES. " 

people who bordered nighed on /Ethiopia. Their 
fituation was on the eadern fide of that country 
which is now called Zaara. The famous temple of 
Jupiter Ammon was very much frequented on account 
of the oracles that were given out there. Lucan and 
Jhiintus Curtins have written very different deferip- 
tions of it, the one in the ninth book of his Phar- 
falia, the other in the fourth book of his hidory. 

t Plutarch mentions, asan hidorical fa£l, fhislamp 
that was for ever burning before the altar of Jupiter 
Ammon . Virgil takes care to borrow from hidory 
every thing that can adorn and enrich his poem. 
Here is one indance of his great learning. 

(j: There is a noble fire and fiercenefs in this bold 
fpeech of Iarbas : the taunts and revilings he throws 
even upon Jupiter himfelf, are quite in the fpirit of 
an enraged African, a haughty prince, and abandoned 
lover. The contempt with which he fpeaks of 
AEncas is admirably exprefled ; efpecially what re¬ 
lates to his drefs and habit, which it is natural to 
imagine this rough Moorijh king mud hold in great 
difdaiu- 
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A wand’ring woman builds within our flute 
A little town, bought at an eafy rate; 

She pays me homage, and my grants allow 
A narrow fpace of Libyan lands to plough: 

Yet fcorning me, by paflion blindly led. 

Admits a banifh’d 'Trojan to her bed: 

And now this other Paris, with his train 
Of conquer’d cowards, mull in Afric reign! 

(Whom, what they are their looks and garb confefs : 
Their locks with oil perfum'd, their Lybtan drefs :) 
He takes the fpoil, enjoys the princely dame. 

And I, rejedled I, adore an empty name. 

His vows in haughty terms he thus preferr’d. 

And held his altar’s horns; the mighty Thund’rer 
heard ; 

Then call his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luftful pair, in lawlefs pleafure drown'd. 

Loft in their loves, infenfible of fhame. 

And both forgetful of their better fame. 

He calls Cyllenius, and the God attends. 

By whom his menacing command he fends : 

Go, mount the weftern winds, and cleave the (ley : 
Then with a fwift defeent to Carthage fly ; 

There find the Trojan chief, tvho waltes his days 
In flothful riot and inglorious eafe. 

Nor minds the future city, giv’n by fate ; 

To him this meflage from my mouth relate. 

Not fo fair Penus hop’d, when twice fhe won 
Thy life with pray’rs, nor promis’d fuch a fon. 
Her’s was a hero, deftin’d to command 
A martial race, and rule the Latian land. 

Who fhould his ancient line from Teucer draw. 

And on the conquer’d world impofe the law.* 

If glory cannot move a mind fo mean. 

Nor future praife from fading pleafure wean. 

Yet why fhould he defraud his fon of fame, 

And grudge the Romans their immortal name! 

What are his vain defigns! what hopes he more. 
From his long ling’ring on a hoftile fliore? 
Regardlefs to redeem his honour loft. 

And for his race to gain th’ Aiifonian coaft! 

Bid him with fpeed the Tyrian court forfake; 

With this command the llumb’ring warrior wake. 


NOTES. 

'* In the time of Augujhis, Rome was the miftrefs 
•of almofl all thofe countries and regions which com- 
pofe the empires of the Babylonians, the Modes , the 
Berfiar.s, and the Greeks. 

+ This defeription of Atlas, as a perfon, is very 
fublime and pidlurefque. There is a famous flatue 
of Atlas, in the Fernefe palace at Rome, fupporting 
the globe of the heavens. From this defeription in 
Virgil, one might form a very good idea for a toun- 


Hermcs obeys; with golden pinions binds 
His flying feet, and mounts the weftern winds ; 
And whether o’er the leas or earth he flics, 

Witli rapid force they bear him down the ikies. 

But lint he grafps within his awful hand 
The mark of fov‘reign pow’r, his magic wand : 
With this he draws the ghoits from hollow graves; 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves ; 
With this lie ieals in lleep the wakeful fight. 

And eves, though clos’d in death, reftores to light. 
Thus arm’d, the God begins his airy race, - 
And drives the racking clouds along the liquid 
fpace. 

Now fees the tops of Atleis as he flies, 

Whofe brawny back lupports the (tarry fkies; f 
Atlas, whofe head, with piny forerts crown'd, 

Is beaten bv the winds, with foggy vapours bound. 
Snows bide his fhoulders ; from beneath his chin 
The founts of rolling dreams their race begin : 

A beard of ice on his large bread: depends: 

Here pois’d upon his wings, the God defeends: 
Then, refted thu--, he from the tow’ri rig height 
Plung’d downward with precipitated flight; 

Lights on the Teas, and fkims along the flood : 

As water-fowl, who feek their fifhy food, 

Lefs, and yet lefs, to diftant profpedt fhow. 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below: 

Like thefe, the fteerage oi'his wings he plies. 

And near the furface of the water flies ; 

Till having pafs’d the feas, and crofs’cl the funds. 

He clos’d his wings, and (loop’d on Libyan lands: 
Where (hepherds once were hous’d in homely (heels. 
Now tow’rs within the clouds advance their heads. 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 
New ramparts railing for the town’s defence : 

A.purple fcarf, with gold embroider’d o’er, 

(Queen Dido’s gift) about his waill he wore ; 

A fword with glitt’ring gems divevfify’d, 

For ornaifient, not life, hung idly by his fide. 

Then thus, with winged words, the God began,!; 
(Refuming his own fliape:} Dcgen’rare man, 

Thou woman’s property, what mak’ft. thou here, 
Thefe foreign walls and Tyrian towers to tear r 

Forgetful 

N O T E s. 

tain-flatue ; as perhaps it was, originally, taken from 
one. 

7 This machine of introducing Mercury to oblige 
AEncas to purfue his voyage to Italy, leems particu¬ 
larly eafy and obvious, and very well adapted. What- 
thc vulgar believed to be brought about by the will 
of their Gods, the poets deferibed as carried on by a> 
vifible intcrpolition of thofe Gods; and this is. the 
whole my fiery of the machinery of the ancients. It was 

a flip- 
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Forgetful of thy own ? All pow’rful Jove, 

"Who fways the world below, and heav’n above. 

Has fent me down with this fevere command: 

What means thy ling’ring in the Libyan land ? 

If glory cannot move a mind fo mean. 

Nor future praife from flitting pleafure wean. 

Regard the fortunes of thy riling heir: 

The promis’d crown let young Afcanms wear. 

To whom th’ Aufonian fccptre and the (late 
Of Rome's imperial name is ow’d by fate. 

So fpoke the God, and fpeaking took his flight, 
Involv’d in clouds, and vanilh’d out of fight. 

The pious prince was feiz’d with hidden fear; 

Mute was his tongue, and upright flood his heir ; 
Revolving in his mind the Item command, 

He longs to fly, and loaths the charming land. 

What fhould he fay, or how fhould he begin, "1 
What courfe, alas ! remains, to fleer between > 
Th’ offended lover and the pow’rful queen ! j 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind. 

And all expedients tries, and none can find: 

Fix’d on the deed, but doubtful of the means. 

After long thought to this advice he leans. 

Three chiefs he calls, commands them to repair 
The fleet, and fhip their men with filent care : 

Some plaufible pretence he bids them find. 

To colour what in fecret he defign’d. 

Himfelf, mean time, the foftefl hours would choofc. 
Before the love-fick lady heard the news, 

And move her tender mind by flow degrees. 

To fuffer what the fov’reign pow’r decrees: 

Jove will infpire him when and what to fay: 

They hear with pleafure, and with liafle obey. 

But foon the queen perceives the thin difguife: 
("What arts can blind a jealous woman’s eyes !) 

She was the firffc to find the fecret fraud. 

Before the fatal news was blaz’d abroad. 

NOTES. 

a fuppofed fa£l, among the Romans, that JEneas came 
into Italy in confequence of the will of heaven, and the 
exprefs order of the Gods, declared in oracles and 
prophecies. What they thus fuppofed, Virgil realize s. 
The fates, or will of heaven, in Virgil, is Jupiter 
jgiving his orders; and the declaration of it to JEneas 
js expr'efied by Mercury (the ufual meflenger of the 
will of heaven) coming down to him, and giving 
him the orders he had from Jupiter . This machi¬ 
nery -could not be better timed, than when JEneas 
was at the greeted flop he met with in his.whole 
voyage to Italy, and when he was mod in danger of 
quitting his defign. 

* She begins with bitter revilings, but foon foftens 


Love the firfl motions of the lover hears. 

Quick to prefage, and ev’n fafety fears. 

Nor impious Fame was wanting t-o report 
The fhips repair’d; the Trojans thick refort, > 

And purpofe to forfake the Tyrian court. J 

Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound. 

And impotent of mind, die roves the city round ; 
Lefswild the Bacchanalian dames appear, “1 

When front afar their nightly God they hear, l 
And howl about the hills, and diake the wreathy [ 
fpear. J 

At length die finds the dear perfidious man, 

Prevents his form’d excufe, and thus began: 

Bafe and ungrateful, could you hope to fly. 

And undifeover’d ’fcape a lover’s eye I s 
Nor could my kindnefs your companion move. 

Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of love ! 

Or is the death of a defpairing queen 
Not worth preventing, though too well forefeen ? 
Ev’n when the wint’ry winds command your day. 
You dare the temped, and defy the fea. 

Falfe as you are, fuppofe you were not bound 
To lands unknown, and foreign coads to found ; 
Were Troy redor’d, and Priam’s happy reign. 

Now durd you tempt for Troy the raging main? 

See whom you fly; am I the foe you fhun ? 

Now by thofe holy vows, fo late begun. 

By this right hand, (fince I have nothing more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave before ; 

I beg you by thefe tears too truly died. 

By the new pleafures of our nuptial bed ; 

If ever Dido, when you mod were kind. 

Were pleafing in your eyes, or touch’d your mind 
By thefe my pray’rs, if pray’rs may yet have place. 
Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 

For you I have provok’d a tyrant’s hate. 

Incens’d the Libyan and the Tyrian date 

For 


\ NOTES. 

her tone, bqd falls into the mod tender expoftula- 
tions ; begging him at lead not to depart in the 
wintry feafon; reminding him of all their former 
fondnefs, and the vows -they had made to each other-;, 
of the danger fhe expofed herfelf to, for his fake ; of 
the Iofs of her fame and reputation on his account;, 
of the dedrudlion that will befal her kingdom, by 
Pygmalion; of her being forced to larbas ’s bed; con¬ 
cluding, that, if notwithflanding- all' thefe moving 
confiderations he is refolved to -go, yet £he. begs him, 
to day at lead; 

Till in my regal hall I may furvey. 

Some princely, hoy, forae young JEneas play.. 
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For you alone I differ in my fame. 

Bereft of honour, and expos’d to {name : 

Whom have I now to. trull, (ungrateful gueft,) 

That only name remains of all the reft! 

What have I left, or whither can I fly ; 

Mud I attend Pygmalion's cruelty! 

Or till Hiarbas {hall in triumph lead 
A queen, that oroudly fcorn’d his proffer’d bed? 
Had you defer ';i at lead your hady flight, "l 

And left behind fame pledge of our delight, v 

Some babe to blefs the mother’s mournful light ; j 
Some young /Eneas to fupply your place, * 

Whofe features might exprefs his father’s face; 

I fliould not then complain to live bereft 
Of all my hulband,. or be wholly left. 

Here paus’d the queen ; unmov’d he holds his~j 
eyes, _ ; j 

By Jove's command, nor differ'd love to rife, / 
Tho’ heaving in his heart, and thus at length re- 1 
plies : J 

Fair queen, you never can enough repeat 
Your boundlefs favours, or I own my debt; 

Nor can my mind forget Eliza's name, 

While vital breath infpires this mortal frame. 

This only let me {peak in my defence : 

I never hop’d a fecret flight from hence ; 

Much lefs pretended to the lawful claim 
Of facred nuptials, or a hulband’s name. 

For if indulgent Heav’n would leave me free, 

And not fubmit my life to fate’s decree, 

My choice would lead me to the Trojan ffiore, "j 
Thofe relinks to review, their dud adore, l 

And Priam’s ruin’d palace to reflore. J 

But now the Delphian oracle commands,. 

And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 

' . N O T E S. " 

* Mr. Bay/e fays, he believes, that counteffes and 
marchionelies would think they expreffed themfelves 
too much like city' dames, fhould they fay as the 
queen of Carthage does in Virgil. This is fpoken 
in the fpirit of the French critics, whofe faflidious de¬ 
licacy and falfe refinements render them incapable of 
reddling the lovely iimplicity of the ancients, and 
make them defpife the faithful paintings of nature. 
They would have every thing exadlly conformable 
to modern manners and cuffoms. Mod of the com¬ 
plaints of tie la Motte, Perrault, Fontenelle, and 
other unjud cenfures of the ancients, are entirely oc- 
cafioned by their making no allowances for .the very 
different practices and culloms of different ages and 
nations. 

+ /Eneas' s reafon for leaving Dido is the very 
dronged that could have been given to an heathen : 

No. ■}. 


j That is the promis’d place to which I deer, 

I And all my vows are terminated there, d 
If you, a Tyrian, and a dranger born, 

With walls and tow’rs a Libyan town adorn ; 

Why may not yve, like you, a foreign race. 

Like you feek fhelter in a foreign place ? 

As often as the night obfeures the fldes 
With humid /hades, or twinkling liars arid, 
Anckifes' angry ghod in dreams appears. 

Chides my delay, and fills my foul with fears : 

And young Afccmius judly may complain 
Of his defrauded fate, and dedin’d reign. 

Ev’n now the herald of the Gods appear’d, 

Waking I faw him, and his melfage heard. 

From Jove he came commiflion’d, heav’nly bright 
With radiant beams, and manifeft to light. 

The fender and the fent, I both atted, 

Thefe walls he enter’d, and thefe words exprefs’d. 
Fair queen, oppofe not what the Gods command ; 
Forc’d by my fate, I leave your happy land. 

Thus, while he fpoke, already die began 
With fparkling eyes to view the guilty man : 

From head to foot furvey’d his perfon o’er. 

No longer thefe outrageous threats forbore. 

Falfe as thou art, and more than falfe, forfworn. 
Not fprung from noble blood, nor goddefs born. 
But hewn from harden’d entrails of a rock. 

And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee fuck. 

Why fhould I fawn r what have I worfe to fear ? "> ' 
Did he once look,, or lend a lid’ning ear, t 

Sigh’d when I fob’d, or died one kindly tear ? J J 
All fymptoms of a bafe, ungrateful mind. 

So foul, that which is worfe ’tis hard to find. 

Of man’s injudice why fhould I complain ? 

The Gods, and Jove himfelf behold in vain 
_ Triumphant 

NOTES. 

“ He had repeated commands from heaven to leave 
her, and therefore could not day.”—-The reafon 
why it founds fo weak to many of the modern cri¬ 
tics mud be, either from thofe who were then looked 
upon as Gods, being now feen in a ridiculous light, 
or from our critics not having fo drong a notion of 
the interpofition of Providence, as the heathens 
had. 

± Here is a charming inftance of the poet’s exqui- 
fite art: he makes Dido in the height of her paf- 
fion, turn fuddenlv from addreding /Eneas in the 
fecond perfon, to fpeak of him in the third, as if 
he were abfent. Afterwards fhe turns to him again. 
—After her padion is worked up to the greated 
height imaginable, and becoming too violent for her 
to fupport, the poet very naturally deferibes her 
fainting away, and carried-off by her attendants. 
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Triumphant reafon, yet no thunder flies, "j 

Nor Juno views my wrongs'with equal eyes ; e 
Faithlefs is earth, and faithlefs arc the Ikies ! J 
Jultice is fled, and truth is now no more ; 

I fav’d the (hipwreck’d exile on my (hore ; 

With needful food his hungry Trojans fed ; 

I took the traitor to my throne and bed : 

Fool that I was-’tis little to repeat 

The reft; I ftor’d and rigg’d his ruin’d fleet. 

I rave : I rave : a God’s command he pleads, 

And makes Heav’n acceflary to his deeds. 

“Now Lyeian lots, and now the DtHim God, 

Now Hermes is employ’d from Jove's abode. 

To warn him hence ; as if the peaceful (late 
Of heav’nly pow’rs were touch’d with human fate! 
But go ; thy flight no longer I detain ; 

Go, feek thy promis’d kingdom thro’ the maiu : 
Yet if the heav’ns will hear my pious vow. 

The faithlefs waves, not half fo falfe as thou. 

Or fecret fands, (hall fepulchres afford 
To thy proud veflels, and their perjur’d lord. 

Then (halt thou call on injur’d Dido' s name : -» 

Dido fhall come in a black fulph’ry flame, V 

When death has once dilfolv’d her mortal frame. J 
Shall fmile to fee the traitor vainly weep, 1 

Her angry ghoft arifing from the'deep > 

Shall haunt thee waking, and difturb thy deep. J 
At lead my (hade thy punifhment (hall know. 

And fame (hall fpread the pleafing news below. 

Abruptly here (he (lops : then turns away 
Her loathing eyes, and (liuns the fight of day. 
Amaz’d he flood, revolving in his mind 
What fpeech to frame, and what excufe to find ; 
Her fearful maids their fainting miflrefs led, 

And foftly laid her on her iv’ry bed. 

But good AEneas, though he much defir’d 
To give that pity which her grief requir’d ; 

Tho’ much he mourn’d and labour’d with his love, 
Refolv’d at length, obeys the will of Jove : 

Reviews his forces ; they with early care 
Unmoor their veflels, and for fea prepare. 

The fleet is foon afloat, in all it’s pride; 

And well caulk’d gallies in the harbour ride. 

Then oaks for oars they fell’d ; or as they flood. 

Of it’s green arms dcfpoird the growing wood. 

NOTES.. 

* Here is a fine turn of paffion. Dido's lad 
fpeech was full of rage, anger, and indignation at 
her difcovery of JEneas' s defign to leave her: now 
(he foftens her ftyle, and falls into all the humble 
and fupplicating arguments (he could' invent; The 
poet artfully makes the reader take notice of the 
change. How moving is that part of this fpeech,. 


Studious of flight, the beach is cover’d o’er 
With Troja?i bands that blacken all the fhore : 

On ev’ry fide arc feen, defcending down. 

Thick (warms of lbldiers Ioaden from the town. 
Thus, in battalia, march- embodied ants. 

Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 

T’invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder’d forage of their yellow prey. 

' The (able troops, along the narrow tracks. 

Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs : 

Some fet their (boulders to the pond’rous grain, q.' 

: Some guard thefpoil, fomelafh the lagging train ;'U 
. All ply their fev’rai talks, and equal toil fuflain. ][ 

■ What pangs the tender bread of Dido tore, 

■ When from the tow’r (he faw the cover’d (hore, 
i And heard the (bouts of failors from afar, 

‘ Mix’d with the murmurs of the wat’ry war ? 

• All powerful love, what changes canft thou caufe- 

■ I n human hearts, fubjedled to thy laws! 

‘ Once more her haughty foul the tyrant bends 
To pray’rs and mean fubmiflions (he defeends. 

No female arts or aids (lie left untry’d, 

; Nor counfels unexplor’d, before (lie dy’d. 

Look, Anna, look, the Trojans croud to fen,* 

: They fpread their canvafs, and their anchors weigh;.- 
The (homing crew their (hips with garlands bind,. 
Invoke the fea-gods, and invite the wind; 

Could I have thought this threat’ning blow fo- 
near. 

My tender foul had been forewarn’d to bear. 

But do not you my lad requefl deny,. 

With yon perfidious man your int’refl try, L- 

; And bring me news if I mud live or die. J 

j You are his fav’rite, you alone can find 
The dark recedes of his inmoll mind : 

In all his tnifty fecrcts you have part. 

And know the foft approaches to his heart, 

Hade then, and humbly feek my haughty foe j 
Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go ;. 

Nor did my fleet againd his friends employ, . 

Nor fwore the ruin yf unhappy Troy, 

Nor mov’d with hands prophane his father’s dud.;. 
Why fhould he then reject a fuit fo jud( 

- Whom does he (hun, and' wfiither-would he fly ? " 
Gan he this lad, this only pray’r deny ? 

- ___ Let t 

NOTES. 

where (he defires her (ider to tell JEncas,_ that (he 
now does not prefiime to detain his voyage, and 
keep him from his deflined fettletpent, but that die-, 
only begs him to day a-little longer, at Carthage, till , 
(he had learnt in fome meafure to fubdue her grief,, 
and overcome the unexpected, blow ; and till her 
bad-fortune was grown more, familiar to her. mind, 
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Let him at leafi his dang’rous flight delay. 

Wait better winds, and hope a calmer fea. 

The nuptials he.difclaims, I urge no more; 

Let him purflie the promis’d Latian fhore. 

A fhort delay is all I alk him now, 

A paufe of .grief, an interval from woe: 

Till ray foft foul be temper’d to fuftain 
Acculiom’d forrovvs, and inur’d to pain. . 

If you. in pity grant this one requeft, . 

Ivly death fhail glut, the hatred of his breaft- 
This mournful meilitge pioiis Anna bears, 

Atad feconds with her own.her lifter's tears : . 

But all her arts, are ftill employ’d in vain ; . 

Again fhe.comes,,and is refus’d again. 

Id is harden’d heart nor pray’rs nor threat’nings move. 
Fate and the Gods had itopy’d his ears to love. 

As when the winds their airy qnarrcl try, . 
"juftling from ev’ry quarter of the fky ;*• 

This way and that the mountain oak,they bend, . 
His bows they (hatter, and his branches rend ; 

With leaves and falling maft they fpread the ground; 
The hollow, vallies echo to the found : 

Unmov’d, the royal plant their fury mocks, , 

Or fhaken, clings more clofely to the rocks : ; 

Far as he fhoots his tow-ring head-on high, , 

So deep in earth.his fix’d foundations lie. 

No lefs a ftarm the Trojan hero bears ; 

Thick melfagqs and loud complaints he hears, . I- 
And bandy’d words Till beating on his ears.. , J 
Sighs, groans, . and tears.. proclaim his- inward 
pains, , 

But the firm purpofe of his heart remains. . 

The wretched queen, purfu’d by cruel fate,-.. 
Begins at length the light of ,heav'd to hate, . 

N o. x e s. 

* Few fimilies, if-any at all, even in Virgil him- 
felf, are more noble and beautiful titan this. It. 
gives us a per feci image of the great and deep im- 
pr.cflions which are made upon tire hero, and yet of 
his ftedfaftnefs in not being fubdued by them. The 
ideas arc entirely correfpondent, and the expreflions 
altogether admirable. 

+ If it be poflible to determine which palfage in 
tlie /F.neid. is tnebeft, perhaps it is this. The dreadful 
and the wonderful, joined with the pathetical, reign 
through the whole to a .degree-unutterable; The 
fecrefy likewife is l'uch an itnage of cool horror, as 
can .be no fecret to any one that has the leafi notion 
of human -nature. . 

j; Thef'e prodigies of the wine turned into blood, 
whieft .Dido fecretly obferved, (a very flriking cir- 
cumflance) and of Sickteus 's voice, of the fereams of 
the owl, the ancient predjdlions, and her melan- 
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: And loaths to live : then dire portents fhe fees. 

To hafien on the death her foul decrees. 

Strange to relate : for when before the fhrir.e 
She pours, in facrifice the purple wine,+ 

The purple wine is turn’d to putrid blood. 

And the white offer’d milk converts to mud. 

This dire prefage, to her alone reveal'd, 

From all and ev’n her filler, fhe conceal’d. 

-A marble temple flood within the grove. 

Sacred to death, and to her murder’d love ; 

That honour’d chapel fhe had hung around 
With fnowy fleeces, and with garlands crown’d: 

■ Oft, when fhe. vifited this lonely dome. 

Strange voices illii’d from her hufband’s tomb: 

She thought Ihe heard him fummon her away. 

Invite her to his grave, and chide her flay. 

Hourly ’tis heard, when .with a boding note 
The folitary fcreech-owl drains.his throat : 

And on a chimney’s top, or turret’s height. 

With fongs obfeene difturbs the filence- of the." 
night. . 

Befides, olcl prophecies augment her fears; 

-And ftern Tineas in her dreams appears, . 

Difdainful as by day : .Ihe feems alone 
[■To wander in her fleep, thro’ ways unknown, 
Guidelefs and dark ; or in. a dc-fert plain 
To feek her fubjedls, and to feek in vain: 

Like Pentheus, when diftrafled with his fear,§ 

He faw two funs, and double Thebes appear : 

Or mad Orcftes , when his mother’s ghoft ■ 

Full in his face infernal torches.toft,' 

And fliook her fnaky locks : he Ihuns the fight,. ") 
Flies o’er the ftage, furpriz’d with mortal fright; 
The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. J 1 


choly dreams, are all admirably calculated to raile 
terror and pity, and muft deeply afFecl- every reader 
that has a feeling heart. The circumflance of the 
voice has been finely imitated by Air. Pope, where 
Eloifa- fays — 

In each low wind methinks afpirit calls. 

And more than echoes -talk along the walls. 

Here as I watch’d the dying lamps around. 

From yonder fhrine 1 heard a hollow found ; 
Come, lifter, come, it faid, or feem’d to fay. 

Thy place is here, fad filler, come away! 

§ Euripides, the moll pathetic of all tragic wri¬ 
ters whatever, feems particularly to have excelled in 
painting madnefs -: Vii'gil has copied thisfimile from 
two of his tragedies. The defeription of the Baa-- 
chanalian women tearing Pentheus in pieces, for'fe¬ 
cretly infpefling their myfteries, is worked up with- 
the greateft fire, and the trueft poetical enthufiafm. 


3 
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Now, finking underneath a load of grief, 

From death alone the feeks her latt relief: 

The time and means refolv’d within her breaft. 

She to her mournful fifter thus addrefs’d. 

(DitTembling hope, her cloudy front fhe clears. 
And a falfe vigour in her eves' appears.) 

Rejoice, file faid, inftructed from above, 

M V lover I fhall gain, or lofe my love. 

Nigh rifing Atlas, next the falling fun. 

Long tracts of .-Ethiopian climates run : 

There a Mi.JJyHan piiefiefs 1 have found. 

Honour’d for age, for magic aris renown’d ,* 

Til’ Hejperian temple was her tmftcd*care ; 

’Twas Inc fupply’d the wakeful dragon’s tare. 

She poppy-feeds in honey taught to Iteep ; 
Reclaim'd his rage, and footh’d him into fieep. 

She watch’d the golden fruit ; her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind. 

She Hops the torrents, leaves the channel dry ; 
Repfels the fiars, and backwards bears the Iky. 

The yawning earth rebellows to her call ; 

Pale ghofis afeend, and mountain afhes fall. 
Witnefs, ye Gods, and thou my better part, 

Flow' loth I am to try this impious art! 

Withinthe fec-ret court, with filent care, 

EreiS a lofty pile, expos’d in air : 

Hang on the topmaft part the ‘Trojan veil, 

Spoils, arms, and prefents of my faithlefs guefi. 
Next, under thefe, the bridal bed be plac’d, 

Where I my ruin in his arms embrac’d-: 

All relicks of the wretch are doom'd to fire ; 

For fa the prieflcfs and her charms require. 

Thus far fhe.laid, and farther fpeech forbears; 

A mortal palenefs in her face appears : 

Yet the miftrtiftlefs Anna could not find ) 

The fecrct fun’ral in thefe rites defigu’d ; > 

Nor thought fo dire a rage pofftTs’d her mind. J 


NOTES. 

* That no circumftance of horror might be want¬ 
ing to introduce the fate of this unhappy princefs, 
to prodigies fuccecds magic ; the difmal folemnity 
and infernal religion of which exceedingly heightens 
the terror in the cataftrophe of this tragedy : and 
that doubtlefs was the only reafon which moved the 
poet to infert ir: but then he takes care to keep 
that reafon concealed, by amuiing his readers with 
another. By a pretence of endeavouring to bring 
back JEneas, or to cure her own love, the queen 
impofes upon her filter; and by the fame pretence 
the poet impofes upon his reader. The defeription 
of the magic ceremony, and funeral preparation, is 
of a piece with the reft ; that is, in full perfeftion, 
and never enough to be commended. 

i One may here obferve the great fuperiority 


Unknowing of a train, con -cal’d fo well, 

She fear’d no worfe than when Sichcrus fill ; 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear. 

Within the fecret court, expos’d in air. 

The cloven holms and pines are heap'd on high, 
And garlands on the hollow fpaces lie. 

Sad cvprels, vervain, cturh, compofe the wreath, 
And cv’rv balcfui green denoting death. 

The queen, determin’d to the fatal deed, 1 

The foods and (word ho left in order fpread, l 

And the man’s image on the nuptial bed. J 

And now Mile facrcd altars plac'd around) 

The pticilcfs enters, with her hair unbound, 

And thrice imokes the pow’rs below the ground.+ 
Night, Erebus and Chans file proclaims, 

And threefold Her,it, with her hundred names, 

And three Dianas : next file fprinkles round 
With feign’d Avern'nm drops, the hallow’d ground: 
Culls hoary fimples, found by Pbiebe's light, 

With brazen fickles reap’d at noon of night. 

'I'hen mixes baleful juices in the bowl. 

And cuts the forehead of a new-born foal. 

Robbing the mother’s love. The deltin’d queen 
Obferves, allifting at the rites obf.cnc : 

A leaven’d cake in her devoted hands 
She holds, and next the higheft altar (lands : 

One tender foot was fhod, "her other hare ; 

Girt was her gather’d gown, and loofc her hair. 
Thus drefs’d, flis fumtnon'd with her dying 
breath 

The heav’ns and planets, confcious of her death ; 
And cv’rv power, if any rules above, 

Who minds, or who revenges injur’d love. 

’Twas dead of night, when weary bodies 
clofe j 

Their eyes in balmy deep, and foft repofc : 

The 


note s. 

of Virgil's judgment to that of Lucan, who, in his 
dreadful defeription of the incantations of Eriftbo, 
has given full fcope to the wildnels of his extra¬ 
vagant imagination, exciting horror inflead of 
tcrroT. 

i This exquifite defeription can never be fuf- 
ficiently admired. Virgil deferibes minutely and at 
length the profound calm, quiet, and ftillncfs of 
the night, in order to render the cruel diihirbancts 
and agonies of the reftlcfs queen more affi fting by 
fucli a contraft. Virgil never makes a defeription 
for the fake of the fine verfes it may contain, or to 
fhew his talent of painting well, but alw ays in order 
to heighten fome paflion, and further ihe action of 
the poem. 
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The winds no longer whifper thro' the woods, 

Nor murm'ring tide's didurb the gentle floods.* 
The liars in blent order mov’d around. 

And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the 
ground. 

The flocks and herds, and parti-colour'd fowl. 
Which hatmt the woods, and f\vim the weedy pool. 
Stretch’d on the quiet earth ficurelv lay, 

Forgetting the pa(t labours of the day. 

All elfe of nature’s common gift partake ; 

Unhappy DiJo was alone awake. 

Nor il.'ep nor cafe the furious queen can find. 

Sleep lied her eves, as quiet fled her mind. 

Del pair, and rage, and love, divide her heart ; 
Dcipair and rage had fonte, but love the greater part. 

Then thus (lie laid within her fecret mind: 

What Hull I do, what fuccour can 1 find! j- 
Becomc a fuppliant to Maritas' pride, 

And take my turn to court and be deny’d ! 

Shall I with this ungrateful Trojan go, 

T’orfake an empire, and attend a ioc: 

Himfelf I refug’d, and his train reliev'd ; 

’Tis true ; but am I fure to be receiv’d ? 

Can gratitude in ‘Trojan fouls have place ? 

Lao mod on dill lives in all his race! 


Then lliall I feek alone the churlifli crew. 

And with my fleet their Us ing fails ptirfue ? 

W hat foi xe have 1 but thole, whom fcarce before 
I drew rchiclant to their native iliore ? 

Will thev again embark at mv defire, 

Once more iuilain the leas, and quit their 1 ■ nnd 
-Tyre? 

Rather with Heel thy guiltv bread invade, 

Anu take the fortune thou tlivf.ll had made. 

Your pitv, filler, full feduc’d mv mind, 

Or fccondcd too well what I dcflgn’d. 

Tiled- dear-houglil pltafures had I never know::. 
Had I continu’d free, ansi fill! my own ; 

Avoiding love, I had. not found dcfpair, 

But (har’d with lavage bealts the common air ; 

Like them a lonelv life I might have led, 

Not mourn’d the living, nor difhirb’d the dead. 
Tliefe thoughts fhe brooded in her anxious breait , 
On board, tin: Trojan found more cal'y reft. 

Rcfolv’d to fail, in llecp he pafs’d the night, 

And order'd all things for his early flight. 

To whom once more the winged God appears :.t 1 
His former youthful fliape and mien he wears, !• 
And with this new alarm invades his ears: J 

. Sleep’ll. 


N O T li S. 

* This Jofcripliou is fo celebrated, that.wc neid 
not enlarge upon it’s particular beauties. It will 
rather be proper to take notice of an objection, or 
two, which fomc have urged againlt it. How 
comes deep to he attributed to inanimate tilings, 
fiich as trees, fields, and feas? The milwer com- 
rnonlv y iveil by annotator 5 , is not l’atislacfory. Red 
ai.d I’iknce may be attributed to woods, fields, and 
f as; if deep may not. Admitting this, fays ano¬ 
ther let of obii ctors, how come the woods and the 
feas to be fo Very file nt by night? They arc more 
unify bv night than by dav; the file nee of other 
things contributing to it. Yes, if they are noify at 
all ; iutt cannot woods and feas be quiet and at red, 
as well as animals: And are they not actually fo, if 
there be no wind flirting ? This therefore is not a 
clefcripiion of the night in genetal (as it is com¬ 
monly thought ; am, more than of a rtermy one in 
particular, but of a dill, quiet night: as it was mod 
proper to fuppofe this to be; becaufe fiich an anti- 
tlielis of ideas heightens the horror, and the pathos 
of the queen’s outrageous palfion ; every thing be¬ 
ing at red, but heilelf. For Tirgil has taken care 
to make that oppohtion which cannot but be ad¬ 
mired. 

4 The image of this unhappy princefs, reafoning 

No. 4- 


N O T h S. 

wirh hcrfelf in tlie dead of night, is deeply moving. 
She turns her thoughts on every fide to try if die can 
meet with fuccour or redrcls, but finds it impollible. 
She firfl thinks of applying to her former lovers, but 
foon rejects that expedient as abfurd. Next fho 
talks of accompanying the Trojans, but finds this 
eterv jot as unrealonable; and one reflection which 
awakens Iter pride, is extremely natural—die fays 
the haughty failors would but mock her woe. 
Neither, continues die, could I poflibly perfuade the 
Tyrians tg purfuc them as enemies.—Nothing can 
be done! no expedient can avail me ! Her endea¬ 
vouring afterwards to lay the fault on her filler is 
a fine touch of nature. And her concluding that all 
her misfortunes are owing to the breach of her vows, 
is bevond cxprefTion charming. This foliloqiiv, 
though pretty long, is yet extremely natural. How 
different from the generality of foliloquics intro¬ 
duced by the modern writers of tragedy! the ma¬ 
nagement c#’ which kind of fpecches requires the 
utinoft caution and care to make them appear na¬ 
tural ; and furely they fliould be introduced as feldorn 
as pi'fflble. 

J To juftify .Eneas's departure dill more, another 
meflenger is lent from heaven to hurry him away, 
who tells him that if he docs not fet out immediate- 

T *y 
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Sleep’ll thou, O Goddefs-born! and can'll thou 
drown 

Thy needful cares fo near a hollile town? 

Befet with foes ; nor hear’ll the weflern gales 
Invite thy paffage, and infpire thy fails ? 

She harbours in her heart a furious hate, 

And thou ihalt find the dire effedts too late ; 

Fix’d on revenge, and oblfinate to die: 

Halle fwiftly hence, while thou hall pow’r to fly. 
The fea with (hips will foon be cover’d o’er, 

And blazing firebrands kindle all the fhore. 

Prevent her rage, while night obfcures the Ikies, 
And fail before the purple mom arife. 

Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring? 
Woman’s a various and a changeful thing. 

Thus Hermes in the dream ; then took his flight. 
Aloft in air unfeen, and mix’d with night. 

Twice warn’d by the celeltial meflenger. 

The pious prince arofe with hafly fear: 

Then rous’d his drowfy train without delay. 1 
Hade to your banks ; your crooked anchors weigh; y 
And fpread your flying fails, and Hand to fea.* J 
A God commands ; he flood before my fight. 

And urg’d us once again to lpeedy flight. 

O facred pow’r, what pow’r foe’er thou art. 

To thy blefs’d orders I refign my heart : 

Lead thou the way ; protect thy Trojan bands. 

And profper the defign thy will commands. 

He laid, and drawing forth his flaming fworcl, 

His thund’ring arm divides the many-twifted cord : 
An emulating zeal infpires his train; 

They run, they fnatch, they rufhinto the main. 

NOTES. 

ly while the wind is favourable, he, and his whole 
fleet, will be deflroyed by the Tyrians, whom Dido 
is animating to revenge. 

* In the firA book of Virgil , JEneqs appears to be 
very pious, and more forward to execute the will of 
the Gods, than any other thing whatever. In the 
fourth book a very difficult choice is propofed to 
him ; on. one fide, gratitude,, love, natural tender- 
nefs, and feveral weighty conliderations, engage him 
not to part from Dido; on the other fide, an ex- 
prefs order of the Gods commands him to Italy. 
Before any one fees what fide he will adhere to, 
and on what he will refolve, that which he has faid 
ought to have demonftrated.what.his will,and.what 
his inclinations are,, and to what, he will determine 
his condufl. His former fpeeches which difeover 
his future refolutions are the poetical , manners; 
thefe make one forefee that he would leave Dido 
and obey the Gods he does fo ; the manners, then 
are good, and,duly and juftly ordered. 


With headlong hade they leave the defert fhores. 

And brufh the liquid Teas with lab’ring oars. 

Aurora now had left her faffron bed, t 
And beams of early light the heav’n o’erfpread. 
When from a tovv’r the queen, with wakeful eyes. 
Saw day point upward from the rofy fkies : 

She look’d to feaward, but the fea was void, 

And fcarce in ken the failing (hips defery’d ; 

Stung with defpight, and furious with defpair. 

She ftruck her trembling bread, and tore her hair. :£ 
And fhall th’ ungrateful traitor go, fhe faid. 

My land forfaken, and my love betray’d ? 

Shall we not arm, not rufil from ev’ry lfreet. 

To follow, fink, and bum his perjur’d fleet ? 

Hafte, haul my gallies out, purfue the foe ; 

Bring flaming brands, fet fail, and fwiftly row. 

What have I faid? Where am I ? Fury turns 
My brain, and my deftemper’d bofom burns. 

Then, when I gave my perfon and my throne. 

This hate, this rage, had been more timely (hown- 
See now the promis’d faith, the vaunted name. 

The pious man, who, rufhing thro’ the flame, 
Preferv’d his Gods, and to the Phrygian fit ore 
The burthen of his feeble father bore ! 

I fiiould have torn him piece-meal; ftrow’d in floods 
His fcatter’d limbs, or left expos’d in woods ; 
Deflroy’d his friends and fon ; and from the fire 
Have fet the recking boy before the fire. 

Events are doubtful which on battle wait; 

Yet where’s the doubt, to fouls fecure of fate ! 

My Tyrians, at their injur’d queen’s command. 

Had tols’d their fires amid the Trojan b.vnd 
_At 

NOTE S. 

+ Let us admire this fine ftroke of nature. The 
queen who had fpent the night in difquietude, 
poffeffed with a thoufancl alarming fears that her 
lover would leave her,, rifes at the very firfl- glimpfe 
of day-light, and afeends a high watch-tower to view- 
whether her fears were well grounded or not, and 
the firfl-thing, that ftruck her eye was the navy in full 
- fail. 

+ This ndlion of the unhappy queen is exceed¬ 
ingly moving and patheticand is a mall proper,, 
introduction to the pafllonate fpeech that follows. 
That which is fo rare among the orators is com¬ 
mon among the poets :. they abound in inflartces of 
' this kind, where one may fee the pafiton prepared,' 
and kept up by the actions.. Dido begins her fpeech, 
“ O Jupjter! what fhall this ftrangergo off? &c.” 
This is no furprize, to the hearers ; they, were To 
well prepared for it, that they would have wonde.r- 
.ed if-the beginning of this fpeech had been lefs paC- 
•-fionate. 
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At once extinguifh’d all the faithlefs name ; ] 

And I myfelf, in vengeance of my fhame, r 

Had fall’n upon the pile to mend the fiin’ral flame. J 
Thou Sun, who view’ll at once the world below,* 
-Thou ‘Juno, guardian of the nuptial vow. 

Thou Hecat, hearken from, thy dark abodes ; 

Ye furies, fiends, and violated Gods ; 

All pow’rs invok’d with Dido 's dying breath. 

Attend her curfes, and avenge her death. 

If. fo the Fates ordain, and ‘Jove commands, 

Th’ ungrateful wretch lhould find the Latian lands,. 
Yet let a race untam’d, and haughty foes. 

His peaceful entiance with dire arms oppofe ; 
Opprefs’d with numbers in th’unequal field,. 

His men dilcourag’d, and himfelf expelTd, 

Let himTor fuccourfue from place to place. 

Torn from his fubjedts, and his Ton’s embrace: 

Firft let him fee his friends in battle flain. 

And their untimely, fate lament in vain: 

And when at length the cruel war fh'all ceafe; 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let him Then enjoy fupreme command, j 
But fall untimely by- fome hoftile hand, j- 

And lie unbury'd on the barren fand. J 

Thefe are my.pray’rs, and this my dying will ; 

And you, my Tyrians, ev’ry curfe fulfil; 

Perpetual hate, and mortal wars proclaim, 

Again!! the prince, the people* and-the name.. 


NOTES. 

* After all the foregoing rage and madnefs, and 
variety of pafiion, exprelfed" in the moll rapid ftile, 
with fhort quick fentences, queftions, &c. in . the 
very' next words, between, which and the following 
fhe mull be imagined' to have paufed, and 'panted, 
and taken breath; flie cools and fettles, falls into 
the long and flow flyle, and prays for plagues upon 
the head of her falfe lover, with fvich religious for¬ 
mality, and folemnity of horror, as is enough to chill 
one’s blood, while.one reads it. And fo fhe goes on 
curfing and imprecating to the end of the fpeech. 
It is an ufual practice in the ancient tragedians, to 
make their heroes call upon the fun juft before they 
died. There is a very fublime inftance of this in 
the Ajax of Sophocles, the fpeech that hero makes to 
the fun juft before he falls upon his fword is.worth 
the perufal of the reader of tafte; efpecially where 
he bids the fun flop in his career, when he comes 
over his country, and relate his calamities to. his 
aged father and mother. 

+ T his plainly.points-out Annibdl. 

j: To paint,’ is not only to deferibe things, but to 
reprefent the circumftances of them, in fuch a lively 
fenfibJe manner, that the hearer {hall- fancy he almolt 


jj Thefe grateful ofPrings on my grave beftow ; 

I Nor league, nor love, the hoftile nations know: 
Now, and from hence in ev’ry future age. 

When rage excites your arms, and flrength fupplies 
the rage. 

Rife fome avenger of our Libyan blood, + 

With fire and fword purfue the perjur’d brood : 

Our arms, our Teas, our fhores oppos’d to their’s,. 
And the fame hate defeend on all our heirs. 

This, faid, within her anxious mind (he weighs- 
The means of cutting ihort her odious days. 

Then to Sichatus’ nurfe file briefly faid, 

(For when !he left her country her’s was dead) 

Go Barce, call my lifter; let her care 
The folemn rites of fac-rifice prepare: 

The fheep, and all th’ atoning off’rings bring. 
Sprinkling her body from the chryftal fpring, 

"With living drops ; then let her come, and thou 
With facred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 

Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 

And end'the cares of my difaftrous love ; 

Then caft the Trojan image on the fire, 

And as that burns my paflion fliall expire. 

The nurfe moves onward with officious care,. 
And all the fpeed her aged limbs can bear. 
Bnt-fu-rious Dido, with dark thoughts involv’d. 
Shook at the mighty mifehief fhe refolv’d. £ 

jl With 


N O T E S. 

fees them with his eyes. For inftance: if a dry hif- 
torian were to give an account of Dido's death, he 
would only fay; fhe was overwhelmed with forrow 
after the departure of oEneas; and that fhe grew 
weary of her life: fo fhe went up to the top. of her 
palace ; and lying down- on her funeral pile, fhe 
ltabbed'herfelf. Now thefe. words would inform 
you of the fa£k ; but you do not fee it. When you 
read the flory in Virgil, he fets it before your eyes. 
When-h'e reprefents all the circumftances of Dido’s 
defpair ; deferibes her wild rage ; and death already 
Haring in her.afpedl: when he makes hbr (peak at 
the fight of the pidlure and fword that JEneas left, 
your imagination tranfports you to Carthage, where 
you fee the Trojan fleet leaving the fhore, and the 
.queen quite inconfolable.. You enter into all .her 
paflions, and into the fentiments of the fuppofed 
fpcclators. It is not Virgil you then hear : you are 
too - attentive to the laft words of unhappy Dido, to 
think of him. The poet difajspears: and we fee 
only what he deferibes ; and bear thofe. only whom 
he makes to fpeak. Such-is the force of a natural 
imitation, and of painting in language. Hence it 
comes that the painters and the poets are fo nearly 

related : 
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With livid fpots diftinguifli’d was her face, I 

Red were her rolling eyes, and difcompos’d her face: j 
Ghaftly file gaz’d, with pain fhe drew her breath, J 
And nature fhiver’d at approaching death. ! 

Then fwiftly to the fatal place Hie pafs’d, 

And mounts the fun’ral pile with furious hade ; 
Unfheaths the fword the :Trojan left behind, 

(Not for fo dire an enterprize defign’d.) 

But when fhe view’d the garments loofely fpread 
Which once he wore, and faw the confcious bed, 

She paus’d, and with a (igh the robes embrac’d; 

Then on the couch her trembling body cafl, 

Reprefs’d the ready tears, and (poke her lad. 

Dear pledges of my love, while heav'n fo pleas’d. 
Receive a foul, of mortal anguifh cas d : 

My fatal courfe is finifhd, and I go 
A glorious name, among the ghotts below. 

A lofty city by my hands is rais’d ; 

Pygmalion punifll’d, and tny lord appeas’d. 

What could my fortune have afforded more. 

Had the falfe Trojan never touch’d mv ill ore? 

Then kifs’d the couch ^ and mult I die, the faid, 

And unreveng’d ? ’tis doubly to be dead! 

Yet ev’n this death with pleafure I receive. 

On any terms, ’tis better than to live. 

Thefe .flames from far may the falfe Trojan view ; 
’The boding omens his bafe flight jrurfue. 

She faid, and Article : deep enter’d in her fide • 

The piercing fleel, with reeking purple dy’d : 

Clog’d in the wound the cruel weapon Bands ; 

The fpouting blood came Breaming on her hands. 

Her fad attendants faw the deadly Broke, 

And with loud cries the founding palace Biook. 
DiBrafted, from the fatal fight they fled. 

And thro’ the town the difmal rumour fpread. 

Firfl fron* the frighted court the yell began. 

Redoubl’d thence from houfe to houfe it ran : 

’The groans of men, with fiirieks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted (kies. 

Not lefs the clamours, than if ancient Tyre., 

Or the new Carthage, fet by foes on fire. 

The rolling ruin, with their lov’d abodes. 

Involv’d the blazing temples of their'Gods. 

Her filler hears, and furious with defpair; 

She beats her bread, and rends her yellow hair ; 


} 


NOTES. 

related : the one paints for the eyes, and the other 
for the ears: but-both of them ought to convey the 
liveliefl pictures to the imagination. Poets paint 
jn a fironger manner than orators. Indeed the main 
thing in which poetry differs from eloquence is, that 
..the poet paints with enthufiafm, and gives bolder 
.touchesjdian the orator. But profs allows of paint- 


And calling on Eliza’s name aloud. 

Runs breathjefs to the place, and breaks the crowd. 
Was all thaffpomp of woe for this prepar’d, 

Thefe fires, this fun’ral pile, thefe altars rear’d ; 
Was all this train of plots contriv’d, faid (he. 

All only to deceive unhappy me ? 

Which is the worflr didlt thou in death pretend 
To fcorn thy fitter, or delude thy friend ! 

Thy fummon’d fitter, and thy friend had come; 
One fword had ferv’dus both, one common tomb. 
Was I to raife the pile, the pow’rs invoke. 

Not to be prefen t at the fatal (Iroker 
At once thou haft deftroy’d thyfelf and me ; 

Thy town, thy fenate, and thy colony ! 

Bring water, bathe the wound ; while I in death 
Lay clofe my lips to her’s, and catch the flying breath. 
This faid, (lie mounts the pile with eager hafte. 

And in her arms the gafping queen embrac’d: 

Her temples chaf’d, and her own garments tore 
To ftanch the Breaming blood, and cleanfe the gore. 
Thrice Dido try’d to raife her drooping head. 

And fainting thrice, fell grov’ling on the bed. 

Thrice op’d her heavy eyes, and law the light, "i 
But having found it, ficken’d at the fight; . I 

And clos’d her lids at lnfl in endlefs night. J 

Then Juno, grieving that (he fhould fullain 
A death ft) lingering, and 1b full of pain, 

Sent Iris down, to free her from the Brife 
Of lab’ring nature, and difTolve her life. 

For fince (he dy’d, not doom’d by heaven's decree. 
Or her own crime, but human cafualty, 

■And rage of love, that plung'd her in dcfpair. 

The Silters had not cut the topmaB hair, 

Which Proferpinc and they can only know, 

Nor made her facred to the (hades below. 
Downward the various Goddefs took her flight. 

And drew a thoufand colours from the light; 

Then flood above the dying lover’s head. 

And faid, 3 thus devote thee to the dead. 

This off’ring to th’ infernal Gods I bear : 

Thus -vvhile fhe fpoke (he cut the fatal hair: 1 

The flruggling foul was loos’d, and life diffoiv’d in f 
air. J 


N O T JS S. 

ing in a moderate degree : for, without lively def- 
criptions it is impoBible to warm the hearer’s fancy, 
or to flir his paflions. A plain narrative does not 
move people: we mufl not only inform them of 
faefls; but Alike their fenfes, by a lively moving re- 
prefentation of the manner and eircumflances -of-the 
facts we relate. 

q "The 
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The FIFTH BOOK 


of the M N E I D * 


ARGUMENT. 

JEneis Jetting Jail Jrom Afric is driven by a Jhrm on the coafl Sicily,' inhere he is hojpitabiy reserved 
by his friend Aceftes, king of part of the ijland, and born of Trojan parentage. He applies himfelf to ce¬ 
lebrate the memory of his father with divine honours: and accordingly injlitutcs funeral games, and ap¬ 
points prizes for thoje who fhould conquer in them. While the ceremonies were performing , Juno fends 
Iris to perjuade the Trojan women to burn the /hips, who upon her in/ligation Jet fire to them, which 
burnt four, and would have corf timed the reft, had not Jupiter by a miraculous Jhoiver extinguijhed it. 
Upon this /Eneas, by the advice of one of his generals, and a vifion of his father, builds a city for the 
women, old men, and others, who were either unfit for war, or weary of the voyage, and Jails for Italy; 
Venus procures of Neptune a Jafe voyage for him and all his men, excepting only his pilot Pdlinurus, wbn 
was unfortunately lojl. 


A TE AN time the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 
jLVJL Fix'd on his voyage, thro’ the curling fea: 
Then, calling back his eyes with dire amaze. 

Sees on the Punic fhorc the mounting blaze. 

The caufe unknown: yet his prefaging mind l' 

The fate of Dido from the fire divin’d : L 

He knew the flormy fouls of woman-kind: J 

What 

N O T E S. 

* The fame reafon, which caufed the variety in 
tile firft book, upon the defeription of that pleafant 
place and retired harbour which the poet prclents to 
the reader, immediately after the picture of the 
dreadful tempefl, was doubtiefs the caufe ol that va¬ 
riety which we find between this fifth, and that 
which precedes it. The poet, judicious throughout, 
having imagined the representation of thefe fports 
would he a great embellilhment to his work, becaufe 
it is a fubjedl capable of much ornament, judged 
farther, that he could no where better infert it, than 
in this place, to make an agreeable contrail to what 
he had treated of in the fourth book ; not doubting 
but that it was requifite to recreate the fpirits of his 
reader, grieved and afiflidled by the tragical death of 
Dido. That beautiful order which is remarkable 
through his whole poem, difeovers itfelf particularly 
in the detail of this book : thefe fports, varied bv the 
■divtrlity of their own nature, are ftill more fo by his 
No. 4 . 

NOTES. 

manner of relating them, by the different feene, and 
the different fuccefs, and by the rewards propor¬ 
tioned exactly to the dignity of the contention, and 
the quality of the contenders. The actions of the 
hero are conducted with no lefs judgment. The 
poet confidered, that the perfon whom he would 
propofe as a pattern to others, ought not to be re¬ 
garded in the mod fublime and important adlions 
only : he thought fit, after the example of Homer, 
to humanize his hero a little; and to fhew him as 
well in fports and diverfions, as-in other more ftrik- 
ing occurrences of civil life. Let any one then con- 
fuier the equity, and humanity, which accompanies 
all his adtions; and all the decencies which he is 
made to obferve. Though thefe recreations are di¬ 
verting, yet there is nothing in them light or trifling: 
he is a hero even in fports, and his very mirth ^ 
majefiic. 

U 
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What fecrct fprings their eager paflions move. 

How capable of death for injur’d love. 

Dire auguries from hence the Trojans draw, 

Till neither fires nor Ihining (bores they favv. 

Now feas and (kies their profpedt only bound ; 

An empty fpace above, a floating field around. 

But foon the heav’ns with lliadows were o’erfpread ; 
A fwelling cloud hung hov’ring o’er their head: 
Livid it look’d, the threat’ning of a dorm; 

The night and horror ocean’s iace deform. 

The pilot, Palinurus , cry’d aloud, 

What gufls of weather from that gath’ring cloud ! 
My thoughts prefage ; ere yet the temped roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ftretch your oars; 
Contradf your fwelling fails, and luff to wind: 

The frighted crew perform the talk allign’d. 

Then, to his fearlefs chief, Not heav’n, laid he, 1 
Tho’ 'Jove himfelf fhould promife Italy, > 

Can (lem the torrent of this raging fca. J 

Mark how the fhifting winds from wed arife, 

And what collected night involves the fkies! 

Nor can our fhaken vellels live at fea, 1 

Much lefs againd the temped force their way ; i 
’Tis fate diverts ourcourfe, and fate we mud obey. J 
Not fa. from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
'I'hc fotithing of the dars, and polar light, 

Sicilia lies, \\ hofc hofpitable fliorcs 

in fafety we may reach with druggling oars. 


note s. 

* The very drefs and appearance of this monarch, 
prepare the reader for his charadfer and behaviour. 

+ This would be a drange drefs for a modern 
monarch ; and may feem fo for any monarch to fome 
modern readers. But to thofe who have a genius 
for antiquity, this antique habit gives a mod agree¬ 
able idea. 

| It is the opinion of critics that the action of 
the Aeneid is comprized in one year, according to 
the following calculation: r. It is a point founded 
on hiflory, that Troy was facked in the month of 
May ; or, at farthed, in the month of June. z. 
A.neas dayed two months, or thereabouts, at Antan¬ 
dros , to build his fleet; and he did not go from 
thence till the month of March, in the year which 
followed the taking of Troy. 3 . We will fuppofe 
moreover, that Aeneas was four years and fome 
months in palling the feas, and in making his unfuc- 
cefsful fettlements in Thrace and Crete. The hero 
fpends one luflrum in his voyages from Antandros : 
this luflrum contains full four years. The Trojan 
fleet left Antandros in the month of March : the 
Action games are celebrated about the dog-days in 
the month of Auguji. Thus the four years and 


/Eneas then reply'd, Too fare I find, 

We drive in vain againd the feas and wind : 

Now Ihift your fails: what place can pleafe me 
more 

Than what you promife, the Sicilian fhore ; 

Whofc hallow’d earth Anchifcs’ bones contains,. 

And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns r 
The courfe refolv’d, before the wedern wind 
They feud amain, and make the port aflign’d. 

Mean time Acejles, from a lofty dand,* 

Beheld the fleet defeending on the land; 

And not unmindful of his ancient race, "1 

Down from the cliff he ran with eager pace: }■ 

And held the hero in a Ariel embrace. J 

Of a rough Lybian bear the fpoils he wore. 

And either hand a pointed jatelin bore. + 

His mother was a dame of Dardan blood ; 

His Are Crini/ius, a Sicilian flood ; 

He welcomes his returning friends afhore 
With plenteous country cates, and homely (lore. 

Now, when the following morn had chac’d away 
The flying dars, and light rcllor’d the day, 

.Eneas call’d the Trojan troops around 
And thus befpoke them from a rifingground. 
Oflspring of heav’n, divine Dardanian race, 

The fun revolt ing thro’ th’ ethereal fpace, 

The lhining circle of the year has Ail’d, + 

Since firfl this die my father’s aflies held : 

__ And 

n 0 r f. s. ~ 

fome months are exactly made out. T he T’-sjans 
did not leave Epirus til! Auguji ; and indeed, at thcic 
departure from this lad place, Virgil tells us, thatthe 
fea gave marks of the approaching winter. This 
cannot be faid of any other month than October or 
November at lead. 5 . Aeneas could hardly arrive at 
Drcpanutn before January: the vellels took tip not 
more than two months in failing into the Adriatic 
gulf; and, after that, in coafting all the Italian fhore, 
and in fearching for Drepanum in the Tyrrhene fca. 
6 . It may laflly be fairly fuppofed, that .Eneas was- 
in Sicily the eleven months remaining, till the month 
of November, with which the /Eneid opens. Ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing computation, January was- 
tlie month in which , Eneas arrived at the port of 
Sicily, where he lofl his father. It very evidently 
appears, from the poet’s own narration, that Anchijet 
died in February; and that his anniverfay was kept 
in the fame month; which may be thus proved. 
Aeneas parted from Carthage in the winter: this is 
what Dido reproaches him with : this certainly could 
mean no other time than the end of January. Ac¬ 
cording to this fuppofltion Aeneas flayed but three 
months at Carthage ; that is, from November to tho 

end 
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And now the rifing day renews th» year, 

(A day for ever fad, for ever dear.r* 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 

With gifts on altars pil’d, and holy flames, 

Tho’ banifh’d to Gctulia s barren lands, 

Caught on the Grecian leas, or itollile lands: 

But hnce this happy ftorm our fleet has driv’n 

e vlotj.as I deem, without the will of heav’n,) 
pon thefe friendly fhores and ifow’ry plains. 
Which hide Anchijes and his blefl remains ; 

I,et us with joy perform his honours due. 

And pray for profp’rous winds, our voyage to re¬ 
new. 

Pray, that in towns, and temples of our own, 1 
The name of great Anchijes may be known, > 

And yearly games may fpread the God’s- renown. J 
Our (ports AccJlcs, of the Trojan race,. 

With royal gifts ordain’d, is pleas’d to grace : 

Two (leers, on ev’ry fhip the king bellows ; 

His Gods and our’s fhall’fhare your equal vows. 
Bfcfides, if nine days hence the rofy morn 
Shall with unclouded light the Ikies adorn, 

That day with folemn (ports I’mean to grace ; 
Light gallics on the leas lhall run a vvat’ry race. 
Some dial! in fwiftnefs for the goal content!. 

And others try the twanging how to bend : 


( The flrong with iron gauntlets arm’d lhall Hand, 
Oppos’d in combat on the yellow fund. 

Let all he prefent at the games prepar'd. 

And joyful victors wait the juft reward. 

But now adiit the rites, with garlands crown'd ; 
He laid, and firlt his brows with nivrtle bound, 
i hen llc/yann, by his example led, 

And old Arr/les, each adorn’d his head , 
i mis young Ajcanius , with a fprightly grace. 

His temples ty’d, and all the Troian race. 

Ain,-a s then advanc’d am kill the train, 

By thr.tdunds follow’d thro’ the tlow’rv plain,+ 

1 o great Anchijes’ tomb ; which when he found, 
lie pour’d to Bacchus on the hallow’d ground 
| i wo howls of fparkling wine, of milk two more. 
And two from offer d bulls of purple gore. 

With roles then the lepulchre he ffrew’d, 

And thus lus father’s ghofl. befpoke aloud, 
flail, O ye holy manes ; hail again 
Paternal allies, now review’d in vain 1 
The Gods permitted not that you with me 
Should reach the promis’d (bores of Italy, 

Or Tyler' s Hood, what flood fo’er it be”. 

Scarce had lie fiuifh'd, when, with (peckled pride-’. 


} 


A lerpent from the tomb began to glide 


His 


N O T E S. 

end of January. As to what remains, we cannot 
polfibly prove, that his Hay was longer; and no¬ 
thing can induce us to believe that it was. bo that 
when he arrives in Sicily, that is to lav, at the be¬ 
ginning of February, he declares that very day to be 
the anniverfary of his father : it therefore follows, 
that his father died in February. JEneas afterwards 
(pends one month in the celebration of the games, 
after leaving Sicily a feoond time to fail for Italy, 
whither he arrives at the beginning of the fpring. 
This lafl point is plain, from the finging of- the 
birds, and the ferenity of the fkv, which began to 
look clear. For the rell, the wars of AEncas in Italy 
till the death of Turnus, lafled from the beginning 
of the April, when he came into Italy, to the Akvw- : 
her following. According to this plan, we may de¬ 
termine the Aineid to be comprized within the 
ootirfe of one lolar year. 

* This image of filial pietv is extremely affe£t- 
mgj; and gives us a very fenlible melancholy plea- 
furc: a good fon,. even all the days of his life, never 
reflecting upon the death of his father (efpecially of 
a good father) without grief for his lols, and honour 
for his memory. And it is proportionably the fame 
with regard to all other relations, and friends, as 
well as parents, though not in the lame degree. 


N O '1 E S. 

+ It is aftonifhing, that not one of the critics and 
commentators have perceived the detign which the 
poet undoubtedly had, in this epii’ode of the apo- 
- theofis- of Anchijes, and in the description of the 
games which are celebrated at his tomb. It is Ali¬ 
gn Jins that 1- irgil reprefents here under the character 
of rEneas. The pious Augu/lus, by the apotheolis 
(or deification) with which he honoured Julius 
Cajur his father, and by thr games which he caufed 
.to be performed to celebrate this new God, gave 
Virgil an occalion of inventing this cpifode, and of 
making thefe games and honours the liibject of one 
entire book. This appears very charming, even to 
os at prefent ; although the commentators have ta¬ 
ken no notice of the relation it bore to AuguJlus. 
But how much more inten ding and delightful mult 
it have been to Augujhis him felt, and the Romans oi 
(that age, who remembered that they themfelvcs per¬ 
formed the fame things for Julius Ceejnr, which the 
poet makes JEneas perform in honour of Anchijes. 

J No animal whatfoever has been the fubjeCt of 
fo many poetical deferiptions, limilies, and alhilions, 
as a fr,dke ; none indeed being upon all accounts fo 
fertile of poetical images. Virgil efpecially, both 
in his Georgies and Aineid, lias made the utmofl life 
of it: he has repreknted it under a great variety of 

appearances. 
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llis hugv bulk on ftv’n high volumes roll’d ; 

Blue was his breadth of back, but ftreak’d with 
fcaly gold : 

Thus tiding on his curls, he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling tire along, and lingc the grafs. 

More various colours thro’ Ins body run, 

Than Jr's when her bow imbibes the fun ; 

Betwixt the riling altais, and around, 

The facred monitor ihot along the ground ; 

With harmlcls play amidtl the bowls he pafs’d. 

And \\ ith his lolling tongue allay’d the tafte : 

Thus fed with holv food, the wond’rous gueft 
Within the hollow tomb retir’d to reft. 

The pious prince, lurpriz’d at what lie view’d, 

The fun’rai honours with more zeal renew’d: 
Doubtful if this the place’s genius were, 

Or guardian of his father’s lepulchrc. 

Fite fheep, according to the rites, he flew. 

As many fwine, and fleers of fable line : 

Now gen’rous wine lie from the goblets pour’d, 

And call’d his father’s ghoft, from hell retlor’d. 

NOTES. 

appearances, and given it all the turns of which it 
is capable. This creature is generally reprefented 
ns noxious, and an idea of terror is attached to it; 
but it is fometimes other wife. To pals over many 
inltances, Ovid paints the ferpents into which Cad¬ 
mus, and his wife, and JEjculapius were tranf- 
formed.in very delightful colours: and this, which 
is here deferibed by Virgil, is not only innocent, but 
amiable.—Under this head it would be unpardonable 
to omit Milton 's defeription of the tempting fer- 
pent, which is exquifitely beautiful. 

-Not with indented wave 

Prone on the ground, as fince ; but in his rear, 
Circular bafe of riling folds, that tow’r’d 
Fold above fold, a rifing maze ; his head 
Creiled aloft, and carbuncle his eyes : 

.With burnilh’d neck of verdant gold, ere£l 
Amid his circling fpires, that on the grafs 

Floated redundant :- 

* Though thefe fports are calculated for pleafing 
the imagination, rather than moving the paflions, 
vet even the latter of thefe cffe£ls is in fome meafure 
produced by them. The fubjedt of them is not 
important enough to move the paflions, as the ex- 
prt flion is commonly ufed; but notwithftanding 
that, they are moved in fome degree, whether we 
know it and conftder it, or no. Here is nothing 
indeed of the pathctical, but here is a great deal of 
emotion ; and our fpirits, if not our pafTions, are 
e wccdinglv agitated. Here is the height of expec- 
f,i:;on and luipence, of admiration and furprize ; 

3 


The glad attendants in long order come, 

OfF’ring their gifts at great AncLifes ’ tomb r, 

Some add more oxen, fome divide the fpoil, 1 

Some place the chargers on the grafly foil ; (. 

Some blow the fires, and offer'd entrails broil. J 
Now came the day defir’d ; the (kies were bright 
With rofy luflre of the rifing light : 3 

The bord’ring people, rouz’d by founding fame 
Of Trojan feaits, and great Accjlcs' name. 

The crouded fhore with acclamations fill. 

Part to behold, and part to prove their (kill. 

And firfl the gifts in public view they place, 

Green laurel wreaths, and palm, (the vigor’s grace .j 
W ithin the circle arms and tripods lie, 

Ingots ol gold and filver heap’d on high, l 

And veils embroider’d of the Tyrian dye. J 

T he trumpet’s clangor then the feail proclaims. 

And all prepare for their appointed games. 

Four gallies firlt which equal rowers bear,* 
Advancing, in the wat'ry lifts appear. 

The 

NOTES. 

a hurry of thought, a rapidity of a&ion ; from 
which, together with the elegance and beauty 
of the defeription, refults great pleafure. Every 
one of the games has a complete aflion by it- 
felf; with a kind of protufis, epitafis, and cataf- 
trophe. They all have (as they ought to have) fome 
peculiar incidents ; as the firfl, thofe of Mcnatcs be¬ 
ing thrown overboard, and Sergejius ihick in the 
rocks: the fecond, that of Nijus; the third, that 
of Entellus falling to the ground, (thefe two lad 
with quite different circumftances :) but they are all 
differenced from each other by feparate characters 
and marks of diflimftion : the firlt, by the various 
turns, traverfes, and doubtfulnefs of the event, till 
the end of the ftrife : the fecond, by the dubious 
claim of the rivals, and a kind of a point of law to 
be argued, even after the race is over : the third, by 
the admirable oppofition of charailers bet ween Dares 
and Entellus ; the one being young and nimble, hut 
of an ordinary ftature ; the other old and ftifF, but 
of a gigantic bulk ; and alfo by the infoic-nt confi¬ 
dence of the former, fo agreeably rebuked by the 
llrength and courage of the latter : the fourth, by 
that climax of performances, if we may fo call it ; 
every adventurer Hill doing fomething more than 
him who went before him. That ol the Trojan 
boys is of a nature totally diftinit from all the reft ; 
there being no particular oppofition or contention 
between particular perfons ; that among boys being 
beneath the dignity of heroic poetry, though fome 
particular names and charadlers are given : but it is 

a fine 
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The fpeedy dolphin, that outflrips the wind, 

Bore Mnejibeus, author of the Memmian kind :* 
Gyas the vail Chima-ra's bulk commands, 

"Which riling like a tow'ring city (lands : 

Three Trojans tug at ev’ry lab’ring oar ; "j 

Three banks in three degrees the Tailors bore, ? 
Beneath their llurdy firokes the billows roar. J 
Sergfftbus, who began the Serglan race. 

In the great Centaur took the leading place i 
Cloanthus on the lea-green Scylla Hood, 
from whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood. 

Far in the fea. againil the foaming fhore. 

There Hands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in dorms ; but when 'tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot ap¬ 
pear. 

In peace below the gentle waters run ; 

The cormorants above lie balking in the fun. 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in light, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright. 

To bear with this the feamen ftretch their oars ; 
Then round the rock they fleer, and feek the former 
Ihores. 

The lots decide their place ; above the reft, 

Each leader fhining in his Tyrian veil; 

'File common crew with wreaths of poplar boughs 
Their temples crown, and fhade their fweaty 
brows. 

Befmear’d with oil, their naked fhoulders fhine ; 

All take their feats, and wait the founding fign. 
They gripe their oars, and ev’ry panting bread 
Is rais’d by turns with hopes, by turns with fears 
deprefs’d. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign ; 

At once they dart, advancing in a line : 

With fhouts the Tailors rend the darry fkies ; "j 
Lafh’d with their oars, the fmoakv billows rife; }■ 
Sparkles the briny main, and the vex’d ocean fries. J 
Exa£l in time, with equal drokes they row ; ~| 

At once the brufhing oars and brazen prow k 

Dafh up the Tandy waves, and ope the depths | 
below. J 

Not fiery courfers in a chariot race 
Invade the field with half lo fwift a pace. 


n o T j. s. 

a fine fliow or parade, and therefore mod elegantly 
and judiciouflv chofen to clofe the whole. 

* Obfcrve the judgment of the poet in taking this 
fecmingly little occation to derive the pedigree of the 
mod illullrious families among the Romans : thus on 
the one hand, doing honour to his country ; and on 
the other, giving an air of grandeur to the fports 
which follow. 

No. 5 


Not the fierce driver with more fnry lends j 

The founding lafh, and ere the broke defeends, <- 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. J 

The partial croud their hopes and fears divide. 

And hail with eager fhouts the favour’d fide. 

Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing found. 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound 
Amidd the loud applaulcs of the fhore, 

Gyas outflripp’d the red, and fprung before; 
Cloanthus, better mann’d, purfu’d hiin fall, 

But his o’er-malled gallev check’d his hade. 

The Centaur and the Dolphin brufh the brine 
With equal oars, advancing in a line : 

And now the mighty Centaur Teems to lead, 

And now the fpeedy Dolphin gets a-hcad : 

Now board to board the rival vetTels row ; 

The billows lave the fkies, and ocean groans 
below. 

They reach the mark ; proud Gy<?r and his train 
In triumph rode, the victors of the main : + 

But deering round, he charg’d his pilot Hand 
More clofe to fhore, and ikim along the fund. 

Let others hear to Tea. Menectcs heard, "j 

But fecret fhelves too cautioufly he fear’d, ■' 

And fearing, fought the deep ; and dill aloof he [ 
fleer’d. j 

With louder cries the captain call’d again ; 

Bear to the rocky fhore, anti dtun the main. 

He fpoke, and fpeaking, at his dern he faw 
The bold Cloanthus near the fhelv ings draw ; 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla Rood, 

And in a clofer compafs plow’d the flood. 

He pafs’d the mark, and wheeling got before ; > 

Gyas blafphem’d the Gods, devoutly fwore, k 

Cry’d out for anger, and his hair he tore. J 

Mindlefs of others’ lives, (To high was grown 
His riling rage) and carelefs of his own, 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew. 

And hoifled up, and overboard he threw c 
This done he feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 
Turn’d fhort upon the fhelfs, and madly fleer'd. 

H ardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clogg’d with his clothes, and cumber’d with his 
years : 

_____ Now 

NOTE .S. 

+ The Engli/h reader will be apt to think that if 
they reached the gaol, as the word is ufed among 
us, the contention was over. But he is to know, 
that among the ancients, the met a, or gaol, was not 
the end of the race; but the contenders were to go 
round it. 
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Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain ; 
The crowd that law him fall, and float again, 

Shont from the did ant fhore, and loudly laugiit, 

'I o lee his heaving bread diigorge the hrinvdraught.* 
The following Centaur, and the Dolphin’ s crew, 
Their vanifh’d hopes of viclorv renew ; 

While Cyas lags, they kindle in the race, 

To reach the mark ; Sergc/ii-ns takes the place : 
JMnejthcm purfues , and while around they wind, 
Comes up, not half his galley’s length behind. 
Then on the deck airudil his mates appear’d, 

And thus their drooping courages he cheer’d : 

My friends, and Tltctar'% followers heretofore , 
Lxert your vigour, tug the lab’ring oar; 

Stretch to tour ltrokes, my Hill unconquer’d crew', 
Whom from the flaming walls ot 'Trov I threw. 

In this, our common int’rcft, let me laid 
That Strength of hand, that courage ot the mind. 

As when you flemm’d the itrong Aln'uean flood. 

And o’er the Syrtes’ broken billows row’d. 

I leek not now the fore moll palm to gain ; A 

Tho’ yet—but ah, that haughty with is vain ! > 

Let thole enjoy it whom the Gods ordain ! j 

But to be lalt, the lags of all the race, 

Redeem ycnrftlves and me from that difgrace. 

Now one and till they tug amain ; they row' 

At the full ffrctch, and (hake the brazen prow. 

The fea beneath ’em links ; their lab’ring lides 
Are (well’d, and fwcat run gutt’ring down in 
tides. 

Chance aids their daring with unhop’d fuccefs ; 
Sergc/iLut, eager with his beak to prelst 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy Centaur in the lock. 


NOTES. 

* It is obferved that pleafantry, or ridiculous ima¬ 
ges, are in general below the dignity of epic poetry. 
There is but one laugh in the whole Mneid, and 
that is on this paffoge. But this piece of mirth is 
fo well timed, that the fevered critic can have no¬ 
thing to fay againd it: for it is in the book of games, 
where the readerV mind may be fuppofed to be dif¬ 
fidently relaxed for fuch an entertainment. 

+ We know nothing in all the ALneid fo parti¬ 
cular as this incident of Scrgejikus ; which is judici- 
oufly dropped, and refumed in the courfe of the nar¬ 
ration. Virgil makes himfelf merry with this fame 
unfortunate Scrgejikus : but (which is his eXquifite 
art) though tlrere is an air of mirth through the 
whole, there is nothing little orludicrous. Here is 
no ied, and yet here is a great deal of pleafant wit, 
arifmg from the description, which is perfectly na¬ 
tural. After the whole game is over, and the feve- 


Thc vcffel druck, and with the dreadful (hock 
Her bars flic fhiver’d, and her head lhe broke. 

The trembling rowers from their banks arife, 

And, anxious for themfelves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off the fhores. 

And gather from the fea their floating oars. 

The crew of Alrujibeus, with elated minds, 

Urge their fuccefs, and call the willing winds ; 
Then ply their oars, and cut the liquid way 
In larger compafs on the roomy fea. + 

As when the dove her rocky hold forfakes, 

Rou/.’d in a fright, her founding wings die (hakes. 
The cavern rings with clatt’ring ; out die flies. 

And leaves her callow care, andcleaves the fkies ; 
At Aril fhe flutters ; but at length die fprings 
To fmoother flight, and (hoots upon her win»s : 

So Abirflkeus in the Dolphin cuts the fea. 

And riving with a force, that force adifts his wav. 
Scrgejikus in the Centaur foon he pafs’d. 

Wedg’d in the rocky fhoals, and (licking fad. 

In vain the viblor he with cries implores, 

And praiflifes to row with (batter'd oars. 

Then Mnejlkcus bears with Gyas, and out-dics : 
The (hip without a pilot yields the prize. 
Unvanquidi’d Scylla now alone remains ; 

Her he purfues, and all his vigour drains- 
Shouts (rom the fav’ring multitude arife, 

Applauding echo to the fhouts replies ; I 

Shouts, willies, and applaufe run rattling thro’ f 
the fkies. J 

Thefc clamours with difdain the Scylla heard ; 

Much grudg’d thepraife, but more the rob’d reward : 
Refolv’d to hold their own, they mend their pace. 
All obflinate to die, or gain the race. 

___ Rais’d 

notes. — 

ral antagonifls rewarded according to their deferts ; 
when we have quite forgotten poor Scrgejikus, and 
think to hear no more of him ; this unfortunate ad¬ 
venturer comes lagging at laft, wriggling his veffel 
fide-ways, and edging in as well as he can. And 
then follows that incomparable fimilitude, compar¬ 
ing his maimed galley to a battered and half-dfemo- 
iiihed (hake. It is the opinion of fome, that Virgil 
makes Scrgejikus thus inglorious,.becaufe the Strgian 
family (delcended from him (as he before tells us) 
was of r»o good reputation in Rome ; Catiline being a 
branch of it : a conie&ure by no means impro¬ 
bable. 

J After, the embarraflment of the (hip flicking in 
the rock, in the foregoing verfes, how agreeable is 
the change of ideas to that of another (hip, fmoothly 
and fwiffly (hooting along by her. 
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Rais’d with fuccefs, the Dolphin fwiftlv ran, 

(For they can conqe- r who believe the) cat: :) 

Both urge their oars, and fortune both, fupplics; 
And both perhaps had (har’d an cquai prize ; 
When to the feas Ciw.nt/jus holds his hands. 

And fnccour from the watry pow’rs demands: 
God-' of the liquid realms on which I row, j 

If giv’n by you, tlie laurel bind my brow, < 

Allift to make me guilty of my vow. J 

A fno.v-whire bull lltali on tour 111 ore be (lain. 

His orFer’d entrails cad into the main ; 

And nul iy wine from golden goblet-, thrown, 

Vour graceful gift, and m> return (hall own. 

'The quire of n\ mphs, ami Phorcus from below,* 
With virgin Pan open, heard his vow ; 

And old Fortunss, with his breadth of hand, 
ruin’d on, and (pal the galley to the land. 

Swift as a (haft or winged wind (he flies, 

And darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

'Fhe herald fmnmons all, and then proclaims 
Chanthus conqn’ror of the naval games. 

The prince with laurel crowns the vigor’s heaJ, 
And three fat (tecs are to his veflei led, 

The (hip’s reward ; with gen’rons wine befide. 
And funis of filter, vvhich the crew ditide. 

The lenders are chfiinguilh’d from the reft: 

The victor honour’d with a nobler veft: 

Where golrl and purple drive in equal rows. 

And needle-work it’s happy art bellows. 

There Ganymede is wrought with living art, + 
dialing thro’ Ida 's groves the trembling hart; 
Ifreathlefs he feems, yet eager to purfue: 

When from aloft defeends, in open view. 

The bird of 'Jove; and loufing on his prey. 

With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

In vain with lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 1 

Hi s guards behold him foaring thro’ the (kies; j- 
And dogs purfue his flight with imitated cries. J 


n o t e s. 

* The Nereids were the daughters of Phorcus, who 
was the foil of N-.ptune by Phijca. Portunos , who 
is fometimes called Paletnott, or Melicertcs, was the 
God who prclided over havens. 

+ The description of this beautiful piece of tapef- 
try is extremely piiturefque. The circuinftances 
of the boys panting, the old men lifting up their 
hands, and above all, the dogs looking up and bark¬ 
ing after him, are painted m the livelieft mariner 
imaginable. There is a very fine painting by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo on this fubjeft, who has exactly copied 
Virgil' s defeription, except that he hath omitted the 
circuti’ffance ofthe dags. 

J There never was- a finer fimilc than this. It 
will be objected perhaps, that-a -Ihip is not like a 


Mncflkew the fccond vit'd or was declar'd, 

And fummon’d there, the fe-.am-i prize he (har’d. 

A coat oi mail, which brave Damiens bore, 

More brave Aincr.s from his (boulders tore ; > 

In (ingle combat on the Trojan ihore. ) 

This was ordain’d for il ■tncjlkcus to poflefs; 

In war for his defence, for ornament in peace. 

Rich was the giit, and glorious to behold; 

Fur yet f o po.ud’rous wi'h it’s plates of gold, 

That lcarce two fervantscou! 1 the weight lultain : "J 
Yet, loaded thus, o’er the plain e 

Purfu’d, and hg'il'v fei/.’J the ‘7 r.jcn train. J 

The third fii eeedmg to the l.ilt reward, 

Two goocllv bowls of tnaliv fiver (hard ; 

With figures prominent, and richly wrought. 

And two brafs caldrons Irom Dodona brought. 

Thus, all rewarded bv the hero’s hands, 

Their conqu'rir.g tc-mples bound with purple 
bands. 

And now' Sergi flhtis, clearing from the rock, 

Brought back 1 is gall) (batter’d with the (hock. 
Forlorn flic look’d without an aiding oar, 

And hooted by the vulgar, made to (hore. 

As when a fnakc, lurpiiz’d upon the rr.ad,£ 

Is ernlh’d athwart hei body by the load 
Of heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis’d, and trodden to the ground; 

In vain with lool'cn’d curls (he crawls along, 

Yet fierce above, (he brandiihes her tongue; 

Glares with Iter eyes, and bridles with her feales, 
But grov’ling in the dull, her parts unfound fl:tf 
trails. 

So (lowly to the port the Centaur tends. 

But what flic- wants in oars, with fails amends: 

Yet for his gaily fav’d, the grateful prince 
Is pleas'd th’ unhappy chief to recompense. 

Pholoe , the Cretan (lave, rewards his care, j 
Beauteous-hcrfelf, with lovely twins as fair. 

From 


note s. 

fnakc; we own it is not, any more than it is like a 
dove, to which another (hip is compared a little be¬ 
fore. But the comparifons are fo far from, being 
faulty upon this account, that for this very reafe-n 
they are the more beautiful ; confiJering that the 
particular circumftancvs, upon which the llmilittnk-S 
turn, do fo very nearly rele-mble. In the one, 
imagine a fhp (Iruggling and with difficulty getting 
out from a narrow pallage, and then fwiltly flying 
aw^ay into the open ocean ; how properly is it com¬ 
pared to a dove, vvhich tirli flutters in he covert, 
and -then glides as in thofe incomparably fmooth 
verfes of the original, expreiling the thing by their 
very found. 

§ A female (lave, efpeeially a fruitful one, was 

deemed 
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Frmu thence, his way the 'Trojan hero bent 
Into the. netghb’ring plain, with mountains pent ; 
Whole lides were (haded with (unrounding wood: 

Full in the midft of this fair valley flood 
A native theatre, which riling flow, 

Bv juft degrees, o’erlookkl the ground below-. 

High.on a fylvan throne the hero fat; 

A num’rous train attend in folemn ftate: 

Here tliofe that in the rapid courfe delight, * 

Refire of honour, and the prize invite. 

'The rival runners without order (hind; 

The Trojans, mix’d with the Sicilian band. 

Firfl Nijus with Euryaius appears, t 
.Euryaius a boy of blooming years ; 

With fprightly grace, and equal beauty crown’d ; 
Nifus,:iax friendihip to the youth renown d, 

Diores next, of Priam’s royal race. 

Then Saiius, join’d with Patron, took their place : 
.'But Patron in Arcadia had his birth. 

And Saiius his from Acanianian earth. 

Then two Sicilian youths, the names of thefc 
Swift Hclymus, and lovely Panopes: 

(Both jolly" luintfmen, both in foreft bred. 

And owning old Acejles for their head. 

'With fev’ral others-of ignobler name, 

Whom time has not deliver’d o’er to fame. 

To thefe the hero thus his thoughts explain’d. 

In words which gen’ral approbation gain’d. 

One common largefs is for all delign’d: 

The vanquifh’d and the vidlor (hall be join’d. 

Two darts of polifh’d Heel, and Gnojian wood, 

A (ilver ftudded axe alike beftow’d. 

The foremoft three have olive wreaths decreed; 
'The -firfl: of thefe obtains a (lately deed 
Adorn’d with trappings ; and the next in fame. 

The quiver of an Amazonian dame. 

With feather’d Thracian arrows well fupply’d; 1 
A golden belt (hall gird his manly fide, 

Which with a fparkling diamond (hall be ty’d: J 
The third this Grecian helmet (hall content. 

He faid; to their appointed bafe they went; 

With beating hearts th’ expedted fign receive. 

And ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. 

notes. 

deemed no mean prefent by the ancients : Sergejlhus 
was very well rewarded ; nay, rather better than 
his adverfary. This was to comfort him in his 
misfortune. A fine ftroke of character in AEneas l 
* The foot race was a military exerc-ife: the 
young Roman foldicrs were inftrudted in it, ac¬ 
cording to Vcgetius; agility being of great ufe in 
-war. 

+ The introducing thefe two youths in this place. 


Spread our, as on the winged winds, they flew. 

And feiz’d the diftant goal, with greedy view. 

Shot from the crowd, fwift Nifus all o’erpafs’d ; 

Nor (Lorms, nor thunder, equal half his hade. 

The next, but tho’ the next, yet far disjoin’d. 

Came Saiius, and Euryaius behind ; 

Then Plclymus, whom young Diores ply’d. 

Step after Itep, and almolt fide by fide : 

His (boulders prefling, and in longer fpace 
Had won, or left at lead a dubious race. 

Now fpent, the goal they almolt reach at laft; 
When eager Nifus, haplefs in his hafte. 

Slipp’d firfl, and flipping, fell upon the plain. 

Soak’d with the blood of oxen newly (lain: 

The carelefs vidtor had not mark’d his way; 

But treading where the treach’rous puddle lay. 

His heels flew up, and on the graflfy floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth and holy gore. 

Not mindlefs then, Euryaius , of thee. 

Nor of the facred bonds of amity. 

He ftrove th’ immediate rival’s hope to crofs. 

And caught the foot of Saiius as he rofe: £ 

So Saiius lay extended on the plain; 

Euryaius fprings out the prize to gain. 

And leaves the crowd; applauding peals attend 
The vi&or to the goal, who vanquifh’d by his 
friend. 

Next Helymus, and then Diores came, 

By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But' Saiius enters, and exclaiming loud 
For juftice, deafens and difturbs the crowd ; 

Urges his caufe may in the court be heard. 

And pleads the prize is wrongfully confcrr’d. 

But favour for Euryaius appears ; 

His.blooming beauty, with his tender years. 

Had brib’d the judges for the promis’d prize ; 

Befides Diores fills the court with cries. 

Who vainly reaches at the laft reward. 

If the firfl palm on Saiius beconferr’d. 

Then thus the prince : Let nodifputes arife: 

Where fortune plac’d it, I award the prize. 

But fortune’s errors give me leave to mend. 

At leaft to pity my deferving friend. 
__ He 

N O T E S. 

is very judicious in the poet, as it in fome meafure 
prepares the reader for the important part they are 
to a£l in the beautiful epifode in the ninth book. 

J One cannot but be charmed at the manner with 
which Virgil keeps up the charadters of all the per- 
fons he introduces. Of which this adlion of Nifus 
in driving to be as ferviceable to his friend as he 
| poflibly could, is a beautiful inftance. 
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He faid, and from among the fpoils he draws, 
(Pond’rous with fhaggy main and golden paws) 

A lion's hide: to Saltus this he gives : 

Nifits with envy fees the gift, and grieves. 

If llich rewards to vanquifh’d men are due. 

He faid, and falling is to rife by you. 

What prize may Nifi/s from your bounty claim. 
Who merited the firffc rewards and fame? 

In falling both an equal fortune try’d ; 

Would fortune for my fall fo well provide! 

With this he pointed to his face, and fhow’d 
His hands and all his habit fmear’d with blood. 

Th’ indulgent father of the people ftnil’d ; 

And caus’d to be produc’d an ample fliield ; 

Of wondhrous art, by Didymaon wrought, 

Long finCe from Neptune's bars in triumph brought. 
This giv’n to Nifits, he divides the reft. 

And equal juflicein his gifts exprefs’d. 

The race thus ended, and rewards bellow’d. 

Once more the prince befpeaks th' attentive crowd. 
If there be here whole dauntlefs courage dare 
In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare,* 

His 'oppofite fuftain in open view. 

Stand'forth the champion, and the games renew. 
Two prizes I propofe, and thus divide: 

A bull with gilded horns, and fillets ty’d. 

Shall be the portion of the conqu’ring chief; 

A fword and helm fliall chear the lofer’s grief. 

NOT E S. " 

* The naval race, being a fubje£l of the wideft 
extent, is by far the longed of all the games, and 
contains the greateft variety of particulars. The 
foot-race, which immediately follows the other, is 
of all the fubje&s the moll fingle, and narrow; yet 
it is fo varied by the poet, that it is very furprizing. 
Not only the fall of Nifits, but that of Saltus upon 
him, and the fuccefs of Euryalus purely by the af- 
fiftance and artifice of his friends, are circumftances 
which give this fport as much variety as it is capable 
of receiving. And yet it is chiefly diftingui filed by 
the doubtful claim of the antagonills, after the con¬ 
tention is over: which is perfectly new, and very 
entertaining. But after all, there is none of thefe 
games, not even the firft, which ftrikes us more than 
this third. It is diftinguifhed from all the reft by 
this, that here is not only contending, but fighting; 
and that tcri> with danger of death to the combatants. 
Then the nature, and kind of the combat is fuch, 
that, it ‘ exceedingly engages the attention. But 
while they are actually engaged ; we fee their mo¬ 
tions, and hear the clalhing of their gauntlets: we 
feem to be within the wind of their leaden fills, and 
are in fome concern for onr own jaws. The def- 
No. 5, 


Then haughty Dares in the lifts appears ; 

Staiking he ftrides, his head erefted bears: 

HTs nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield. 

And loud applaufes echo thro’ the field. 

Dares alone in combat us’d to (land ■ 

The match of mighty Paris hand to hand , f 
The fame at Hedtor's fun’ruls undertook 
Gigantic Brutes, of th’ Amician flock; 

And by the ftroke of his refiftlefs hand. 

Stretch’d the vaft bulk upon the yellow fand. 

Such Dares was; and fuch he ftrode along. 

And drew the wonder of the gazing throng, 

His brawny back and ample breaft he flows ; 1 ' 

His lifted arms around bis head he throws, !- 

And deals in whittling air his empty blows. J 

His match is fought; but thro’ the trembling band 
Not one dares anfwer to the proud demand. 
Prefuming of his force, with fparkling eyes. 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. 

He claims the bull with dwlefs infolence ; 

And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince : 

If none my matchlefs valour dares oppole, 

How long fhall Dares wait his daftard foes ? 

Permit me, chief, permit without delay. 

To lead this uncontended gift away. 

The crowd aflents, and with redoubled cries, 

For the proud challenger demands the prize. 

Accjlcs 

NOTES. 

criptive part is in perfection throughout; as it is 
always in this book efpecially. Entcllus's knocking 
down the bull at laft, when we thought all the en¬ 
tertainment had been over, and To making the prize 
of his conqueft the objed of a new one, is extreme¬ 
ly furprizing, and delightful; and clofes the whole 
with the nobleft and fulled period_imaginable. But 
the greateft beauty of all is not yet mentioned. Since 
neither of the champions is killed, we are glad to fee 
the vain confidence of the young challenger fo well 
mortified by a brave old man ; vvhofe intereft we 
immediately efpoufe, as foon as he appears. Nothing 
can be more natural and. heroic, than all his 
fpeeches ; or than the defeription of his perfon. 
AH Which makes as deep an impreflion upon human 
fancy, as words and ideas are capable of making. 
Nor is it with fmall judgment, that Virgil here 
gives the prize to a Sicilian ; that his Trojans might 
. not carry off all the honour of that day’s transac¬ 
tions. 

+ It may feem furprizing,. that Paris, who is 
looked upon by moll people as an effeminate perfon, 
and diftinguifhed as being merely Helen's gallant, 
fhould in this place be mentioned as a hero, expert 
Y ia 
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Acejles fir’d with juft difdain to fee I 

The palm ufurp’d without a victory, 

Reproach’d Entellus thus, who fat befide. 

And heard and faw unmo.v’d tile ‘Trojan's pride: 

Once, but in vain, a champion of renown. 

So tamely- can you bear the ravifh’d crown? 

A prize in triumph borne before your fight. 

And fhun for fear the danger of the fight ? 

"Where is our Eryx now, the boafted name, 

The God who taught your thund’ring arm the 
game ; 

Where now your baffled honour, where the fpoil 
That fill’d your houfe, and fame that fill’d ourifle? 
Entellus thus : My foul is ftill the fame; 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins. 

And fcarce the fhadow of a man remains. 

Oh, could I turn to that fair prime again. 

That prime, of which this boafter is lb vain. 

The brave who this decrepid age defies. 

Should feel my force, W'ithout the promis’d prize. 

He faid, and rifing at the word, he threw 
Two pond’rous gauntlets down, in open view; 
Gauntlets which Eryx wont in fight to wield, 

And fheath his hands within the lifted field. 

With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with fev’n diftinguifh’J folds 
Of tough bulls hides; the fpace within is fpread 
With iron or with loads of heavy lead. 

Dares himfelf was daunted at the fight. 

Renounc’d his challenge, and refus’d to fight. 
Aftonifh’d at their weight the hero Hands, 

And pois’d the pond’rous engines in his hands. 

What had your wonder, faid Entellus, been, "1 

Had you the gauntlets of Alcides feen, r | 

Or view’d the ftern debate on this unhappy green ! J 
Thefe which I bear your brother Eryx bore, 

Still mark’d with batter’d brains and mingled gore. 
With thefe he long fuftain’d th’ Herculean arm : 

And thefe I wielded while my blood was warm: 

This languifh’d frame while better fpirits fed. 

Ere age unftrung my nerves, or time o’erfnow’d my 
head. 

But if the challenger thefe arms refufe. 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not ufe ; 

If great JEneas and Acejles join 

In his requeft, thefe gauntlets I refign: 

„ ~~ NOTES. 

in the casftus, and indued with the ftrength of a 
giant. The commentators anfwer to this objection, 
that Paris had been bred up to the bufinefs of a 
fhepherd, and thence had acquired that robuft habit- 


Let us with equal arms perform the fight. 

And let him leave to fear, fince I refign my right. 

1 his faid, Entellus for the ftrife prepares; 

Stripp’d of his quilted coat, his body bares : 
Compos’d of mighty bones and brawn he Hands, 

A goodly tow’ring objeft on the fands. 

Then juft AEneas equal arms fupply’d. 

Which round their fhoulders to their wafts they 
ty’d. 

They both on tiptoe Hand, at full extent. 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar; 
With clafiling gauntlets then provoke the war. 

One on his youth and pliant limbs relics ; 

One on his finews and his giant fize. 

The laft is ftiff with age, his motion flow, 

He heaves for breath ; he flaggers to and fro; f 
And clouds of ifluing fmoke his noftrils loudly { 
blow. ' J 

Yet equal in fuccefs they ward, they ftrike; 

Their ways are diff’rent, but their art alike. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow Tides the rattling thumps refound. 

A dorm of ftrokes well-meant with fury flies. 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 

Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A fweeping ftroke along the crackling jaws. 

Heavy with age, Entellus ftands his ground. 

But with his warping body wards the wound. 

His hand and watchful eye keep even pace; 

While Dares traverfes, and flints his place. 

And like a captain, who beleaguers round 
Some ftrong-built caflle, on a rifing ground. 

Views all th’ approaches with obferving eyes, 1 '■ 

This and that other part in vain he tries, {- 

And more on induftry than force relies : J 

With hands on high Entellus threats the foe; 

But Dares watch’d the motion from below, [ 

And flipp’d afide, and fhun’d the long defeending : 

blow. J 

Entellus waftes his forces on the wind; 

And thus deluded of the ftroke defign’d. 

Headlong and heavy fell: his ample breaft. 

And weighty limbs, his ancient mother prefs’d. 

So falls a hollow pine, that long had flood 
On Ida’s height, or Erymanthus ’ wood. 

Torn 

NOTES. . — — «. 

of body which the poet here gives him. Other 
authors, befide Virgil, fpeak of his fkill in this art,, 
as Hyginus, Servius, Ovid, &c, . 
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Torn from the roots : the differing nations rife. 
And fhouts and mingled murmurs rend the Ikies. 
Accfies runs, with eager hade, to raife 
The fall’n companion of his youthful days : 
Dauntlefs he rofc, and to the fight return’d: 

With fliame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with, fury 
burn’d. 

Difdain and confcious virtue fir’d his bread. 

And with redoubled force his foe he prefs’d. 

He lays on load with either hand amain, 

And headlong drives the Trojan o’er the plain : 

Nor flops, nor flays ; nor reft, nor breath allows, 1 
But florms of flrokes defeend about his brows ; !■ 

A rattling tempelt, and a hail of blows. j 

But now the prince, who faw the wild increafe ") 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to ceafe ; L 
And bounds Entellus' wrath, and bids the peace. J 
Firfl to the Trojan, l'pent with toil, he came. 

And foolh’d his forrow for the fuffer’d IhameA 
What fury feiz’d my friend ? The Gods, faid he. 
To him propitious, and averfe to thee, 

Have giv’n his arm fuperior force to thine ; 

’Tis madnefs to contend with flrength divine.-f- 
Thc gauntlet fight thus ended, from the fliore. 

His faithful friends unhappy Dares bore ; 

His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood. 

And pounded teeth came ruffling with his blood. 
Faintly he flagger’d through the hilling throng. 

And hung his head, and trail’d his legs along. 

The fword and cafque are carried by his train ; 

But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 

The champion then before JEneas came. 

Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame : 

O Goddefs-born, and you Dardanian hofl, 

Mark with attention, and forgive my boafl: 

Team what I was by what remains, and know 
From what impending fate you fav’d my foe. 

Sternly he fpoke ; and then confronts the bull ; T 
And on his ample-forehead aiming full, l 

The deadly ftroke defeending pierc’d the fkull. J 


Down drops the breall, nor needs the fecond' wound. 
But fprawls in pangs of death, and fpurns the 
ground. 

Then thus, in Dares' Head I offer’d this ; 

Eyrx, accept a nobler facrifice : ' 

Take the lafl gift my wither’d arms can yield, 

Thy gauntlets I refign, and here renounce the field. 

This done JEneas orders for the clofe. 

The flrife of archers with contending bows.:j; 

The malt, Scrgcjlhus’ fhatter’d gallery bore. 

With his own hands he raifes on the fhore: 

A flutt’ring dove upon the top they tie. 

The living mark at which theirarrows fly. 

The rival archers in a line advance. 

Their turn of fhooting to receive from chance. 

A helmet holds their names : the lots are drawn r 
On the firfl fcroll was read Hippocoon: 

The people fhout ; upon the next was found 
Young Mnejlhcus, late with naval honours crown’d? 
The third contain’d Eurytion ’s noble name. 

Thy brother, Pandarus, and next in fame; 

Whom Pallas urg’d the treaty to confound. 

And fend among the Greeks a feather’d wound. 
Aeejlcs in the bottom lafl remain’d. 

Whom not his age from youthful fports rellrain’d. 
Soon all with vigour bend their trufly bows. 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe: 
Hippocoon ’s was the firfl: with forceful fway 
It flew, and whizzing, cut the liquid way : 

Fix’d in the mail the feather'd weapon {lands ; 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands, 

And the tree trembled ; and the fhouting cries 
Of the pleas’d people rend the vaulted fkies. 

Then Mnejlhcus to the head his arrow drove, V' 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above ; j. 

But made a glancing fhot, and mifs’d the dove. J. 
Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which-faflen’d by the foot the flitting bird. 

The captive thus releas’d away fhe flies,. 

And beats with clapping wings the yielding fkies. 


NOTES. 

* This combat with the cteflus is in great part a 
verbal tranflation from Homer. But it mufl be 
owned in favour of Virgil, that he has varied from 
Homer in the event of the combat with admirable 
judgment, and with an improvement of the moral. 
Ejpeus and Dares are deferibed by both poets as vain 
boaflers; but Virgil, with more poetical juflice, 
punifhes Dares for his arrogance, whereas the pre- 
Jumption and pride of Epeits is rewarded by Hamer. 

+ The addrefs of JEneas on this occafion, is re¬ 
markable ; he does not perfuade the combatants to 
deflft, becaufe of his inferior ftength or courage; 


_ His 

NOTES. 

but tells him, that the Gods are on the fide of his 
enemy. 

^ This fhooting-match is taken from Homer 1 
but with the addition of two circumflances, which 
make a beautiful, gradation. In Homer, the firfl 
archer cuts the firing that held the bird,, and the 
other fhoots him as he is mounting. In Virgil, the 
firfl only hits the mall which the bird was fixed 
upon, the fecond cuts the firing, the third fhoots 
him; and the fourth, to vaunt the flrength of his 
arm, diredls his arrow up to heaven, where it kin¬ 
dles into a flame, and makes a prodigy. This lafl 

is. 
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His bow already bent, Eurytion flood. 

And having firft invok’d his brother God, 

His winged fhaft with eager haftc he fped; 

The fatal mefTagc reach’d her as {lie fled : 

She leaves her life aloft; (lie (Irikes the ground, 
And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Accftcs grudging at his lot, remains. 

Without a prize to gratify his pains. 

Yet fhooting upwards fends his-{haft, to fhow 
An archer’s art, and boaft his twanging bow. 
The feather’d arrow gave a dire portent; 

And latter augures judge from this event. 
Chaf’d by the fpecd it tir’d, and as it flew, 

A trail of following flames afcending drew ; * 
Kindling they mount, and mark the fliiny way, 
Ac refs the Ikies as falling meteors play. 

And vanifll into wind, or in a blaze decay. 

The Trojans and Sicilians wildly flare; 

And trembling turn their wonder into pray’r. 
The Dardan prince put on a fmiling face. 

And drain’d Acejics with a clofe embrace : 
Then hon’ring him with gifts above the reft. 
Turn’d the bad omen, nor his fears confefs’d. + 
The Gods, faid he, this miracle have wrought. 
And order’d you the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet rough with figur’d gold. 
Which Thracian Cijfcus gave my lire of old; 


This pledge of ancient amity receive, 

Which to my fecond fire I juflly give. 

He faid, and with the trumpet’s chcarful found, 
Proclaim’d him viCtor, and with laurel crown’d. 
Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize, 

Tho’ he transfix’d the pigeon in the {kies. 

Who cut the line with fecond gifts was grac’d; 

The third was his whofe arrow pierc’d the malt. 
The chief, before the games were wholly done, 
Call’d Pcriphantcs, tutor to his fon, 

And whifper’d thus : "With fpeed A Jean ins find. 

And if his childilh troop be ready join’d,£ 

On horfeback let him grace his grandfire’s day. 

And lead his equals arm’d in juft array. 

He faid, and calling out, the cirque he clears ; 

The cloud withdrawn, an open plain appears. 

And now the noble youths, of form divine, 

Advance before their fathers in a line : r 

The riders grace the fteeds, the fteeds with glory C 
(hine.§ J 

Thus marching on in military pride. 

Shouts of applaufe refound from fide to fide. 

Their cafques adorn’d with laurel wreath they wear, 
Each brandiflung aloft a cornel fpear. 

Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore ; 

Their chains of burnifli’d gold hung down before : 

Three 


NOTES. 

is certainly fuperior to Homer, in what they call the 
wonderful. 

* The commentators imagine this to be a prog- 
noftic of the burning of the fhips, which happened 
juft afterwards. But this is a mere conjecture. Per¬ 
haps Virgil himfelf meant .not, and confequently did 
not intend we {hould underftand, any thing parti¬ 
cular by it. It is a folemn amufemeht; and that is 
enough ; and ignorance in fome things is more en¬ 
tertaining than knovvledge. Here is the prodigy 
itfelf; and that is fufficient. The poet does not in¬ 
terpret it: and we may either interpret it as we 
pleafe, or not interpret it at all. 

+ The nature of this fourth game is fuch, that it 
does not, like the reft, admit of various turns aiid 
traverfes, to keep the event long doubtful. Each 
of the archers muft hit, or mifs ; and there caii be 
ho intermediate difference, but that one coine's 
hearer to the mark than another. Virgil therefore 
has given it all the agreeable variety and furprize, of 
Which it is capable. The fport ftill rifes in a climax 
of performances ; every one being ftill greater, than 
that which went before it. The firll markfman 
lodges his arrow in the mad ; the fecond cuts the 
cord by which the dove was tied : and the third 
Ihoots her flying. As for the fourth, there is no- 
5 


N O T E S. 

thing left for him to do; and yet he carries the 
prize. How that comes to pafs, we need not repeat: 
we only obferve, that it is mo ft curioufly contrived to 
raife admiration. One thing particularly diftin- 
guiflies this game from all the reft. Here is no 
mention of the feveral rewards given to the fe- 
veral antagonifts, except the firft; though they all 
performed fo well ; and the obfervation itfelf con¬ 
tains the reafon. It diftinguiflies this from the reft; 
and that is reafon fufficient. Variety muft always 
be ftudied by tliofe 'who write to pleafe. The def- 
cription of the whole is moll beautiful. 

j: This militia of boys, being in great repute 
among the Romans, in the times'of Julius and Au- 
gujlus Cafar, and fuppofed to be derived from the 
Trojans, is mod artificially and judicioufiy introduced 
by the poet upon this occafion, as commanded by 
Afcanius. This, of all the deferiptions, .is perhaps 
the iiioft laboured : it is wrought up'with 'e'xquifite 
care, and fhines in the perfection oPbc'auty. 

§ This Tufas Trojis is purely Virgil's own, and 
muft be corirefled to be inimitable. Some think it 
is Worth all tho'fe other three in Hamer, (viz. the 
' Wreftlih'g, the fihgle combat, and the difens) which 
Virgil hath left untouched. / 
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Three graceful troops they form upon the green ;~| 
Three graceful leaders at their head were feen ; i 
Twelve follow’d ev’ry chief, and left a (pace be- { 
tween.J 
The fir ft young Priam led, a lovely boy. 

Whole grandlire was th’ unhappy king of T'roy: 


note s. 

* The epifode. belongs, principally, to the epic 
mule ; and the delign of it is to diverlify and en¬ 
noble the narration by digreftive, yet not unrelated, 
ornaments ; the former circumftance relieving the 
limplicity of the epic fable, vvhilft the other pre¬ 
vents it’s unity from being violated. Now thefe 
epifodical narrations muft.either proceed from the 
poet himfelf, or be imputed to fome other who is 
engaged in the courfe of the fable ; and in either 
cafe muft help, indiredlly at lead, to forward it. 
If of the latter kind, a probable pretext muft be 
contrived for their introduction ; which can be no 
other than that of fatisfying the curiofity, or of 
ferving to the necelTary information of fome other : 
and in either of thefe ways a ftriking conformity in 
the mode of conducting the work is unavoidable. 
If the epifode be referred to the former clafs, it’s 
manner of introduction will admit a greater lati¬ 
tude : for it will vary with the fubject, or occafions 
of relating it. Yet we ftiall miftake, if we believe 
thefe fubjects, and confequently the occafions, con¬ 
nected with them, very numerous, r. They muft 
be of uncommon dignity and fplendor ; otherwife 
nothing can excufe the going out of the way to in- 
lert them. 2. They muft have, fome apparent con¬ 
nection with the fable. 3. They muft further ac¬ 
cord to the idea and ftate of the times, from which 
the fable is taken. Put thefe things together, and 
fee if they will not, with probability, account for 
fome coincidence in the choice and applications of 
the direct epifode : and admitting this, the fimila- 
rity of even it’s conftituent parts is alfo necelTary. 
—The genius of Virgil never fiiffers more, in the opi¬ 
nion of his critics, than when his book of games 
comes into confideration, and is confronted with 
Flower's. . The entire defign, (fay they) is mani- 
feftly taken ; nay, particular incidents and circum- 
lfantials are for the molt part the fame, without 
variation. What fhall we fay then to this charge ? 
Shall we, in defiance of truth and fa< 5 l, endeavour 
to confute it ? or, if allowed, is there any method - 
of fupporting the reputation of the poet ? We think 
there is, if prejudice will but fufpend it’s determi¬ 
nations a few minutes, and afford his advocates a 
fair hearing.—The epic plan, more cfpecially that 
of the JEneid, naturally comprehends whatsoever is 
No. 5. 


His race in after time was known to fame, ] 

New honours adding to the Latian name ; X 

And well the royal boy his Thracian fteed became. J 
White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a fnovvy liar he bore: 

Then 


NOTES. 

moft auguft in civil and religious affairs. The fo- 
lemnities of funeral rites, and the feftivities of pub¬ 
lic games, (which religion had made an eflential 
part of them) were of neceliity to be included in a 
reprefentation of the latter. But what games ? 
Surely thole which ancient heroifm vaunted to ex¬ 
cel in ; thofe which the ufage of the times had con- 
lecrated ; and which, from the opinion of reverence 
and dignity entertained of them, were become moft 
fit for the pomp of epic defeription. Further, 
what circumitances could be noted in thefe fports ? 
Certainly thofe which befel moft ufually, and were 
the apteft to alarm the fpedlator, and make him 
take an intereft in them. Thefe, it will be faid, 
are numerous. They were fo; yet fuch as are moft 
to the poet’s purpofe, were, with little or no varia- 
| tion,.the fame. It happened luckily for him, that 
two of his games, on which accordingly he hath 
exerted 'all the force of his genius, were entirely 
new. This advantage the circumftances of the 
times afforded him. The Naumachia was purely 
his own. Yet fo liable are the bell: and moll can¬ 
did judges to be haunted by this fpeftre of imita¬ 
tion, that one, whom every friend to human ex¬ 
cellence honours, cannot help, on comparing it 
with the chariot-race of Homer, exclaiming in thefe 
words : “ What is the encounter of Cloar.thus and 
Gyas in the ftrait between the rocks, but the fame 
with that of Menelaus and Antilochus in the hollow 
way ? HacKthe galley of Serjejlkus been broken, if 
the chariot of Eumelus had not been demolifbed ? 
or, Mnejihcus been call from the helm, had not the 
other been thrown from his feat?” The plain truth 
is, it'was not poffible, in deferibing an ancient fea- 
fight, for one, who had even never feen Homer, to 
overlook fuch ufual and ftriking. particulars, as the 
juftling of fhips, the breaking of gallies, and lofs of 
pilots. It may appear from this inllance, with 
what reafon a fimilarity of circumftance in the other 
games, hath been objedled. The fubjedl-matter 
admitted not any material variation: we mean in the 
hands of a judicious copier of nature. And Virgil 
was too jealous of the honour of that charadler, 
which is peculiarly his own, to hazard it for the 
fake of acquiring the falfe fame of originality. But 
we may go further, .and demonftrate, that in the cafe 
Z before 
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Then beauteous Atis, with lulus bred, : 

Of equal age the fecond fquadron led. 

The laft in order, but the firlt in place. 

Fir ft in the lovely features of his face. 

Rode fair AJcamus on a fiery Heed, 

Queen Dido’ s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. 

Sure couriers for the reft the king ordains, 

With golden bits adorn’d, and purple reins. 

The pleas’d fpedlators peals of iliouts renew. 

And all the parents in the children view ; 

Their make, their motions, and their fprightly 
grace, 

And hopes and fears alternate in their face. 

Th’ unflcdg'd commanders, and their martial 
train, 

Firfl make the circuit of the fandy plain 
Around their fires ; and at th’ appointed fign. 
Drawn up in beauteous order, form a line. 

The fecond (ignal founds : the troop divides, 

In three diflinguifh’d parts, with three diflinguifh’d 
guides. 

Again they clofe, and once again disjoin. 

In troop to troop oppos’d, and line to line. 


NOTES. 

before us, he unqueflionably judged right. A de- 
fe£l of natural ability is not that, which the critics 
have been moft forward to charge upon Statius. 
A perfon of true tafle, who, in a fanciful way, 
hath contrived to give ns the juft character of the 
Latin poets, in afligning to this poet the topmofl 
ftation on Parnajj'us, fufficiently acknowledges the 
vigour and a&ivity of his genius. Yet, in com- 
pofing his Thcbaid, (an old ftory taken from the 
heroic ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 
funeral obfequies with the attending folemnities of 
public games) to avoid the difhonour of following 
too cloiely on the heels of Horner and Virgil, -who 
had not only taken the fame route, but purfued it 
in the moft direCI and natural courfe, he refolved, at 
all adventures, to keep at due di(lance from them, 
and, to make his way, as well as he could, more 
obliquely to the fame end. To accomplilh this, he 
was forced, though in the defeription of the fame 
individual games, to look out for different circum- 
ftances and events in them ; that fo the identity of, 
his fubjeft, which he could not avoid, might, in 
fome degree, be atoned for by the diverfity of his 
manner in treating it. It mull be owned, that great 
ingenuity as well as induftry have been ufed in; 
executing this projedl. Had it been practicable, 
the charadter juft given of’ this poet, makes 
it credible he miifl have fucceeded. in it. Yet, fo 
impoffible it is, without defertigg-natuve herfelf, to 


They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar 
■With harmlefs rage, and well difiemblcd war. 

Then in a round the mingled bodies run ; 

Flying they follow, and purfuing fhun : 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew 
In other forms the military (hew. 

At lift in order undifeern’d they join. 

And march together in a friendly line. 

And, as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold. 
Involv’d the weary feet, without redrefs. 

In around error, which deny’d recefs ; 

So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play. 

Turn’d and return’d, and Hill a dirf’rent way. 

Thus dolphins in the deep each other chace. 

In circles, when they fwim around the wat’ry race. 
This game, thefe caronfals AJcanius taught. 

And, building Alba, to the Latins brought. 

Shew’d what he learn’d: the Latin fires impart 
' To their fucceeding Tons the graceful art: 

From thefe imperial Rome receiv’d the game. 

Which Troy the youths .the Trojan troops they 
name. + 

.______ Thus 

N O T E S. ' ' ~ ■ 

diflent from her faithful copiers, that the main ob¬ 
jection to the fixth book of the Thcbaid hath.arifen 
from this fruitlefs endeavour of being original, 
where common fenfe and the nature of the thine* 
would not. permit it. “In the particular deferip- 
tions of each of thefe games, [fays the great writer, 
before quoted, and from whofe fentence in matters 
of tafte there lies no appeal) Statius hath not bor¬ 
rowed from either of his precleceflors, and his poem 
is fo much the worfe for it.” 

i * This comparifon of the labyrinth, arid the fol¬ 
lowing one of the dolphins are borrowed, the one 
from Homer, and the other from Apollonius Rbodius, 
but are employed by Virgil in quite different cir- 
cumftances. It rnuft be owned, that they have 
a much finer effeCt in our poet, than in the authors . 
from whom he borrowed them. 

+ This circumftance is by no means the inven¬ 
tion of the poet, but is actually an hiftorical fadh 
Dion CaJJius, Tacitus, and above all Suetonius, in 
many paflages of their works allure us, that this fort 
of games performed by noble you ths of Rome, were - 
called Troja, Suetonius gives this defeription of 
them, when he is fpeaking of .yulius Cezfar, and of 
Augujius, who re-eftablifiled and renewed the fre¬ 
quent ufe of them ; which, according to Dion CaJJius’, 
had been fomething negleCted by the Romans,, till 
the reign of the Ccsfars. Lazizts in his commen¬ 
taries de Repub.. Romand, fanfies the jufts and touma- 
■ mems 
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Thus far the facred fports they celebrate ; * 

But fortune loon refum’d her ancient hate. 

For while they pay the dead his annual dues, 

Thofe envy’d rites Saturnian Juno views ; T 
And fends the Goddefs of the various bow 
To try new methods of revenge below ; 

Supplies the winds to wing her airy way,. 

’Wherein the port fecure the navy lay. 

Swiftly fair Iris down her arch defcends. 

And undifcern’d her fatal voyage ends. 

Shefaw the gath’ring crowd; and gliding thence. 
The defert fhore, and fleet without defence. 

The Trojan matrons on the fands alone, i 
With fighs and tears Anchifes' death bemoan. 

Then turning to the fea their weeping eyes. 

Their pity to themfelves renews their cries. 

Alas ! laid one, what oceans yet remain 
For us to fail, what labours to fuftain ! 

AH take the word, and with a gen’ral groan 
Implore the Gods for peace, and places of their 
own. 


: NOTES, 

rnfcnts fo much in falhion about two or three hun¬ 
dred years ago, to have owed their original to this 
Indus Trojts; and that tornamenta is but a corrup¬ 
tion of Trojamenta. And the learned and noble 
Du Frefnc acquaints us, that many are of the fame 
opinion. However, though the words may per¬ 
haps be derived with more probability from the 
French tourner, to turn round with agility ; yet the 
exercifes have fo much refemblance, as to prove the 
one an imitation of the other. 

" ;f From fports and diverfions here is a fudden 
change to the moft difaftrous incident imaginable. 
Virgil fhews his judgment in nothing more than in 
traniitions, in diverfifying his feenes, and alternately 
raifing and deprefling the mind of his reader. 

t In this account of the burning of the ihips, and 
the confequence of it, we cannot but take particular 
notice of the machine of Juno and Iris; this .being 
an event of fo great importance: the prefent dif- 
pofttion of mind, and turn of thought in the Trojan 
women, by which they were more eafy to be worked, 
up to what followed ; the artful fpeech of Iris, 
taking advantage of fuch their difpolition ; the fe- 
veral degrees by which they -were wound up to fuch 
a pitch of madnefs ; the unexpected agreeable 
return of our ideas to the feene of the fports at 
Anchifes 's tomb, and the difmal profpect of the fire 
from thence ; the rapidity of Afcanius in galloping 
away towards it, before all the reft, and throwing 
his helmet upon the ground, &c, the. lhame. 


I The Goddefs, great in mifehief, views their pains, 

! And in awoman’s form herheav’nly limbs reitrains: 
In face and lhape old Beroe fhe became, § j 

Doriclus' wife, or venerable dame ; 5 - 

Once blefs’d with riches, and a mother’s name. J 
Thus chang’d, amidflthe crying croud (Ire ran, 

Mix’d with the matrons, and thefe words began: 

O wretched we, whom not the Grecian pow’r. 

Nor flames deftroy’d, in Troy's unhappy hour ! 

O wretched we, referv’d by cruel fate 
Beyond the ruins of the finking ftate ! 

Now fev’n revolving years are wholly run. 

Since this inrprofp’rous voyage we begun ; 

Since tofs’d from (liores to lliores, from lands to- 
lands, 

Inhofpirabie rocks and barren fands ; 

Wand’ring in exile thro’ the ftornry lea. 

We fearch in vain for flying Italy. 

Now call by fortune on this kindred land, 'j 

What Ihould our reft and riling walls withftand, > 
Or hinder here to fix our banilh’d band? j 

__ _ O, country 

NOTES. 

guilt, fear, and confufion of the women Ikulking 
into corners ; the fine tranfition from their fury 
abating to that of the fire incrcafing, and the del- ■ 
cription of it in the moll elegant lines; the di.ftrefs. 
of the hero, and his pathetical prayer ; the fudden 
ftorm of rain, and the extinguilhing of the fire no- 
lefs beautifully deferibed than it’s burning before ;. 
the advice of Nautcs feconded by that of Anchifes’ s 
ghoft; the prudent and important refolution taken: 
upon it; the lamentation of thofe who-were left be- . 
hind, and the tender parting of them and their 
friends: every one of thefe circumftances is either 
important, or delightful, or both ;. and all of them 
moll elegantly and-judicioufly-managed. 

J In this pafiage Virgil obferves the decorum- 
(the bienfeance of the Frencls) of the manners. The 
women are not prefent at the celebration of the 
games, intermixed with the men ; but apart, in a 
particular aflembly of themfelves alone, lament the 
death of Anchifes. 

§ Virgil has made a Beroe of one of his Goddefles: 
in. the fifth Alneid; but if we compare the fpeech- 
Ihe there makes with that of her namefake in this 
ftory, (viz. Ovid’ s third book of the. Metatnorphojis) 
we may find the genius of each poet;difeovering it- 
felf in the language of. the nurfe: Virgil's Iris could, 
not have fpoken more majeftically in. her own 
fhape; but Juno is fo much altered from herfelf. 
in Ovid, that the Goddefs is quite loft in the old. 
woman. 
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O, country loft, and Gods redeem’d in vain. 

If Hill in endlefs exile vve remain ! 

Shall we no more the Vraan walls renew', 

Or dreams of fome diillmbled Simois view! 

Hade, join with me, th’ unhappy fleet confume ; 

bids, and I declare her doom. 

In*ileep I law her: fhe fupply’d my hands, 
fFor this I more than dreamt; with flaming brands: 
With tilde, f .id fhe, thefe wand’ring fliips defG 
troy; l 

Thefe are your fatal feats, and this your Troy: ( 

Time calls you now, the precious hour employ. J 
Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpircs 
Gur minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 

See Neptune* altars miniiter their brands ; * 

The God is pleas’d, the God fupplics our hands. 
Then from the pile a flaming fir fhe drew, 

And tofs’d in air, amidft the gallics threw. 

Wrapt in amaze, the matrons wildly flare: 

Then Pyrgo, reverenc’d for her hoary hair, 

Pyrgt, the r.urfe of Priam's num'rous race, 

No Berce this, tho’ flic belies her face : 

What terrors from her frowning front arife ; 

Behold a Goddefs in her ardent eyes ! 

What rays around her heav’nly face are feen ; 

Mark her majeftic voice, and more than mortal 
mien! 

Bcroe but now I left, whom pin’d with pain, 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. 

She faid; the matrons feiz’d with new amaze 
Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze: 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 

They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The Goddefs, having done her talk below, 

Mounts up on equal wings, and bends her painted 
bow. 

Struck with the fight, and feiz’d with rage divine, 
The matrons profecute their mad defign : 


NOTES. 

* Virgil takes care to prepare even the leaf! events 
in a proper manner. Thefe altars, eredled to Nep¬ 
tune, had already been taken notice of in the affair 
of the galleys. Cloar.t/jus had made a vow to ereiSl 
one to "Neptune on the fhore: probably all the other 
commanders of the vefTels had likewife eredted each 
an altar for himfelf. Thus were there four in all 
erecled: it is not therefore without preparation, 
that the poet makes four altars be found, on purpofe 
for his defign. 

+ This is a very fine contrail, between the joy 
and fcflivity of the games, and the confufion, dread 
and diforder, which this accident of firing the fliips 


They fhriek aloud, they fnatch with impious hands 
The food of altars, firs, and flaming brands. 

Green boughs and faplings, mingled in their hade. 
And fmoaking torches on the lliips they call. 

The flame, unltop’d at firft, more fury gains ; 

And Vulcan rides at Luce with loofen’d reins : 

Tri umphant to the painted Herns he foars, 

And feizes in his «av the banks and crackling 
oars. 

Eumclus was the firft the news to bear, 

While yet they croud the rural theatre. + 

Then what they hear is witnefs’d by their eyes ; 

A (form of fparkles and of flames arife. 

AJcanius took th’ alarm, while vet he led + 

His early warriors on 1 is prancing Heed. 

And fpurring on, his equals loon o'erpafs’d. 

Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his liafle. 
Soon as the royal youth appear’d in view, 

He lent his voice before him as he flew ; 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to dcllroy 
The laft remainders of unhappy Troy! 

Not hoftile fleets, but your own hopes you burn. 
And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 

Behold your own AJcanius: while he faid, j 

He drew his glitt ring helmet from his head ; |» 

In which the youths to fportal arms he led. J 
By this ALueas and his train appear; 

And now the women, feiz’d with Ihamc and fear, 
Difpers’d, to woods and caverns take their flight, § 
Abhor their actions, and avoid the light: 

Their friends acknowledge, and their error find. 
And Ihake the Goddefs from their alter’d mind. 

Not fo the raging fires their fury ceafe ; 

But lurking in the feams with (earning peace. 

Work on their way amid the fmould’ring tow. 

Sure in deflruiSlion, but in motion flow. 

The filent plague thro’ the green timber eats. 

And vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 

Down 


NOTES. 

occaiions. Such oppofitions, and filch variations of 
the fccne, are fome of the greateft beauties ot 
poetry. They raife furprize in the reader by their 
unexpedledneis. 

J The making Afeanius the full perfon alarmed, 
his fudden riding away from the fport in which he 
was engaged, and the noble fpirit with which he 
addrefles thefe vile incendiaries, are all circum- 
ftances that make the reader fond of the character of 
this young hero, and give him an importance in the 
poem. 

§ Obfcrve their fear and guilt, and their fudden 
repentance of their rafh undertaking. 
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Down to the keels, and upward to the fails, 

The fire defcends, or mounts, but (till prevails: 
Nor buckets pour’d, nor itrength of human hand. 
Can the victorious element withftand. 

The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 
To heav'n his hands, and with his hands his vows: 
O Jove, he cry’d, if pray’rs can yet have place; 

If thou abhorr’ft not all the Darclan race; 

If any fpark of pity {till remain ; \ 

If Gods are Gods, and not invok’d in vain ; 

Yet fpare the relicks of the 'Trojan train.* J 

Yet from the flames our burning velTcls free ; 

Or let the fury fall alone on me : 

At this devoted head thy thunder throw. 

And fend the willing lacrifice below. 

Scarce had lie faid, when fouthern {forms arife. 
From pole to pole the forky light’ning flies; 

Loud rattling lhakes the mountains and the plain: 
Heav’n bellies downward, and defcends in rain. 
Whole Iheets of water from the clouds are fent, 
Which hilling thro’ the planks the flames pre¬ 
vent, t 

And flop the fiery pert: four fliips alone 
Burn to the wade, and for the fleet atone. 

But doubtful thoughts the hero’s heart divide. 

If lie fhould (fill in Sicily reftde, 

Forgetful of his fates; or tempt the main. 

In hope the promis’d Italy to gain. 

Then Nautes, old and wife, to whom alone ^ 

The will of heav’n by Pallas was forefhewn ; 

Vers’d in portents, experienc’d and infpir d 
To tell events, and what the fates requir’d ; 

Thus while he flood, to neither part inclin’d. 

With chearful words reliev’d his lab’ring mind : 

O Goddefs-born, refign’d in ev’ry ftate. 

With patience bear, with prudence pulh your fate. 

__ _ notes. 

* One is in great pain left oEneas’s whole fleet 
fhould be here deftroved, and confequently an end 
be put to his glorious intended expedition ; but the 
poet fills us with falfe alarms. Jupiter moil oppor¬ 
tunely fends a fhower fufficicnt to quench this 
alarming fire, and make us eafy again. The lofs 
w as fmall, only four gallies. 

+ Virgil has found out moll elegant terms to def- 
cribe fo "difficult and unamiable a fubjeCt as the in- 
creafe and abating of this fire. 

+ This is one of thofe paflages in which Virgil 
makes his court to one of the moft illuflrious fami¬ 
lies in Italy: that was the family called Nautia. 
Diomjius HalicarnaJJeus fays, that the Nautes who 
founded this family, was one of the companions of 
.Eneas ; and that the care of guarding the Palladium 
No. 5. 


By fuff’ring well our fortune we fubdue. 

Fly when ihe frowns, and when fhe calls purfue. 
Your friend Aceftes is of 'Trojan kind. 

To him difclofe the fecrets of your mind : 

Truft in his hands your old and ufeful train. 

Too num’rous for the fhips which yet remain ; 

The feeble, old, indulgent of their eafe; 

The dames w'ho dread the dangers of the feas ; 

With all their daftard crew, who dare not ft.md 
The (hock of battle with your foes bv land : 

Here von mav build a common town for a i, 

And from Acejles' name Acejia call. 

Fhe realons, with his friend’s experience join’d. 
Encourag'd much, but more difturb’d his mind. 

Twas dead of night; when to his flumb’ring eyes 
His father’s {hade defeended from the (kies ; § 

And thus he fpoke : O more than vital breath. 
Lov’d while I liv’d, and dear ev’n after death ; 

O fon, in various toils and troubles toft, 

The King of heav’n employs my careful ghoft 
On his commands; the God who fav'd from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your juft delire ; 

The wholfom counfel of your friend receive. 

And here the coward train and women leave: 

The chofcn youth, and thofe who nobly dare, 
Tranfport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 

The Hern Italians with their courage try; 

Rough are their manners, and their minds are 
high. 

But firft to Pluto's palace you {hall go, 

And feek my (hade among the bleft below. j| 

For not with impious ghofts my foul remains, V- 
Nor fuffers with the damn’d perpetual pains, S 
But breathes the living air offoft Elyjian plains. J 
[ The chafte Sy In'i/a fhall your fteps convey. 

And blood of offer’d victims free the way; 

There 

■» NO T E S. 

was entrufted to him. He is introduced {peaking 
with great wifdom. 

§ Aineas /till fluctuating in his deflgns, and not 
being fully refolved to leave the kingdom of Aceftes,. 
it was abfolutely necelfary to introduce Anehijes' s 
ghoft, ordering him {fill to purfue his firft delign, 
and the will of the Gods, in going to Italy. 

jj This apparition of Anchjes , and the commands 
he gives his fon to defeend into the fhades below, 
are a neceffarv preparation for tlte fourth book. The 
art of the poet is admirable in the manner where¬ 
with he always prepares the events that are to fol¬ 
low. By this he keeps lip the fufpcnce, and raifes 
the expectation of the reader, which is one of the 
greatest beauties in epic poetry. 
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There (hall von know what realms the Gods alTign, 
And learn tile fates and fortunes of yonr line. 

But now. f.irewc -1 ; I vani111 with the night, "1 
And fee; the blah of heav’n's approaching light: y 
He faid, and mix’d with fliades, and took his airy ; 

flight. . ‘ J* 

Whither fo fall, the filial dutv erv'd, 

And why, ah whv, the wifli’d embrace deny’d ! 

He laid, and rofc : as holy zeal infpires, 
lie rakes her embers, and renews the tires. 

His country G ids and / cthi then adores 
With cakes and incenfe, and their aid imploics. 
Next for his friends and royal hoft lie fent. 

Reveal’d his vilion and the Gods intent, 

With his own pnrpofe : all without delay 
The will of ''five and his defires obey- 
They lift with women each degen’rate name, 

Who dares not hazard life lor future fame.* 

Thefe they cafhier ; the brave remaining lew 
Oars, banks, and cables half conluni’d renew. 

The prince defigns a city with the plough ; 

The lots their fcveral tenements allow. 

This part is nam’d from Ilium , that from Troy, 

And the new king afeends the throne with joy. 

A cholen fenate from the people draws, 

Appoints the judges, and ordains the laws. 

Then on the top of Eryx they begin 
A riling temple to the Paphian queen : 

Anchijes laft is honour’d as a God ; 1 

A prieft is added, annual gifts beftow’d, V 

And groves are planted round his blert abode. J 
Nine days they pafs in feafls, their temples crown’d. 
And fumes of incenfe in the fanes abound. 


NOTES. 

* It ought always to be remembered, that the 
particular delign of the JEneid is to inftruCt princes 
how to found colonies. Now', one of the raoft 
prudent precautions in that matter is to leave behind 
all thole who are intimidated with the dangers of the 
expedition, and retain only thofe who are thorough¬ 
ly brave, and are fixt and hearty in the defign. 

+ What a juft pidlure of human nature is here! 
All thofe who were fo fond of flaying in the new 
city but juft before, when they came to part with 
their old friends and companions, (which parting is 
here movinglv deferibed) began to repent of their 
feheme, and long to accompany the reft in their 
voyage. 

\ This complaint of Penns to Neptune, is very 
elegant and very artful ; and what the God anfwers 
her, prepares the reader to expcCt their happy arrival 
in Italy; and ferves to anfwer an objection that 
might be made, w r hy Juno, who had excited fo 
terrible a tempeft in the firlt book, Ihould not en- 


Then from the fouth arofe a gentle breeze, 

Thar curl’d the fmoothnefs ol the glally feas ; 

The riling winds a ruffling gale afford. 

Ami call the merry mariners aboard. 

Now loud laments along the Ihorcs refotind 
Of parting friends, in dole embraces bound. 

The trembling women, the degen’rate train, 

W1 to lhiinn’d the frightful dangers of the main ; 

K\’ii thofe i left re to lad, and take their (hare 
Of the rough pailagc, and the promis’d war; + 
Whom good Aincus chears, and recommends 
To their new mailer’s care his fearful friends. 

On Eryx altars three fat calves he lays ; l 

A iamb new fallen to the Itormy feas ; 

Then Hip-, his hauliers, and his anchors weighs. J 
H igh on the deck the godlike hero Hands, 

With olive crown’d, a charger in his hands ; 

Then calf the reeking entrails in the brine. 

And pour’d the lacrince of purple white. 

Frelh gales arife, with equal ftrokes they vie, 

And brulh the buxom leas, and o’er the billows fly. 

Mean time the mother Goddefs, full of fears, £ 

To Neptune thus addrels’d, with tender tears : 

'The pride oi Jove's imperious queen, the rage. 

The malice, which noiuff’rings can afliiage. 

Compel me to thefe pray’rs : lince neither fate. 

Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate ; 

Ev’n Jove is thwarted by his haughty wife ; 

Still vanquifh’d, yet flte Hill renews the ftrife. 

As if ’twere little to confume the town 

Which aw’d the world, and wore th’ imperial crown, 

She profecutes the ghoft of Troy with pains, 

And gnaws, ev’n to the bones, the laft remains. 

_Let 

N O T E s. 

deavourto raife another ; fince fhe now had no time 
to lofe, as the Trojans were very near the end of the 
long voyage. One ought to obferve with w'hat art 
the poet gives to both thefe Gods, thofe terms and 
manner of fpeaking that are mod proper and fuited 
to their characters. The fpeech of Venus is full of 
fweetnefs; and Neptune, in his anfwer, leems not to 
mention any thing but what belongs to his empire; 
one while calling Xantl'us and Simms to witnefs, 
how much he had done for Troy ; another w hile in¬ 
ferring in his fpeech, either the tempeft w hich Juno 
excited, or the birth of Venus, who arofe from the 
waves, or the inundation of the rivers of Troy. 
Thus fhould the characters of all thofe who are in¬ 
troduced fpeaking, be marked, in making them fay 
w'hat is proper, and peculiar to them ; and in ma¬ 
king them appear full of thofe things with which 
they ought to be more particularly touched and af¬ 
fected. 
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J.et her the caufes of her hatred tell. 

But you can witnefs it’s effedt too well. 

You faw the llorms lhe rais’d on Lybian floods. 
That mix’d the mounting billows with the clouds; 
When, bribing JEolus, flic (hook the main. 

And mov’d rebellion in your wat’ry reign. 

With fury (he pollels’d the Dartlan dames 
To burn their fleet with execrable flames; 

And forc’d /Eneas, when his (hips were loir. 

To leave his followers on a foreign coafl. 

Tor what remains your godhead I implore. 

And trufl my fon to your protedling pow'r. 

If neither Jove 's nor fate’s decree withfland. 

Secure his paflage to the Latum land. 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main : 

What may not Venus hope from A ept line's reign r 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late defence 
Of your endanger’d fleet may claim your confidence. 
Nor lefs by land than fea my deeds declare 
How much your lov’d /Eneas is my care. 

Thee Xanthus, and thee Simois I attefl: 

Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles prefs’d. 
And drove before him headlong on the plain, ) 
And dalh’dagainft their walls the trembling train, r 
When floods were fill’d with bodies of the (lain: J 
Wdien crimfon Xanthus, doubtful of his way, ~| 
Stood up on ridges to behold the fea, i 

New heaps came tumbling in, and choak’d his f 
way: j 

When your .Eneas fought, but fought with odds, 

Of force unequal, and unequal Gods ; 

I fpread a cloud before the vidlor’s fight, 

Suilain d the vanquifli’d, and fecur’d his flight. 

F.v’n then fecur'd him, when I fought with joy 
'The vow’d deltrudtion of ungrateful Troy. 

Mv will’s the fame : fair Goddefs, fear no more. 
Your fleet (hall fafely gain the Latian (hore : * 

Their lives are giv'n ; one deftin’d head alone 
■Shall perifh, and for multitudes atone. 

N O T E h. 


Thus having arm’d with hopes her anxious mind. 
His finny team Saturnian Neptune join'd. 

Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws. 

And to the loofen’d reins permits the lav.'. 

High on the waves his azure car he guides, 1 

It's axles thunder, and the fea fubfides; \ 

And the fmooth ocean rolls her iilent tides. j 

The tempeds fly before their father's face, 

Trains ot inferior Gods his triumph grace : 

And monitor whales before their mailer play. 

Anti quires ot Tritons crowd the wat’ry w av. 

The martinlM pow’rs in equal troops divide "j 

To right and left : the Gods iiis better fide .; 

Inclole, and on the worfe the nymphs and nereids r 

title. J 

Now finding hope, with fvvect viciffitudc, 
Within the hero’s mind his joys renew’d. 

He calls to rail'e the malls, tiie (fleets dil'play, f 
The chearlul crew with diligence obev ; . 

They feud before the wind, and fail in open fea. j 
A-head of all the mailer pilot fleers, 

And as he leads the following navy veer'. 

The Heeds of night had travell’d half the Iky, 

The drowfy rowers on their benches lie ; 

When the (oft God of lleep with eafy flight 
Defcends, and draws behind a trail of light. 

Thou, Palinurus, art his riellin'd prev; 

To thee alone he takes his fatal way. + 

Dire dreams to thee and iron lleep lie bears, 

And lighting on thy prow the form of Phorbas wears. 
Then thus the traitor God began his tale: 1 

The winds, my friend, infpire a pleafing gale; V 
The (hips without thv care fecurely fail. J 

Now ileal an hour of fweet repofe, and I 
Will take the rudder, and thy room fupply. 

To whom the yawning pilot, half afleep : 

Me dolt thou bid to trull the treach’rous deep! 

The harlot /miles of her difiembling face, • 

And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 

__‘_ Sha ll 

NOTES. 


* Venus in her fpeech to Neptune, in favour of 
.Eneas, begs that he may arrive fafe from Sicily, to 
tlie channel of the Tiber. Neptune, in his anfwer, 
fays, that he (hall get fafe to the coafl of Cumee, 
which is not a fatisfa&ory anfw er to the requefl; 
and yet (lie is fully fatisfied with it. The Florentine 
manufeript in this anfwer, inftead of the future, has 
the prefent tenfe: as if he had faid, he is now going 
on in the coafl of Cuma, as fafely as you could 
w ifit ; and (hall go on as fafely all the reft of his 
voyage. Nothing is more frequent in Virgil, than 
this way, not mentioning exprefly, what may 
■be eafily inferted. It is fo common in him, that 


we have always taken it to be the diftinguilhing 
difference between his and Homer's manner ol 
writing. 

+ Virgil's account of the death of Palinurus is in 
the ftrong oriental tafle. In one place it is faid, 
that a God took aw ay all his vigilance ; tore off" the 
rudder he (hould have guided, and flung him over¬ 
board with it into the fea : in another, that the God 
had nothing to do in it ; but that it was wholly 
owing to himfelf. There are frequent inftances of 
the very fame orientalifm in Homer, and in the facred 
writings. 
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Shall I believe the Siren fouth again, 

And, oft betray’d, not know the monfter main > 

He faid ; his faften’d hands the rudder keep. 

And fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading fleep. 
The God was wroth, and at his temples threw 
A branch in Lethe dip’d, and drunk with Stygian 
dew : 

The pilot, vanquifh'd by the pow’r divine, 

Soon clos’d his fwimming eyes, and lay fupinc. 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, 

The God, infulting with fuperior Rrcngth, 

Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the lea. 

And with tlie (fern the rudder tore away. 

Headlong he fell, and Rruggling in the main, 

Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain : 

Tile viftor daemon mounts obfeure in air, 

While the ill ip fails without the pilot’s care. 

NOTE S. 

* About thirty miles from the fhore, direflly off 
Naples, and a Rone-throw from the fouth-fide of the 
ifland Cuprcee, Rand the Sircnitfcr, or rocks of the 
firens. The common opinion about their inhabi¬ 
tants, and the molt probable is, that they were lewd 
■women, who proltituted themfdvcs to the tailors, 
and by the allurements of a lazy voluptuous life, 
made them unmindful of their voyage, and carelefs 
of returning to their native country. But their Rory, 
as it is told by Homer, lies fo pat for a moral, that 
it is hard to believe it to be any thing elfe than pure 
fiction. Their charming afpeft at firR fight ; their 
beautiful faces, and enfnaring voices, perfectly re- 
prefent the fair appearance of an objeft of plcafure ; 


On Neptune 's faith the floating fleet relies ; T 

But what the man forfook, the God fupplies, L 
And o’er the dang’rous deep fecure the navy flies. J 
Glides by the Siren's cliffs, a fhelfy coafl. 

Long infamous for fhips and failors lofl,* 

And white with bones: th’ impetuous ocean roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the founding fhores. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The toiling veflel fail'd on fhoaly ground. 

Sure of his pilot’s lofs, he takes himfelf 
The helm, and Recrs aloof, and fhuns the fhelf. 

Inly he griev’d, and groaning from the breaft. 
Deplor’d his death, and thus his pain exprefs’d; 

For faith repos’d on Teas, and on the flatt’ring fky. 
Thy naked corps is doom’d on fhores unknown to 
lie. 


NOTES. 

and their falfe deftrudtive nature, their hidden de¬ 
formities, and the way to fhun and deRroy them, 
agree fo nicely with the methods preferibed by the 
moraliRs, for avoiding a gilded fnare, that it would 
almoR be pity to fpoil the allegory. Nor is there 
any neceffity we lhould. The Phoenician accounts 
of thefe enchanting creatures; their telling how 
ravifhingly they fung, and how many crews had been 
loR through their means, was ground fufficient for 
the poet: they both gave him a foundation for his 
tale, and fcope to work it up in the fymbolical 
^Egyptian manner, until it loR it’s fpecialities ; and, 
from a private Rory, became capable of a general ap¬ 
plication. 
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The SIXTH BOOK 


of the yENEID* 


ARGUMENT. 

77-v Sibyl foretcls ./Eneas the adventures he Jhould meet with in Italv. She attends him to hell; defenbing 
to him the various feenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchifes, who infruCts him 
in thofe fublimc myjlcries of the foul of the ivarld, and the tranfmigration; and Jhews him that glorious 
race of heroes zvhnh was to defend from him and his pojlcrity. 


H E faid, and wept: then fpread his fails before”) 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cu- ! 
mccan (hore: , 

Their anchors dropp’d, his crew the veffels moor, j 


note s. 

* This fixth book is a very valuable monument 
of learning, even exclufive of the fublimc poetry it 
contains. In it we have a large and beautiful ac¬ 
count of the ancient theology and mythology, their 
notions of a future date of rewards and punifh- 
ments, of the immortality of the foul, and it’s tranf- 
migrations, of the duelrme of the anirna mundi, or 
foul of the univciTe ; and feveral other moll curious 
points relating to the religion of the ancients. Add 
to this, that we are here likewife entertained with 
an elegantly fuccinCt hidory of the chief Roman 
worthies, who pafs in review before us, whofe cha¬ 
racters are diltinCtly and drongly marked, and their 

mod illultrious actions fpecified.-Among the 

heroes and worthies inhabiting the regions of blvfs 
in the other world, which are lo delicioully deferibed 
at the latter end of this book, Virgil has placed 
pious poets, who fung and recited things worthy of 
the God from whom they received their infpiration. 
According to which account, with refpedt to his 
works in general, but more efpecially to this very 
No. 5 . 


They turn their heads to fea, their Hern to land. 

And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian (trand. 
borne drike from clalhing flints their fiery feed; 
Some gather dicks the kindled flames to feed: 

_Or 

NOTES. 

book in which that defeription is contained, he is 
now himfelf the chief of thofe happy fpirits, and is 
more than the Mufctus oi his own Jkilyfium. For 
among all the monuments of heathen antiquity, 
there is nothing comparable to the fixth dEneid for 
piety and religion on the one hand, and for the di¬ 
vine energy of poetry on the other. As it is the 
longed of the fird fix, fo it is the bed of the whole 
twelve: this is the general opinion, and, we think, 
a very true one. For tho’ others, efpecially the five 
fird, and yet more particularly the fecond, and the 
fourth, as alfo the feventh, eighth, and twelfth, may 
be equal to it in their kinds; yet this is at leait 
equal to every one of them in all other refpeCts, and 
in kind fuperior. It indeed contains fuch a trea- 
fure of various learning, fo much theology, philofo- 
phy, and hidory, fuch excellent reflections and dif- 
courfes upon the immortality of the foul, and the 
happinefs and mifery of a future date, all adorned 
with fuch living deferiptions, and animated with 
fuch an inexpredible fpirit of poetry ; as are all in 
B b conjunction 
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Or fcarch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. 

Or trace thro' vallies the difcover’d floods. 

Thus while their lev’ral charges they fulfil. 

The pious princeafcends the lacred hill 
Where Pbusbus is ador’d; and fecks the fhade. 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 

.Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 

Thro’ Trivia s grove they walk ; and now behold. 
And enter now the temple roof’d with gold. 


N o T E s. 

conjumdion no where elfe to be met with, and can 
hew be never ftifficienlly admired. It is certainly 
the moll noble, and perhaps the mod elegant of all 
the A'.ncld: blit it is more particularly marked by 
it’s piety and religion ; and yet more by it’s won¬ 
ders ami 1.•’•prizes: for as the fourth book lias fat- 
more of the pathelival than of the marvellous, 
though a great deal even of that; fo this has far 
more of .the marvellous than of the pathctical, 
though fomething too even of that. But we are 
not yet come to it’s mod didinguifliing charadder 
of all; the iixth book is the moll learned of the 
s.Encid; and that too in the bed: and mod delicate 
fort of learning, the philofophical and religious. In 
what human poetry do we meet with fitch fine ideas, 
fuch fpiritulized fpeculations and reflections r— 
As the defeent of AStieas into hell is the main fub- 
je£t of this book ; this is the fecond great indance 
in which Virgil copies from Homer. He inti rely 
takes the main fubjecl from him; and not a little 
of his particular matter. Uhjfes going to confult 
Tirejias, and, when he is there, defiring to fee his 
mother, and haying his requed granted ; the infer¬ 
nal facrifice before his defeent ; the didrefsful and 
imperfedt date of thofe ghods whofe bodies were 
unburied; the meeting of UlyJJes and EIpctior, from 
which that of JEneas and Valin urns is manifedly 
copied ; his meeting with the departed heroes of his 
acquaintance; the fullen lilence of Ajax transferred 
to that of Dido ; the torments of the damned, par¬ 
ticularly that of the giants, and of Tityus; all thefe 
(and there are no more) are circumdances transfer¬ 
red from the OdyJJ'ey to the JEneid. But then in the 
former there is nothing of the golden bough ; no 
defeription of the entrance into hell, to anfwer that 
noble one of Virgil; which, both for fiction, and 
defeription, is one of the fined pieces of poetry in 
being : nothing of Styx, Acheron, and Charon no 
different allotted manfions to the feveral divifions of 
fpirits ; fome Tartarus, but no Eiy/ium : nor a word 
of that philofophv, and prophetic hiilory which are 
fome of the bed parts of this book; not to mention 


When Dccdalus, to fly tire Cretan fhore. 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 

(Tile fird who fail’d in air,) 'tis fiing by fame, "] 
To the Cumccan coad at length he came, - L 
And here alighting built this codly frame. J 

Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high 
The deerage of his wings, that cuts the iky ; 

Then o’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgcos’ death, and ofPringS to his ghod : * 

Seven 


"N o t it. s. 

very many other particulars of lefs conlidcration. 
But though the hero’s journey to the infernal 
regions be the main fubjett of this book, yet it is 
not the only one ; a fifth part of it being employed 
about other matters. And in this conduct Virgil 
feems to excel Homer. He never makes any one 
tranfaClion, however entertaining, or important, the 
only fubjecSt of any one book, but diverlilies It with 
other incidents. In that part of this fixth book 
which precedes the defeription of the defeent into 
hell, there are feveral hints and preparatory circum- 
ftanccs to it, artfully ioterlperfed with other fub- 
jedls. But the accoout of their landing in Italy, the 
molt important event that had yet happened; the 
fine defeription of Apollo's temple built by Dccdalus, 
as alfo that of the Sibyl’s cave ; the infpired rage of 
that prophetefs, the defeription of which is the no- 
bled inftance of poetic fire and fury in the world ; 
the prayer of the hero; the prediction of the Sibyl, 
containing a great variety of the mod important 
events which were yet to happen ; and ladly, the 
furprizing death and funeral of Mifenus, are all par¬ 
ticulars of a quite different nature. But with them, 
as we faid, are mod judicioully interfperfed the pre- 

I parations to this great and wonderful adventure, 
than which nothing can be more entertaining. For 
after the requed of JEneas that the Sibyl would con¬ 
duct him to the fubterranean world, her anfwer 
to that petition, and her advice concerning the gol¬ 
den bough which mud be his paffport thither; im¬ 
mediately follows the funeral of Mifenus: in order 
to which, while they are cutting down timber in a 
wood, we are agreeably interrupted by a natural re¬ 
flection of the hero. Tiic profpect of the wood puts 
him in mind of the golden bough : as the death of 
Mijenus confirms his belief in the prophetefs’s pre¬ 
cision, and advice : and after his prayer, his God- 
defs mother fends her doves to conduct him to it. 

| After he had poflelled himfelf of it, we return to 
the funeral; and from a funeral it is the mod natu- 
! ral tranfition to the regions of the dead. 

* The fculptuxe on the front of this temple, is 

beautifully 
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Seven youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

And next to thofe the dreadful urn was plac’d. 

In which the dedin’d names by lots were cad : 

The mournful parents dand around in tears. 

And rifing Crete againfl their fhore appears. 

There too, in living fculpture, might be feen 
The mad affc&ion of the Cretan queen : 

Then how Ihe cheats her bellowing lover’s eye ; 
The rtithing leap, the double progeny, 

The lower part a bead, a man above, 

The monument of their polluted love. 

Not far from thence he grav’d the wond’rous maze; 
A thou fund doors, a thoufand winding ways ; 

Here dwells the mondcr, hid from human view, 
Not to be found but by the faithful clue : 

Till the kind arlid, mov’d with pious grief, 

Tent to the loving maid this lad relief; 

And all thofe erring paths deferib’d fo well, 

That Thefcus conquer’d, and the mondcr tell. 

Here haplefs Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father’s grief redrain’d his art. 

He twice effay’d to cad his fon in gold ; 

Twice from his hands he dropp’d the forming 
mould. 

All this with wond’ring eyes Aeneas view’d ; 
Each varying object his delight renew'd. 


Eager to read the red, Achates came, b 

And by his fide the mad divining dame, 9 

The priedefs of the God, Dciphobe her name. )• 
Time differs not, (lie faid, to feed your eyes 
With empty pleafures : hade the lacrifice.* 

I Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus choofe, 

And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. 

This faid, the fervants urge their facred rites. 

While to the temple die the prince invites, 
g A fpacicus cave, within it's farmod part,+ 

| Was hew’d and falhion’d by laborious art. 

Thro’ the hill's hollow Tides : before the place, 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace: 

As many voices iIII 1 e ; and the found 
Of Sibyl' s words as many times rebound. 

Now to the month they come : aloud Hie cries. 
This is the time, inquire your dedinies. 

He comes, behold the God ! Thus while die faid, • 
(And fliiv’ring at the facred entry ilaid) 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame, 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came: 

Her hair dood tip ; convullive rage poffefs’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring bread. 
Greater than human kind fhe feem’d to look ; 

And with an accent more than mortal fpoke. 

Her daring eyes with fparkling fury roll, 

When all the God came rufhing on her foul. j: 


NOTES. 

beautifully imagined. That circumdance of the 
father’s endeavouring to carve the death of his 
fon in the piece, and his hands lhaking and fail¬ 
ing him for grief, and his being unable to finiili the 
figure of Icarus, is inexpreffibly tender. Icarus be¬ 
ing confined with his father in a tower at Crete, en¬ 
deavoured to efcape with wings joined with wax ; 
but flying too near the fun, the wax melted, and he 
fell, and was drowned in the Egean fea. 

* The fliortnefs, abruptnefs, and authoritative air 
of this fpeech, are much in character. 

+ Ovid's defeription of the cave of deep, is much 
more like what they call the Sybil’s grot at prefent, 
than this opening deferibed by Virgil. 

This whole defeription is conceived and painted 
with the greated warmth of imagination ; it is one 
of the fined pieces of poetic enthufiafm in the world. 
—Lord Rojcommon breaks out in the following rap¬ 
ture concerning this paflage : 

Have you been led thro ’ the Cumtean cave. 

And heard th’ impatient maid divinely rave P 
I hear her novo! IJec her rolling eyes ! 

And panting, lo l the God, the G od, Jhe cries .— 
The circumdance of the priedefs’ fpreading to the 
fight, and growing larger and larger, as the infpira- 
tion came upon her, is mod nobly imagined and pro- 


n o t e s. 

digioufly affecting. Such kind of growing figures 
are very uncommon in the poets. There are hut 
four of them that we can recolle£l at prefent ; thofe 
are all deferibed by Virgil; and are, perhaps, fome 
of the dronged indances of that poet’s imagination, 
of any thing in all his works. One of them is in 
his defeription of fame : and the other two relate 
both to furies. In his defeription of fame, he fpeaks 
of that Goddefs as appearing fmall lo you at fird; 
but as growing upon you continually, till her head 
reaches the clouds. He reprefents I jiphcnc (Gear. 
3.) much in the fame manner; terrible indeed, -when 
ihe fird appears on the earth ; but growing every¬ 
day larger, and more and more terrible: this is when 
he introduces this fury as bringing a pedilence upon 
the earth ; which gives it a great deal of propriety, 
from the allegory and the realitie's anfwering fo well 
to each other. The third indance is in his own ac¬ 
count of Aiello's appearance to Ennius; where he 
fays, that her face grew dill larger and larger, as he 
looked upon it. The fourth indance of thefe grow- 
ing figures, in Virgil’s writings, is this of the priedefs, 
in the paflage before us, which, for it’s beauty and 
fublimity, may be compared with any of the before- 
menlionecl three. 
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Swiftly fhe turn’d, and foaming as fhe fpoke, 

Why this delay, fhe cry’d; the pow’rs invoke. 

Thy pray’rs alone can open this abode, 

Elfe vain are my demands, and dumb the God. 

She faid no more : the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erfprcad with a damp fweat and holy fear. 

The prince himfclf, with awful dread pofl'efs’d. 
His vows to great Apollo thus addrefs’d : 

Indulgent God, propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deflrcy ; 

13 ii-e<fted by whole hand, the Dardan dart 
Pierc’d the proud Grecian’s only mortal part ; 
Thus far, by fate’s decrees and thy commands. 
Thro’ ambient feas, and thro’ devouring fands. 

Our exil’d crew has fought th’ Aufonian ground. 
And now at length the flying coalt is found: 

Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to place. 
With fury has purfu’d her wand’ring race: 

Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. 

And thou, O facred maid, infpir’d to fee 
Th’ event of things in dark futurity, 

Give me, what heav’n has promis’d to my fate. 

To conquer and command the Latian ffate ; 

To fix my wand’ring Gods, and fix a place 
For the long exiles of a Trojan race. 

Then (hall my grateful hands a temple rear 
To the twin Gods, with vows and lblemn pray'r ; 
And annual rites, and feftivals, and games. 

Shall be perform’d to their aufpicious names. 

Nor fhalt thou want thy honours in my land. 

For there thy faithful oracles fhall ftand, 

Preferv’d in fhrines ; and ev’ry facred lay, 

Which by thy mouth Apollo fhall convey ; 

All fhall be treafur’d, by a chofen train 
Of holy priefts, and ever fhall remain. 

But, Oh ! commit not thy prophetic mind 
To flitting leaves, the fport of ev’ry wind ; 


NOTES. 

* In Virgil's account of JEneas 's preparation [JEn. 
vi. 9 to 263) for his defeent into Hell, molt people 
are apt to confound the prieflefs of the Sibyl, and 
fhe Sibyl herfelf together.—The prieftefs’s name 
is Deiphohc, the daughter of Glaucus; which was 
not the name of any one of the Sibyls.—The Sibyl 
was herfelf a Goddefs, and as fucli required an in- 
troduelrefs to her: and Scipio, in Silitis Italicus, Lib. 
13, has the prieflefs AutottoH, to concha £t him to this 
very Sibyl .—Virgil calls Deiphobe, generally, by the 
name of Sacerdos; and the Sibyl, Virgo, Votes, and 
Deo: Silvias calls Autonoe only Votes; and the Sibyl, 
Votes, major Votes, magna Sacerdos, &c. The prieflefs 
comes to condmSl JEneas to the temple where the 


Left they difperfe in air our empty fate : 

Write not, but what the pow’rs ordain relate. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous God, 

The more me drove to fhake him from her bread. 
With more and far fuperior force he prefs’d ; 
Commands his entrance, and without controul, 
Ufurps her organs, and afpires her foul. 

Now with a furious blaft the hundred doors 1 

Ope of themfelves ; a rufhing whirlwind roars t 
Within the cave ; and Sibyl’s voice reftores.. J 
Efcap’d the dangers of the wat’ry reign. 

Yet more and greater ills by land remain.. 

The coaft fo long defir’d (nor doubt th’ event): 

Thy troops fhall reach, but having reach’d repent. 
Wars, horrid wars I view ; afield of blood; 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 

Simois nor Xanthus fhall be wanting there ; 

A new Achilles fhall in arms appear : 

And he too, goddefs-born: fierce urn’s hate. 

Added to hoflile force, fhall urge thy fate. 

To what ftrange nations fhalt not tlion refort 1 
Driv’n to folicit aid at ev’ry court! 

The caufe the fame which Ilium once opprefs’d, 

A foreign miftrefs, and a foreign gueft : 

But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes* 

The more thy fortune frowns, the morfe oppofe. 

The dawnings of thy fafety fhall be fhown. 

From whence thou leall fhalt hope, a Grecian town. 

Thus from the dark recefs the Sibyl fpoke, 

And the refitting air the thunder broke ; j- 

The cave rebellow’d, and the temple fliook.*' J 
Th’ ambiguous God, who rul’d her lab’ring breaft, t 
In thefe myflerious word's his mind exprefs’d : f- 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. J 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d. 

And ebbing in her foul tlieGod decreas’d. 

.Thea 


note s. 

Sibyl was, JEn. vi. ver. 35 ; and it Is fhe that fpeaks. 
to ver. 55 : it is the Sibyl herfelf that fpeaks after¬ 
wards, from ver. 82 to 155. The prieflefs appears 
again, ver. 244, and is fucceeded again by the Sibyl, 
from ver. 258 to the end. The whole cotirfe of 
the thing is thus : JEneas (ver. 2.) puts in with his 
fleet near cape Mifeno. He fets out from thence for 
Cmiue; and flops (ver. 13,) in the portico of Apollo's 
temple there,- while Achates goes for tile prieflefs. 
She (ver. 35,) comes, and (ver. 41,) introduces him 
into the temple ; where he makes his prayer, (ver. 
56,) and has his anfwers (ver. 83, and 125,) from 
the Sibyl herfelf: who orders him to fearch for the 
golden boughand to bury the perfon who lies 
2. dead 
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Then thus' the chief: No terror to my view, 

No frightful face of danger can be new : 

Inur’d to fuffer, and refolv’d to dare. 

The fates, ry ithout my pow’r, fhall be wi thout'my care. 
This let me crave, fince near your grove the road I 
To Hell lies open, and the dark abode r 

Which Acheron furrounds, th’. innavigable flood ; J 
Condudl me through the regions void of light. 

And lead me longing to my father’s light. 

For him a tlioufand dangers I have fought; 1 

And, rulhing where the thickefl Grecians fought, f 
Safe on my back the facred burden brought. J 
He for my fake the raging ocean try’d, 1 

And wrath of Heav’n, my ftill aufpicious guide, r 
And bore beyond the flrength decrepit! agefupply’d. J 
Oft fince he breath’d his laft, in dead of night. 

His rev’rend image flood before my fight; 

Enjoin’d to feek below his holy (hade. 

Conducted there by your unerring aid. 

But you, if pious minds by pray’rs are won, 

Oblige the father and protefl the fon : 

Your’s is the pow’r ; nor Proferpine in vain 
Has made you prieftefs of her nightly reign. 

If Orpheus , arm’d with his enchanting lyre. 

The ruthlefs king with pity could inlpire. 

And from the fhades below redeem his wife; 

If Pollux, ofFring his alternate life,* 

Could free his brother, and can daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns defeend below: 

Why name I Thefeus, or his greater friend. 

Who trod the downward path, and upward could 
afeend! 


Not lefs than their’s, from Jove my lineage came ; 
My mother greater, my defeent the fame. 

So pray’d the Trojan Prince ; and while he pray’d, 
His hand upop the holy altar laid. 

Then thus reply'd the prophetefs divine: 

O goddefs-born ! of great Anchifes' line. 

The gates of Hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the defeent,and eafy is the way: 

But to return, and view the chearful fkies. 

In this the talk and mighty labour lies. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. 

And thole of mining worth and heav’nly race. 
Betwixt thofe regions and our upper light. 

Deep forefls and impenetrable night 
Poflefs the middle fpace: th* infernal bounds 
Cocytus with his fable waves furrounds. 

But if fo dire a love your foul invades. 

As twice below to view the trembling fhades $ 

If you fo hard a toil will undertake 
As twice to pafs th’ innavigable lake ; 

Receive my counfel. In the neighb’ring grove 
There Hands a tree : the Queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own ; thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human light. 

One bough it bears ; but wond’rous to behold. 

The dudtile rind and leaves of radiant gold : 

This from the vulgar branches muft be torn. 

And to fair Proferpine the prefent borne, 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether fkies : i > 

The firfl thus rent, a fecond will arife ; i 

And the fame metal the fame room fupplies. J 


NOTES. 

■dead (ver. 162,) in his fleet. He returns, and finds 
that perfon to be Mifenus. JEneas himfelf afiifls 
(ver. 183,) in getting the wood for Mifetnts's funeral 
pile; which at the fame time occafions his finding 
(ver. 187,) the golden bough. He carries it (ver. 
211,) to the Sibyl’s; and renirns (ver. 232,) to pay 
his laft rites to Mifenus. JEneas goes to the lake of 
Avernus , (ver. 236,) between his fleet and the city of 
Cumce ; and is met there (ver. 244,) by the prieftefs. 
They perform (ver. 250,) the facrifice. The Sibyl 
(ver. 258,) comes, and (ver. 262,) leads the way to 
Hell. Virgil does not fay that JEneas arrived at 
Cumce, but on the Cumaan fliore. Now a great part 
pf the coaft about that city, (and particularly what 
we now call the coaft of Baice) was then called the 
Cuhicean fliore. Ovid calls it fo {Met. xiv., 105,) in 
fpeaking of this very point; and fays that JEncas , s 
fleet left Naples to the right; and (leered on towards 
•cape Mifcno, on their left hand. That they an¬ 
chored under the promontory of Mifcno, appears too 
from JEneas's returning to bury Mifenus; whofe 
No. 6. 


NOTES. 

dead body (as the Sibyl faid) polluted his fleet. He 
buryed it in that hill ; and fixed his trumpet (ver. 
235,) and an oar upon it; which remained there to 
Virgil's days, and for fome time after: for Statius 
mentions it more than once. The Sibyl’s grot, as 
it is called, by which Virgil makes JEneas defeend 
into Hell, has one opening by the lake Avernus, and 
had another at Cumce: and there was a pailage went 
all under the hill, from one to the other. Virgil 
makes JEneas go quite through it, by his perpetual 
way of inferring things, rather than faying them 
diredlly ; and then return (ver.' 900, J the nearefi 
way to his fleet, and fet fail for Cajeta. Ovid fays 
exprefsly {Met. xiv. 157,) that he came out at Cumce. 

* Caflor and Pollux were the two fons of Leda , 
one by Jupiter, the other by Tyndarus; confequently 
one was immortal, and the othor mortal, CaJlor 
being killed, Pollux demanded of his father Jupiter, 
that his brother might (hare his immortality with 
him. Jupiter confented, and they alternately lived 
and died. 
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Look round the wood with lifted eyes, to fee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 

Then rend it off, as holy rites command ; 

The willing metal will obev thy hand, 

Following with eafe, if favour’d by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian Hate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conilrain. 

And flrength of flub born arms and Heel are vain 
Bolides vou know not, while you here attend, 

'I’ll' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
Breathlefs he lies ; and his unbury’d gholl, 

Depriv’d of ftm'ral rites, pollutes your holt. 

Pay firlt his pious dues ; and for the dead, 

Two fable ilieep around his hearfe be led. 

Then living turfs upon his body lav ; 

This done, fecurely take the dellin’d way. 

To find the regions deHitutc of day. 

She faid, and held her peace. jEncas went 1 

Sad from the cave, and full of difeontent, r 

Unknowing whom the facred Sibyl meant. J 

Achates , the companion of his breafi, 

Goes grieving bv his fide, with equal cares opprefs’d 
Walking they talk’d, and frititlefsly divin’d 
What friend the prieflefs by thole words defign’d. 
But foon thev found an obje£l to deplore: 

Alifenus lay extended on the fhore. 

Son of the God of winds; none fo renown’d 
'The warrior trumpet in the field to found:* 

With breathing brufs to kindle fierce alarms. 

And roir/.e to dare their fate in honourable amis. 

He t erv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 

Not with his trumpet only, but his fpcar. 

But, by Pilules' arm when Heitor fell, 

He chofe Ain cas, and he chofe as well. 

Swoln with applattfe, and aiming Hill at more. 

He now provokes the fea-gods from the lhore ; 
'With envy Triton heard the martial found, 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown’d. 
Then cafi his mangled curcafe on the ftrand: 

The gazing crowd around the body Hand. 

All weep, but moH AEncas mourns bis fate. 

And haftens to perform the ftm’ral Hate. 

In altar-wife, a (lately pile they rear, 

The bafts broad below, and top advanc’d in air. 


NOTES. 

* There is an old tradition, that Eros, Virgil's 
feeretary, ufed to fay, that as he was reading the fol¬ 
lowing hemiHic to his mailer, 

^Ere cierc •vims, --- 

The poet inftantly added in a kind of enthufiaftn, 

■ ... - Martemque accendere cantu. 

+ The difference between the genius of Virgil 


An ancient wood, fit for the work defign’d. 

The fhady covert of the favage kind) 

The Trojan found: the founding axe is ply’d; 

Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the tow’ring pride 
Ol forefi allies, feel the fatal flroke ; 

And piercing wedges cleave the fiubbom oak.t 
Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the ffeppy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 

Arm’d like the refi the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labours urges their’s. 

Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind. 

The ways to compafs what his wilh defign’d. 

He calf his eyes upon the gloomy grove, 

And then with vows implor’d the queen of love. 

O may thy pov.-’r, propitious Hill to me, 

CondnT my Heps to find the fatal tree. 

In this deep forefi ; Hncc the Sibyl's breath 
Foretold, alas 1 too true, Mjinus' death. 

Scarce had he faid, when full before his fight 1 

Two doves, defeending from their airy flight, S 

Secure upon the graffy plain alight. J 

He knew his mother’s birds, and thus he prav’d : 

Be you my guide, with your aufpicious aid, 

And lead mv footfieps, till the branch be found 
Whofe glitt’ring fhadow gilds the facred ground: 
And thou, great parent ! with celefiial care. 

In this diltrcfs be prefent to my prav’r. 

Thus having faid, he flopp’d ; "with' watchful fierht, 
Obferving Hill the motions of their flight, 

What courfe they took, what happy figns they") 
fhew: ! 

They fed, and flutt’ring by degrees withdrew ( 

Still farther from the place, but Hill in view. j 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake ; whofe baleful flench to Hiun 
They wing’d their flight aloft ; then. Hooping low. 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden 
bough. 

Thro’ the green leaves the glitt'ring fhadows glow. 
As on the facred oak the wintry mifleto 
Where the proud mother views her precious brood. 
And happier branches, which fhe never fow’d. 

Such was the glitt’ring ; fuch the ruddy rind. 

And dancing leaves, that wanton’d in the wind. 

He 


NOTES. 

and Statius is very vifible upon this occafion. The 
latter of whom minutely, and at length, deferibes 
the different forts of trees that were cut down to 
make the funeral pile for Archemorus. While Virgil 
obferves his ufual and pregnant brevity, knowing he 
had not leifureto dwell on this fubje£l, merely for 
the fake of a florid defeription. 
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"notes. notes. 

* It was the cudom at the Roman funerals, for of the defcent into hell ; after the mind had been fo 

the parents, or neared relations of the dead, to let agreeably prepared for it by fo many hints inter¬ 
im: to the funeral pile, and to turn away their heads, fperfed with"other matters. The defcription of hell 

in iign ot forrow and reluctance. Choritueus was the itfelf indeed begins before ; but that of the way to 

pontiff or fupreme pried of the Trojan colony. He it, and the journey thither, begins here. And a 

is again fpoken of, book 1 2. . wonderful opening it is : at the mouth of a vali 

Tiffs folemn adieu was to report the word -vale, ' flenchy cave, through which they were to pals, we 

thrice • or elfe the word ilicet. have the religious horror of the noCturnal and in- 

+ This mountain, which is iituated in the king- ‘ fernal facritice. After which, how deep are the im- 

dom of Naples, is at this day called Monte Mijeno. preflions of terror, and furprize! And yet our plea- 
How mull a Roman have been pleafed, that was . lure and adonilhment are dill heightened by that 
well acquainted with the capes . and promontories,? folemn-and majeltic apodrophe of the. poet in his 
to fee the original of their names as theydand de-j own perfon to the infernal deities ; in which he begs 
rived from Mifenuf, Ralinurus, and Cajeta ? that} leave to reveal the awful fecrets he is going to dei'- 
could follow the poet’s motions, and attend his hero! cribe. We know of nothing in human art and na- 
jn all his marches from place ,10 place ? 3 ture beyond this ; the mind of man can neither af- 

§ Here begins. the actual and folemn defcription - ’fedl, nor be affected any farther- 
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She (aid, and pafs’d along the gloomy fpace. 

The prince purfu’d her iteps with equal pace. 

Ye realms yet unreveaPd-.to human fight. 

Ye Gods who rule the regions of the night,* 

Yc gliding ghofls, permit me to relate 
The myftic wonders of your filent if ate. 

Obtcure they went through dreary fliades, that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead : 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night. 

By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light; 

When jftive in dufk v clouds involves the Ikies, 

And the faint crefcent fiioots by fits before their eyes. 
Juft in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell,+ 

. ;Revengeful cares and fullen borrows dwell; 

And pale difeafes, and repining age ; 

Want, fear, and famine’s unrefifted rage: 

Here Toilsand Death,and Death’s half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep : 

With anxious pleafures of a guilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open' force behind : 


NOTES. 

* The poet’s flopping fuddenly in his narration, 
and breaking out into this moft folemn and majeftic 
addrefs to the fubterraneous deities, is a very ftriking 
circumftance: it raifes the reader’s attention to a 
great degree; it alarms one with a kind of religious 
dread and awfulnefs, and prepares the mind for the 
aftonifhing feenes that are to follow. 

+ This groupe of allegorical perfonages is ad¬ 
mirably painted, and judicioufly placed. Virgil 
feems to have an eye on a fine paftage of Lucretius; 
where that great poet deferibes fome of thefe very 
allegorical perfonages, which Virgil has introduced as 
Handing before the gates of death. 

In talking of the poetical hell of the old Ro¬ 
mans, we know not how one can do better, than to 
•follow exactly the account which is given us by the 
beft poet that the Romans ever had. Virgil's genera! 
character is exadtnefs ; and he feems to have fhewn 
it particularly on this occafion. His account of the 
fubterraneous world is much the moft regular and 
the moft compleat we meet with in any of the 
Greek, as well as Latin poets, that remain to us. 
Hence it is, that Siiius Italicus, (who ought perhaps 
to have more the authority of an hiftorian, than that 1 
of a poet,) fets Virgil’s account of hell on a level 
with the principal fubjeeft of- his JEneid; and feems 
to infinuate, that he laid out all the parts of it in as 
exact order, before he few it, as he could have 
■done,- after he was an inhabitant-of thole lower re¬ 
gions. The whole imaginary world - beneath the 
furface of the earth, which we call hell, (though ac¬ 
cording to the ancients it was the receptacle of' all 


The Furies iron beds, arid Strife that fhakes 
Her hiding treftes, and unfolds her fnakes. 

Full in the midftof this infernal road 
An elmdifplays her dulky arms abroad : 

The God of fleep there hides his heavy head. 

And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are fpread. 

Of various forms unnumber’d fpectres more ; 
Centaurs and double fliapes beiiege the door: 

Before the paftage horrid Hydra Hands, 

And Briareus with all his hundred hands : 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 

And vain Chtmeera vomits empty flame. 

The chief unfheath’d his fhining fteel, preparld-. 
Though feiz’d with fudden fear, to force the guard, 
OfF’ring his brandifh’d weapon at their face ; 

Had not the Sibyl flopp’d his eager pace. 

And told him what thole empty phantoms were. 
Forms without bodies, and impaflive air. 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way,J 
Whofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 

___ -^ re 

NOTES. 

departed perfons, of the good as well as the bad,) is 
divided, by Virgil, into five parts. The firft may be 
called the previous region. The fecond is the re¬ 
gion of waters, or the river, which they were all to 
pafs. The third is what we may call, the gloomy 
region; and what the ancients called Erebus. The 
fourth is Tartarus, or the region of torments: and 
the fifth, the regions of joy and blifs ; or what we 
ftill call Elyjium. It may be worth while to in¬ 
quire a little more particularly into the difpofition 
which Virgil has made of the nether worlds into 
thefe five parts; and what fort of perfonages or in¬ 
habitants he afiigns to each of them. The firft 
part in it, (which, we call the previous region, as be¬ 
ing only the fuburbs of the realms of death,) Virgil 
has flocked with two forts of beings. Firft, with 
thofe which make the real mifery of mankind upon 
earth; fuch as war, difeord, labour, grief, cares, dis¬ 
tempers, and old age : and fecondly, with fancied 
terrors, and all the moft frightful creatures of our 
own imagination; fuch as gorgons, harpies, chi- 
mxra’s, and the like. The next is the water, which 
all the departed were fuppofed to pafs, to enter into 
-the other world. This was called Styx; or, the 
hateful paftage. The imaginary perfonages of this 
divifion are the fouls of the departed, who are either 
palling over, or filing for a paftage ; and the mailer 
-of the veftel, who carries them over, one freight 
after another, according to his will and pleafure. 
The third divifion begins immediately with the bank 
on the other fide of the river; and was fuppofed to 
extend a great way in. It is fubdi.vided again into 

ftveral 
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Arc whirl’d aloft, and in Cocytus loll: 

There ChaAn Hands, who rules the dreary coaft; 

A fordid God ; down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean : 

His eyes like hollow' furnaces on fire : 

A girdle, foul with grcafe, binds his obfcene attire. 
He lpreads his canvas, with his pole he fleers ; 

The freights of flitting ghofls in his thin bottom 
bears. 

He look’d in years ; yet in his years were feen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 

An airy crowd came rufhing where he Hood, 

Which fill’d the marginof the fatal flood. 
Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry’d maids, 
And mighty heroes more majc-ltic fhades, 

And youths intomb’d before their father’s eyes, 
With hollow groans, and fhrieks, and feeble cries: 
Thick as the leaves in autumn flrew the woods, 

Or fujvls, by winter forc’d, forfake the floods. 


NOTES. ! 

feveral particular diftricls. The firft feems to be. 
the receptacle for infants, or the limbus infantum. 
Then is the limbo, for all fuch as have been put to 
death without a caufe. Next, is the place for 
thofe who have put a period to their own lives: a 
melancholy region; and blunted amidfl the marlhes, 
made by the ovcrllowings of the hateful river, or 
paffage into the other world. After this, are the 
fields of mourning ; full of dark woods and groves, 
and inhabited by thofe who died for love. Haft of 
all, fpreads an open champaign country, allotted 
for the fouls of departed warriors. The name of 
this whole divifion is Erebus. The feveral diftrlfts 
of this divifion feem to be difpofed all in a line, one 
after the other ; but after this, the great line or road 
divides into two: of which, the right-hand road 
leads to Elyftum, or the place of the bleft; and the 
left-hand road to Tartarus, or the place of the tor¬ 
mented. The fourth general divifion of the fubter- 
rancous world, is this Tartarus, or the place of tor¬ 
ments. There was a city in it, and a prince to pre¬ 
rule over it. Within this city was a vaft deep pit, 
in which the tortures were fuppofed to be perform¬ 
ed. In this horrid part Virgil places two forts of 
fouls : firft, fuch as have ihewn their impiety and 
rebellion towards the Gods ; and fecondly, fuch as 
have been vile or mifehievous among men. Thofe, 
"(as he himfelf fays of the latter, more particularly,) 

. who hated their brethren ; ufed their parents ill; 
or cheated their dependants ; who made no life of 
. their riches; who committed inceft, or clifturbed 
the marriage-union of others ; thofe who were re¬ 
bellious fubjedls, or knavifh fervants; who were 
No. 6. 
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And wing their hafty flight to happier lands : "j 

Such and fo thick the fhiv’ring army ftands, r 
And prefs for paffage with extended hands. J 

Now thefe, now thofe, the furly boatman bore; 
The reft he drove to diftance from rhe (hore. 

The hero, who beheld with wond’ring eyes 
The tumult mix’d with fhrieks, laments and cries, 
Aik’d of his guide, what the rude concourfe meant? 
Why to the l'hore the thronging people bent? 

Wbat forms of law among the ghofls were us’d ? 
Why fome were ferry’d o’er, and fomc refus’d ? 

Son of Anchij'cs, offspring of the Gods, 

The Sibyl faid, you fee the Stygian floods. 

The facred llreims, which heav’n’s imperial ftate 
Attcfts in oaths, and fears to violate. 

The ghofls rejected are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulc.hrcs, and fun’ial due. 

The boatman Charon; thofe the bury’d hoft. 

He ferries over to the farther coaft. 

_ >- Nor 

NOTES. 

defpifers of juftice, and betrayers of their country ; 
and who made and unmade laws, not for the good 
of the public, but only to get money to themfelves. 
All thefe and the defpifers of the Gods, Virgil places 
in this moft horrid divifion of his fubterraneous 
world ; and in the vaft abyfs, which was the moft 
horrible of that divifion. The fifth divifion is that 
of Elyfium, or the place of the bleft. Here Virgil 
places thofe who died for their country ; thofe of 
pure lives; truely infpired poets; the inventors of 
arts; and all who have done good to mankind. He 
does not (peak of any particular diftridts for thefe; 
but fuppofes that they have the liberty of going 
where they pleafe in that delightful region, and con- 
verling with whom they pleafed. He only mentions 
one vale, towards the end of it, as appropriated to 
anv particular ufe: this is the vale of Lethe, or for- 
getfulnefs ; where many of the ancient philofophers, 
and the Pfatonijls in particular, /uppoied the fouls 
which had palled through forne periods of their 
trial, were iinmerfed in the river which gives it’s 
name to it;, in order to be put into new bodies, and 
to fill up the whole courfe of their probation in our 
upper world. In each of tbele three divifions on the 
other fide of the river Styx, (\vhich perhaps were 
comprehended under the name of Ades, as all the 
five might be under the name of On-us,J was a 
prince or judge: Minos, for the regions of Erebus ; 
Rkadamanthus, for Tartarus ; and Abacus, for Elyjiutn, 
Pluto and Prcj'crpine had their palace at the entrance 
.of. the road to the Elyfian fields; and prefided, as 
fovereigns, over ihe whole fubterraneous world. 
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Nor c! ms his tranfport vcficl crols the waves 
V ith (Th whole h:.nos arc not compos'd in graves. 
A hum: c i tears they wander on the Ihorc, 

,-\t lenttli their penance dime, are walled o’er. 

The 7 rjini: cm his forward pace reprefs’dA 
R_-\• he, no anxious thoughts within his bread, 
l ic Lev Ins ft ietids, v\ ho, w helm'd beneath the waves, 
Their fun'r.tl honours claim'd, and afk'd their quiet 
gfaws. 

The ]ii:l Lii.iiifpis in the crowd he knew. 

And the brave leader in the L.scinn crew ; 

Whom on the 9 ’t rri.cne fe.is the tempells met, 

'5 '1 w Ihiloi’s mailer'll, and the 11 1 :p o'erlet. 

Anndiit the ipirits 1 'altnnru r preis'd,+ 

A ; t ficth i'r.ttn life, a new admitted gtteff ; 

Who while he (leering view’d the liars, and bore 

1 1 is coalt item /Ifr'\k to the Lntian Ihom, 

toll headlong down: the J/a/nn fix’d his view. 

And f arce') tin o’the gloom the fillleil flt.tdow knew. 
Thentiius the prince: What envious povv'r, O friend, 
Thought your loth! life to this difall runs end r 
I An 1 'hai >,n, ever true in all he laid, 

Has in )our fate alone my faith betray'd. 

The God foretold you (Itottld not die, before 
You reaih’d, feture from fca®, th’ Italian lltorc. 

Is this th’ unerring pow’rr Tlte gltoll reply’ll, 

Nor PI-tins flatter’d, nor his anfwers It’d; 

Nor envious Gods have lent me to the deep: ] 

lint while the liars and cotirfe of heav’n I keep, !■ | 
.My vveary’d eyes were fei/.’d with fatal lleep. J 
I fell, and with my weight the helm conffrain’d 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. 
No.v by the winch and raging waves 1 (wear, 

Your fafety more than mine was then my care; 

Led, of the guide bereft, the rudder loll. 

Your (hip fitoulii run agr.’uifl the rocky coafl. 

Three bhih’ring nights, borne bv the l'outhcrn blafl, 

I floated, and difeover’d land at bill : 

High on a mountain wave my head I bore. 

Forcing my ftrength, and gatlt'ring to the lltorc: 
Panting, but pafl the danger, now I feiz'd 
T he craggy clirfs, and my tir’d members eas'd. 
While lumber'd with mv drooping deaths 1 lay'. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prev, 

S'airi’d with mv blood th’ unholpitahle coafl ; 

And now by winds and waves my lifelel's limbs are 
toil: 


Which O avert! bv yon ethereal light 
Which I have loll, for this eternal night: 

Or if bv dearer ties yon may be won, 

13 v vour dead (ire, and by votir living fon, 

Redeem from this reproach mv wand’ring ghofl ; 
Or with \niir navy leek the the /i lit coall. 

And in a peaceful grave mv injpfe cotnpofe : 

Or if it nearer way your mother (hows, 

Without whofe aid you duril not undertake 
I his frightful nafl'age o’er the St\gi,;u hike ; 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the fwcer banks of von forbidden Ihorc. 

Scarce had he laid, the prophetefs began ; 

W hat hopes delude thee, miferablc man ? 

Think’ll tliou thus unintomb’d to crofs the floods, 3 
To view the l'urics and infernal Gods, t 

And vitit without leave the ilatk abodes ? J 

Attend the term of long revolving years; 
hate and the dooming Gods are deaf to tears. 

This comfort of thy dire misfortune take ; 

The wrath of heav’n, inflidled for thy lake, 

With vengeance lltall purftie th’ inhuman coafl, 
'Fill they propitiate thy offended ghoit ; 

And raife a tomb, with vows and fiilcmn pray’r, 
And Pali mints' name the place fhall bear. 

This calm'd his cares ; footh’d with his future fame. 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 

Whom from the fltore the furly boatman faw ; 
Obferi ’ll their paflage thro’ the iltady wood, 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood : 
Then thus he call’d aloud, inflam’d with wrath;. 
Mortal, whate’er, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefiim’fl to tread, I charge th.ee ftard, 

And tell thy name and bus’nefk in tlte land. 

Know this the realm of night, the Stygian thora ; 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er: 

Nor was I pleas'd great 1 hejtut once to bear, 

Who forc'd a paflage with his pointed (peat ; 

Nor llrong Alc'nles , mm of mighty fame; 

And from th’ immortal Gods their lineage came. 

In fetters one the barking porter tv VI, 3 

And took him trembling from his f'ov'reign’s fide: > 
Two fought by force to fei/.o his beauteous bride. J 
To whom the Sihyl thus: Cotnpofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. 

Still 


N l) T E S. 


* According to the tendernifs and humanity wi th 
which the hero is always painted. Hiflorians fpeak 
much of the fenlibility and compaflionate temper ol 

Ann. fins. 

+ T his interview with Palinurus is not only very 


N O I E S. 

affecting in itfelf, but is of ufeto make us acquaint¬ 
ed what became of him, after he was loll in the fifth 
book. 'Flic pilot of fuch an expedition is a charac¬ 
ter ol confequence. 
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Still may the dog the vvand’ring troops condrain 1 
Of airy ghofls, and vex the guilty train, e 

And with her grilly lord his lovely queen remain. J 
The 'Trojan chief, whole lineage is from "f.vc, a 
Much lam’ll for arms and more for filial love, 1 
Is lent to f.ek his lire in vonr Ehjiaa grove. J 
If neither pi'ty, nor hear’11s command. 

Can gain his palfage to the Sngiitn (fraud. 

This laud preient fhall prevail at lead; 

Then fhew *d the lliiiiing bough, conceal’d within 
her veil. 

No more was ncidliil ; for the glooms Cod 
Stood mute v. ilh awe to lee the gulden rod: 
Admir’d the di (lin’d off’ring to ihe queen, 

(A venerable gift f<» rarelv feeti.) 

His fury ti,us appeas’d, he puts to land: 

The ghofls forfuke their feats at his command : 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight. 

'i'he leakv veiled groans beneath the weight. 

Slowly ihe fails, anil fc,lively Hems the tide; ; 

The prelling water poms within her lides. 

His patfengers at length arc wafted o’er, 

Expos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry Ihore. 

No fiionir landed, in his den they found 
The triple porter of the St\giiin found, 

Gri m l.erhcrt't; who (non began to rear 
His crelfed makes, and arm’d his bridling hair. 

The prudent Sir'd had before prepar’d 
A fop in honey deep'd, to charm the guard; 
Whiih, mix’d with pow’rlul drugs, die cad before 
Hi< gr. edv grin;i ; i:g ia'”s, iud op’d to roar: 

Will; three cn-nmoiis mouths he gapes, and llr.hghl. 
With hung, r pr<T d, devetns the plealing bait. 
Long driiir'.t' of deep his monlirous limbs enllave ; 
He le.ls, .nil falling, fills the fpacious cave. 

'Hu -.e-. ;e. i charm’d, tfie chief without delay 
Pals d on, and took th’ irremeable way. 

\ 1) r 1. s. 

* PI,:,-' s opinion ol filicide is well known; who 
compares tin: iel 1 ’-murderer to a foklicr who dellrrs 
his pod, v. ■ r:n>111 an order front his general. Some 
com merits’ors jufilv imagine, that l-'irgil inlerts 
this ffrielurc on the 1 rime of filicide, in order to 
leflen the glo.v 'if Cuts, the great and illttllrious 
enemv of the Cafan. 

+ The fliort hifforv of thefe unfortunate ladies, is 
as follow;. : Phecdra, the wife of ‘ 7 hefeus, being in 
love wit It her fon-in-lavv Hypolitus, and he continu¬ 
ing inflexibly deaf to her inceftuous pallion, Ihe firfl 
accufes him wrongfully to his father of attempting 
her virtue, and then murders herfelf out of remorle ; 
the fine tragedies of Euripides, Racine, and Mr. 
Smith, on this fnbjcct, are well known. We can- 


I Before the gate", the cm* of babes new born, 

1 W! Kiln fade hail fioni their tinder mother torn, 
Ad'aults his ears : thin thole whom form of laws 
Condi mn’d to die, when traitors judg'd their caufe. 
Nor want they hits, nor judges to review 
'I lie wrongful lenience, anil award a-ntw. 

A finis, the Uriel inquilitor, appears; 

And liies and ciimes with his alfellbrs hears. 

Round 1:1 h.is 11m the blended balis he roil"; 
Abfoiio the jniI, and dooms the guilty finis. 

1 lie next in place and pur.iiliment are thev 
Who prndig.div throw their loi;N away, 
boo! , who 1 ep.ning at then write bed ilate, 

And ioatiiiie' .luxious life, n.horn’d th ir late. 

Willi hue , epenl-ui e, now thev won!.! retrieve 
The bodies t::e\ foilook, and wilii to live;* 

Tl :eir pains and poverty net.re to bear, 

To view the light of heat ’11, and breathe the vital 
air. 

But f.de forbids ; the Sts cyan floods opp >fe. 

And with nine circling dreams tfie captive foul in¬ 
dole. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear. 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. 

The fouls whom that unhappy flame invades. 

In le. ret IdH'iidc and nn rile (hades 

Make cndlcfs moans, and pining w ith delire, 

haii.i nt too late their luiextingiiiili’d lire. 

Here Pncris, lit iphxle here he loiind 

Baring her bread, yet deeding with the wound 

Made b\ her lbn. lie law Pafiphm there, 

With i’i io//v,\ gholl, a foul inci duous pair. 

There L.i'.a'„//iir-, with Eviuluc nioie.-; 

Unhappy both, twit loial in their lovc.-.+ 

Cicncns, a woman oikc, and once a man : 

But ending ill the lex Hie firfl began. 

Not 

v sort; .h. 

not help ohf.rving, that the hidorv is falfified, and 
the mult pathetic part of the fable deflroycd in the 
lad. of thefe plays, from an ill-grounded notion of 
poetical jultice. Ewi.lne, the v. He of Cnj-aneus, fo 
dcfpiTately hned her luilb.ind, that Ihe cad herfelf 
on the funeral pyre when his body was burning. 
P/vcris, the wile ol Cephnitis, was extremely ier.lous 
of her luilband : in hopes of furpriling him, Ihe 
concealed herfelf in a thicket, where flic imagined 
he met his miftrefs : Cephalic1 hearing her move, 
and imagining it to be a wild bead, bent Ills bow, 
and fliot her dead. Rrxphilc, the wife of Ampkia- 
rinis, ilifeovered to Adr,Jtus the place where her 
hufband had concealed himfelf, to avoid going to the 
Theban war. Ampkittraus perifhing before Thebes, 

Alcmc-jri 
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Nor dares his tranfport ve'.tcl crol’s the waves 
With huh whole bones are not compos’d in graves. 
A hum: e I wars they wander on the thore, 

At length their penance done, are waited o’er. 

The I r.nnii ein his forward pace rcprels’d,* 

Ret oh. ng anxious thoughts within his bread. 

1 ie lav.' h.is it ieiids, who, whelm'd beneath the waves, 
’i heir tun'ral honours claim’d, and aik’d their quiet 
grav eS. 

The loll Lmctifpis in the crowd he knew, 

Atul the brave leader in the JLxcian crew ; 

Whom on the Txrri.air leas the tempeils met. 

The fib'er-- mailer’ll, and the fliip o’erfet. 

Amidlt the lpirits i'alhutrus preis’d,+ 

A'et belli train life, a new admitted gueft ; 

Who while lie fleering view’d the ltars, and bore 
His coafl from Africk to the Lotion Ihnre, 

Fell headlong down: the 1 r-jjiin fix’d his view. 

And Icarcely thro’the gloom thefullen fliadowkncw. 
Then thus the prince: What envious pow'r, C) friend, 
Thought )our lov’d life to this difaltrous end ? 

I'’or Vhahns, ever true in all he laid, 

Has in your fate alone my faith betray’d. 

The God foretold you lliould not die, before 
You reath’d, feeure from feas, til’ Italian Iliore. 

Is this th' tinerring pow’rr 'idle ghofl reply’d, 

Nor Pi'.ebtts flatter’d, nor his anfvvcrs ly’d; 

Nor envious Gods have lent me to the deep: l 

But while the liars and courfc of heav’n I keep, S 
My weary’d eyes were fti/.’d with fatal ileep. J 
I fell, and with my weight the helm conffraiii’d 
Was drawn along, wliich yet my gripe retain’d. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I lwear, 

Your fafety more titan mine was then my care; 
Lell, of the guide bereft, the rudder loll, 

Your Ihip Humid run againfl the rocky coafl. 

Three blud’ring nights, borne by the fouthern blad, 
I floated, and difeover’d land at lad : 

High on a mountain wave my head I bore, 

Forcing my drength, and gathering to the Ihore: 
Panting, but pad the danger, now I feiz’d 
The craggy cliff's, and my tir’d members eas’d. 
While cumber’d with my drooping deaths I lay. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

S'airi'd with my blood th’ unhofpitable coafl ; 

And now by winds and waves my lifelefs limbs are 
toll: 


Which O avert! bv y'on ethereal light 
Which I have lod, for this eternal night: 

Or if by dearer ties you may be won, 

By your dead lire, and by your living fon, 

Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghod ; 
Or with vour navy leek the th.c /!tin coaif. 

And in a peaceful grave my corpfe compofe : 

Or if a nearer way your mother (hows, 

Without whole aid you durd not undertake 
This frightful paffage o’er the St\gi,m lake ; 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden lhorc. 

Scarce had he laid, the prophetvfs began ; 

What hopes delude thee, mifcrable man ? 

Think’d thou thus unintomb’d to crofs the floods,") 
To v iew the furies and infernal Gods, t 

And v it it without leave the dark abodes ? J 

Attend the term of long revolving years; 
hate and the dooming Gods are deaf to tears. 

This comfort of thy dire misfortune take ; 

The wrath of heav’n, infli£led for thy fake, 

With vengeance fhall ptirfue th’ inhuman coad. 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghod ; 

And raife a tomb, with vows and folemn prayV, 
And Pali minis' name the place fhall bear. 

This calm'd his cares; footh’d with his future fame. 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw. 

Whom from the fliore the furly boatman faw ; 
Obferv’d their paffage thro’ the lhaciy wood, 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood : 
Then thus he call’d aloud, inflam’d with wrath j 
Mortal, whate’er, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum il to tread, I charge thee ftand, 
And tell thy name and bus’nefs in the land. 

Know this tlie realm of night, the Stxgian ihore; 
My boat conveys no living bodies o’er: 

N or was I pleas'd great 1 hcjius once to bear, 

Who forc’d a paffage with h.is pointed (pear; 

Nor ilrong Aic'tiles, men of mighty fame; 

And from th’ immortal Clods their lineage came. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, ~1 

And took him ticmbling from his f’ov'reign’s fide: > 
Two fought by force to fei/.e his beauteous bride. J 
To whom the Sibyl thus: Compofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force delign’d. 

Still 


N (» T E S. 


* According to the tendernefs and humanity with 
which the hero is always painted. Hiftorians fpeak 
much ol the fenhbiiity and compaffionate temper of 
Auguftiis. 

+ This interview with Palinurus is not only very 


N O T E S. 

affecting in itfelf, but is of ufeto make us acquaint¬ 
ed what became of him, after he was loll in the fifth 
book. The pilot of fuch an expedition is a charac¬ 
ter of confequence. 
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Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain "I 
Of airy ghofls, and vex the guilty train, r- 

And with her grilly lord his lovely queen remain. J 
The Trojan chief, whole lineage is from J'-ve, ~i 
Much fam’d for arms, and more for filial love, l 
Is lent to feek his lire in your Elyjian grove. J 
If neither pi :ty, nor heav’n's command, 

Can gain his palfage to the Stygian (fraud. 

This faial prelent (hall prevail at !eaft; 

Then Ihew'd the fhining bough, conceal’d within 
her velt. 

No more was needful; for the gloomy God 
Stood mute with awe to fee the golden rod: 
Admir’d the deltin’d off’ring to the queen, 

(A venerable gift fo rarely feen.) 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land: 

The ghofts forfake their feats at his command : 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight. 

The leaky veffel groans beneath the weight. 

Slowly fhe fails, and fcarcely Hems the tides ; 

The prefling water pours within her Tides. 

His palfengers at length are wafted o’er, 

Expos’d in muddy weeds upon the miry fhore. 

No fooner landed, in his den they found 
The triple porter of the Stygian found, 

Grim Cerberus; who foon began to rear 
His eroded fnakes, and arm’d his bridling hair. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A lop in honey deep’d, to charm the guard; 
Which, mix'd with pow’rful drugs, fhe calf before 
Elis greedy grinding jaws, juft op’d to roar: 

With three enormous mouths he gapes, and (traighl. 
With hunger profs’d, devours the plealing bait. 
Lons; draughts of ileep his monflrous limbs enllavc; 
He reels, and falling, fills the fpaciotis ca-vc. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs'd on, and took til* irremeable way. 

X O T E S. 

w Plato'?, opinion of filicide is well known ; who 
compares the felf-murderer to a foldicr who deferts 
his poll, without an order from his general. Some 
commentators jtiftly imagine, that Virgil inlerts 
this Itrictnre on the crime of fuicide, in order to 
leflen the glory of Cato, the great and illudrious 
enemy of the Ccefars. 

+ The fhort hidory of thefe unfortunate ladies, is 
as follows : Phtzdm, the wife of Thejcus, being in 
love with her fon-in-lavv Hypolitus, and he continu¬ 
ing inflexibly deaf to her inceduous paflion, fhe fil'd 
accufes him wrongfully to his father of attempting 
her virtue, and'then murders herfelf out of remorle ; 
the fine tragedies of Euripides, Racine, and Mr. 
Smith, on this fubject, are well known. . We can- 


j Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mother torn, 
AflTanlts Ills ears : then thofe whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful fentence, and award a-new. 

Minos, the Ariel inquilitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes with his afleilbrs hears. 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls; 
Ahfolvcs the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 

The next in place and punifhment are they 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away. 

Fools, who repining at their wretched date. 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. 

With late repentance, now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifh to live;* 

Their pains and poverty delire to bear, 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital 
air. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe, 

And with nine circling dreams the captive foul in- 
■clofe. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear. 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. 

The fouls whom that unhappy flame invades. 

In fecret folittide and myrtle lhades 

Make endleis moans, and pining with defire. 

Lament too late their unextingnilh’d fire. 

Here Procris, Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her bread, yet bleeding with the wound 

Made by her fon. He law Pafipbae there, 

With Phecdrtd s ghofl, a foul incefliious pair. 

There Laodumia, with Evadne moves ; 

Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves.+ 

Census, a woman once, and once a man : 

But ending in the fex Ihe lird began. 

Not 

^ NOTES. 

not help obferving, that the hidory is falfified, and 
rhe mull pathetic part of the fable dedroyed in the 
lad of thefe plays, from an ill-grounded notion of 
poetical judice. Evadne, the wife of Capancus, fo 
defperately loved her hufband, that fhe cad herfelf 
on the funeral pyre when his body was burning.' 
Procris, the wife of Cepbalus, was extremely jealous 
of her hufband: in hopes of furpriling him, ihe 
concealed herfelf in a thicket, where die imagined 
lie met his midrcls : Cepbalus hearing her move., 
and imagining it to be a wild bead, bent his bow, 
and fliot her dead. Eryphile, the wi fe of Amphia- 
raus, difeovered to Adrajius the place where her 
hufband had concealed himfelf, to avoid going to the 
Theban war. Ampbittraus perifhing before Thebes; 

Alcmcan 


Not far from thcfe Phoenician Dido flood, 
l'reih from her wound, her bofom bath’d in blood. 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew, 

Ob fe lire in (hades, and with a doubtful view, 
[Doubtful as he who runs thro’ du(ky night. 

Or thinks he fees the moon’s uncertain lDht :) 

With tears he firfl approach’d the fullen (hade, 

And, as his love infpir'd him, thus he faid; 

Tuhappy queen! then is the common breath 
Of rumour true, in your reported death. 

And I, alas, the caufe! by hcav’n I vow, 

And all (he pow’rs that rule the realms below. 
Unwilling 1 forfook your friendly (late; 
Commanded by the Cjods, and forc’d by fate :* 

N o i' E S* 

Alr-nrn hi? fon revenged his death, by flaughtering 
his mother. 1 J r.fiphnt was laid to be the daughter of 
the fun, and wife to Mims kmg of Crete; Hie Jell 
defy, ratcly in love with a bull. Cam's the daughter 
of /;/,'/!•■>'," a La jit han, obtained of her lover Neptune 
as a tew aid of her proilitution, that (he might be 
transformed into a man, and rendered invulnerable : 
but the Gods being offended at her pride and cruelty, 
(he was deflroyed' in the war with Lapit/.vr, and 
made a woman again alter her death, that tor her 
impieties (he might be deprived of both the favours 
which Neptune ifjd granted to her. Lao,lamia was 
lo fond of her lmihand Prctejilaus, that after he was 
killed before the walls of Thebes, {he begged of the 
Gods the might fee his ghofl; which being granted, 
fhe perifhed Til his embraces. It is oblervahlc, that 
the poet fays, the place allotted for the hand ot 
lovers, was very fpacious and extenlive ; by which 
he (Ignifies, fay fome critics, the frequency as well 
as danger of this univerfal paflion. 

* Virgil f erns to be fenlible that his hero had 
been guilty of a fault in the affair of Dido ; bccaufe 
he is introduced as cxculmg the matter to her in 
the regions below. But if we own the fault, (in the 
hero, though not in the poet) how decent and beau¬ 
tiful is this txcufer And how fkilfully inferted in 
this place * 

-f It is well known, that this filence of Dido is 
copied from that of Ajax, in the thirteenth book of 
the Odsffey; which is nobly imagined, and cannot 
he enough admired. Longinus, in his ninth feclion, 
produces it as otie of the flrongeft examples of the 
true fub'iime: his excellent tranflator obferves, that 
Dido, in Virgil, behaves with the fame greatnefs and 
ntajefty, as Homer's Ajax. He difdains the conver¬ 
sation of the man, who, to his thinking, had injuri- 
oufly defrauded him of the arms of Achilles; and fhe 
(corns to hold conference with him, who, in her 


Thofe Gods, that fate, whofe unrefifted might 1 
Have lent me to thcfe regions, void of light, e 

Thro’ the vafl empire of eternal night. J 

Nor dav’d I to prefume that, prels’d with grief, 

Mv flight fhould urge you to this dire relief. 

Slav, (fay your fleps, and liflen to my vows ; 

’Tis the lad interview that fate allows 1 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move. 

With tears and pray’rs, and late repenting love. 
Disdainfully (he look’d ; then turning round, 

But fix’d Iter eves tinmov’d upon the ground. 

And what he (ins and (wears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar 

Rut 

- - NOTES. * 

own-opinion, had bafc-lv forfook her; and, by her 
lih iit retreat, (hews her refentment, and reprimands 
Aimus more than (he could hate done in a thoufand 
wouls. M he pathetic, as well as the grand, is 
ex prefled as llrongly bv lilence, or a hare word, 
as in a number of periods. A late judicious wiitcT 
is lingular in his opinion of this celebrated lilence, 
whofe words are worth the con Adoration of the rea¬ 
der. When Ulyjffes vilited the infernal regions, he 
found, among the heroes that perilhed at Troy, his 
competitor Ajax, who, when the arms of Achil¬ 
les were adjudged to Ulyffes, died by his own hand in' 
the madnefs of difappointment. He Hill appeared 
lo refent, as on earth, his lofs and difgrace. Ulyjjes 
endeavoured to pacify him with praifes and fubmif- 
iion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
paflage has always been confidered as eminently 
beautiful ; becaufe Ajax, the haughty chief, the un¬ 
lettered loldicr, of unfhaken courage, of immove¬ 
able conftancy, but without the power of recom¬ 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or inforcing 
his aflertions by any other arguments than the 
(word, had no way of making his anger known, 
but by gloomy fullennefs and dumb ferocity. His 
hatred of a man whom he conceived to have defeat¬ 
ed him only by volubility of tongue, was therefore 
naturally fliewn by filence more contemptuous and 
piercing, than any words that fo rude an orator 
could have found, and by which he gave his enemy 
no opportunity of exerting the only power in which 
he was ftiperior. When Aeneas is lent by Virgil to 
vifit the fhades, he meets with Dido the queen of 
Carthage, whom his perfidy had hurried to the 
grave: he accofts her with tendernefs, and excufes; 
but the lady turns away, like Ajax, in mute difdain. 
She. turns away like Ajax —but fhe refembles him 
in none of thofe qualities which might give either 
I dignity or propriety to filence. She might without 
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But whirl’d away to (Turn his hateful light, 

Hid in the foreft and the fhades of night : 

Then fought Sicbetus through the fhadv grove. 
Who anfwer’d all her cares, and equalTd all her 
love. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow’d with his eyes the flitting fhade. 

Then took the forward way, by fate ordain’d, "l 
And with his guide, the farther fields attain’d, 
Where, fever’d from the red, the warrior fouls re- f 


main’d. J 

Tidcus he met, with Meleager's, race, 1 

The pride of armies, and the foldier’s grace; l 
And pale AJraJlits, with his ghatlly face.* J 

Of ‘Trojan chiefs he view’d a mim’rous train ; 

All much lamented, all in battle (lain. 

G latte us and Alee/on high above the reft, 

Anicncrs fun, and Ceres' facred prieft: 


And proud fi/ttus, Priam's charioteer. 

Who lhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpcar. 
The gladfbme ghoits in circling troops attend, 

And with unueary’d eyes behold their friend; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 
What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 

When his refulgent arms fkfh’d thro’ the fhady 
plain. 

Fled from his well-knmvn face with wonted fear, .. 
As when his thund ring fword and pointed fpcar / 
Drove headlong to their fliios, and glean’d thez 
routed rear. + ) 


They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes ; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. 
Here Priam's fon, Deiphcbus, he found,i 
Whofe face and 1 mbs were one continu’d wound. 
Dilhonell, with lopp’d arms, the vouth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten'd of his ear;,. § 
lie fcarcelv knew him, driving to difovvn 
His blotted form, and blushing to be known ; 

And therefore firft began: O '1 racer s race, 1 

Who durib thv faultlel's figure thus deface ? ( 

What heart could with, \\ hat hand inflict this dire f 
difgrace ? J 

’Twas fam’d, that in our laft and fetal night 
Your tingle prowefs' long fudam’d the fight; 

Till tir’d, not forc’d, a glorious fate you chole. 

And fell upon a heap of ilaughtc r’d foes. 

But in remembrance of lb brave a deed, 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

Thrice call'd tour manes on the T-:jun plains-. 

The place your armour and your name returns. 
Your bodv too 1 fought, and had I found, 

De! ign’d for burial in your native ground. 

The ghoft reply’d, Your piety ha= paid 
All needful rites to reft my wand’ring (hade • 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife. 

To Grecian (words betray'd mv llecping life. 

Thefc are the monuments of Helot's love : 

The fhame I bear below, the maiks I bore above. 
You know in what deluding jovs we pafs'd 
The night, that was by heav’n decreed our laft. 


NOTES. 

any departure from the tenor of her conduct, have 
burft our, like other injured women, into clamour, 
reproach, and denunciation. But Virgil had his ima¬ 
gination full of Ajax, and therefore could not pre¬ 
vail on himfelf to teach Dido any other mode of re- 
fcntment. 

* /Eneas now meets with the ancient heroes, who 
had been celebrated in the Theban war. Tydcus the 
fon of /Eneas was flam in that war by Mcnalippus. 
He was the father of Doomed, fo celebrated in the 
Iliad. Parthenopeeus, the fon of Atalanta and Me¬ 
leager, and king of the Arcadians, perilhed likewife 
at 'Thebe,:. Adrajlus was king of Si cyan, and after¬ 
wards Argos, who lofing great part of his army be¬ 
fore Thebes, fled and returned home. It is on ac¬ 
count of this flight that Virgil gives him the epithet 
of Pallentis. The names of Agency's fons were 
Polybus, Agenor, and Achamas, according to Pom- 
ponius Sabinas ; or Archilochus, Achamas and Helicon, 
according to other writers'. Uaus was PriTon's cha¬ 
rioteer.—It is Plato's do&rine, that the foul retains 
it’s principal inclinations and affections after death. 
No. 6. 


NOT E S. 


+ This circumftance is very finely imagined, and 
does the hero the greateft honour. For as the dead, 
retain their old habits; their flying from the fight of 
/Eneas, was a fign they had often done the fame iu 
life, during the iiege of Trcv. It is obfervnble that 
Ulyjps does ryit fright the Trojan ghofts in the nth 
Odv/fiy. Indeed no author, either before or fir.ee 


Tirgil, is comparable to him in his judicious choice 
of particular circumftances, and his fkill in making 
them various, new, and natural. 


J In the deftrtnffion of Troy, book 2, nothing is 
faid of Ddiphobus, but that his palace w r as burnt. 
The particular account of him was mofl judicioufly 
and elegantly referved to this place. The whole 
paifage is both furprizing and pathetical, and in all 
refpebts admirable. 

This mangled phantom is drawn ■ according 
to the philofophy of Plato; who teaches in his 
Gorgias, that :the dead not only retains all the paf- 
fions of the foul, but ail the marks and blemilhcs cf 


the body. 
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For when the fatal horfe dcfcending down, 

Pregnant with arms, o’erwhelm’d th’ unhappy town. 
Site feign’d no&urnal orgies, left my bed, 

And mix’d with Trajan dames, the dances led - r 
Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 
Which rouz’d the Grecians from their ambufbadc. 
Willi watching overworn, with cares opprefs'd, 1 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reft; e 

And heavy deep my weary limbs poilefs’d. J 

Mean time my werthv wife our arms miflaid. 

And from beneath my liead my Avoid convey'd ; 
The door unlatch’d, and with repeated calls 
Invites her former loid within my walls. 

’Finis in her crime her confidence fhe plac’d, 

And with new treafons would redeem the pall. 
"What need I more ? into the room they ran,* 

And me-anlv murder’d a defencclefs man. 

I 7 i//•'■'> bafely horn, firft led the way : 

Avenging pow’r! with jufticc if I pray, 

'l'hat fortune be their own anotlier day. 

But anfwer vou ; and in your turn relate 
What brought you living to the Stygian date? 
Oriv’n by the winds and errors of the fea. 

Or did you heav’n’s fuperior doom obey ? 

Or tell what othSr chance condudls your way, 

To view with mortal eyes our dark retreats, 

Tumults anti torments of th’ infernal feats? 

While thus in talk the flying hours they pafs, 

Tho fun had finifh’d more than half his race : 

And they perhaps in words and tears had fpent 
The little time of (lay which heav'n had lent. 


I 


NOTES. 

* An ordinary writer would have here made Dcl- 
yphohus give a difmal account of his being murdered, 
hacked, and mangled. But in Virgil, as foon as he 
come? to that part of the (lory, he breaks off ab¬ 
ruptly ; and turns his difeourfe to other matters. 
And the reafon is plain. The poet had artificially 
foreftallcxl thefe circumftances by the defeription he 
gives of the figure which Deiphobus made when he 
fir ft mentions him. So that by thus placing his in¬ 
cidents, and thus difpofing the feveral parts, he both 
avoids repetition, and alfo gives an unexpected turn 
to the thoughts of his reader. 

+ Milton feems to have had this paflage in his eye, 
in his defeription of fin and death, as the porters of 
hell- 

-Before the gates there fat 

On either fide a formidable lhape; 

The one feetn’d woman to the waift, and fair; 
But ended foul in many a fcaly fold. 

Voluminous and vaft; a ferpent arm’d 
With mortal fting—&ic. -- 


But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay : 

Night rufhes down, and headlong drives the day ; 
’Tis here in different paths the way divides; 

The right to Pluto's golden palace guides ; 

The left to that unhappy region tends, T 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defeends ; L 

The feat of night profound and punifh’d fiends. J 
Then thus Deiphobus: O facred maid ! 

Forbear to chide, and be your will obey’d : 

L .o to the fecret fhadovvs I retire. 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 

Proceed, aufpicious prince, with glory crown’d. 

And born to better fates than 1 have found. 

He laid ; and while he Aid, his fteps he turn’d 
To fecret fhadows, and in filence mourn’d. 

'File hero looking on the left efpy’d 
A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on ev’rv fide 
With treble walls, which Phlc-gcthon furrounds, "I 
Whole fiery flood the burning empire bounds ; ? 

And prefs’d betwixt the rocks, the bellowing noife r 
refonnds. j‘ 

Wid e is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns threats the Iky. 

V ain is tlie force of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 

To crufli the pillars which the pile fuftain. 

Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d, 

And dire Tiftphone there keeps the ward ; t 
Girt in her (anguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs tire downward wav; 
Fpam hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. + 
_^_ The 

N O T E S. 

-The other lhape 

(If lhape it might be call’d that fhape had none, 
&c.) 

-Black it flood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And fhook a dreadful dart: what feem’d his head. 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on. 

This famous allegory of fin and death, feems to be 
taken from St. 'James's epillle, chap, i, ver. 14. 

^ There is fomething ftrangely terrifying to the 
imagination in JEneas' s and the Sibyl's (landing be¬ 
fore the adamantine gates, and liftenirig to the clank 
of chains, and the noife of iron whips, that were 
heard in thofe regions of pain and forrow. Milton , 
whofe imagination was equal to that of any of the 
ancients, has taken this hint and nobly improved it. 
Raphael tells Adam, that he was fent on the day of 
creation to fee that none of Satan's crew efcaped 
from hell, as a fpy, &c. and adds, 

—■—Faff we found, fall fhut 
The difmal gates, and barricado’d ftrong; 

But 
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The Trojan flood aflonifh’d at their cries. 

And afk'd his guide, lrom whence thole veils arife ? 
And what the crimes and what the tortures were. 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air :* 

Site thus reply'd : The challe and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place. 

But Hecate , when (he gave to rule the woods, ~1 
(Then led me trembling thro’ thofe dire abodes, e 
And taught the tortures of th’ avenging Gods. J 
Thefe are the realms of unrelenting late. 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the date."! 

He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time : 

The confcious wretch mult all his acts reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal; 

Lrom the firlt moment of his vital breath. 

To his lad hour of unrepenting death. 

Straight o’er the guilty ghoft the fury (hakes j 
The founding whip, and brandiflies her luakcs, , 
And the pale (inner with her lifters takes. J 

Then of itfelf unfolds th’ eternal door; 

With dreadful founds the brazen hinges roar. 

You fee before the gate what Halting ghoft 
Commands the guard, what centries keep the port. 
More formidable Hydra Hands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron teeth feverely grin. 

The gaping gulph low to the center lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diflant from the (kies. 

N O r K S. 

Btit long e’er our approaching heard within 

Noife, other than the found of dance or long, 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

* Great is the judgment and virtue of our poet 
in this diviiion, in fpecifying the rnofl atrocious 
criminals here punifhed: unnatural to parents, to 
brethren, and other relations; betrayers of their truft, 
and caule; adulterers ; inceftuous; rebels; favourers 
of tyrants; thofe who make and repeal laws for 
bribes, fell their country, and facrifice it’s conflitu- 
tion to their own avarice and ambition. 

t Rkadamanthus was of Crete, the brother of the 
mod celebrated Minos the Cretan lawgiver, and the 
fon of 'Jupiter and Eurcpa. Minos is faid to have 
firH delivered the fyftem of the Cretan laws ; and 
Rhadamanthus' s bulinefs was to put them in execu¬ 
tion. This Plutarch relates in the life of Thejeus. 
xEacus was likewife the fon of Jupiter. Thefe three 
celebrated perfonages, viz. Rlinos, Rhadamanthus, 
and jEacus, are ttfually placed by the poets, as judges 
in the infernal regions, on account of the flridlnefs 
and feverity of judgment they exercifed during their 
lives. Virgil makes no mention of JEacus. 


The rivals of the Gods, the Titan race, * 

Here fmg’d with lightning roil within th’ unfa- 
thorn’d ipace. 

Here lie th’ A van twins, (I faw them both) 
Enormous bodies of gigantic growth. 

Who dat'd to fight the Thund’rcr to defv, 

Affect his heat’n, and force him from the A ■■ 
Salmoncus fuff’ring cruel pains 1 found. 

For emulating Jove ; the rattling found 
Of mimiefc thunder, and the giiit'ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their lorky 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he lie,-. . 

Th’ audacious wretch four Itcry couriers diva 
He wav’d a torch aloit, and tvudh vain, 

Sought godlike worlliip lrom a len ile tra il. 
Ambitious fool, with hornv hoofs to pais 
O'er hollow arches of refounding brals, 

To rival thunder in it’s rapid courfe. 

And imitate inimitable for«.e. 

But he, the King of heav’n, ohlcurc on high. 

Bar’d h is red arm, and launching from the iky 
His writhen bolt, not (baking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon (truck. 
There Tityus was to fee, who took his birth § 

From heav’n, his nurfing from the foodful earth : 

H ere his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Infold nine acres of infernal fpace. 

A rav’nous 

NOTES. 

X Thefe were the giants, the foils of Earth and 
Titan, who made war on Jupiter, and heaping 
mountain on mountain, attempted to fcale heaven. 
Htfiod has nobly deferibed the battle that enfned be¬ 
tween them and the Gods. The Alcian twins, ver. 
Soq, were Otus and Ephialtcs, the fons of Neptune by 
Ipkimedia. Salmoncus was king of Elis, and being 
quite intoxicated with pride, drove a chariot over a 
bridge of br^fs, and call torches on his fubjedfts, that 
he might imitate thunder and lightning. Virgil ju¬ 
diciously places thefe atheiftical defpifers of God *nd 
religion. This was agreeable to the laws of Charon - 
das; who fays, Be the contempt of the Gods put 
into the number of the flagitious crimes. The poet 
dwells particularly on that fpecics of impiety that 
affects divine honours, the Hory of Salmoncus. And 
this was doubflcfs defigned bv him for an oblique 
caltigation of the adulation of the apotheofis, then 
beginning to be paid and to be received at Rome. 

§ Poetry never afforded a more lively and affect¬ 
ing defeription, than this of the punifhment of Tityus. 
The crime of Tityus was, that he attempted to ravift* 
Latona; for which he was fhot by Apollo. 
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A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide 
Her crocked beak anti cruel talons try’d : 

Still for the growing liver digg’d his bread. 

The growing liver dill iupply’d the fend: 

Still arc his entrails fruitful to their pains ; 

Th' immortal hunger lalls, th’ immortal food re¬ 
mains. 

Jx!:n and Piritbous I could name,* 

And more Thcfjhlinn chiefs of mighty fame. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d. 
That promifes a fall, and (hakes at ev’ry blalt. 

They lie below, on golden beds difplav’d, 

And genial iealls with regal pomp arc made. 

The queen of furies bv their fides is fet, 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untaded meat. 
Which if they touch her hiding fnakes (he rears, 
Tolling her torch, and thund’ring in their ears. 
Then they who brothers better claim difotvn, 

KxpcI their parents, and ufurp the throne : + 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold; 

Who dare not give, and ev’n ref life to lend 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend ; 

Vad is the throng of thefe ; nor lefs the train 
Of luftful youths for foul adult’ry ilain. 

Hoffs of deferters, who their honour fold, 

And balely broke their faith for bribes of gold: if 
All thefe within the dungeon’s depth remain, 
Defpairing pardon, and expecting pain, 

Afk not what pains; nor farther leek to know 
Their procefs, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a mighty fione ; fome laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on fpokes of wheels 
are hung. 


NOTES. 

* The crime of Ixion was, that he attempted to 
ravifh Juno, and beaded that he had actually cfFe&ed 
it. That of Piritkous the friend of Tbejeus, that he 
laid a defign to carry off Projrrpine out of hell. 

■(•Let thofe fevere gentlemen, who think reading 
the poets an ufelefs and trifling dudy, attentively 
vonlider the noble and jud moral that is contained in 
this defeription of the criminals our poet hath here 
1 elefled to be piinifhed. This paflage relates to the 
infringers of the duties of imperfeCt obligation, 
which civil laws cannot reach ; fuch as, want of 
natural affeflion to brothers, duty to parents, protec¬ 
tion to clients, and charity to the poor. Next to 
thefe are placed thofe peds of public and private 
peace, the traitor and the adulterer. It is obfervable, 
he does not lay, fimply, adulterers, but thofe Jlain 
for adultery ; as implying, that the greated civil pu- 
nifhment makes no atonement for this crime at the 
bar of divine judice. 
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Unhappy Thcfeus, doom'd for ever there. 

Is fix’d by fate on his eternal chair ; 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, *1 
^ Could warning make the world more judor wife,) > 
.Learn righteoufnefi. and drcadth’avengingdeities. J 
To tyrants others have their country lold. 

Impelling foreign lords for foreign gold : 

Some have old laws repeal’d, new datutes made. 
Not ?.s the people pleas’d, but as they paid. 

With inced fome their daughters bed prolan’d : 

All dar’d the word of ills, and what they dar'd at¬ 
tain'd. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongue", 

And throats of hrafs, infpir’d with iron lungs, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor hall the punifhmcnts thofe crimes have met. 
But let us hade our voyage to purine ; 

The walls of Pluto's palace are in view : 

The gate and iron arch above it Hands 
On anvils, labour’d by the Cyclops hands. 

Before our farther wav the fates allow, 

Here mud we fix on high the golden bough. 

She faid, and through the gloomy fhades they pafs’J, 
And chofe the middle path : arriv’d at lad, 

The prince with living water fprinkled o'er 
His limbs and body, then approach'd the door ; 
Podefs’d the porch, and on the front above 
He fix’d the fatal bough requir'd by Pinto’s love. 
Thefe holy rites perform’d, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleafure lay. § 

'Pile verdant fields with thofe of heav'n may vie, 

\\ ith x'ther veiled and a purpL fkv ! 

The blilsful feats of happy fouls below; 

Stars of their own, and their own funs they know. 

Their 

N O T li K. 

\ Servius fays, that Curie is hinted at in thefe lines, 
and Murk Antony in the fucceeding. And Donntus 
tells us, that "TuUy is pointed at by the incedtious 
criminal, next mentioned ; Sa/hfl adopts this calum¬ 
ny againd Cicero, his violent enemy. -But Servius 
rejeCts this opinion as a grotindlefs (lander. 

§ What a tranfition is here from hell to heaven ! 
For by heaven we may, in our way of expriiling, 
underftand the Elyfium of the heathen; though they 
called that and 'farturns by the common name of 
hell, or the world of departed fpirits; and imagined 
both to be under ground. The whole defeription 
is fo charming, that it is almolt Elyfium to read it ! 
As the curfed inhabitants of the other region are 
mod judicioufly fpecified, fo are the blefied ones of 
this : thofe who luffered in the fervice of their coun¬ 
try ; holy prieds; pious poets ; inventers of arts and 
fciences; in a word, all public-fpirited perfons and 
benefactors to mankind. 
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Tlicir airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

And on the green contend the wreillers prize. 

Some in heroic verfe divinely ling, 

Others in artful mcafures lead the ring. 

The Thracian bard, furrounded by the red, 

There Hands confpicuons in his flowing veil. 

His flying fingers and harmonious quill 
Strike fev’n diHinguilh'd notes, and fev’n at once they 
fill. 

Here found they Tcuccr s old heroic race, 

Born better times and happier years to grace. 

A [fame us and lists here enjoy 

Perpetual fame, with him who founded Trey. 

The chief beheld tlicir chariots from afar. 

Their Alining arms, and couriers train’d to war: 
Their lances fix'd ill earth, their Heeds around, 

Free from their harnefs, graze the flovv'ry ground. 
The love of horfes which they had alive. 

And care of chariots, after death ftirvivc.* 

.Some chearfel fouls were feafting on the plain ; 
Some did the fong, and fume the choir maintain. 
Beneath a laurel lhade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides ins head be¬ 
low. 

Here patriots live, who for their country’s good. 

In fighting fields, wete prodigal of blood : 


N o T 1. a. 

* Tills is excellent fenfe; and taking it for a 
general dotflrine, as true divinity as it is poetry, 
'i hough it is not true literally that any one in heaven 
will take delight in chariots and horfes, &o. yet it 
is true that our affections and inclinations will be 
entirely the fame in the next world, as they are in 
this. Upon the due confideration of which, our 
wills and paflious ought to be regulated. We can¬ 
not at all enjoy heaven hereafter, unlcfs wc in fome 
mcafurc enjoy it here. 

f Some commentators afk w hy Virgil docs IMufaeus 
the honour to place him in the V.hfutn fields, and to 
addrefs the . 9 wW’s words to him, rather than to Ho¬ 
mer. We once faw a company of very learned tnen 
almofl unanimoufly agree, that Virgil ought indeed 
to have bellowed this honour upon Homer, but that 
his jealoufy of hint prevented it. We did not at that 
time reflect on it, and yet nothing is more ridiculous 
than this, and the anhver to this objection is obvi¬ 
ous: which is, that Virgil would have been guilty 
of a horrible fault in giving this commiflion to Ho¬ 
mer in JF.neas 's lifetime, lince he was not born till 
a long time after. Wherefore to anfwer the Sybil, 
this wife poet has choien Alijuv/s, who being Or- 
[‘■ei, ;'s difciplc, w as much ancicnfer than Homer; 
for lie lived about the time of the Trojan war itfelf. 

■No. b. 


Priclls of unbiemilh’d lives here made abode. 

And poets worthy their mfpiring God ; 

And fearching wits, of more mechanic parts. 

Who grac’d their age with new invented arts. 
Thole who to worth their bounty did extend. 

And thole who knew that bounty to commend. 

'1 he heads of thefe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were w ith garlands crown'd. 

1 <> thefe the Sibyl thus her fpteclt addrefVd, T 
And firit to him furrounded by the roll; t 

Tow'"ring his height, and ample was his breafl: J 
Say, happy fouls, divine MuJ.eus fay,t 
Wliete lives AnehiJ’es, and where lies our way 
1 o find our hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crofs’d the bitter 
lake ? 

To this the facrcd poet thus reply \!; 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls reficle; 

I n groves we live, and lie on molly beds 

By ehn Hal dreams, that murmur through the meads. 

But pals yoneafy hill, and thus defeettd, 

The path conducts you to your journey's end. 

I his laid, he led them up the mountain's brow, "| 
And thews them all the lliining fields below ; ‘ 

They wind the hill, and through the biidful mca- 
dows go. J 

, _ But 

N O T 1 . s. 

It is fcarce credible, that Scaligcr the father Aioulrl 
be fomuch miHakenas he is, when betakes Mufeeus, 
the author of the lmall poem of Leandcr and Hero, 
who, as many learned men believe, was later than 
Virgil himfelf, for this ancient Mufeeus; and that 
he lhould allcdge, to (hew how much this poet was 
fuperior to Houser, that it was for that reafon that 
Virgil preferred him to Homer in the honour which he 
did him in the Elyfian fields, without ever thinking 
how impertinent it would have been to place Homer 
in hell before the death of .Eneas, TJlyJjcs, and fo 
many heroes w'hofe adventures and exploits he fung. 
If Homer had lived during the Trojan war, he had 
never chofcn it for the liibject of his poem, and he 
muH have difpatched his Iliad and Othjfcy very haffily 
in feven years, in order to be ready to hold this dia¬ 
logue with the Sibyl-, but it is plainly proved that he 
did not live till long after; and as no reafon obliged 
Virgil to be guilty of this error in chronology, and it 
being impoflible for him to be ignorant of it, ho 
therefore avoided fuch a grofs fault; which would be 
in a word, to make Homer die before he was born. 
We believe on the contrary, that if he could hand- 
fomely have mentioned him, he would very willing¬ 
ly have done him that honour, nothing appearing m 
his character unworthy of a moil generous mind. 
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But old Anchifes in a flow’ry vale 

Re view’d his inufter’d race, and took the tale. 

Thole happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate, 

Lor future being and new bodies wait ; 

With (tuitionsthought obferv’J th’ illultrious throng. 
In nature’s order as they pafs’d along. 

Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their 


X 


In peaceful fenates, and fucccfsful war. 

He, when .'Eneas on the plain appears,* 

Meets him with open arms, and falling tears, 
Welcome, he faid, the Gcxls undoubted race ; 

O long expected to my dear embrace ; . 

Once more ’tis giv’n me to behold your face 1 J 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
H uve pafs’d the perils of lo hard a way. 

’Tis true, computing times, I now believ’d 
The happy day approach’d; nor are my hopes de¬ 
ceiv’d. 

What 1 ength of lands, what oceans have you pafs’d, 
What florins fullain’d, and on what (horcs been call? 
How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it moll 
When love aflail’d you on the Lybian coalt.f 
To this the filial duty thus replies: 1 

Your facrcd ghofl before my fleeping eyes J- 

Appear’d, and often urg’d this painful enterprife. J 
After long tolling on the Tyrrhene fea, 

My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 

But reach your hand, oh parent finde, r.or fhun 
The dear embraces of your longing foil ! 

He faid, and falling tears his face bedew: 

Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw; 
And thrice the flitting fhadow flipp’d away. 

Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the. day. 


NOTES. 

* Our expectation had been long raifed, and one 
longed moll eagerly for the interview betwixt ALneas 
and his father; and now when it really happens, 
what can be imagined more interefiing? Nothing 
can be more artful and judicious, than the manner 
in which the poet introduces JEneas to take a review 
of his pollerity. 

t There is a great art in making Anchifes anxious 
for his fon, while he was detained at Carthage. It 
reminds the reader of that important cpifode. 

J Alluding to the Pythagorean dotlrine of the 
tranfmigration of the foul from one body to another; 
which notion is finely ridiculed in that dialogue of 
Lucian, entitled the Cock ; which is, perhaps, the 
moll humorous piece of that author. 

§ In thefe fublime and exalted verfes, Virgil fol¬ 
lows the refined fentiments of Plato, concerning the 
anima muncii, or foul of the world, pervading and 


Now in a fecret vale the Troian fees "j 

A fep’rate grove, thro’ which a gentle breeze c 
Plays with a palling breath, and whilpers thro’J 
the trees ; 

And jull before the confines of the wood 
The gliding Lethe leads her lilent flood. 

About the boughs an airy nation flew. 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt- the go Idea 
dew ; 

In fiimmer’s heat on tops of lilies feed. 

And creep within their bells to fuck vise balmy feed. 
The winged army roams the field around ; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the found. 
JEneas wond’ring flood; then afk’d the caufe, 
Which to the Itrcain the crowding people draw-: 
Then thus the lire: The foulsthat throng the flood 
Are thofe, to v\ horn bv fate are other bodies ow’d : t 
In Lethe "s lake they long oblivion fade ; 

Of future life fecure, forgetful of the pad. 

Long has my foul delir’d this time and place. 

To let before your fight vour Norious race ; 

That this prefaging joy may fire vour mind, 

To feck the fhores bv deflinv delign’d. 

O father, can it be, that fouls fublime 
Return to viiit our terrellrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d bv death, 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 

Anchifes then in order thus begun 
To clear thofe wonders to his godlike fon. 

Know firll that heav’11, and earth's compacted 
frame. 

And flowing waters, and the flurry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common foul 
Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. § 

This 
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viv ifying all created things. To illnflratc this opi¬ 
nion, we fhall fuhjoin the following remarks.— 
Both Stoics and Platonics held the world to be alive, 
though fometimes it be mentioned as an ancient 
animal, fometimes as a plant or vegetable. But in 
this, notwithflanding what hath been furmifed by 
lome learnetl men, there feems to be no atheifin. 
Fur fo long as the world is fuppofed to be quick¬ 
ened by-elementary fire or fpirit, which is itfelf ani¬ 
mated by foul, and direcled by underfianding, it 
follows that all parts thereof originally depend upon, 
and may be reduced unto, the fame indivilible Item 
or principle, to wit, a fupreme mind ; which is 
the concurrent doctrine of Py ft agora,-/ns, Platonics, 
and Stoics. There is, according to thefe philofo- 
phers, a life infufed through all things ; an intel- 
ledlual and artificial fire, an inward principle, ani¬ 
mal fpirit, or natural life, producing and forming 

within 
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This aClive mind infus’d thro’ ail the fpace, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mafs. 

Hence men and beads the breath of life obtain. 

And birds of air, and monflers of the main. 

Th’ ethereal vigour is in all the fame, 

And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal flame ; 

As much as earthy limbs, and grofs allay j 

Of mortal members, fubjetEl to decay, c 

Blunt not the beams of heav’n and edge of day. J 
From this coarfc mixture of terreflrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns potlefs their hearts ; 

And grief*jmi joy ; nor can the grov’ling mind, j 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, } 

AfTcrt the native Ikies, cr own it’s heav’nly kind. J 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wall) their (lains ; 

But long-cnntradlcd tilth ev'n in the loul remains. 
The reiicks of invet’rate vice they wear. 

And fputs of fin obfcene in ev’ry face appear.* 

For this arc various penances enjoin’d, 

And fume arc hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters, others purg’d in tires, 

Till all the dregs arc drain’d, and all the mil ex¬ 
pires. 


note s. 

within as art doth without; regulating, moderating, 
and reconciling the various motions, qualities, and 
parts of this mundane fyftcm. By virtue of this 
life, the great mafles are held together in their or¬ 
derly courfc.s, as well as the minuted particles go¬ 
verned in their natural motions, according to the 
fcteral laws of attraction, gravity, electricity, m.;g- 
retifm, and the red. It is this gives inflindls 
teaches the fpider her web, and the bee her honey. 
'This it is that directs the roots of plants to draw 
forth juices trem the earth, and the leaves and corti¬ 
cal vcifels to ieparare and attract fuch particles of 
air and elementary fire, as fuit their refpeCtive na¬ 
ture'-. Nr-litre Ferns to be not other-wife diltin- 
cuifited from the at.ima mundi, than as life is from 
foul ; and upon the principles of the oldefl philofo- 
phers, may not improperly or incongruoufly be 
dyk'd the life of the world.— Airinms, in his tract of 
the dodtrir.c of Piute, faith, that God hath given the 
world both mind and foul : others include botli in 
the word foul, and fuppofe the foul of the world to 
be God. Philo appears to be of this opinion in fe- 
veral parts of his writings. And Virgil, who was 
no flrangcr to the P\tbi:gcraan and Plutonic tenets, 
writes to the fame purpofe. Thus much the fchools 
of Pyt': agents and Plato feem agreed in, to wit, that 
the foul of the world, whether hating a diftiiiCt 
mind of it’s own, or diicCted bv a fuperior mind, 
cloth embrace all it’s parts, connect them by an in- 
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All have their Manes, and thofe Manes bear ; "j 
The few fo cleans’d to thefe abodes repair, p 

And breathe in ample fields the foft Khjian air. J 
Then arc they happy, when by length of time 
The feurf is worn away of each committed 
crime ; 

No fpeck is left of their habitual flains. 

But the pure aether of the foul remains. 

But when a thoufand rolling years are pall, 

(So long their punifhments and penance lafl,) 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving God 
Compcll d to drink the deep Lethean Hood ; 

In large forgetful draughts to deep the cares 
Of their pad labours, and their irkfomc years 
That, unrememb’ring of it’s former pain, 

The foul may differ mortal flefh again. 

Thus having laid, the father fpirit leads 
The priedels and his foil thro’ fwarms of fhade c . 
And takes a riling ground, troin thence to fee 
The long procellion of his progeny. 

Survey (purfu'd the fire) this airy throng,fi 
As offer’d to the view thev pafs along : 

Thefe 


NOTES. 

vifible and indiflbluble chain, and preferve them ever 
well adjulled and in good order. 

* Nothing can he more refined and fpiritualized 
than the doCtrine of Plato (which our poet hero 
pmfucs) concerning the baleuefs ot indulging feu¬ 
dal pdnfures, and of the filth, the ihiins, and the 
corruption with which they gradually taint and ill¬ 
icit the foul. A Lit on has beautifully adorned thefe 
fintitn.nts in his Comas: the reader ol talle will 
thank us for inferting the pailage. 

-When tud 

By uncltafle looks, loofc gedures, and loul talk. 
But moll by lewd and lavilli act of fin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till flic quite lofe 
The ditine property of her fird being. 

Such arc thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp, ' 
Oft feen in charnel vaults, and lepulchres, 
Ling’ring and fitting by a new-made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it lov’d ; 

And linkt itfelf by carnal feudality. 

To a degenerate and degraded date. 

We cannot "forbear obferving, that this fine circum- 
dance of the ghods wandering near vaults. See. is 
literally mandated from Plato. 

f Prophecies are oracular, and therefore fnort ; 
and thofe efpccially ought to be fo, which are pre¬ 
dictions of things already pad. An indifferent wri¬ 
ter 
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Thefe are th’ Italian names which fate will join 
With our’s, and graft upon the Trojan line. 
Obferve the youth who firft appears in fight, 

And holds the neareft ftation to the light-; 

Already feenis to.fnufF the vital air, 

And leans juft forward on a Alining fpear; 

Silvias is he,, thy lull begotten race, 

But firft in order fent to fill thy place ; 

An Alban name, but mix’d with Dardan blood. 
Born, in the covert of a fliady wood : 

Him' fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a folitary life. 

In Alba he fhall fix his. royal feat. 

And born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Then Procas, honour of the Trojan name, 

Capys, and Numitor, of endlefs fame.’ 

And Second Silvias, after thefe appears; 

Silvias. Aincas, for thy name he bears. 

For arms and Juftice equally renown’d. 

Who, late reflor’d, in Alba fhall be crown’d. 

How great they look, how vigoroufly they wield 
Their weighty lances,.and fuftain the fhield ! 

But they who crown’d with oaken wreaths appear, 
Shall Gabion walls and flrong Fidcrnc rear ; 

Id omentum, Bola, with ■Pomctia found. 

And raife Colatian tcw’rs on rocky-ground. ' 

All thefe fhall then be towns of mighty fame, 

Tho’. now • they lie obfeure, and lands .without a 
. nailie. 


NO t e s. 

ter (as.fome moderns upon the fame occafion have 
actually done) would have launched out into long 
description?, and given us the hiftory at large. But 
this is not to imitate Virgil : he gives us only fhort 
hints in a divine.enthufiafm ; and even thofe not in 
the.real order of time, as things actually happened : 
it was not his bufinefs to be an exadt chronologer : 
this would have been extremely flat and dull ; and 
.the reader would have known before-hand what he 
was going to fay : but now he is agreeably difap- 
pointed and furprized. Anchifcs has a profpedt at 
once of. all the ghofts (landing before him,; and they 
are not fuppofed to be ranged in order according to 
their future fucceffion. Yet he does not entirely 
negledt chronology ; fo as to name Romulus firfl, 
then Camillus, then Numitor, then Augujhis, and 
then Nutna. 

* Here is a particular beauty which is little taken - 
notice of. The lift which Virgil has here drawn 
up, was in general to do honour to the Roman name, 
but-more particularly to compliment Augujlus. For 
this reafon Anchifcs, who {hews ALnens moft of the , 
xeft of his defendants in the fame order that .they 


See Romulus the great, born to reftore 

The crown that once his injur’d grandfire wore. 

This prince a prieflcfs of your blood fhall bear,. 

And like his fire in arms he fhall appear. 

Two riling crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a-God, himfelf to godhead born. 

•His fire already figns him for-the Ikies, 

And marks the feat amidll the deities. 

Anfpicious' chief! thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the con.queft of-imperial Rome : 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’rs fhall heav’n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her fhade. 

High as the mother of the Gods in place. 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 

Then when in .pomp file makes the Phrygian 
round. 

With golden turrets on her temples crown’d, 

A hundred Gods herfweeping train fupply ; 

Her offspring all, and all command the fky. 

Now fix-your fight, and (land intent, to fee 
Your Roman race and Julian progeny.* 

The mighty Gafar Waits his vital hour. 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d 
pow’r. 

But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Ccefar himfelf exalted in his line ; 

Augujhis, promis’d oft, and'long foretold, > 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul’d of old ; ' {. 

Born to reftore a bettor-age of gold. j 

__ ' _ Africk 

NOTE Sv^ 

were to make their appearance in the world, breaks 
his method for the fake of Augujlus, whom he tin¬ 
gles out immediately after having mentioned, Romu¬ 
lus, as the molt illuftrious : perfon who was to rife 
in that empire, which the other had founded. He 
was impatient to deferibe His pofterity, raifed to the 
utmoft.pitch of glory ; and therefore pafles over all 
the reft to come at this .great man, whom by this 
means he implicitly reprefeiits as making the moft 
conspicuous figure among them. By th is artifice 
the poet did not only give his emperor the greatell 
praife he could bellow upon him, but hindered his 
reader from drawing a .parallel, which would have 
been difadvantageous to him, had he been cele¬ 
brated in his.proper place ; that is, after Pompey and 
Cafar, who each of them eclipfed Augujlus in mili¬ 
tary glory. Though there have been finer things 
faid of this emperor than of any other man, all the 
wits of his age 'having tried to outrival one another 
on that fiibjedt, he never received a compliment 
which can bccompared, for fublimity of thought-, 
to that \vhich -the poet here makes -him. 
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Africk and India lhall his pow’r obey, 1 

He flia.ll extend his propagated fway, r 

Beyond the folar year, without the itarry way: J 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav’ns around, 

And his broad flioulders with their lights are 
crown’d. 

At his forefeen approach already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms, and Mccotian lake. 

Their leers behold the tempefts from afar. 

And thrcat’ning oracles denounce the war. * 

Nile hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates. 

And feeks his hidden fpring, and fears his nephew’s 
fates. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not tho’ the brazen-footed hind he Hew ; 

Freed Erymantbus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp’d his arrows in Lerncsan gore. 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war. 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Nifus' top defeending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet thro’ dangers to purfuc 
The paths of honour, and a crown in view; 

But what’s the man who from afar appears, + 

His head with olive crown’d, his hand acenfer bears? 
His hoary beard and holy vcllments bring 
His loft idea back ; I know the Roman king. 

He lhall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain. 

Call’d from his mean abode a feeptre to fuftain. 


NOTES. 

* It appears that Virgil alludes, in this palfage, to 
a certain oracle or prediClon, which a little before 
the time of Augujlus 's birth had fpread itfelf over the 
univerfe. It was, that there would foon be born a 
perfon, who Ihould be mailer of the whole world. 
This oracle, fpread over the face of the whole earth, 
might indeed relate to 'Jefus Chrijl, whofe birth was 
near that time. The people applied it to Augujlus, 
as the predictions of the Cuttuean Sibyl, which re¬ 
lated to the McJJtah were interpreted by Virgil in 
favour of, and by way of compliment to, the young 
Marcellus. 

+ Numa Pompilitis. 

^ Perhaps the fineft fubjeCfc either for poetry or 
. painting, is the firft Brutus on the judicial feat, juft 
before the a£t of giving fentence on his own fons, 
for their treachery to the commonwealth. What 
a noble ftrife was there between natural affeClion, 
and the love of one’s country ? between duty and 
defire, between common humanity and the fpirit 
(perhaps the pride) of a Roman ? What a fine group 
of figures would the fuppliants for the criminals 
No. 7. 


Him Tullus next in dignity fucceeds ; 

An adlive prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

He lhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, • 
Hifus’d to toils and triumph of the war. 

By dint of fvvord his crown he In all incrcafe. 

And fcour his armour from the mil of peace. 
Whom Anctts follows, with a fawning air, 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings : th’ avenging fvvord 
Of Brutus juflly drawn, and Rome reltor’d. 

He firft renews the rods and axe fevere, 

And gives the confuls royal robes to wear. 

His Ions, who feek the tyrant to fuftain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

With ignominy (courg’d, in open fight. 

He dooms to death deferv’d, aiferting public rigrrt. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe! 
Howe’er the doubtful fadt is underftood, j 

’Tis love of honour, and his country’s good : V 

The con (ill, not the father, fheds the blood. £ J 
Behold Torquatus the fame track purine. 

And next the two devoted Decii view. 

The Druftan line, Camillus loaded home 
W ith ftandards well redeem’d, and foreign foes o’er- 
come. § 

The pair you fee in equal armour fhine, 

(Now, friends below, in clofe embraces join; 

But 


NOTES. 

compofe in fuch a piece ? On one fide of the tribu¬ 
nal, the wife of the judge and mother of the offen¬ 
ders ; and all the relations divided in the fame 
manner, between a defire of moving pity, and an 
abhorrence of the very crime, for the pardon of 
which they would interceed : the people of Rome, ort 
the other fide, with looks full of mixed paflions ; 
fome ftruck with pity amidft all their feverity, fome 
almoft condemning, and yet approving at the fame 
time, the rigid juftice of the father ; while others 
commiferate the youth of the fons, and feern incenf- 
ed at the unnatural impartiality of the judge. 

§ There were two of this name, who fignalized 
themfelves at Rojne. The firft defeated Hafdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal. The fecond was the (on 
of Livia, the wife of Augujlus, and made war very 
fuccefsfully in Germany. The two Decii, the father 
and the fon, devoted themfelves one after another to 
die for their country ; the one in the war againft the. 
Gauls, the other in the war againft the Sarnnitrs. 
Camillus was five times Dictator, and triumphed four 
times, over the VolJ'ci, the Veii, over the Gauls (at 
G jg • which 
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But when they leave the fhady realms of night, 

And cloath’d in bodies, breathe your upper light,) 
With mortal hate each other fhall purine ; 

What wars; what wounds, what flaua;hter {hall en- 
fuc : 

From Alpine heights the farther firft defeends ; 1 

His daughter’s hufband in the plain attends : f 

His daughter’s hufband arms his eallern friends. J 
Kmbrace again my fotts, be foes no more, 

Nor {lain your country with her children’s gore. 
And thou, the firfl, lay down thy law lei's claim. 
Thou of my blood who bear’ll the Julian name. 
Another comes, who fliull in triumph ride,* 

And to the capitol his chariot guide ; 

From conquer'd Corinth rich with Grecian fpoils. 
And yet another fam’d for warlike toils,! 

On Argos fliull irnpofe the Reman laws; 

And on the Greeks revenge the ‘Trojan caufc ; 

Shall drag in chains their Achilhxan race ; J 
Shall vindicate his a nee Hors difgrace; 

And Pallas for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, § 

And conqu’ring Cofjus goes with laurels crown’d.' 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Sdpi os’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, || 
The double’ bane of Carthage ? Who can fee. 
Without eftec-m for virtuous poverty, 
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Severe Fabricius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire! 

Tir’d as I am, my praife the Eabii claim; 

Arid thou great hero, greatell of thy name,*** 
Ordain’d in war to fave the finking Hate, 

And by delays to put a (lop to fate !. 

Let others better mould the running mafis 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs. 

And {often into flefh a marble face : tt 
P lead better at the bar ; deferibe the fkies, 

And when the flars defeend, and when they rife :: 

But Rome, ’tis thine alone with awful fvvay 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Difpofing peace and war thy own majefiic way: 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free ; 

Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee, ip 
He paus’d;.and while with wond’ring eyes they 
view’d 

They parting fpirits, thus his fpeech renew’d : §§ 

See great Marcellas! how, untir’d in toils,. 

He moves with, manly grace, how rich with regaE 
fpoils !■. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarms) 
Requires his courage and his conqu’ring arms,. 

Shall more than once the Punic bands affright,- 
Shall kill the Gaulijh king in fingle fight: 

Then, 




NOTES. 

which time he delivered Rome) and again over the 
fame people in his old age in the year of Rome 387 . 
The next lines relate to 'Julius Ctsjar, and Potnpey. 

* Lucius Ivlumiuius. 

. "Y T. Quinefius Flaminius. 

J Philip, king of Alaccden. \ 

§ M.. Portias Cato, the cenfor. 

11 Virgil had Lucretius’% expreffion in his eye, who 
calls Sdpio Africanus , Scipiadcs, belli fulmen. This 
great general put an end to the third Punic war, by 
utterly deftroying Carthage. 

Fabricius could not be corrupted by the Sa in¬ 
cites, nor by Pyrrhus; and being offered a large 
bribe, qnfwered, Roman aururn non havers, Jed haben- 
tibus eturum imps rare. 

** d?. Fabius Maximus. 

+! Tfiis noble account of the Roman heroes is as 
nobly clofed by this character of their peculiar geni¬ 
us, and glory, by which they were then remarkably 
tlHlinguilhed ; the art of policy, and government. 
It is ingenionfiy infinuated by way of advice ; and 
the verfes are in perfection beautiful; fome (the Co¬ 
rinthians) fhall excel In Itatuary; others (the Athe¬ 
nians J in oratory; a third fort (the Chaldeeans and 
Egyptians) in allronomy. But let government be 
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the charader of Rome. The Grecians undoubtedly, 
far excelled the Remans in rtatuary, painting, poetry,, 
and indeed in all' the fine arts. The bell judges- 
likewife allow, that the eloquence- of Demojihencs is; 
fuperior to Tull/s. But the fee ret reafon why Firgib 
feems to give the fuperiority of eloquence to the 
Greeks might perhaps be, that Tally was very odious- 
to his patron, and his ihadowed hero Augujlus. And' 
how greatly the Greeks excelled, the Romans, in all 
parts of philofophy, and the reafons of fuch excel¬ 
lence, may be feen.in the.noble conclufion. .of Mr.. 
Harris’s late treatife, intitled Hermes.: 

pp The Romans do not (lick at owning, that the' 
Greeks exceeded them in all the .polite arts, and in. 
every branch of literature. This paflageyis .a re¬ 
markable proof Of it, and one might load feveral 
pages with others, from Horace and Cicero. The* 
Roman arts were the arts of-war and government. - 
§§ Let us here admire an artful llroke^of the poet t. 
he makes Anchifes Hop in his narration, before be: 
begins his account and character of Marcellas.; this: 
awakens the reader’s attention, and makes the per— 
fon he is going to.fpeak of, of more dignity and.im¬ 
portance, . - , 
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Then to the capitol in triumph move. 

And the third fpoils fhall grace Fcretrlan Jove. 
JEncas here beheld of form divine 
A godlike youth, in glitt’ring armour fhine : 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 

He law, and wond’ring, alk’d his airy guide. 

What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s 
fide ? 

His fon, or one of his illuflrious name, 

How like the former, and almolt the fame: 

Obferve the crowds that compafs him around ; 

All gaze, and all admire, and raife a lhouting found: 
But hov’ring mills around his brows are fpread. 

And night with fable ihades involves his head. 

Seek not to know (the gliolt reply’d with tears} 

The forrows of thy Tons in future years. 

This youth (the blifsful vilion of a day) 

Shall juit be fhewn on earth, and fnatch’d away. 
The Gods .too high had rais’d the Roman Hate, 
Were but their, gilts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men. fhall fill the Martian field l * 
"How- fierce a blaze his flaming pile fhall yield ! 
What fun’ra! pomp fhall floating Tyber lee, 

When from his bed he views the fad folemnity ! 

No youth fhall equal hopes of glory give. 

No youth afford fo great a caule to grieve. 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boafi ; 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when loft! 

Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 

,No foe unpunilh’d in tire lighting field 

Shall dare thee loot to foot with fword and fhield ; 


NOTES. 

* Part of the fepulchre in which the aflies of 
Marcellus were depolited, (and which was built-by 
Aug!Jilts for 'Julius Cccfar llimfelf, and the reft of his 
family) is ftili remaining. It Hands in the Campus 
Martins, near the banks of the Tiber; and, when 
one fees it, puts one flrongly in mind of the verfes 
in Virgil, where he fpcaks of the funeral of that 
young prince. It is what they now call the Mau- 
Joleeutn Augujli. 

+ At hearing thefe beautiful lines on the death of 
her fon, Obhruia, to whom Virgil was reading them, 
fainted away. The poet molt judicioully.and art¬ 
fully fupprelfed the name of Marcellus to the laffc. 
When he uttered it, it was fo unexpected a ftroke, 
that the princcfs could bear it no more. When fhe 


} 


Much lefs in arms oppofe thy matchlefs force. 
When thy fharp fpurs fhall urge thy foaming horfe. 
Ah, could’fl thou break through fate’s fevere de 
cree, 

A new Marcellus fhall arife in thee! f 
Full canillers of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mixt with the purple rofes of the fpring : 

Let me with fun’ral flow’rs his body ltrow ; 

This gift which parents to their children owo, 

This unavailing gift at lealt I mav bellow ! 

Thus having fatd, he led the hero round 
The confines of the blcfl Elyjian ground ; 

Which when Anchifcs to his fon had (Iiown, 

And fir’d his mind to mount the promis’d throne. 

He tells the future wars, ordain’d bv fate; 

The ltrength and cufloms of the Laiian Hate; 

The prince and people, and fore-arms his care 
With rules to ptifh his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the lilent hotife of fleep adorn ; 

Of polilh’d iv’ry this, that of tranfparent horn ; 
True vifions thro’ tranfparent horn arife. 

Thro’ polilh’d iv’ry pafs deluding lies. 

Of various things difcourling as he pafs’d, 

Anchifcs hither bends his fteps at lalt. 

Then through the gate of iv’ry he diftnifs’d 
PI is valiant offspring, and divining gueft. 

Straight to the fhips JEncas took his way. 
Embark’d his men, and fkim’d along the fea : 

Still coailing till he gain’d Cajcta ’s bay. 

At length on oozy ground his gallics moor ; 

Their heads are turn’d to fca,. their Herns to fhore. 


1 

/ 


( NOTE S. 

recovered a little, fhe ordered the poet fhould receive 
ten fefterces for every verfe relating to Marcellas', 
that is; about fourfeore pounds of our Englijh coin. 
Donatus tells us, that Virgil read his verfes with 
great fvveetnefs, propriety, and grace; pronuntiabat 
maxima cum fuavitatc, is" lensciniis tniris. Few poets 
are blefled with this talent. When an author reads 
his play to the aCtors, to whom he is about to fell 
it, woe be to him if he doth not read it well. 'It is 
| impollible to do a greater fervicc ta a piece of 
j poetry, than to read it well: it removes feveral 
5 faults ; and no poem is fo good, but an ill reader 
! may fpoil it. Virgil was therefore very happy,, 
f having the talent both of making charming verles., 
s and of reading them well. 


Tite 
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The Genuine WORKS of VIRGIL. 


The SEVENTH BOOK of the JE N E I D * 


mill •-irTt-w’v— 


A R' G U M E N T. 

King Latinus entertains .'Eneas, and promifcs him his only daughter Lavinia, the heircfs of his crown. Turnus 
being in love with her, favoured by her mother , andJlirrcd up by Juno and AletElo, breaks the treaty which 
Was made, and engages in his quarrel Mazentius, Camilla, Meffapus, and many other of the neighbouring 
princes, whofc forces, and the names of their commanders arc particularly related. 


A ND thou, O matron of Immortal feme! 

Here dying, to the fhore haft left thy name ; 
Cajeta (till the place is call’d from thee.t 
The nurfe of great Eneas’ infancy. 

Here reft: thy bones in rich Hefpcria ’s plains. 

Thy name (’tis all a ghoft can have) remains. 


NOTES. 

* A new feene of a&ion here prefents itfelf to' 
our great poet. In the fix firft books he has imi¬ 
tated the Odyffey ; in the fix laft he propofes the 
Iliad for his pattern. He himfelf gives us notice 
by the invocation towards the beginning of this fe- 
venth book, that he took this part to be more im¬ 
portant than the firft. Notwithftanding which, by 
a kind of deftiny common to moft works, thefe fix 
laft books are not fo much efteemed as the firft fix, 
and much lefs read. But, upon a clofe examina¬ 
tion, and upon a general furvey of the whole, we 
cannot difeover the reafon of this. It is certain, 
that as the poet had revifed them lefs frequently than 
the firft, their verfification is not fo perfedl. But as 
to their difpofition, their fidlions, &c. they are 
certainly not inferior to the firft. This feventh 
book upon the whole contains as many pleafing 
circumftances as are to be found in any other : we 
have in every part of it the marvellous, and it is 
filled with fo great a variety of events, that there are 


Now when the prince her fun’ral rites had paid. 
He plough’d the 'Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. 
From land a gentle breeze arofe by night, I 

Serenely Ihone the ftars, the moon was bright, j- 
And the fea trembled with her filver light. J 

Now 


NOTES. 

few books where the ftory is more engaging. It’sr 
principal part is the review or catalogue of the 
forces, and it is eafily perceived that the poet has 
here raifed and exerted himfelf. 

+ What is faid of Cajeta in thefe firft four lines 
feems liable to objection. . She is not confiderable 
enough to be fo particularly taken notice of. But 
; we muft always remember, that the manners and 
. cuftoms of the ancients differed from our’s. The 
: nurfes of princes and great perfons were themfelves 
perfons of high quality : and even the office of a - 
nurfe, as fuch, was honourable. The poet there- 
. fore having, at the conclufion of the preceding book, 
mentioned the harbour of Cajeta (as it was actually 
called in his -time) in which the fleet was at an¬ 
chor, at once does honour to his hero and his 
country by this fiction. Thus Mifenus and Pali- 
nurus had before given nanjes to other parts of 
Italy. 
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Now near the fhelves of Circe's {hores they run, 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the fun,) 

A dang’rous coal!: the Goddefs wades her days 
In joyous fongs, the rocks redound her lays : 

In fpinntng, or the loom, file fpends the night. 

And cedar brands fupply her father’s light. 

From hence were heard (rebellowing to the main,) 
The roars of lions that refufe the chain ; 

The grunts of bridled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves that ftun the faitors 
cars .* 

Thefe from their caverns, at the clofe of night, 

Fill the fad ilie with horror and affright. 

•Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe s 
pow’r 

(That watch’d the moon and planetary hour) 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fliapes confin’d. 

Which monitors, left the Trojans pious holt 
Should hear or touch upon th' inchanted cc-ad, 
Propitious Neptune fleer’d their coaft by night 
With riling gales, that fped their happy flight. 


note s. 

* This whole defeription is borrowed from Ho¬ 
mer, OdyJJ'. io. and highly improved; for it mult 
be confelfcd, that the epithets and fhort deferiptions 
applied'to the nature of each favage, are beautiful 
additions. Virgil like-wife differs from ITomer in the 
manner of the defeription : Homer draws the beads 
with a gentlenefs of nature ; Virgil paints them 
with the fiercenefs of lavages. The reafon of Ho¬ 
mer's conduit is, becaufe they flill retained the fen- 
timents of men, in the form of beads, and confe- 
tjuently their native tendernefs.—To this remark 
we fhall fubjoin, that Virgil heightens the allegory, 
by reprehending thefe lovers of fenftial pleafure, not 
only difguifed in the (liape of beads, but endued 
likewife with their favage difpofitions. Not to men¬ 
tion, that the hearing-their roarings at a didance, a 
circumftance not found in Homer, is very affeiting 
to the imagination. Milton, in his exquifite drama. 
Counts, had an eye to this paffage : 

-Whence night by night 

He and his mondrous rout are heard to howl 
Tike flabled wolves, or tvgers at their prey. 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate, 

In their obfctired haunts of inmoft bowers. 

And Spencer, Fairy Sjjueen, B. 2. C. 12. 

Ere long they heard an hideous bellowing 
Of many beads, that roar’d outrageoufly.^ 

+ This is the mod charming l'cene in nature ; 
and the picture of it which Virgil has given us can 
never enough be admired. Monfteur S eg rajs, in 
No. j. 


Supply’d with thefe, they fkim the founding fliore. 
And hear the fwelling furges vainly roar. 

Novr when the rofy morn began to rife. 

And wav’d her faffron dreamer thro’ the Ikies ; 
When Thetis blufh’d in purple not her own, 

And from her face the breathing winds arc blown ; 
A Bidden filenee fat upon the fca, 

And fweeping oars with druggling urge their way. 

The Trojan from the main beheld a wocd,+ 
Which thick with diaries and a brown horror flood: 
Betwixt the trees the Tyber took his courfe. 

With whirlpools dimpled; and with downward force 
That drove.the land along, lie took his way. 

Anti roll’d his yellow billows to the feu. 

About him, and above, and round tlie wood. 

The birds that haunt the borders of his Hood, 

That bath’d within, or balk’d upon his fide. 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. 

The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide thro’ the gloomy fhade, and leave the main. 

Now, Erato, thy poet’s mind infpire, £ 

And fill his foul, with thy celeftial fire. 

__.___ Rcla.te 

notes. ’ " 

proving that the action of the JEneid is included in 
the compafs of a year, obferves from this paffage 
that the :Trojan fleet entered the mouth of the Tiber 
in the fpring, becaufe of the pleafantnefs of the 
fc-afon, and the tinging of the birds ; from whence 
we further obferve, that Virgil, and other great po¬ 
ets, often give us thefe and fuch like deferiptions, 
not purely for their own fakes ; but to convey' l’ome 
other and more important idea into the mind. As 
painters, in reprefenting a battle or a triumph, or 
the like, adorn the edge of the piece with trees ci¬ 
ther green with leaves, or naked, &e. not purely for 
the fake of embellifhment (though they are embel- 
lifhments too) but to fhew the time of the year in 
which the aiStion was performed. 

I P.nams ayd fome others obfeiVe, that Virgil in¬ 
vokes the mufe Erato, who prefided over love af¬ 
fairs, becaufe the tranfadlions in this laic part of the 
JEneid, turn upon the contentions betwixt Trtrnus 
and /Eneas, for the fair Lavbiia. This obfervatiori 
may at full fight appear too refined : but that Virgil 
here invokes Erato, as the mufe prefiding over love- 
affairs, is evident ; for his words are a tranfeript of 
thofc of Apollonius, where the amour commences 
between Af.dea and Jajon . Apollonius afterwards 
gives a reafon, why he particularly invoked Erato : 
Thy fongs the rites of Cyprian blifs proclaim, l 
Thy Toothing numbers melt the frozen dame', c 
And hence with love is ftampt thy fa v’rite name, j 

Book ~i- 

II h 
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Relate what Latium was, her ancient kings ; 
Declare the pall and prefent flare of things': 

When firft the Trojan fleet Auf.tr.in fought ; 

And how tile rivals lov'd, and how they fought. 
Thc-fe are my theme, and how the war began. 
And hint concluded by the godlike man. 

For I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

Which princes and their people did engage : 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 
In fighting holds purfu’d and found their fate: 
That rous’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, • 
And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. 

A larger fccne of aiSlion is difplay’d, 

And riling lienee a greater work is weigh’d. 

Latinus old and mild had long polfcfs’d 
The Latium feeptre, and Ills people blefs’d : 

His father Faunas; a Laurcntian dame 
His mother, fair A'larica was her name. 

But Faunas came from Picas, Picus drew 
His birth front Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn authof of his family. 

But this old peaceful prince, as heav’n decreed. 
Was blefs’d with no male ilftie to fuccced : 

H is fons in blooming youth were fnatch’d by fate ; 
One only daughter heir’d the royal date. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led. 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among the crowd, but far above the rc-ll, 

Young 'Tanias to the beauteous maid addrefs’d. 
Turnus, for high defeent and graceful mien, 

’Was firft, and favour’d by the Latian queen : 

With him flic (trove to join Lavinia’s hand ;. 

But dire portents the purpos’d match withftand. 
Deep in the palace, of long growth there ftood 
A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid ; whole holy hair 
Was kept, and cut with fuperflilious care. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d. 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d ; 
And Iaft, in honour of his new abode. 

He vow’d the laurel to the laurel’s God. 


note s. 

w Father Hardouin attempts to prove from this 
paflhge, that the JEncid was the work of modern 
impellers; but at the fame time greatly betrays his 
own ignorance of ancient cuftoms. • How can a 
king’s daughter, fays lie, be reprefented with a 
crown upon her head, before that infign was ever 
made ufe of ? Bcfides, fays he, no woman is to be 
fecn with, a crown on coins, till the 13th century; 
and thence concludes, that the JEneid was compofed 
after that time. But it is notorious, that thofe who 


I -It happen’d once, (a boding prodigy,) 

A fvveirm of bees, that cut the liquid fky. 

Uni mown from whence they took their airy flight. 
Upon the topmolr branch in clouds alight : 

Titcrc with their clafping feet together clung. 

And a long chiller from the laurel hung. 

An ancient augur prophcTy’ti from hence: 

Behold on Latian ihores a foreign prince ! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy Hands, j 
To the fame parts on earth : his army lands ; f- 
The town he conquers, and the tovv'r commands. J 
Yet more, when fair La-Aria fed the fire, 

Before the Gods, and flood befidc her fire ; 

Strange to relate, the flames, involv’d the fmoke 
Of incenlc from the facred altar broke ; 

Caught her diflicveH'd hair and rich attire ; 

Her crowns and jewels crackled in the fire 
From thence the fuming trail began to fpread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. 

This new portent the feer with wonder views ; 
Then pauling, thus his prophecy renews. 

The nymph who fcatters flaming fires around, 

Shall fhine with honour, ihall herfelf be crown’d: 
But, caus’tl by her irrevocable fate. 

War fhall the country wade, and change the flate, 
Latinus, frighted with this dire portent, 

I For counfel :o his father Faunas went; 

And fought the fhades renown’d for prophecy. 
Which near AU/unca 's fiilph’rous fountain lie. 

To thofe the Latian and the Sabine land 
Fly when diflrefs’d, and thence relief demand. 

The prieft on fkins of off’rings takes his eafe. 

And nightly vifions in bis llumber fees : 

A fwarm of thin aerial fhapes appears. 

And Hutt’ring round his temples ileafs his ears : 
Thcfe he confulls, the future fates to know, 

From pow’rs above, and from the fiends below. 
Here for the God’s advice Latinus flies, 

OfFring a hundred fiieep for facrifice : 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retir’d .t 
j No 


NOTES. 

facrificed, whether kings or private perfons, always 
performed that ceremony with a crown on their 
heads. La Cerda thinks, that Lavinia is here rc- 
prefented crowned according to the ancient cuftom 
of virgins, when they were about to marry. 

+ This folemn deftription of confulting the old 
God Faunas, the lying in the temple upon the 
fkins of the facrificed fheep, -the feeing phantoms 
gliding along, and the hearing an awful voice from 
the depth of the foreft, are all of them circinnfhtnces 

inexpreflibly 
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No {boner were his eyes in dumber bound, 
When from above a more than mortal found 
Invades his eats, and thus the vifion fpoke: 
Seek not, my feed, in Latlan bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia, nor the Gods provoke.* 

A foreign fon upon the Ihorc deirends, 

Whofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
His race in arms, and arts of peace renown'll, 
Nor Lathtm fliall contain, nor Europe bound: 
’Tis their’s whate’er the fun furvcys around. 
Thcfe anfwers, in the lilcnt night receiv'd. 

The king him (Ilf divulg'd, the land believ’d: 


inexpreflibly affedting to the imagination. It was 
a fuperllitious ctilloin among the ancients, to deep 
in the temples of the Gods whom they confulted, 
by way of obtaining their anfwers in dreams. 
Spencer alludes to this ceremony, (Fairy ghtcen, 
b. 5. c. 7.) where Britomart lleeps in the tempi 
of Ijis. Strabo , lib. 16, has fpoken concerning the 
temple of JeruJalcm , as a place of this nature; 
“ where (fays he) the people either dreamed for 
themfelves, or procured fome good dreamer to do 
it-:” by which it Ihould feem that he had read fome- 
thirig concerning the vifions of their prophets, as 
that which Samuel had when lie was ordered a 
third time to fleep before the ark, and upon doing 
fo, had an account of the deftruction of Eli's houfe: 
or that which happened to Solomon after having fa- 
crificed before the ark at Gtbeon. The fame author 
has alfo mentioned the temple of Seraph, in book 
17, as a place for receiving oracles by dreams. 

* This anfvvcr is given by Fuunus hintfeJf, and 
not by the oaks which Latitats confulted. This 
adds a weight and importance to the oracle. 

+ bounders of colonics ought to accnllom them¬ 
felves to live upon a little; the woods and wild 
feenes where they generally land, muft neceflarily 
afford but a very favage kind of food'and entertain¬ 
ment. 

^ This will be a proper place to infert fome ufe- 
fttl obfervations, which will be of great fervice in 
explaining and illuflrating, not only this, but many 
other pallages in the poem. The flory of JEneas, 
on which Virgil founded his poem, was very bare of 
circumstances, and by that means afforded him op¬ 
portunity of enibellifhing it with ft biion, and giving 
a full range to his own invention. We find, how¬ 
ever, that he has interwoven, in the courte of his 
fable, the principal particulars, which were general¬ 
ly believed among the Roman*, of JEneas’ s voyage 
and fettlement in Italy. The reader may find an 
abridgment of the whole flory, as collected out of 


!! The fame, thro’ all the neighb’ring nations flew. 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 

Beneath a fhady tree the hero fpread ") 

His table on the ttirf, with cakes of bread, l 

Anti with his chief; on foreli fruits he fed. j 

They fat, and (not without the God’s com¬ 
mand) T 

Their homely fare di/patch’d: the hungry band 
Inv.tde their trenchers next, and foon devour. 

To mend the fcantv meal, their cakes of flow’r. 

I Afeunius this obfbrv'd, and finding faid, 

■See, we devour the plates on which we fed. ± 
_ The 

N O T E S. ——— 

j the ancient hillorians, and as it was received among 
j the Romans, in Isieuyfms Hnlicttrnnjjeus. Since none 
i of the critics have conlkkred Virgil s fable, with rela¬ 
tion to this hiltory of /Eneas, it may not be perhaps 
•uniis to examine it in this light,"fo far as regards 
our prefent purpofe. Whoever looks into’ the 
abridgment above mentioned, will find that the cha¬ 
racter of JEneas is filled with piety to the Gods, and 
a fuperllitious obfervation of prodigies, oracles, 
and predictions; Virgil has not only prefer vet! this 

I character in the peribn of JEneas, but has given a 
place in his poem to thole particular prophecies, 
which he found recorded of hint in hiltory and tra- 
ditioa. The poet took the matters of fait as they 
came down to him, and circumltanced them after 
his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable, or furpriilng. Wo believe very 
many readenrs have been (hocked at that ludicrous 
prophecy, which one of the harpies pronounces to 
the Trojans in the third book, namely, that before 
they had built their intended city, they Ihould be re¬ 
duced to hunger to eat their very tables. But when 
they hear that this was one of the circnmftduces that 
had been tranfmitted to the Romans in the hiltory" 
of JEneas, they' will think the poet did ve 1 y vt ell in 
| taking notice of it. The hiitorian above-mentioned 
acquaints us, a prophetefs had foretold JEneas, that 
he Ihould take his voyage weflward, till his compa¬ 
nions fhould eat their tables: and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating their 
flefh upon cakes of bread for want of other conve- 
niencies, they afterwards fed upon the cakes them¬ 
felves : upon which one of the company fuid merrily, 
we. are eating our tables. They immediately took 
the hint, fays the hiitorian, and concluded the pro¬ 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think it 
proper to omit fo material a particular in the hif- 
tory of JEneas, it may be worth while to confider, 
with how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
taken off every thing that might have appeared im¬ 
proper 
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The fpeech had omen, that the ’Trojan race 
Should find repofe, and this the time and place. 
/Eneas took the word, and thus replies, 
fConfelTing fate with wonder in his eyes :) 

All hail, O earth ; all hail my houlholri Gods, * 
Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes ! 

For thus shichifrs prophefy’d of old. 

And this our fatal place of reft foretold. 

“ When on a foreign lliore, inftead of meat, 

“ By famine forc’d, your trenchers you (hall eat. 
Then cafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

“ And the long labours of your voyage end. 

Remember on that happy coaft to build, 

“ And with a trench inelofe the fruitful field.” 

This was that famine, this the fatal place. 

Which ends the wand’ring of our exil’d race. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ "1 
To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, <- 

And what the men; but give this day to joy. J 
Now pour to 'Jove, and after Jove is blelt. 

Call great AnchiJes to the genial feafi: 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught; 
Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

Thus having laid, the hero bound his brows 
With leafy, branches ; then perform’d his vows: 
Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

Then earth, the mother of the heav’nly race; 

The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown, 
And night, and all the liars that gild her fable throne; 
And ancient Cybcl and Idtcan Jove ; 

And laft his fire below, and mother queen above. 
Then heav’n’s high monarch thunder’d thrice 
aloud: 

And thrice he (hook aloft a golden cloud. 

Soon through the joyful camp a rumor flew ; 

The time was come their city to renew : 


Then ev’ry brow with ohparful green is crown’d. 
The fcafls arc doubled, and the bowls go round. 

When next the rofy morn tlifclos’d the day. 

The fcou.ts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives’ names, their towns, explore 
Thecoalls, and windings of the crooked lliore. k 
Here Tiber flows, and here Numicus (lands, 

Here warlike Latins hold the happy lands. 

The pious chief, who fought by peaceful ways - 
To found his empire, and his town to raife, 

A hundred youths from all his train feiedls, 

And to tire Latian court their courfe dirndls; 

( The fpacious palace where tlie prince rclides;) 

And all their heads with wreaths of olives hides. 
They go commiilion’d to require a peace; 

And carry prcfcnts to procure accefs. 

Thus while they fpcecl their pace, the prince dc- 
figns 

The new defied feat, and draws the lines ; + 

The Trojans round the place arampire cad. 

And pallilades about the trenches plac’d.. 

Mean time the train, proceeding-on their way,. 
From far the town and lofty tovv’rs furvey : 

At length approach the walls : without the gate 
They fee the boys and Latian youths debate 
The martial prizes on the dully plain : 

Some drive the cars, and fome the couifers rein; 
Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory. 

And fome with darts their aflive finews try. 

A polling meflenger difpatch’d from hence. 

Of this lair troop advis’d their aged prince. 

That foreign men of mighty Haturc came ; 

Uncouth their habit, and unknown their name. 

The king ordains theii entrance, and afeends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. 

The 


NOTES. 

proper for a paflage in an heroic poem. The pro- 
phetefs, who foretells it, is an hungry harpy, as the 
perfon who difeovers it is the young AJcanius . 

Hens etiam wenfas conftmimus, inquit lulus. 

Such an obfervation, whiell is beautiful in the mouth 
of a boy, would have been ridiculous from any other 
of the company. The viola re tiwnu informs us. 
that the ancients looked upon their tables as facred 
things. 

* The original i= hie patrla ejl i Catrou tranflates 
thefe words, this is our ancient country ; meaning 
that the Trojans we:e defeended from Darilanus, 
who was an Italian. This interpretation adds much 
greater dignity to the fentiment, than if we under- 
Itand it limply (as moll of the interpreters do) that- 
this is the country due to me by fate. 

+ Scaliger, book 3, of his Poet, obferve?,- that 

a ^ 


n o r e s. 

there is a general rcfemblance between Ulvffes in 
Homer, and /Eneas in Virgil; and that /Eneas adls in 
the fame manner as UivJ/'es. The hero of the Greek 
poet, Odyj]'. 10, mounts a cliff after his arrival in the 
ille of Circe, to fee if he could difeover any marks of 
culture, and to liften if he could hear any human 
voice. This is a pleafing image; and, as Eujlafhhts 
obferves, Uiyffes himfelf lakes a general view of the 
ifland, but lends his companions for a more particu¬ 
lar information. 

% The ancients generally marked the limits of 
their cities or encampments with a plough. This 
they drew round in a circle: hence fome imagine, 
that urbs is derived from orbis, or urban;, which is 
the plough-tail. TJrbare (according to Varrdj is 
aratro dejintre. 
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The palace built by Picits, vaft and proud. 
Supported by a hundred pillars flood 
And round encompafs’d with a rifirig wood. 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. 
Surpriz’d at once with rev’rcnce and delight. 

There kings receiv’d the marks of fov'reign pow’r : 
In (late the monarch march'd, the lictors bore 
Their awfi.l axes and the rods before. 

Here the tribunal flood, the houfc of pray’r. 

And here the facred fenators repair : : " 

All at large tables in long order fet, 

A tarn tbeir offering, and a ram their meat. + 

Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood. 

Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike 
flood. ;t 

Old Saturn with his crooked fey the on high, 

And Pains, that led the colony; 

And ancient 'Janas, with his double face. 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 

There flood Sabinas, planter of the vines; 

On a fhort pruning-hook his head reclines. 

And fludioully l'urvcys the gen’rous wines. 

Then warlike kings, who for their country fought. 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. 
Around the polls hung helmets, darts, and fpcars; 1 
A/ld captive chariots, axes, fhields, and bars, [ 
And broken beaks of fliips, the trophies of their | 
wars. J 

Above the reft, as chief of all the band. 

Was Picas plac’d, a buckler in his hand; 

His other wav'd a long divining wand. 

Girt in hisgabin gown the hero fat: 

Yet could not with his art avoid his fate. 


} 


} 


NOTES. 

* The ancients generally held their affemblies for 
confulting about Hate affairs in their temples.' Thus 
Dido gave audience to the Trojans in the temple of 
Juno, book 4. 

t In this manner of fitting there was no diflinc- 
tion of feats. This too was the manner of dining 
among our anceftors, when the gorgeous feafl was, 
(as Milton deferibes it) ferved up in hall by lowers 
and fenefchals; before the noble fpirit of Britifh 
hofpitality made way. for the fopperies of France. 

5; There is a venerable air of antiquity, and of 
primaeval fimplicity in this defeription of the palace 
of Latinus , that is highly amufing; cl'pecially the 
flatues of the firflold kings of Latium. ft mult have 
been peculiarly affecling to the Romans , to read this 
account of their anceftors. 

§ Thus Polyphemus addreftes Ulyffis, and his 
«ew, in the gth book of the Odyfjiy : 

What are ye guefts ? on what adventure, fay, 

Thus far ye wander in the watry way ? 

No. 7. 


I For Circe long had lov'd the youth in vain, 

J Till love refus’d converted to difdain : 

| Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magic art, 

I She chang'd his form, who could not change his 
I heart. 

I Conftrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly, 
j With party-colour’d plumes, a chatt’ring pye. 

J In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

1 The feat of audience, old Latinus fat, 

Ij Then gave admiflion to the Trojan train, 

I And thus with pleafing accents he began: 

J Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name ye own, 
jj Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown ; 
j Say what you feek, and whither were you bound ? 

| Were you by flrc-fs of weather call a-ground r ^ 

1 Such dangers of the fea are often feen, 

| And oft befal to miferable men : 

| Or come your flapping in cur ports to lay. 

Spent and difabled in fo long a way r 

Say what you want, the Laiians you fhall find 

Not forc’d to goodnefs, but by will inclin’d ; 

For fince the time of Saturn’s holy reign. 

His hofpitable cufloms we retain. 

I call to mind, (but time the tale has worn) 

Th’ Arunci told, that Dardanus, tho’ born 
On Latian plains, yet fought the Phrygian fliore. 
And Sarnothracia, Samos (call’d before : 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his birth ; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence afeended to his kindred (kies, 

A God, and as a God augments their facrifice 
He faid : Ilioneus made this reply, \ 

I O king, of Paunus ’ royal family ! 

_ Nor 

N O T E S. 

Pirates, perhaps, who feek thro’feas unknown 
The lives of others, and expofe your own. 

Virgil in Latinus’s fpeech is more, polite in his 
fuppofitions concerning the Trojans, than the Greek 
poet in the addrefs of Polyphemus. But it may be 
laid, in defence of Homer, that it is quite in the 
character of the lavage giant Polypkemc to a fit the 
Greeks, whether they are not pirates. Such a ful- 
picion, without regard to thel'e new guefts, would 
have been Blocking and abfurd in -a civilized mo¬ 
narch. Add to this, that Polypi:erne’s queilion was 
very natural, as piracy was a common pradtice 
among the ancients, and was $iot looked upon as 
a difiionourable employment. Thucydides fays, that 
even in his time there were feveral uncivilized coun¬ 
tries in Greece, whole inhabitants lived both by fea 
and land, after the old barbarous manner. 

|| Ilioneus is every where introduced as the fpeaker: 
in the lirllbook, where he addreftes Dido, he is llyi- 
ed Maximus Ilioneus, ver. 525. Servius obferves, that 
I i Virgil 
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Nor wintry winds to Latium forc’d our way, 

Nor did the (tars our v.und’ring cotirfe betray. 
"Willing we fought your (bores, and hither bound, 
The port fo long delir’d at length we found. 

From our fweet homes and ancient realms ex- 
pell’d. 

Great as the greeted that the fun beheld. 

The God began our line who rules above, 

And as our race, our king defccnds from Jove ; 

And hither are we come by his command, 

To crave admilfion in your happy land. 

How dire a temped, from Mycetue pour'd, 

Our plains, our temples, and our towns devour’d ; 
"What was the evade of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook AJia' s crown with European arms ; 

- Ev'n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe earth is bounded by the frozen fea ; 

And fuch as, born beneath the burning (ky 
And fultry fun, betwixt the tropics lie : 

P’rom that dire deluge, thro’ the wat’ry wade. 

Such length of years, fuch various perils pad : 

At lad efcap'd to Latium we repair, *1 

To beg what you without your want may fpare, > 
The common water, and the common air ; J 

Sheds which ourfelves will build, and mean abodes. 
Fit co receive and ferve our banifh’d Gods. 

Nor our admilfion (hall your realm di(grace. 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. 

Be tides,"what endlefs honour you (hall gain. 

To fave and (belter Troy' s unhappy train. 

Now by my fov'reign and his fate I fwcar, 
RenovviVd for faitit in peace, for force in war. 

Oft our alliance other lands defir'd. 

And whet we feek of you of us requir’d. 

Defpife not then that in our hands we bear 
Thole holy boughs, and fuc with words of pray’r. 
Fate and the Gods, by their fupreme command. 
Have doom’d our thips to feek the Latian land. 

To thefe abodes our (ieet Apollo fends ; 

Here Day damn was horn, and hither tends ; 

o t J-: s, 

Virgil has not made him an orator without reafon ; 
for Homer tells us that Phorbas, the father of///s- 
1 ictn, always fought under the patronage and protec¬ 
tion of Mercury the God of eloquence. This addrefs 
of lliotieus, on the arrival of the Trojans , (hews the 
comnleat orator. It is not JEneas ; it is Dardanus 
himfelf, who is returned to his country : it is he 
whom the oracles directed to fearch out the Tiber; 
it is Dardanus that offers thefe prclcnts to Laii- 
nas. 

* The chara£lerifHc of Lai inns is piety, and a 
mod religious obfervance of oracles; of which he 


Where Tufcan Tiber rolls with rapid force. 

And where Nuviicus opes his holy fource. 

Betides, our prince prefonts, with his requeft. 

Some final 1 remains of what his (ire pollcfs’d. 

This golden charger fnatch’d from burning Trotf 
••Anchijcs did in facrifice employ : 

Thu*, royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and his golden feepter bore 
In full aflemblies, and in folemn games ; 

Thefe purple vefts were weav’d by Dardan dames. 

Thus while he fpoke, Latinus roll’d around 
His eves, and fix’d awhile upon the ground. 

Intent he feem’d, and anxious in his bread; 

Not by the feepter mov’d, or kingly ved: 

But pond’ring future things of wond’rous weight ; 
Succefiion, empire, and his daughter’s fate: *• 

On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. 

And then refolv’d what l'aunus had divin’d. 

This was the foreign prince by fate decreed 
To fhare his feeptre and Lavinia' s bed: 

This was the race that fare portents forefhew 
To fway the world, and land and fea fubdue. 

At length he rais'd his chearful head and fpoke: 

The povv’rs, faid he, the pow’rs we both invoke. 

To you, and your’s, and mine propitious be. 

And firm ourpurpofc with their augury. 

, Have what you a(k, your prefents I receive. 

Land where and when you pleai'e with ample leave ; 
Partake and life my kingdom as your own,. 

And {hull be your’s while I command the crown. 

I And if my wifh’d alliance plcafe your king, 

Tell him he (hould not fend the peace, but bring: 
Then let him not a friend’s embraces fear; 

The peace is made when I behold him here. 

Befides this anfwer, tell my royal gueft, 

I add to his commands my own requeft: 

One only daughter heirs my crown and (late, + 
Whom not our oracles, ftir heav’n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of th’ Aujonian line. 
___ A foreigja ■ 


N O T E S. 

* here di hoovers a mod finking infiance. He does not 

I regard the gifts nor (lory of the Trojans, fo much as 
he is tranfperted at the thoughts of marrying his 
daughter according to the direction of the Gods. 

t It looks very ungallant to us moderns, for a 
great king to offer his daughter to a ftranger, whom 
he had never fo much as feen. But the manners of 
the ancients were different from our’s. Befides, we 
5 mu ft remember what goes before. And even now 

I he does not offer his daughter, but only relates the 
oracle, and believes and hopes, it is to be inter-- 
preled in favour of /Eneas. 
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A foreign fon-in-law Ihall come from far, 

(Such is our doom,) a chief renown’d in war ; 
Whofc race ill all bear aloft the Lotion name. 

And thro’ the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. 
Himfelf to be the man the fates require, 

I lirmly judge, and what I judge defire. 

He faid, and then on each bellow’d a Heed ; 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed,* 

Stood ready, Ihining all, and fmoothly- drefs’d, 

Of thefe he chofe the faireft and the heft. 

To mount the Trojan troop ; at his command 
The Heeds caparifon’d with purple Hand; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of couriers born of hcav’nly breed ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d ethereal fire. 
Whom Circe Hole from her celeftial fire, 

]3y fubllituting mares produc'd on earth. 

Whole wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal 
birth. 

Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends. 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. 
Sublime on ilately Heeds the Trojans borne. 

To their expedling lord with peace return. 

But jealous Juno, from Pachynns' height, j 
As Hie from Argos took her airy flight, ^ i 

Beheld with envious eyes this hateful fight. J 

She faw the Trojan and his joyful train 
Defcend upon the iliore, defert the main ; 

Deiign a town, and with unhop’d fuccefs 
Th’ ambaifadors return with promis’d peace. 

Then pierc’d with pain, fhe fliook her haughty 
head. 

Sigh’d from her inward foul, and thus fhe faid : 

O hated offspring of my Phrygian foes! 

O fates of Troy, which Juno's, fates oppofe 1 

NOTES. 

* Virgil hardly ever mentions a horfe, but he has 
taken occafion to dwell for feme time on the beauty, 
furniture, or other circumflances belonging to this 
noble animal. The joy of Tamils at feeing his 
horfes approaching is Ibared by the poet himfelf, 
and mult be likewife by every reader of tafie. _ Our 
poet always takes care to place this creature in the 
belt light; and the third G eorgic is not the only 
part of his works, where he has done jufiice to an 
animal, for which-, it is plain, that he had a particu¬ 
lar love and efleem. 

f An ingenious and judicious critic (the late Mr. 
Smith of Chrijl Church j objects againft this palfage, 
as famewhat trifling and jingling, and more like 
one of Ovid's turns, than Virgil's majeftic fentences. 


Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain. 

But (lain, revive, and taken, ’fcape again r fi 
Whcn execrable Troy in aflics lay. 

Thro’ fires, and fwords, and l'cas, they forc’d their 
way. 

Then vanquifii’d Juno mull in vain contend, 

Her rage difarm’d, her empire at an end. 

Breathlefs and tir’d, is all my fuiy ipent. 

Or d. my glutted fplecn at length relent? 

As if’twerc little from their town to chace, 

I thro’ the fcas purfu’d their exil’d race : 

Engag’d the heav’ns, oppos’d tl.e ftormy main; 

But billows roar’d, and tempefls rag’d in vain. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 

When thefe they overpaid, and thole they Hum ? 

On Tiber's fliorcs they land, fecure of fi.te, 

I Triumphant o’er the florins and Juno’s hate. 

Mars could in mutual blood the Centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf gave way to Cynthia’s wrath; 

Who lent the tufky boar to Calydcn; 

What great offence had either people done ? 

But I, the confort of the thunderer. 

Have wag’d a long and unfuccefrful war : 

| With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil’ll. 

If native pow’r prevail not, mall I doubt 
To leek for needful fuccour from without: 

If Jove and heav’11 my jufl defires deny, 

Hell (hall the pow’r of heav’n and Jove fupply. 

Grant that the fate§ have firm’d by their decree 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy; 

At leaft I can defer the nuptial day. 

And with protradled wars the peace delay: 

With blood the dear alliance (hull be bought, 

And both the people near deltruction brought. 

So (ball the fon-in-law and lather join 
With ruin, war, and waite of either line. 
_ . O fatal 

" notes. 

But perhaps t'-ere is no reafon for this reflection. 
The fenfe of the place is, what really happened 
feems not to have happened : fo that they are, as it 
were, captives and no-captives, conquered and not. 
conquered, &c. But the wonder, it may be faid, is 
not great. They were conquered; yet not fo far> 
but that fome of them might efcapc: thole who 
were taken were really taken, but fome were not 
taken at all. This may be truly faid ; but after all, 
we mull not difiinguifli upon poetry with fuch lo- ■ 
gical exadlnefs. Virgil, we may be Hire, knew all 
this, as well as we could tell him ; but thought it 
not poetically improper to make Juno in her rage 
confound thefe idea's, and coniider the whole Trcjah 
people as one man. - 
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O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow’d 
With Phrygian, Lntian, and Rutilian blood!* 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 

Another queen, brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land! 

A focond Paris, differing but in name. 

Shall fire his country with a fecond flame. 

Thus having faid, (he finks beneath the ground 
With furious hafle, and flioots the Stygian found ; 
To roufe Alcclo from th’ infernal feat 
Of her dire fillers, and their dark retreat. 

This fury fit for her intent flic chofc, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. 

Ev’n Pluto hates his own miihapcn race ; + 

Her filler furies fly her hideous face ; 

So frightful are the forms the monitor takes. 

So fierce the hiflings of her fpcckled fnukes. 

Her 'Juno finds, and thus inflames her fpite: 

O virgin daughter of eternal night, ^ 

Give me this once thy labour to fuftain 
My right, and execute my juft difdain. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince: 
Expel from Italy that odious name. 

And let not Juno fuffer in her fame. 

’Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a (late. 

Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate, 

And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 

Thy hand o’er towns the fun’ral torch difplays, 
And forms a thoufand ills ten thoufand ways. 
Now (hake from out thy fruitful bread the feeds 
Of envy, dlfcord, and of cruel deeds : 

Confound the peace eftablifh’d, and prepare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Smear’d as fhe was with black G or gone an blood, 
The fury fprang above the Stygian flood; § 

And on heir wicker wings, fublime thro’ night. 
She to the Latian palace took her flight: 

NOTES. 


There fought the queen’s apartment, Hood before 
The peaceful threfhold, and befieg’d the door. 
Relilefs Amata lay, her {welling bread 1 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus difpoffcfs’d, 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gued. J 

From her black bloody locks the fury (hakes 
Her darling plague, the fav’rite of her fnakes : 
With her full force file threw the pois’nous dart, 
And fix’d it deep within Amata's heart; 

That thus envenom’d (lie might kindle rage. 

And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age. 
Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent Ikims 
Setwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 

Mis baleful breath inlpiring as he glides. 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides; 

Now like a fillet to her head repairs, |j 
And with her circling volumes folds her hairs; 

At fird the filent venom (lid with cafe. 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees ; 

Then ere th’ infected mafs was fir’d too far. 


In plaintive accents fhe began the war. 

And thus befpoke her hufband : Shall, fhe faid, 
A wand’ring prince enjoy Lavinia’s bed? 

If nature pleads not in a parent’s heart. 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert : 

I know, my deared lord, the time will come. 
You would in vain reverfc your cruel doom: 
The faithlefs pirate foon will fet to fca. 

And bear the royal virgin far away ! 

A gued like him, a Trojan gued before. 

In (hew of friendfliip, fought the Spartan Chore, 
And ravifh’d Helen from her hufband bore. 


Think on a king’s inviolable word, 

And think on Turnus, her once plighted lord : 

To this falfe foreigner you give your throne. 

And wrong a friend, a kinlinan, and a fon. 

Refume your ancient care ; and if the God, 

Your fire, and you, refolve on foreign blood ; 

Know 


note s. 


* Thefe lines in Virgil are drong to the lad de- 

5 ree, and come with great weight from a Deity of 
’uno's authority. They are indeed a preparative 
adequate and proportionable to the bloody and 
eventful war occafioned by Lavinia, and which takes 
tip the enfuing part of the poem. 

+ The thought of Pluto himfelf hating this terri¬ 
ble monder, is nobly conceived. Spencer fpeaking 
of Echidna, in his Fairy Jhycen, has a fimilar paflage. 
Echidna is a monder direful dread. 

Whom Gods do hate, and heav’ns abhor to fee; 
So hideous is her fhape, fo huge her head. 

That even the hellifh fiends affrighted bee 
At fight thereof, and from her prefence flee. 


j; One cannot forbear obferving the fire, fpirit, and 
propriety of this fpeech ; and with what f orce the 
character of the enraged Juno Is fupported. 

§ Virgil does not give his readers any anfwer of 
the fury: file is filent, but immediately executes the 
order of Juno. Great is the art of knowing how 
to introduce fpeeches in epic poetry, or to omit 
them with propriety and decorum. 

j[ Admirable is this defeription ; efpecialiy thofe 
dreadful circumfiances of the ferpent’s gliding 
through ail the queen’s garments, and winding 
round her temples like a fillet, and round her bofom! 
&c. 
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Know, all are foreign, in a larger fenfe. 

Not born your fubjedls, or deriv’d from hence. 
Then if the line of "Turnus you retrace, 

He fprings from Inachus, of A rgive race.* 

But when fhe law her reafon iliy fpent. 

And could not move him from liis fix’d intent, 

She flew to rage ; for now the fnake polTefs’d 
Her vital parts, and poifon’d all her brealt ; 

She raves, fire runs with a diftradted pace. 

And fills with horrid howls the public place. 

And, as young flriplings whip the top for fport. 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout; 

They lafh aloud, each other they provoke, 

And lend their little fouls at ev’ry ftroke: 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidft the crowd, and kindles as fhe goes. 

Not yet content, the flrains her malice more. 

And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before : 

She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along ; + 
Wand’ring thro’woods and wilds, and devious ways, 
And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. 

She feign’d the rights of Bacchus, cry’d aloud. 

And to the buxom God the virgin vow’d. 

Evoe, O Bacchus! thus began the fong. 

And Evoe! anfwer’d all the female throng: 

O virgin ! worthy thee alone, fhe cry’d ; 

O worthy thee alone, the crew reply’d; 

For thee fhe feeds her hair, fhe leads thy dance. 

And with thy winding ivy wreaths her lance. 

Like fury feiz’d the refl; the progrefs known. 

All feek the mountains, and forfake the town : 

All clad in fkins of beails the jav’lin bear, "1 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair, k 
And flirieks and fhoutings rend thefufPring air. J 
The queen herfelf, infpir’d with rage divine, 

Shook high above her head a flaming pine; 

Then roll’d her haggard eyes around the throng. 
And fung in Turnus ’ name the nuptial fong. 
lo ye Lotion dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen, Amata, dear ; 

- NOTES. 

* Inachus was the firfl king of Argos; Clemens 
Alexandrlnus reports, that he was cotemporary with 
Mojcs. Acrijitts, defcended from Inachus, was the 
laft king of Argos, from whence he removed his feat 
of empire to Alycenee. 

. + This incident of the queen’s running into the 
woods and mountains. with her fellow' Bacchanals, 
adds much to the heightening and fwelling of the 
confufion and madnefs. 

No. 7. 


If there be here, fhe faid, who dare niaintan 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain; 
Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair. 

And orgies and nodlurnal rites prepare. 

Amato's bread the fury thus invades, 

A.»d fires with rage amid the fylvan (hades. 

Then when (lie found her venom fpread fo far. 

The royal houfe embroil’d in civil war, 

Rais'd on her dufky wings fhe cleaves the fkies. 

And fceks the palace where young Turnus lies. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
By Danac, pregnant with almighty gold; 

Who fled her father’s rage, and with a train "J 
Of following Argives, thro’, the ftormy main, * 
Driv’n by the fouthern blaffs, was fated here to f 
reign. J 

’Twas Ardua once, now Ardea's name it tears. 
Once a fair city, now confum’d with years. 

Here in his lofty palace Turnus lay, 

Betwixt the confines of the night and day. 

Secure in fleep: the fury laid aflde 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods try’d 
The foulnefs of th’ infernal form to hide. 

Propp’d on a ftaff, flte takes the trembling mien. 
Her face is furrow’d, and her front obfeene ; 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheek file draws. 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws ; 

Her hoary hair with holy fillets bound. 

Her temples with an olive wreath are crown’d. 

Old Calibc, who kept the facred fane 
Of Juno, now Hie feern’d, and thus began. 
Appearing in a dream, to rouze the carelefs man: 
Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil fullain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ; 

Win for a Trojan head to wear tiie prize, 

Ufurp thy crown, enjoy thy victories ? 

The bride and feepter which thy blood has bought. 
The king transfers, and foreign heirs are fought: 
Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers on the dufty plain. 

Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Protedl the Latians in luxurious eafe. 

This 


notes. 

J What elegance of madnefs is this!—It was 
cuftomary for young virgins to confecrate their hair 
to fome deity; this they nouriflied with particular 
care, and never cut it off till juft before marriage, 
and then it was hung up in the temple of the deity 
to whom it was devoted. All the following def- 
cription is animated with true poetic enthufiafm. 
One is ready to cry out with Horace, while one is 
perufme it, -Quo me Bacche rafts tuiplenum? - 

Kk 
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This dream ail-pow’rful Juno fends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 

arm your Ardcans , iflue to the plain. 

With faith to-friend, affault the Trojan train ; 

Their thoughllefs chiefs, tlieir painted fhips that lie 
In Tiber's mouth, with fire and fword de/troy. 

"The Lallan king, unlcfs he fliall -fuhmit-. 

Own his oid promife, and his new forget, 

Let him in arms the pov/’r of Turnus prove. 

And learn to fear whom he difdains to love ; 

For inch ’s heav'n's command: the youthful prince 
With fcorn teply’d, and made tliis bold delencc: 

You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 

'flic Phrygian fleet is landed on the lliore : 

I neither fear nor will provoke the war ; 

My fate is Juno's mod peculiar care. 

But time lias made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 

Go, be the temple and the Gods your care ; 

Permit the men the thought of peace and war. 

Thefe haughty words Aleclo's rage provoke,"' 

And frighted Turnus trembled as Ihc fpokc. 

Her eyes: grew iliffen’d, and with fulphur burn ; 

Her hideous looks and hellifli form return; 

Her curling fnakes with hillings fill the place. 

And open all the furies of her face ! t 
Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, T 
She caft him backward as he (trove to rile, j- 

And, ling’ring, fought to frame fome new replies. J 
High on her head lhe rears two twilled fnakes, "1 
Pier chains (he rattles, and her whip (he (hakes, l 
And churning bloody foam thus loudly fpeaks: J 
Behold whom time lias made to dote, and tell 
Of arms imagin’d in her lonely cell: 

Behold the fates’ infernal minifter; 

War, death, deflruetion, in my hand I bear.’ 

note s. 

* Juvenal was particularly (truck with this def- 
•eription.. tie (Ingles it out from all other inftances, 
as a pafiage where Virgil had exerted his poetical 
fire in the greateft degree. 

t This whole defcription is perhaps the mod fub- 
lime, and mod fpirited of all the JEncid. The cir- 
cumdances of her changing her afiiimed appearance 
into her real terrible perfonage, her enlarging and 
fpreading to the fight, the hiding of the ferpents round 
her head, the rolling her eyes, (hatching two ferpents 
from her head, and clanging her founding W'hip, and 
throwing the torches into hi^ bread to inflame him, 
are all conceived in the loftied and livelied manner 
imaginable. 

i Nothing can give us a greater and more terri¬ 
ble idea of human rage and fiercenefs, than the boil¬ 
ing of liquor in a cauldron- The whole fimile (the 


Thus having faid, her fmould’ring torch imprefs’d 
'With, her full force,-flic plung’d into his bread. 
Aghaft he wak’d, and, darting from his bed, 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread : 
Arms, arms, he cries; my fword and fhield pre¬ 
pare; 

He breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war. 

So when with crackling (lames a cauldron fries, ± 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above their brims thev force tlieir fiery way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

The peace polluted thus, a cholen band 
He fird commifiions to the Latina land. 

In threat’ning cmbaily ; then rais’d the red, 

To meet in arms th’ intruding Trojan gucil;" 

To force the foes from the Lavinian (liorc, 

And Italy's endanger’d peace redore. 

Himfelf alone an equal match he boads. 

To fight the Phrygian and Aufmirn hods. 

The Gods invok’d, the Rutult prepare 
Their arms, and warm each other to the war. 

His beauty thefe, and thole his blooming age. 

The red his -houfc and his own fame engage. 

While Turnus urges thus his enterpriie. 

The Stygian fury to the Trojans flies : 

New frauds invents, and takes a fleepy dand. 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. 
Where fair AJcnnius and his youthful train 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain, 
And pitch their toils around the fliady plain. 

The fury fires the pack; they fmifF, they vent. 

And feed their hungry nodrils with the feent. 

’Twas of a well-grown dag, whole antlers rife 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the (kies: 
From this light caufe, th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifehief, hate and wars. 

' _ The 

NOTES. 

hint of which, for it is no more, is taken from the 
2 id Iliad of Homer) is in every part admirable: and 
there are few beauties, even in Virgil himfelf, pre¬ 
ferable to this. We will not tranferibe the whole; 
but refer to the lad line only. Let any man con¬ 
sider how the flakes of fmoke follow, and feem to 
pufli forward one another, as they afeend into the 
air ; and then take notice of this verfe : 

Nee, jam, Jc, capit, unda: volat, vapor, ater, ad auras. 
We have added a comma to every' word, that the 
j reader may obferve the cadence, and feeming' length 
of the verfe, plainly exprefling the long fpires and 
wreaths of fmoke. It feems almofl as long as two; 
and yet does not all conlid of dadtyls : fo ingeniouf- 
ly judicious is the difpofition or fituation of the 
words. 
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The dately bead the two Tyrrheidts bred, 
Snatch’d from his dam, and the-tame youngling fed 
Their father 'Tyrrheus did his i’odder bring, 

Txrrhcrts, chief ranger to tire Lati.m king : * 

Their filler Sylvia cheridl’d with her care 
The little wanton, and did wreaths prepared* 

To hang his budding horns ; with ribbons ty’d 
His tender neck, and comb’d his iilken hide. 

And bath’d his body. Patient of command. 

In time he grew, and growing us’d to hand : 

He waited at his matter’s board for food, 

Then fought his lavage kindred in the wood ; 
Where gazing all the day, at night he came 
To his known lodgings, and.his country dame. 
This houthold bead, ■ that us’d the woodland 
grounds, 

Was view’d at fird by the young hero's hounds. 

As down the dream he fwam, to feek retreat 
In the cfool waters, and to quench his heat. 


This paftage in the original is all in Firgil’s 
true paftoral dyl'e; and mod of the lines in it run in 
Iiis paftoral, rather than Ids epic verlineafion. Wc 
will explain : if Handel was to fet feyeral poems, 
of different forts, though alI in ten fyllable verle, 
to mufic ; the- general character of his compofition 
for elegy, would be mournful; for an epifhalaraium, 
joyous,- for a paftoral , fwcct; for a didadlic poem, 
j'cdatc; and for an epic, majeflic. A good poet 
fhould obferve the fame difference in the flow of 
his numbers, for inch different fubjefls, as the 
other would in the air of his mufic. To make this 
the more generally intelligible, it may not be im¬ 
proper jud to add an indancc of each of the forts of 
veriification above-mentioned. 

r. The mournful. 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells, 

Where heav’nly-penlive contemplation dwells. 

Eloifa to Abelard. 

2 . The joyous. 

And in the fparkling goblet laughs the wine. 

OdyfTey. 

.Jj _• 

3 . The fzueet. 

Ye fhady beeches, and ye cooling dreams. 

Pope’s zd Paftoral. 

4. The fedute. 

Laugh where we mud, be candid where we can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Ethic Epifdcs. j 

5 . The mnjcjlic. 

jfove on his couch reclin’d his awful head. 

And juno {lumber’d on the golden bed. 

Stench, f 


j Afcanins young, and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

| Which pierc’d his bowels thro’ his panting fides. i 
The bleeding creature iifues from the floods, "j 

! Pollefs'd with fear, and fecks his known abodes, e 
! His old familiar hearth and honfhoki Gods. J 

Pie fells, he rills the houfe-with heavy groans, 
Implores their pit}', and his pain bemoans.§ 

Young Sylvia beats her bread, and cries aloud 
For fuc.cour from theciovvnilh neighbourhood : 

The chuils alienable ; for tiie fiend vvho lay 
In the clofc woody covwrt urg’d their way. 

One with a brand yet burning front the flame. 
Arm’d with a knotty club another came: 

Whate’cr they catch or find, without their care. 
Their fwry makes an inllrument of war. 
i Tyrrheus, the foller-father of the bead, 

Then clench'd a hatchet in His horny fid ; |[ 

___—--- -S 

I I NOT It S. 

I t Ovid trifles egregioufly in deferibing the ca- 
* relies which Cypartj/hs paid to his favourite dag, and 
a the ornaments which he gave him. It mud be 
confeffed, that tins fubjedl is admirably calculated 
to admit of puerile decorations, and minute pretti- 
nefles. But /Argil knew how to write with re- 
fervednefs and limplicity on every fubjedl. 

i Tiie killing this favourite deer may, to for.to 
s critics who rclifh nothing but pompous circum - 
! dances in a poem, appear to be but a trilling <> - 
cafion for the railing this terrible war. But furel/ 
j nothing could be more natural ; nay, it’s being a 
little cireumdance renders it’s beauty dill more 
i pleafing to a lover of nature, who knows how many 
j important events have been occa'ioncd by circum- 
| dances feemingly trifling in thcmfelves. La Cerda 
\ has colleclecFtogether a great number of initances, 
j of many bloody wars that have arifen from as fmall 
; caufes.as tHis in Lriimn. 

\ § Tin fe mod beautiful and pathetic lines are fo 

! mcv.' as fcarcc to be read without tears. We 
I w.'tdw recommend the perufal of them to feme of 
our BritiJI) heroines, who have had the honour of 
cuttino- a flag's r’e jat, after a chace in PPindJor 
fore ft. 

|| The cireumdance of Tyrrhene being alarmed 
while he is engaged in the rudic employment of 
cleaving an oak, and indaniiy (hatching up an ax, 
is beautifully natural. We are to remember, that 
the doer jull now killed, Was under the charge of 
Tyrrhene / otl which account he, as it were in right 
of his character, arms tb.c pcafants to encounter 
thofe who killed it.' 
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But held his hand from the defcending ftroke, "1 
And left his -wedge within the cloven oak, r 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. J 
And now the Goddel's, exercis’d in ill, 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Alcends the roof, and to her crooked horn. 

Such as was then by Latian fhcpherds borne. 

Adds all her breath", the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains tremble at th’ infernal found. 

The facred lake of Trivia from afar, 1 

The Veline fountains, and fulphureous Nar, r 
'Shake at the baleful blall, the lignal of the war. J 
Young mothers wildly dare, with fear polTefs’d, 
And lfrain their helplefs infants to their bread.* 
The clowns, a boift’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew. 
With furious hade to the loud fummons flew. 

The pow’rs of Troy then itluing on the plain. 

With frefh recruits their youthful chief fuftain: 

Not their’s a raw and unexperienc’d train. 

But a firm body of embattled men. 

At ftrft, while fortune favour’d neither fide. 

The fight with clubs and burning brands was 
try’d: 

But now, both parties reinforc’d, the fields 

Are bright with flaming fwords and brazen fhields : 

A fliining harveft either holt difplays. 

And fiioots again!! the fun with equal rays.h 

Thus when a black-brow’d guft begins to rife/I 
White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries; t 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the . 

(kies: J 

Till by the fury of the ftorm full blown. 

The muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. 

Firft Almon falls, old Tyrrbcus ’ elded care, 
Pierc’d with an arrow from the didant war : 


Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon dood, 

And flopp’d his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
Huge heaps of (lain around the body rife. 

Among the red the rich Galcfus lies ; :j; 

A good old man, while peace he preach’d in vaitt 
Amidd the madnefs of th’ unruly train : 

Five herds, five bleating flocks his padures fill’d. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. 

Thus while in equal feales their fortune dood,. 

The fury bath’d them in each other’s blood ; 

Then having fix’d the fight, exulting flies. 

And bears fulfill’d her promife to the (kies ; 

To ‘Juno thus fhe fpeaks : Behold, *tis done,. 

The blood already drawn, the war begun % 

The difeord is complete, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor you command the peace* 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tailed vengeance, and the fweets of bloody 
Speak, and my pow’r (hall add this office more j. 
The neighb’ring nations of th’ Aufanian (bore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar 
Of arm’d invafion, and embrace the war. 

Then Juno thus : The grateful work is done,. 

The feeds of difeord fow’d, the war begun ; 

Frauds, fears, and fury have poflefs’d the ftatc,. 

And fix’d the caufes of a lalting hate 
A bloody Hymen lhall th’ alliance joirt 
Betwixt the Trojan and Aufonian liner 

I But thou with lpeed to night and hell repair * Y 
For not the Gods nor angry Jove will bear V 

Thy lawlefs wand’ring. walks', in upper air: J 

Leave what remains to me. Saturnia faid : T 

The fullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d, l 
Unwilling left the light, and fought the nether j 
fhade. J 

In- 


NOTE S. 

* This ftroke of nature is tender and affecting to 
the hut degree. Other poets would have been fa- 
tisfied to have mentioned the effects of this dreadful 
blall upon the woods and mountains, Ac. Virgil 
knew that this circumllance of the mothers catch¬ 
ing their infants to their breads would more touch 
and influence his readers than all the other pomp¬ 
ous images, great as they are. This defeription is 
copied from Apollonius Rbodius Argonaut . b. 4, 129. 
The poet is fpeaking of the dragon that guarded the 
golden fleece. The dragon hided horribly, and all 
around, the long-extended banks of the river, and 
the vaft grove refounded. They who inhabit Col¬ 
chis, not far from the Titanian land (near the mouth 

of the river Lycus, &c. -) heard it: the mothers 

were (truck with fear, and the infants which dept 
in their bofotns, being affrighted at the hiding, 
ftretched forth their hands as in. amaze. Euripides 


NOTES. 

has finely touched this laft circumllance in his 
Troades. The beloved infants clafped their fearful 
hands round the robes of their mothers. 

+ The original gives a molt Itrong and beautiful 
image, as if there were a kind of rivalry between 
the fun and the fhining metal; and the lad drikes 
back the rays of the firft; being as it were provoked 
by it, and fo ihines with greater luftre ; as a man 
when he returns a blow, exerts his ftrength more 
than wfually. 

If How frequent are the opportunities of obferv- 
ing the good fenfe and true judgment of ■Virgil!' 
On this occafion he hath fiiewn great penetration, 
and a true knowledge of nature, in making old Ga- 
lefus , who was the wealthieft of the Latins, and had 
the molt property to lofe, remarkably active in en¬ 
deavouring to prevent the ravages of war. 
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In midfl of Italy, well known to fame. 

There lies a lake, Amfanclus is the name,* 

Below the lofty mounts ; on either fule 
Thick forcfls the forbidden entrance hide : 

Full in the center of the facred wood 
An arm arifes of the Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing 
found, 

Whirls the black waves and rattling Hones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies ; 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab’ring fkies. 
Saturnian Juno now with double care 
Attends the fatal procefs of the war. 

The clowns return’d from battle bear the flain. 
Implore the Gods, and to their king complain. 


NOTES. 

* Virgil fays exprefly, that this defcent of Alccio 
to hell, was in the vale of AmfanSus. AmfanElus is 
placed, both by the ancients and moderns, in the 
kingdom of Naples, between Trevicum and Ache- 
i-ontia. 'There was anciently a temple built to Mc- 
phitcs here, as the deity who prefided over noifome 
and peflilential fmells. Hence the place is to this 
day called Nefunto and MuJJito. Virgil fays, it was 
under the mountains in the midfl of Italy; that it 
was inclofed with woods on each fide ; that there 
were hollows and feveral fpiracula about it ; and 
that the waters burfl up into the air, and then fell 
down again in a broken manner. The place which 
is now called Nefanto, (as fuppofed by corruption 
from Amfanclus, fee Leon. Alberti, fol. 101.) is in a 
dark vale, near Trcvico ; inclofed on each fide by 
hills and gloomy, woods. In the midfl are two or 
three filthy holes; in one of which the water burfls 
up to the height of three or four feet (fometimes 
more and fometimes lefs) and then falls in again 
upon itfelf. It fmells horribly, the earth being all 
impregnated with fulphur. There are feveral vents 
of wind in the fides of the hills near this odious ba- 
fon, which you find to come out with a good deal 
of force, if you hold your hand to the vent, and they 
make more noife than a fmith’s bellows. Mr. 
Holetfzuorth, who has been there, fays, he found out 
the place by the noife. The water, in the holes 
above-mentioned, is generally of a black look ; and 
is llill fo much regarded as infectious, that the 
country-people do not much care to go with you to 
it. It may be worth mentioning, that they have 
frill flories and pictures in thofe parts, of a faint 
driving the devil (who had been very troublcfome, 
fto. 8. 


The corps of Almon, and the reft are fhown, 

Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted 
town. 

Ambitious Turnus in the profs appears. 

And aggravating crimes, augments their fears : 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, ~] 

A folemn promife made and difavow’d ; ( 

A foreign fon is fought, and a mix’d mongrel C 
brood. j 

Then they whofe mothers, frantic with their fear, "J 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus boar, j- 
And lead his dances with difhevell’d hair, J 

Increafe the clamour, and the war demand, 

(Such was Amata’s int’reft in the land,) 

Againfl the public fanClions of the peace, 

Againfl all omens of their ill fuccels ;+ 

With 


NOTES. 

it feems, in the country) back again to hell, through 
one of thefe holes. No one piece of ground now 
can, we think, anfwer to an ancient defcription more 
punClually and exaClly, than this does to Virgil 's 
account of Amfanlius. There is but one objection 
that can be made to it, which is from Virgil's fay¬ 
ing that it is fituated—• Italia; medio. Nefanto, you 
may fay', is very far from being in the midfl of 
Italy; Naples lies above half-way in that country, 
and Nefanto is yet a hundred miles farther. Though 
the other circumflances of the place all tally lb 
well, yet it’s failing in one point, and that fo ma¬ 
terial and unchangeable a one, mufl deflroy the 
whole. This objection would be very firong, if 
no place could be faid to be the middle of Italy, ex¬ 
cept w'har was fo, taking it in length : but may' not 
a place be faid to be in the middle of Italy, taking 
the country in breadth as well as in length ? We do 
not know whether that expreflion ■would be fo pro¬ 
per now ; but anciently they faid the Apennines lay 
in the middle of Italy, which mull be underflood of 
the breadth. And Dionyfms, in his geography, fays, 
that this mountain lies as exaClly in the midfl of 
Italy, as if it had been direCled by a line. Now 
Nefanto (or the vale of AmfanSlus) does not only 
lie among the Apennines; but is fituated too at near 
an equal diftance from the mare fuperum, and the 
mare inferum; and fo may the more flriCtly be faid 
to be in the midfl of Italy. 

+ To juftify his hero in endeavouring to deprive 
Turnus of La-oinia, who was betrothed to him, the 
poet frequently puts us in mind that it was the will' 
of heaven; and by that means artfully flings the 
whole blame of this deftruClive war on the Latins.- 
L I 
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With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort 
To force their monarch, and infult the court ; 

But like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves* 

The racing tempeils and the riling waves. 

Propp’d on himfelf he Hands ; his folid fides 
Warn off the fea-weeds and the founding tides : 

So Hood the pious prince unmov’d, and long 
Surtain’d the madnefs of the noify throng. 

But when he found that Juno's potv’r prevail’d. 
And all the methods of cool counfel fail’d. 

He calls the Gods to witnefs their offence, 
Dil'claims the war, alferts his innocence, 

Hurry’d by fate, he cries, and borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fliore : 

O more than madmen ! you yourfelvcs fitall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war : 

Thou, T’urnus, Utah atone it by thy fate. 

And pray to hcav’n for peace, but pray too late, 
for me, myltormy voyage is at an end, 

I to the port of death feeurely tend, 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay 
Is all I want, and all you take away. 

He fail! no more, but in his walls confin’d. 

Shut out the woes which he too well divin’d ; 

Nor with the riling ftorm would vainly drive. 

But left the helm, and let the velfel drive. 

A folemn cuflom was obferv’d of oId,+ 

“Which L/ltium held, and now the Romans hold ; 
Their flandard when in fighting fields they rear ") 
Againft the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare > 

The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war J 


NOTES. 

* Wc do not underftand why fome of the com- 
'nientators agree in leftening the character of this 
king Lutinus, as a weak, irrefolute, and cowardly 
prince, frighted by his fubjedts, and governed by 
his wife. It is true, he is an old man, but that 
ought to excufc, not to aggravate his infirmities. 
He is indeed overborne by the rage and tempeft of 
the times ; but he judges well and wifely, and even 
refills the torrent for a long time ; and is at lalt 
over-ruled by little lei's than downright force and 
violence, and open rebellion : nor docs it appear in 
this place, that, he has fo much as one friend to 
Hand by him. Virgil here honours him with this 
noble fimile, like a rock unmoved, and afterwards re- 
prefents him as abfolutdy refufing to declare war 
by opening the temple of Janus. His fpeech in 
council, book n, is extremely good ; and that to 
Turnus in the 12th is incomparable. And as for 
his extorted compliances (fo far as he does com¬ 
ply) younger princes than he have been awed by 
their queens and fubjects to act contrary to their 


Or from the bonding Parthians would regain 
Their eagles, loft in Carrkce’s bloody plain ; 

Two gates of Heel (the name of Mars they bear. 
And Hill are worfhipp’d with religions fear,) 

Before his temple Hand : the. dire abode. 

And the fear’d illiies of the furious God, 

Arc fenc’d with brazen bolls ; without the gates 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 

Then when the liicred fenate votes the wars, "j 
The Roman conful their decree declares, l 

And in his robes the founding gates unbars. J 
The youth in military fhotits arife. 

And the loud trumpets break the yielding flats. 
Thefe rites of old by fov’reign princes us’d 
Were the king’s office, but the king refus’d. 

Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
Of facred peace, or loofe th’ imprilbn’d war : 

But hid his head, and, fafe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr’d the wicked miniltry of arms. 

Then heav’n’s imperious queen lhot down from 
high ;§ 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly; 

The gates are forc’d, and ev’ry falling bar. 

And like a temped iifues out the war. 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aujonian fliore. 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undilturb’d before. 

Are all on fire ; and fome with ftudious care 
Their rediff Heeds in fandy plains prepare ; 

Some their foft limbs in. painful marches try. 

And war is all their wifli, and arras the gcn’ral 
cry. 

________ P «t 


N O T E S. 

judgments, in difficult and ftormy times ; and yet 
have not underwent fo fevere a cenfure as has been 
palled upon this good old venerable monarch. We 
dare fay, it is a cenfure to which Virgil never in¬ 
tended to expofe him. 

+ Virgil here attributes a cuRom to the old Latins, 
the origin of which was of a later age. This is yet 
allowable enough. Livy allures us, that the cere¬ 
mony of opening the gates of Janus was not infti- 
tuted till the reign of Nitma Pompllitis ; yet to deco¬ 
rate his poem with fo fine a circumdance, our poet 
deferibes this cuflom as far more ancient. 

j The poet with infinite addrefs takes care to ex¬ 
emplify this cudom by thofe wars in which Au~ 
gujlus had fo great and glorious a fhare. There is 
a great majedy in thefe lines. 

§ It is finely imagined to make Juno herfelf de- 
feend to open the gates of Janus, on Latinns 's re¬ 
filling to do it. It may be confidered as a juft and 
beautiful allegory,'reprefenting by this action, that 
fire is the occalion of the war. 
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Part fcou'r the rufty (Fields with foam, and part 
New grind the blunted axe, and point the dart: 
With joy they view the waving enligns fly. 

And hear the trumpet’s clangor pierce the iky. 

Five cities forge their arms ; th’ Atinian povv’rs, 
Antcmnec, Tibur with her lofty tow’rs, 

Arden the proud, the Crujiumcrian town ; 

All thefe of old were places of renown. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. 

Some twine young fallows to fupport the ihielcl; 
The croflct lome, and fome the cui flics mould, 
With filver plated, and with dudtile gold. 

The ruflic honours of the fcylhe and fhare 

Give place to fwords and plumes, the pride of war. 


note s. 

* This frefli invocation alarms the reader, and 
greatly raifes his attention. We may obl'erve firit, 
what an air of probability is fpreacl over the whole 
poem by the particularizing of every nation and 
people concerned in this war. Secondly, what an 
entertaining feene he reprefents to us of fo many 
countries, drawn in their livelieft and moft natural 
colours; while we wander along with him amidCt a 
beautiful variety of towns, havens, forelts, vine¬ 
yards, groves, mountains, and rivers : and are per¬ 
petually ainufed with his obfervations on the dif¬ 
ferent foils, produ&s, fituations, or profpedls. 
Thirdly, what a noble review he makes pafs before 
us of fo mighty an army, drawn out in order troop 
by troop ; which, had the number only been told in 
the grofs, had never filled the reader with fo great a 
notion of the importance of the adlion. Fourthly, 
the defeription of the different arms, and manner of 
fighting of the foldiers; and the various attitudes he 
has given to the commanders. Of thefe leaders, 
the greatcll number are either the immediate fons of 
Gods, or the defeendants of Gods : and how great 
an idea mull we have of a war, to the waging of 
which fo many demi-gods and heroes are aflembled ? 
Fifthly, the feveral artful compliments he paid by 
this means to his own country in general, and to 
many of his contemporaries in particular, by a cele¬ 
bration of the genealogies, ancient feats and domi¬ 
nions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the 
agreeable mixture of narrations from paflages of 
hiitorv, or fables; with which he amufes and re¬ 
lieves us at proper intervals.. This catalogue takes 
in all the parts of Italy between the marc inf:rum, 
and Apennims inclufive: Mantua is the only place 
out of this line, which is attached with a great deal 
of addrefs to Tujcany. At the beginning of the 
■principal part of this book, and indeed of the poem 
itfclf, which is the catalogue or review, the poet in- 


Old faulchions are new temper’d in the fires: 

The founding trumpet ev’ry foul infnires. 

The word is giv’n, with eager fpeed they late 
The fhining head-piece, and the Ihield embrace. 
The neighing Heeds are to the chariots ty’d, 

The tnilly weapon fits on ev’ry fide. 

And now the mighty labour is begun. 

Ye mufes, open all your Helicon . * 

Sing you the chiefs that fway’d th’ Aufmian land. 
Their arms, and armies under their command; 
What warriors in our ancient clime were bred. 
What foldiers follow’d, and what heroes led: 

For well you know, and can record alone. 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. 

_ Mezentius 

N O T E S. 

voices the mufes, and according to his example, 
there is no one who has not purified his manner in 
paflages of this kind. The reafon of which is, that 
the poet entering into a large detail of a thing of a 
very ancient date, he will the fooner be believed if 
he invokes the divinities that are able , to inftrudt 
him in it. We find like wife by Virgil, that the 
mufes alone were capable of guiding him through 
this labyrinth. We cannot but admire the gredt 
art of Virgil in this place, and how fliort lie is in 
comparifon of all others, particularly the moderns : 
fo that one cannot find any part of the poem more 
diverfified or full than this. For what is there more 
exact in geography itfclf, than the places he def¬ 
eribes? or more curious for the learned, than what 
he relates concerning antiquity in general ? What 
is more varied than his expreflions? In thefe paf- 
fages he fometimes makes ufc of the apoltrophes, in 
order to vary them ; and there is no doubt, that it is 
for this reafon alone; for otherwife he would be. 
always faying the fame thing. But one might 
(till obferve with how much artifice the poet knows- 
how to diverfify the arms, habits, qualities, and ad¬ 
ventures of the heroes, whofe glory he.intends to 
celebrate. He hints in book I, the'names of the 
moft celebrated chiefs of JEncas' s fleet in Ills naira-, 
tivei without making a particular chapter of them : 
forefeeing that he fhall be obliged to give a regular 
catalogue of them, in the fevc-nth and tenth books. 
Treating in this place of the army of the Latins, he 
divides it into fquadrons and cohorts : inflead of 
which, in book 10, he gives us the catalogue in a 
different manner, while he deferibes the fliips of the. 
'Tufcan fleet, and this to vary, his images ; and he 
likewile deferibes the flrcngth of the vanquished 
party, that the honour of the victory may appear 
greater, and the glory of his hero fliine forth with a. 
more confpicuous lull re. 
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Mezentius firft appear'd upon the plain,* 

Scorn fat upon his brows and four difdain. 

Defying earth and heav’n : Etruria loft. 

He brings to Turnin' aid his baffled holt. 

The charming Latiftts , full of youthful fire, 

Rode in the rank, and next his fullcn fire: 

To Turnus only fecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of the face, 

A fkilful horfeman, and a hunlfman bred, 

With fates averfe a thoufand men he led : 

His fire unworthy of fo brave a fon ; 

Htmfelf well worthy of a happier throne. 

Next Aventinus drives his chariot round 
The Latian plains, with palms and laurels crown’d. 
Proud of his fleeds he fmokes along the field. 

His father’s hydra fills the ample fliield. 

A hundred ferpents hifs about the brims; + 

The fon of Hercules hejuflly feems, > 

By his broad (boulders and gigantic limbs. j 

Of heav’nly part, and part of earthly blood, 

A mortal woman mixing with a God. 

For ftrong Alcides , after he had (lain 

The triple Gcryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 

His captive herds, and thence in triumph led. 

On f Tufcan Tiber's flow’ry banks they fed. 

Then on mount Aventine the fon of Jove 
The prieftefs Rhea found, and forc’d to love. 

For arms his men long piles and javelins bore, 
And poles with pointed (feel their foes in battle gore. 
Like Hercules himfelf his fon appears. 

In favage pomp ; a lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his (houlders hangs the (haggy fkin, 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. 

” NOTES. 

* Mezentius was king of the Ru/uli. He ftri&ly 
commanded his fubjedts to pay him tribute, the firft- 
fruits of their herbs, and their animals; which be¬ 
fore had been always appropriated to the facrificcs of 
the Gods. It was hence he came to be called a 
defyer of the Gods. Virgil, with juft reafon, repre- 
fents him as one of the kings of Etruria, divided 
into feveral little dates, called Lucominies. 

' + In the heroic ages of the .world, bucklers 
adorned with ferpents, and other frightful animals, 
were frequently made ufe of, to give a terrible afpect. 
In the following lines, the very habit-of Mezentius 
is fuitable to his temper and charadfer. 

± Thofe who think Virgil had not a ftrong and 
■fiubliVne imagination, are defired to confider this 
fimile: all the circumftances of it are painted with 
Homeric fpixit and magnificence. To have a juft 
idea of the thing deferibed, we are to fuppofe thefe 
centaurs half-horfe and half-man, but refembling 


Thus like the God his father, homely dreft, 

He ftrides into the hall, a horrid guell. 

Then two twin-brothers from fair Tibur came, 
(Which from their brother Tiburs took the name,) 
Fierce Coras, and Catillus, void of fear; 

Arm’d Argivc horfe they led, and in the front appear. 
Like cloud-born Centaurs, from the mountain’s 
height, X 

With rapid courfe defeending to the fight; 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way. 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. 

Nor was Prancjle's founder wanting there. 

Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber; 

Found in the fire, and fofter’d in the plains, 

A (hepherd and a king at once he reigns, v- 

And leads to Turnus’ aid his country fwains. J 
His own Prccncjle fends a chofen band. 

With thofe who plough Saturnia ’s Gabine land : 
Befides the fnccour which old Anien yields, § 

The rocks of Hcrnicus, and dewy fields ; 

Anagnia fat, and father Amafcne, 

A num’rous rout, but all of naked men : 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers 
wield. 

Nor drive the chariot thro’ thedufty field ; 

But whirl from leathern flings huge balls of lead. 
And fpoils of yellow wolves adorn their head ; 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, j| 

But in a bull’s raw hide they (heath the right. 

MeJJ'apus next, (great Neptune was his fire,) 

Secure of fteel, and fated from the fire. 

In pomp appears: and with his ardour warms 
A heartlefs train, unexercis’d in arms : 

__ The 

NOTES. 

the horfe in the fore-part, and fo bearing down with 
their breads all that flood in their way.' Some fup¬ 
pofe, that Virgil by comparing Coras and Catillus 
with centaurs, would have us to underftand, that 
they fought on horfeback. 

§ The two oppofite reprefentations which Silius 
Italicus and Horace have given us of this river, are 
perfectly reconcileable. This river firft throws it- 
felf down a precipice, and falls by feveral cafcades 
from one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of 
a valley ; where it recovers it’s temper, as it were 
by little and little, and after many turns and wind¬ 
ings at laft glides peaceably into the Tybcr. The 
waters of this river are remarkable for their coldnefs. 
It is mow the Tcvcrone. 

|| The people in thofe parts to this day wear a 
piece of crude leather (half prepared) under the foies 
of their feet, with vincula that come over their feet, 
1 and half-way up their legs. 
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The juft Falijcans he to battle brings, 

.And thofe who live where lake Ciminia fprings ; 
And where Feronia 's grove and temple Hands, 

Who till Fcfccnnian or Fliroinirm lands : 

All thefe in order march, and marching fing 
The warlike afltions of their fea-born king. 

Like a long team of fnovvy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid 
fky. 

Which homeward from their wat’ry paflures 
borne. 

They fing, and AJia’s lakes their notes return. 

Not one who heard their muiic from afar, 

Wotild think thefe troops an army train’d to war; 
But flocks of fowl, that, when the tempefts roar, 
With their lioarfe gabbling feck the filent fhoreA 
Then jOtavfits came, who led a num’rous band 
Of troops, embody’d from the Sabine land; 

And in himfelf alone an army brought. 

’Twas he the nobler Claudian race begot; 

The Claudian race, ordain’d, in times to come, 

To fhare the greatnefs of imperial Rome. 

He led the Cures forth of old renown, 

AEitufcans from their olive-bearing town. 

And all th’ Erctian pow’rs ; befides a band 
That follow’d from Fell man's dewy land : + 

And Amitcrman troops, of mighty fame; 

And mountaineers, that from Scvertts came. 

And from the craggy clifFs of Fetrica, \ 

And thofe where yellow Fiber takes his way, j- 
And where Hime/la’s wanton waters play. J 

Cafptria fends her arms, with thofe that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Forali: 

The warlike aids of Horta next appear. 

And the cold Nut fans come to dole the rear. 

Mix’d with the natives born of Latinc blood. 

Whom A Ilia waflies with her fatal flood. 

Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main. 

When pale Orion fets in wintry rain ; 

Nor thicker harveft on rich Hermus rife. 

Or Lycian fields, when Phoebus burns the (kies, 

NOTES. 

• * Some of the ancients have imagined that the 
embattling an army was firft learned from the clofe 
manner of flight of thefe birds. So that in this 
funile we mult fuppofe the noife to be but a fecon- 
dary kind of likenefs; order-is primarily pointed at. 

; + The channel of this river lies very high, and 
is (haded on all fides by a green foreft, made up of 
feveral kinds of trees, that preferve their verdure all 
the year. The neighbouring mountains are covered 
with them, and by reafon of their height, are more 
No. 8. 
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Than (land thefe troops ; their bucklers ring 
around. 

Their trampling turns the turf, and fhakes the folid 
ground. 

High in his chariot then Halefus came, 

A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. 

From Agamemnon born ; to Furnas’ aid, 

A thoufand men the youthful hero Jed, 

Who till the Maffick foil, for wine renown'd, 

And fierce Auntncans from their hilly ground ; 

And thofe who live by Sidicinian (bores, 

And where with fhoaly fords' Vulturnus roars : 

Calcs and Ofca's old inhabitants. 

And rough Saticnlans inur’d to wants : 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, ; 

Faiten’d with leathern thongs to gall the foe. 

Short crooked fwords in clofer'fight they wear. 

And on their warding arm like bucklers bear- 
Nor Oebalus (halt thou be left unfung, 

From nymph Semetbis and old Felon fprung; 

Who then in Feleboan Capri reign’d. 

But that lhort iile th’ ambitions youth difdain’d. 

And o’er Caonpanla ftretch’d his ample fvvav, 

Where fwelling Sarnus feeks the Fyrrbenc fea; 

O’er Rtj'ra, Batulum, Celcnnian lands, 

And where Abella ’midft her riches ftands. 

Thefe (in the rough Feutonic way of old) 

Wield brazen fwords, and brazen bucklers hold; 
Sling weighty Hones when from afar they fight: 
Their calks arc cork, a cov’ring thick and light. 

Next thefe in rank the warlike Ufcns went. 

And led the mountain troops that Nurjia font. 

The rude Equicolce his rule obey’d. 

Hunting their fport, and plnnd’ring was their trade. 
In arms they plough’d, to battle ftill prepar’d; 

Their foil was barren, and their hearts were hard. 

Umbra the pried the proud Marrubians led, "» ' 
By king Archipp'us fent to Furnus ’ aid ; L 

And peaceful -Olives crown’d his hoary head. J 
His wand and holy words the viper’s rage. 

And venom’d wound of ferpents could alTuage. 
_ He, 

NOTES. 

expofed to the clews and drizzing rains, than any of 
the adjacent parts; which gives oepafion to Virgil's 
rofca rura, dewy countries. 

J Famous for vines in the kingdom of Naples. 
Cates is now called Caivi, in the neighbourhood of 
Cajraa. Vulturnus , now called Voltor,.o, runs by 
Capua.- The Of cans, likewife called Opici, were 
reckoned barbarous and ftnpid/and were a term of 
reproach ; as the French fay, a Lhny.jin, for'a heavy 
unpoliflicd fellow. 
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He, when lie pleas’d with pow’rful juice to fleep 
Their temples, fliut their eyes in plealing fleep. 

But vain were Marften herbs and magic art, 

To cure the wound giv’n by the Durdan dart. 

Yet his untimely fate th’ Angitian woods 
In (ighs remurniur’d to the Fucinc floods. 

The Ion of fam’d Hippolytus was there. 

Fam’d as his fire, and as his mother fair, 

Whom in Egcrian groves Aricia bore, 

.And nurs’d his youth along the marfiiy fhore : 
Where great Dianas peaceful altars flame. 

In fruitful fields, and Virbius was his name. 
Hippolytus, as old records have fa id, 

Was by his ftepdame fought to fliare her bed: 

But when, no female arts his mind could move, 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. 

Torn by wild horfes on the Tandy fhore. 

Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. 

But chafle Diana, who his death deplor’d. 

With Mfculapiem herbs his life reftor’d A 
When Jove, who faw from high, with juft dif- 
dain. 

The dead infpir’d with vital breath again. 

Struck to the center with his flaming dart 
Th’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. 

But Trivia kept in fecret fliades alone 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown ; 

And call’d him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove. 

Where then he liv’d obfeure, but fafe from Jove. 
For this, from Trh’ia’s temple and her wood 1 
Are courfers driv’n, who fhed their mafter’s blood, V 
Affrighted by the monfters of the flood. J 

His fon, the fecond Virbius, yet retain’d 
His father’s art, and warrior Heeds he rein’d. 


Amid the troops, and like the leading God, 

High o’er the reft in arms the graceful Turnus rode: 
A triple pile of plumes his creit adorn’d. 

On which with belching flames Cbimara burn’d; 
The more the kindled combat rifes higher. 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. + 

Fair Io grac’d his fhield, but Io now 

With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe ; 

(A noble charge) her keeper by her fide, ^ 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d ; 

And on the brims her fire, the wat’ry God, § 

Roll’d from a iilver urn his cryftal flood. 

A cloud of foot fucceeds, and fills the fields 
With fwords, and pointed fpears, and clatt’ring 
fhields; 

Of Argives, and of old Sicanian bands. 

And thofe who plough the rich Satulian lands ; 
Auruncan youth, and thofe Sacratia yields. 

And the proud Labicans with painted fhields; 

And thofe who near Numician dreams refide, I 
And thofe whom Tiber's holy forefts hide, j- ■ 

Or Circe's hills from the main land divide ; J 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of Pomptina ftands. 

Laft from the Vilfcians fair Camilla came. 

And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame: 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d. 

She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. 

Mix’d with the firft the fierce Virago fought, 
Suftain’d the toils of arms, the danger fought; 
Outftripp’d the winds in fpeed upon the plain. 

Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain : 

She fwept the feas, and as file fkim’d along, ]j 
Her flying feet unbath’d on billows hung. 

Men 


NOTES; 

* Spencer, who relates the fate of Hippolytus, Fairy 
Pphiccn, b. I, c. 5, §■ 37, &c. &c. feigns that jEJcu- 
Japius, when he was ftruck down to hell by Jupiter's 
lightening, for bringing Hippolytus to life, bulled 
himfelf in healing his own wound. 

+ This is, we think, one of the boldeft fi&ions in 
Virgil; but fo nobly animated that one muft forgive 
the extravagance to which it feeins to be carried. 
We cannot help obferving the great judgment of 
Virgil in this particular; he adapts even the orna¬ 
ments of the perfons he introduces, to thei? manners 
and behaviour. The helmet here deferibed was' 
highly proper to be worn by a youthful hero, who 
hereafter breathes nothing but rage, indignation, and 
revenge. 

X Argus. 


NOTES. 

§ lachus. 

|j Thefe lines in the original are often produced- 
as a ftriking inftance of the found’s being an echo to 
the fenfe. Vida, in the 3d book of his poetics, has 
been very copious on this fubjedl, and has produced 
many more examples of this beauty from Virgil 
There is a celebrated pafiage on the fame fubjedt, in 
Mr. Pope's EJJuy on Criticijm, which we fhall give the 
reader at large, for the fake of fome excellent ohfer- 
vations that have been lately made upon it: 

Soft is the ftrain when- 'Zephyr gently blows. 

And the fijiooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud furges lafh the founding fhore. 

The hoarfe, rough verfe fhould like- the torrent 
roar: 


When' 
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Men, boys, and women, flupid with furprife. 
Where’er file pafles fix their wand’ring eyes: 
Longing they look, and gaping at her light. 

Devour her o’er and o’er with vaft delight. 

Her purple-habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her lmooth fhoulders, and fo fuits her face: 

* NOTES. ™— 

When Ajax drives fome rock’s vaft weight to 
throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o’er th^inbending corn, and fkims along 
the main. 

From thefe lines, laboured with great attention, and 
celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what can 
be expe&ed from the mod diligent endeavours after 
this imagery of found. The verfe intended to re- 
prefent the whifper of the vernal breeze, mufl furely 
be confelfed not much to excel in foftnefs or volu¬ 
bility ; and the fmooth ftream runs with a perpetual 
clafh of jarring confonants. The noife and turbu¬ 
lence of the torrent, is indeed diftindlly imaged ; for 
it requires very little fkill to make our language 


Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d. 
And in a golden cawl the curls are bound :■ 
She fhakes her myrtle javelin, and behind. 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 


NOTES. 

rough. But in the lines which mention the effort 
of Ajax, there is no particular heavinefs or delay. 
The fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather contrafted than 
exemplified. Why the verfe fhould be lengthened 
to exprefs fpeed, will not eafily be difcovered. In 
the dadlyls, ufed for that purpofe by the ancients, 
two fiiort fyllables were pronounced with fuch ra¬ 
pidity, as to be equal only to one long; they there¬ 
fore naturally exhibit the a£l of palling through a 
long fpace in a fhort time. But the Alexandrine, by 
it’s paufe in the midft, is a tardy and ftately mea- 
fure; and the word unbending, one of the moll 
fluggiffi and flow with our language affords, can¬ 
not much accelerate it’s motion. The Rambler, 
No. 92. 
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The EIGHTH BOOK of the TNEID* 



ARGUMENT. 

'Ilje war being now begun, both the generals make all poffiblc preparations. Turnm fends to Diomedes. 
yEneas goes in perfon to beg J'ttccours from Evander, and the Fui'eans. Evander receives him kindly, fur- 
nijhes him with men, and fends his own fon Pallas with him. Vulcan, at the requcjl of Venus, makes arms 
for her fan YEneas, and draws on his field the mojl memorable adlions of his poflcrity. 


W HEN Tamils had aflembled all his pow’rs; 

His dandard planted on Laurentum’s tovv’rs ; 
When now the fprightly trumpet from afar 
Had giv’n the iignal for approaching war, 

NOTE S. 

s This book is diftinguifh’d from the reft of the 
laft fix, by the change of the feene from Latinus’s 
country to Evander's ; but chiefly by it’s being in fo 
great a meafure epifodical. Indeed the preparations 
of the Latins for war ; and their fending ambaffadors 
to Diomede; the expedition of sEncas to Evander; 
his obtaining auxiliaries, and going to join the Tuf- 
cans ; are all pieces of the diredl action. But all 
the reft is epifode: viz. the genealogies of the 
’Trojans and Arcadians, and their relation to each 
other; the ancient facts related by Evander about 
Anchifes, Hefione, See. the antiquities of that part 
of Ita'y, which was afterwards to be the more im¬ 
mediate feat of the Roman empire, and even of 
Rome itfelf; the (lory of Cacns; and the making, 
and engraving of the fliield. All thefe incidents and 
recitals are excellent in their kind ; and the book, 
taken all together, is one of the nobleft, moll elegant, 
and mod entertaining of the whole twelve. And it 
is particularly fo by it’s being epifodical. When we 
are in the height of expectation and fufpenfe for the 
event of a molt important war juft ready to begin; 
Tvhat an agreeable tranfition of thought is it, to be 
2 


Had rous’d the neighing deeds to fcour the fields,! 
While the fierce riders clatter’d on their fhields. 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th’ allies, and headlong ruth to war. 


for a while diverted from thofe military prepara¬ 
tions, by fnch narratives and facSts, of a quite dif¬ 
ferent nature, as make us forget that about which 
we were before fo curious and impatient. Not 
that thefe epifodes are feparated, or disjointed from 
the main fnbjedl; fo far otherwife, that they are all 
parts of it, except the dory of Cacus; and even that 
is finely interwoven with it. The venerable fimpli- 
city of manners of thofe ancient times, and the royal 
poverty of Evander, and his court, in a place which 
was afterwards to be the feat of Rome, the miftrefs 
of the univerfe, makes a mod delightful contrail of 
ideas; and is to the lad degree affecting. 

+ The commentators would make us believe, that 
Virgil here alludes to a cudom of the Roman generals. 
They ufed to enter the temple of Mars, and after 
fhaking the fhields that were hung round the walls, 
they then fhook the fpear of the God himfelf, and 
cried out. Mars, vigila-J But Catrou is of opinion, 
that Virgil here means fimply, they druck their fpears 
againd their fhields, by way of provoking each other 
to the fight. Milton has made a noble -ufe of this 
hint, Paradife Lof, book I. 


He 
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Fierce Ufens and Mcjfapus led the crowd ; 

With bold Mcx.entius, who blafphem’d aloud. 

Thefe through the country took their wakeful 
courfe, 

The fields to forage, and to gather force. 

Then Venidus to Diomede they fend. 

To beg-his aid An font a to defend. 

Declare the common danger, and inform 
The Grecian leader of the growing ftorm : 

JEncas landed on the Latian coaft, 

With banifil’d Gods, and with a baffled hofi : 

Yet now infpir’d to conqueft of the fiate ; 

And claim’d a title from the Gods and fate. 

What num’rous nations in his quarrel came. 

And how they fpread his formidable name: 

What hedefign’d, what mifehiefs might arife. 

If fortune favour’d his firft enterprife, 

Was left for him to weigh ; whofe equal fears 
And common int’reft were involv’d in their’s. 
While Tumus and th’ allies thus urge the war, 1 
The Trojan, floating, in a flood of care, > 

Beholds the temped which his foes prepare. J 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind ; 
Thinks, and rejects the counfels he defign’d; 
Explores himfelf in vain in ev’ry part. 

And gives no reft to his dirtradted heart. 

So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on thepolifh'd brafs their trembling light. 
The glitt’ring pieces here and there divide. 

And caft their dubious beams from fide to fide; . 

. Now on the -walls, now on the pavement play. 

And to the cieling flafli the glaring day. 

’Twas night; and weary nature lull’d afleep 
The birds of air, and fiflies of the deep ; 

And beaks, and mortal men : the Trojan chief "j 
Was laid on Tiber's banks, opprefs’d with grief, l 
And found in filent kumber late relief. j 


Then thro’ the kiadows of the poplar wood* 

Arofe the father of the Roman flood; 

An azure robe was o’er his body fpreacf, 

A wreath of fiiady reeds adorn’d his head : 

Thus manifek to fight the God appear’d, 

And with thefe pleafing words his forrow chear’d: 
Undoubted offspring of etherial race, 

O long expedled in this promis’d place, 

WIio thro’ the foes haft borne thy banilh’d Gods, 
Reftor’d them to their hearths and old abodes; 

This is thy happy home! the clime where lafe 
Ordains thee to reftore the Trojan ftate. 

Fear not, the war fhall end in lading peace. 

And all the rage of haughty Juno ceafe. 

And that this nightly vifion may not feem • 

Th’ efteft of fancy, or an idle dream, x 

A fow beneath an oak fhall lie along, 

All white herfelf, and white her thirty young. ’’ 
When thirty rolling years have run their race, ■ 

Thy fon, Afcanius, on this empty fpace 
Shall build a royal town, of lading fame. 

Which from this omen fhall receive the name. • 
Time fhall approve the truth : for what remains. 
And how with fure fuccefs to crown thy pains. 
With patience next attend. A ban idl’d band, 
Driv’n with Evandcr from th’ Arcadian land. 

Have planted here, and plac’d on high their walls^ ■ 
Their town the founder Palanteum calls : + 

Deriv’d from Pallas, his great grandfire’s name: 

But the fierce Latians old poffelfion claim, 

With war infefling the new colony ; 

Thefe make thy friends, and on their aid rely.- 
To thy free paffage I fubrnit my dreams: 

Wake, fon of Venus, From thy plealing dreams ; - 
And, when the fetting dars are loft in day. 

To Juno's pow’r thy juft devotion pay: 

With 


notes. 

He faid: and, to confirm his words, outflew 
Millions of flaming fwortls, drawn from the 
thighs 

- Of mighty cherubim ; the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell; highly they rag’d 
Againd the highed, and fierce with grafped arms 
Clafh’d on their founding fhields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. - 
* This appearance of Tybcr (with fomc little ad¬ 
ditional refinement) has, through all fucceeding ages, 
been an original pattern for all thofe poetical magi- 
, c.ians, who are fond of framing fpells for railing 
river-gods. Every one, at leaft, is fure to have an 
azure mantle, with a crown of reeds. 

+ Arcadia is in the middle of Pclopennefus . From 
No. S. * 


NOTE S. 


lienee came Evander, being obliged to fly his coun¬ 
try, according to Scrvius, for killing his father by 
miftake.; or, according to Paujanias, he left Arcadia 
to plant a colony, and placed it upon a mountain 
near the Tyber, in a fmall town which he called 
Palantium, Palanteum, Palatium ; which names arc 
derived from Pallantium, a city of Arcadia; where 
he came, according to Livy, and others; or from 
Pallas, an Arcadian king his anceftor, according to 
Virgil. His mother was named Nicojlrata, who, 
on account of her gift of prophecy, was by the Ro¬ 
mans called Carmentis. His father is generally al¬ 
lowed to be Mercury. Rome was built on the 
mountain, called Mans Palatinus; and to this day, 
by the Italians, Monte Palatine. 

N n" 
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With faorificethe wrathful queen appeafe ; 

Her pride at length fhall fall, her fury ccafe : 
Vv'ncn thou reiuni’fl victorious from the war. 
Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 

The God am I, whole yellow water flows 
Around thefc fields, and fattens as it goes : 

Tiber my naraej among the rolling floods 
■Renown"' - d on earth, ef teem VI among the Gods. 
This is my .certain feat : in times to come 
My waves 111 a 11 wafh the walls of mighty Rome. 
He laid, and plung'd below, while yet he (poke; 
His dream Aim as and his lleep forfook. 

He rofc, and looking up, beheld the (hies 
With purple bill filing, and -the day arife. 

Then water in his hollow palm he took 
From Tiber's ilpod, and'thus the pow’rs befpokc : 
Laurcntian nymphs, by. whom tlie Jlrcams are fed, 
And father Tiber, in thy faered bed 
Receive /Eneas, and from danger keep. 

Whatever fount, whatever holy deep 
Conceals thy wat’-rv (lores ; where-e’er they rife. 
And bubbling from below (alute the (Ivies : 


NOTES. ; 

* JEneas is not abient fo long, as he generally j 
feerns to have been, when he went to get allies to 
a (lilt him againft Turnus. This expedition is as ; 
quick as it was neceffarv. He goes from his camp 
near OJiia, about 15 miles up the Tyler, to Rome; 
thence 20 by land to Ccrvcterrc; and thence to his 
camp again, about 35 by "fea. He fets out (JEn. 

8, 86.) by night, gets as far as Rome (ibid. 97.) 
about noon; and rolls at Evander’s (ibid. 369.) the 
next night. The Tecond day he fets out for Cerve- 
terre; comes in fight of Tarcon and his army ; and 
(lops in the wood of Sylvanus for that night, (ibid. 
436, 551, 608.) The third day (JEn. xo, 157.) he 
is with Tarcon ; is joined immediately by his troops; 
fets fail that afternoon, (ibid. i 47 > 1 9 (’ 2I 4 > anc ‘ 
216.) and continues failing all the night. The j 
fourth day in the morning (ibid. 257, 260.) he 
comes in light of his camp.; lands (ver. 301.) and 
gets a vidlory over the enemy (ver. 908.) that even¬ 
ing. The two allies Virgil gives /Eneas in his war 
againft the Rutilians, are Evandtr and Tarcon ; one, 
king of that part of the country where Rome was 
afterwards built; and the other, king of Hetruria; 
for the fame reafon that he fpeaks of Tufcany and 
Rome together, in fo many other particular palfages. 
And as he had a fondnefs "for the place where he was 
born, he has fhewed his addrefs (ver. 203.) in an¬ 
nexing the troops ol Mantua to thofe ot Tujcany, 
that his native country, which lay out of his line, 
tnioht not lofe the honour of having aflifted in efta- 


S Thou king of homed .floods, whofe plenteous 'urn 
Diffirfes fatnefs to the fruitful.com, 

For this thy Find companion of our woes, 

Shalt (hare my morning fong, and cv'ning Vows. 

But, oh 1 be pr.efent to thy people’s aid, 

And firm the gracious promife thou haft made. 

Thus having faid, two gallics from his (lores* 

With care be choofc-s mans, and fits with oars. 

Now on the .(hore the fatal 1 ’wiae is found: 
Wond'rous to tell ; (he lay along the ground ; 

Her well-fed offspring at her udders hung; 

She white , herfclf, and white her thirty young ; 

/Eneas takes the mother, and her brood, 

And all on Juno's altar are bellow’d. 

The following night, and the (iiccccrfing day. 
Propitious Tiber fmooth’d lriswat’ry way : f 
He roll’d his river back, and pois’d he Hood, 

A gentle fwelling, and a peaceful flood. 

The Trojans mount then (hips ; they put from fihoro, 
Borpe on the waves, and Scarcely dip an oar. 

Shouts from .the land give omen to their conrfe, J: 
And the pitch’d veffels glide with eaiy force. 

: ‘ Fhe 

N 0 T £ S , ~ ” 
blifiiing JEncas on the throne; and confequently, in 
making way for the Ccefarean family, fo many cen¬ 
turies after. Thus, by this (ingle difpolition, he 
has paid his compliment's to Aitgujlus, to Mccanas, 
and to his country. 

t There is fomething of the mixed metaphor (or 
rather mixed allegory) in this paffage; and we 
know no occafion in which the ancients are fo apt 
to fall into it, or at lead to border upon it, as when 
they are fpeaking of rivers or river-gods. To this 
remark we (hall further add, that the moderns, as well 
as the ancients, are apt to fall into this mixed alle¬ 
gory ; not only in fpeaking of rivers and river-gods, 
but in other fubjefts, where the Deity prefiding 
over, and the thing prefided over, are put indiferimi- 
nately the one for the other. Thus, Thomjon : 
Crown’d with the fickle and the wheaten fheaf, 
While autumn—————— 

Thus far we have fome idea of a perfonage repre- 
fenting the feafon autumn crowned with a fickle 
(which by the way is odd) and the wheat fheaf. 
But what follows r 

-Nodding o’er the yellow plain 

Comes jovial on.- 

Here nodding, applied to the God Autumn, is plainly 
an epithet belonging to the corn, over which lie pre¬ 
fided. See the (pecch of Telins, Ovid Met am. b. 2. 
which affords numberiefs inftanccs of this way of 
writing. 

+. Upon this omen of the white fow the foldiers 

had 
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The woods and.waters wonder-at The gleam 
Of fliields and painted {hips, that flem the llream. * 
One iummer’s -night and one whole day they pafs 
Betwixt the green-wood (hades, and cut the liquid 
glafs. 

The fiery fun had fmifh’d half his race. 

Look'd back, and doubted in the middle (pace; 
When they from far beheld the fifing tow’rs, 

The tops of fiieds, and lhepherds lowly bow’rs: 
Thin as they flood, which, then of homely clay, 
Now rife in marble from the Roman (way. 

Thele cots (EvandsPa kingdom, mean and poor) 
The Trojan faw, and turn’d his Ships to fhore. 
'Twas on a fo'lemn day-; th’ Arcadian flates, f 
r Fhe king and prince without the city gates. 

Then paid their off'rings in a (acred grove. 

To Hercules, the warrior ion of Jove. 

Thick clouds of rolling (moke involve the (kies. 
And fat of entrails on his altar fries. 

But -when -they faw the (hips that ftctnm’d the 
flood. 

And glitter’d thro’ the covert of the wood, 

They rofe with fear, and left th" unfinifh’d fcafl;j; 
Till dauntlefs Pallas rc-affur’d the reft 
To pay the rites. Himfelf without delay 
A.javelin feiz’d, and fingly took his wav. 

Then gain’d a rifing ground, and call’d from far: "j 
Refolve me, flrnngers, whence and what you are ; e 
Your bus’nefs here ; and bring you peace or war? J 
High on the Item /Eneas took his ftand. 

And held a branch of olive in his hand, 

While thus he (poke: The Phrygian arms you fee, 
Expell’d from Troy, provok’d in Italy 


' NOTES. 

had a current report among them that the event 
w ould be profperous. 

* The attributing of human paffions to inanimate 
things is perfect poetry. 

+ There is fomething very engaging in the dif- 
pofition of this feene. A facrifice performed in a 
wood, by the king, the prince, and all the court. 
In the midft of fo peaceful a folemnity, they are 
fuddenly encountered with the fight of fhips, and 
armed men juft ready to land upon them, l 5 ’c. This 
is likewife a fine and natural introdudlion to the 
noble epifode of Cacus: whofe death was the occa- 
iion of this festival which they are now celebra¬ 
ting., 

± This is a fine opening to the character of Pal¬ 
las'. This young prince, who is afterwards to make 
fo conficlenible a figure in the JEncid, is inftantly 


By La/ian foes, with war unjuftly made : 

At firfl affianc’d, and at laft betray’d. 

This meflhge bear: The Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief. 

Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies. Whatever you require 
Your fame exadts upon our fhores defeend, 

A welcome gueit, and what you wifii a friend. 

He faid ; and downward hading to the ftrand. 
Embrac’d the flranger prince, and join’d his hand.$ 
Conducted to the grove, /Eneas broke 
The filencc firfl, and thus the king befpoke. 

Bed of the Greeks, to whom, by fate’s command, 

I bear thefe peaceful branches in my hand, 
Undaunted 1 approach you ; tho’ I know 
Your birth is Grecian, and your land my foe : |j 
From Atrcus tho’ your ancient lineage came. 

And both the brother-kings your kindred claim : 

Yet my felf-confcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue through the neighboring nations blov/n, 
Our fathers mingled blood, Apollo ’s voice, 

Have led me hither, lefs by need than choice* 

Our founder Darelanus, as fame has fung, 

And Greeks acknowledge, from Elecira lprung ; 
EleBra from the loins of Atlas came, 

Atlas whofe head fuflains the flarry frame. 

Your fire is Mercury, whom long before 
On cold Cyllene ’s top fair Mtja bore. 

Maja the fair, on fame if we rely, 

Was Atlas’ daughter, who fuflains the fky. 

Thus from one common fource our dreams divide 
Our’s is the Trojan, your’s th’ Arcadian fide. 

Rais’d 


NOTES. 

alarmed ..at-the hodile appearance of the Chip?, 
fnatches up a javelin, and with great boldnefs and 
ready courage, demands the bufinefs of the Trojans. 
Any of the reft of the company might with almofl 
equal propriety have made this demand: but Virgil 
very judicioufly takes this opportunity of prepbf- 
feffing our opinions in favour of this hero. 

§ Tacitus tells us, that it was the cuftom of 
princes, when they would flrike. a league, to join 
their right-hands, and as it were to bind and fqueze 
their fingers together. 

|j The Arcadians belonged to Greece, whole cities 
(which were generally independent) were united By 
one common tye,like the Swift Cantons, which com. 
pofe the Helvetic body. . So that the Arcadians, as a 
people of Greece, were enemies to the Trojans. 

3 
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Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 1 
Nor afk’d your leave, nor did your faith implore; /■ 
But come without a pledge, my own amballador. J 
The fame Rutilians, who with arms purfue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. 

Our holt expell’d, what farther force can flay 
The vidlor troops from univerfal fway? 

Then will they ftretch their pow’r athwart the land, 
And either fea from fide to fide command. 

Receive our offer’d faith, and give us thine : 

Our’s is a gen’rous and experienc’d line : 

We want not hearts nor bodies for the war ; 

In council cautious, and in fields we dare. 

He faid; and while he fpoke, witli piercing eyes 
Evander view’d the man with vail furprize. 

Pleas’d with his action, ravillfd with his face. 
Then anfwer’d briefly with a royal grace. 

O valiant leader of the 'Trojan line, 

In whom the features of thy father lhine. 

How I recall Anchifes , how I fee 

His motions, mien, and all my friend in thee ! 

Long though it be, ’tis frefli within my mind. 
When Priam to his filter’s * court delign’d. 

A welcome vifit, with a friendly flay, 

And thro’ th’ Arcadian kingdom took his way. 
Then, pad a boy, the callow down began 
To fhade my chin, and call me firft a man. 

I faw the fhining train with vail delight. 

And Priam's goodly perfon pleas’d my fight: 

But great AnchiJ'cs, far above the reft, 

With awful wonder fir’d my youthful breaft: 

I long’d to join in friendfhip’s holy bands 
Our mutual hearts, and plight our mutual hands. 

NOTES. 

* Heftone. 

j- The adlion of the JEneid is fimple, like that of 
the Iliad. Both thofe poems end without a peripetie, 
or at lead without a remembrance. But that which 
Virgil omitted in the recital of his general adlion, he 
has given us in an accelfory incident. He feigns 
that /Eneas is recognifed by Evander, and this pro¬ 
duces a new fituation in the affairs of the Trojans. 
He affords him an ally, who procures him a fecond 
alliance with the Etrufcans. Upon the whole, this 
remembrance is made in a manner the lead affedted 
in the world. The adventure which brought 
Evander hither, and the ancient frienddiip between 
him and Anchifes, have a certain heroic naivete, 
which is very pleafing. Neverthelefs the mind is 
dill kept in iufpence, concerning the iffue of this 
interview between JEneas and Evander. The one 
is an Arcadian, and confequently an enemy of the 


I fird accoded him : I fil’d, I fought. 

And with a loving force to Pheneus brought. 

He gave me, when at length conltrain’d to go,. 

A Lycian quiver, and a Gnofmn bow ; 

A ved embroider’d, glorious to behold, 

And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold. 
Which my foil’s couriers in obedience bold. 

The league you afk I offer, as your right: 

And when to-morrow’s fun reveals the light. 
With fwift fupplies you fhall be fent away : 

Now celebrate with us this folemnday; 

Whofe holy rites admit no long delay. + 

Honour our annual feafi, and take your feat 
With friendly welcome at a homely treat, J 
Thus having faid, the bowls (remov’d for fear) 
The youths replac’d, and foon reftor’d the chear. 
On fods of turf he fet the foldiers round; 

A maple throne, rais’d higher from the ground,. 
Receiv’d the Trajan chief; and o’er the bed 
A lion’s fhaggy hide for ornament they fpread.. 
The loaves .were ferv’d in caniflers; the wine 
In bowls'; the pried renew’d the rites divine: 
Broil’d entrails are their food, and beef’s continu’d 
chine. 


) 

} 


But when the rage of hunger was reprefs’d. 

Thus fpoke Evander to his royal gued: § 

Thefe rites, thefe altars, and this lead, O king,. ' 
From no vain fears, or fuperdition fpring.; 

Or blind devotion, or from blinder chance ; 

Or heady zeal, or brutal ignorance: 

But fav’d from danger, with a grateful fenfe. 

The labours of a God we recompencc. 

See- 


NOTES. 

Trojans. We are follicitous to know how .Eneas 
will bring hlmfelf off. 

Jit was a very lucky circumdance for Virgil , 
that the ancients were under an indifpcniible obli¬ 
gation of continuing the facrifice, when they had 
once begun. By this means the poet finds an op¬ 
portunity of introducing the praifes of Hercules, and 
the noble epifode of Cams, without any inconfif- 
tency. 

§ This judly famous and admirable epifode is in¬ 
troduced with the greated folemnity. The begin¬ 
ning of the description, pointing at the very place 
where the monder inhabited, awakens our attention, 
and fills us with an agreeable horror. And the 
whole is one of the moll perfect pieces of poetry 
in being- 


« 
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Sec from afar yon rock that mates the fky, 

About whofefeet fuch heaps of rubbifli lie. 

Such i.ndigellcd ruin; bleak and bare. 

How defart now it hands, expos’d in air! 

’Twas once a robber’s den, inclos’d around 
With living hone, and deep beneath the ground. 
The monfler Cacus, more than half a beaft,* 

This hold, impervious to the fun, polfefs’d: 

The pavement ever foul with human gore. 

Heads and their mangled members hung the door. 
Vulcan this plague begot; and, like his lire, 

Black clouds he belch’d, and flakes of liquid fire. 
Time long expedited eas’d us of our load. 

And brought the needful prefenee of a God. 

Th’ avenging force of Hercules from Spain j 

Arriv’d in triumph, from Gcryon {lain ; r 

Thrice liv’d the giant, and thrice liv’d in vain. J 
His prize, the lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tiber's, bank, to graze the {hady grove. 

Allur’d with hope of plunder, and intent 
By force to rob, by fraud to circumvent. 

The brutal Cacus 'as by chance they ftray’d. 

Four oxen thence and four fair kine convey’d. 

And, left the printed footfteps might be feen, 

He dragg’d ’em backwards to his rocky den ; 

The tracts averfe a lying notice gave, 

And led the fearcher backwards from the cave. 
Mean time the herdfman hero fhifts his place, 

To find frefh pafture and untrodden grafs. 

The beads, who mifs’d their mates, fill’d all 
around 

With bellowings, and the rocksreftor’d the found. 
One heifer, who had heard her love complain, 
Roar’d from the cave, and made the project vain. 
Hlcides found the fraud: with rage he fhook. 

And tofs’d about his head his knotted oak. 

Swift as the winds, or Scythians arrows flight. 

He climb’d with eager hafle th’ aerial height. 

Then firft we faw the monfter mend his pace, 

Fear in his eyes, and palenefs in his face, 

Confefs’d the God’s approach: trembling he fprings. 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wings ; 


NOTES. 

* This celebrated epifode is not entirely fictitious. 
Livy and Dionyjius Halicnrnnffcus relate the (lory, 
(we mean the bare circnmftances) as wc find it in 
our poet. All the beauties requifite to form a com¬ 
plete narrative, are here united. In the hands of 
an Italian poet, this epifode would have made one 
entire canto; but here no circtimflance is drawn 
out beyond it’s due bounds. The fpirit with which 
the combat between Hercules and Cacus is teld, is 
beyond imitation. 

No. S. 


Nor flay’d for flairs, but down the depth he threw 
His body, on his back the door he drew. 

The door a rib of living rock ; with pains 

His father hew’d it out, and bound with iron chains. 

He broke the heavy links, the mountain clos’d. 

And bars and leavers to his foe oppos’d. 

The wretch had hardly made his dungeon faft. 

The fierce avenger came with bounding hafte ; 
Survey’d the mouth of tb,e forbidden hold. 

And here and there his raging eyes he roll’d; 

He gnafh’d his teeth, and thrice he compafs’d round 
With winged fpeed the circuit of the ground. 

1 hrice at the cavern’s mouth he pull’d in vain. 

And, panting, thrice defifted from his pain. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back : 
Owls, ravens, all ill omens of the night, 

Here built their nefts, and hither wing’d their flight. 
The leaning head hung threat’ning o’er the flood. 
And nodded to the left: the hero flood 
Averfe, with planted feet, and from the right 
Tugg’d at the folid (lone with all his might: 

Thus heav’d, the fix’d foundations of the rock 
Gave way ; heav’n.echo’d at the rattling fliock : 
Tumbling it choak’d the flood: on either fide 
The banks leap backward, and the dreams divide. 
The fky flirunk upwards with unufual dread. 

And trembling Tiber div’d beneath his bed. 

The court of Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light.+ 

So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found 
Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground : 

A founding flaw fucceeds ; and from on high. 

The Gods with hate beheld the nether fky : 

The ghofts repine at violated night. 

And curfe th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight.- 
The gracelefs monfter caught in open day. 

Inclos’d, and in dcfpair to fly away, 

Howls horrible from underneath, and fills 
H is hollow palace with unmanly yells. 

The hero Hands above, and from afar 

Plies him with darts and Hones, and diftant war. 

_He 

NOTES. 

+ Madam Dacier and Mr. Pope feem to be mifi- 
taken, in- imagining this fimile is copied from Ho¬ 
mer. The Greek poet is fpeaking'of the agitation 
all nature was in, while the Gods took the field. . 
Among the reft of the confufion, Pluto is reprefented 
leaping from his throne, and afraid, left Neptune 
(the fhaker of the earth) fliould open the ground, and 
difeover the regions of darknefs. But lie no where 
makes ufe of this image for a fimile, as Virgil does j 
and the application is excellent. 
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He from his nodrils and huge mouth expires 
Black clouds of fmoke, amidft his father’s fires. 
Gath'ring with each repeated blaft ilie night, 

To make uncertain aim and erring fight. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above, 

And where in thicket! waves the {parities drove. 
There lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes 
his way, 

Half ting'd, half ftifled, till he grafp’d his prey. 
The moniler fpewing fruitlefs flames he found ; "I 
He fqueez’d his throat, he writh’d his neck around, e 
And in a knot his crippled members bound. J 
Then from their fockets tore his burning eyes; 
Roll’d on a heap the breathlefs robber best 
The doors, unbarr’d, receive the milling day. 

And thorough lights dilclofe the ravifh’d prey. 

The bulls redeem’d breathe open air again ; 

Next by the feet they drag him from his den. 

The wond’iing neighbourhood with glad furprize,") 
Beheld his fhagged bread, his giant lize, i 

His mouth that flames no more, and his ex- f 
tinguidi’d eyes. J 

From that atifpicious day, with rites divine. 

We worfhip at the hero’s holy {brine. 

Potitius firll ordain’d thefe annual vows. 

As prieds were added the Pinariun lioule ; 

Who rais’d this altar in the facred /hade,* 

Where honours, ever due, for ever (hall be paid. 

For thefe deferts, and this high virtue (hovvn. 

Ye warlike youths, your heads with garlands crown. 

______ — — 

* Livy, book r, thus relates Evemdcr 's addrefs 
to Hercules: “ Hail Hercules, fone of Jove! my 
mother, a true interpreter of heavenly things, has 
prediided that you will increafe the number of the 
“Gods, and that an altar will be dedicated to you ; 
which, in future times, the mod potent nation upon 
earth {hall call maxima, ["greateftj and feme with 
your own rites.” Hercules, joining hands, an- 
fwered, he received the omen, and would fulfil the 
prophecy by building and confecrating an altar. 
Ovid. Fad. i, 585, tells us, that this altar dood in 
the Forum Boarium. 

+ The Salii were indituted by- Numa. They 
were twelve in number, and bom of Patrician fa¬ 
milies. Their number was doubled by Tullus Ho- 
flilius. They danced in armour to the mufic of 
pipe.s, fhaking a fmall kind of fhield called ancile ; 
their name is derived a faliemlo. Though the Salii 
were indituted long after Evandcrs time, yet Virgil 
jfcjas not fcrupled to introduce them. 

J This tranfition from the third perfon to the 


Fill high the goblets with a fparkling dood. 

And with deep draughts invoke our common God. 

! This faid, a double wreath Evandcr twin’d. 

And poplars black and white his temples bind; 
Then brims his ample bowl : with like defign 
The red invoke the Gods with lprinkled wine. 
Mean time the fun defeended from the {kies. 

And the bright cv’ning-ftar began to rife. 

And now the prieds, Potitius at their head. 

In (kins of beads involv’d, the long proceflion led t 
Field high the flaming tapers in their hands. 

As cuflom had preferib’d their holy bands ; 

Then with a fecond courfe the tables load. 

And with full chargers older to the God. 

The Salii fing, and cenfe his altars round + 

With Sabian fmoke, their heads with poplar boundv- 
One choir of old, another of the young, 

To dance, and bear the burden of the long. 

The lay records tiie labours, and the praife. 

And all th’ immortal aids of Hercules. 

Firll how the mighty babe, when fwath’d in bands. 
The ferpents dranglcd with bis infant hands. 

Then as in years and matchlefs force he grew, 

Th’ Oechalian walls and Trojan overthrew. 

Bolides a thonfand hazards they relate, 

Procur’d by Juno's and Eurijlhcus’ hate. 

Thy hands, unconquer’d hero, could fubdue 
The cloud-born Centaurs, and the mondcr crew. $ 
Nor thy reiidlefs arm the bull withdood : 

Nor he the roaring terror of the wood. 

_Tfec 

N O X E S. ’ “ 

fecond, and from a mere relation to a panegyrical 
addrefs, is very artful. Adiltou , in his evening 

hymn, has finely imitated this; Mr. Addifon fee ms 
not aware that it was borrowed from our poet.- 
Thus at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both dood. 

Both turn’d, and under open fky, artor’d 
The God that made both fky, air, earth and 
hcav’n. 

Which they beheld; the moon’srefplendent globe. 
And Harry pole :—Thou alfo mad’d the night. 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day 1 

Parad. Loft, b. 4, 1720. 
There is likewife a judicious copy of this way of 
{peaking, b. 3. ver. 55, of Leonidas, in the hymn 

which the Pajians fing to Oromafdes - 

•--If the hand 

Of Oromafdes on precarious life 

Shed wealth and pleafure, focn th’ infernal God 

With wild excefs or avarice blads the joy. 

Thou, Oromafdes, viidory dod give. 

By thee with fame the regal head is crown’d. 
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The triple porter of the Stygian feat a 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet, 1 
And feiz’d with fear, forgot thy mangled meat. J 
Th’ infernal waters tremble at thy fight: 

Thee, God, no face of danger could affright; 

Not huge Typhosus, nor th' tinnumber'd l’nake. 
Increas’d with hiding heads, in Lenta’ s lake. 

Hail, Jove’s undoubted fon ! an added grace 
To hqav’n, and the great author of thy race. 

Receive the grateful off’rings which we pay, 

And fertile propitious on thy folemn day. 

In numbers thus they fung: above the red, 

Tite den and death of Cains crown the feaft. 

The woods to hollow vales convey the found ; 

The vales to hills, and hills the notes rebound. 

The rites perform’d, the chearful train retire. 
Betwixt young Pallas and his aged fire 
The Trojan pafs’d, the city to furvey. 

And pleafing talk beguil’d the tedious way. 

The Uranger call around his curious eyes. 

New objedls viewing dill with new fnrprize. 

With greedy joy inquires of various tilings. 

And afts and monuments of ancient kings. 

Then thus the founder of the Roman tow’rs : 

Thefe woods were firfl the feat of Sylvan pow’rs,’ ? 
Of nymphs and fawns and favage men, who took 
Their birth from trunks of trees and flubborn oak.f- 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care I 
Of lab "ring oxen, nor the fhining (hare ; 1 

Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain’d to fpare. J 
Their exercile the ehace ; the running flood 
Supply’d their third:, the trees fupply’d their food. 
Then Saturn came, who ded the pow’r of Jove, 
Robb’d of his realms, and banifh’d from above. 

NOTES. 

"* Livy tells all this dory in the fame manner, 
1 . 1, 7. Virgil is exact throughout, and follows 
the hidorians or tradition clofely. 

+ It -was a p raft ice among the heathens, to ex- 
pofe thofe children which they would not, or could 
not educate. The places where they depofited them, 
were generally caverns, or hollow oaks. Thefe 
children being frequently found, and preferved by 
ftrangers, were faid to be the offspring of thofe trees 
or rocks where they were found. Hence the poet’s 
fable, that men were born of oaks, Lsc. 

j: A place in the Palatine mount, where the Arca¬ 
dians under Ev under conl'ecrated a temple to Pan, 
God of Arcadia. An annual fedival in honour of 
Pan was here celebrated by young men who ran 
naked, with whips made of goat-fkins, driking 
every one- they met; more particularly women; 
who thought thefe drokes contributed to give them 
an eafy delivery. They were called Lupcni. 


The men difpers d on hills to towns he brought. 
And laws ordain’d, and civil cudoms taught: 

And Ltitium call’d the fend where fafe he lay 
From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. 
With his mild empire peace and plenty came. 

And hence the golden times deriv’d their name. 

A more degenerate and difcolour’d age 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 

Th’ Anfonians then and bold Sicanians came. 

And Saturn’s empire often chang’d the name. 

Then kings, gigantic Tibris, and the reft. 

With arbitrary l way the land opprels’d: 

For Tiber’s flood was Albula before. 

Till from the tyrant’s fate his name it bore. 

I lad arriv’d, driv’n from my native home 
By fortune’s pow’r, and fate’s relilllefs doom. 

Long tofs’d on Teas I fought this happy land. 
Warn’d by my mother nymph, and call’d by hcav’nV 
command. 

Thus walking on he fpoke, and fhew’d the gatei 
Since call’d Carmcntal by the Roman date ; 

Where flood an altar, facred to the name 
Of old Carmen ta, the prophetic dame: 

Who to her fon foretold th’ JEthcncan race, 

Sublime in fame, and Rome’s imperial place : 

Then lhcws the foreft, which in after times 
tierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A facred refuge made : with this the fhrine 
Where Pan below the rock had rites divine, j. 

Then tells of Argus’ death, his murder’d gueil,§ 
Whofe grave and tomb his innocence atteft. 

Thence to the fteep Tarpcian rock he leads,}| 

Now roof’d with gold, then thatch’d with homely 
reed 3 . 

__ A rev’rend 

NOTES. 

§ The commentators in general agree, that Ar¬ 
gus was murdered, without the knowledge of Evan- 
der, by the Arcadians; from a fufpicion of his 
afpiring to the throne. Evandcr buried him in this 
place, with great pomp ; and here, Virgil fays, 
Evander tejiatur locum, that is, he as it were wit- 
nefles, or fwears on the fpot of ground, that he was 
not guilty of violating the laws of hofpitaiity by his 
death. 

|| There were two Capitoliums at Rome. The 
former of thefe was built by Tarqitinhu Prijais, 
near the place where the Burharini palace now Hands, 
and was called Capitolium Veins ; the other by the 
{econdTarquiu, on the hi 1 ! which was thence called 
the Capiloline Hill. Nothing was ever more l'u- 
blimely conceived than this image ! The mountain 
on which in ages to come the Capitol was to be 
built, was even now, while in it's original defolate 
{laic, filled with religious horror, and luppofed by 
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A rev’rend fear (Tuch fuperflition reigns 
Among the rude) ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. 
Some God they knew, what God they could not tell, 
Did there amidft the facred horrordwell. 

Til’ Arcadians thought him Jove, and faid they faw 
The mighty thund’rer with majellic awe; 

V/ho fhook his fhickl, and dealt his holts around. 
And flutter'd tentpcfls on the teeming ground. 

Then law two heaps of ruins ; once they flood 
Two {lately towns, on either fide the flood, 
Satumia's and Janfcu/a’s remains, 

And either place the founder’s name retains. 
Difcourfing thus together, they refort 
"Where poor Evnndcr kept his country court. 

They view’d the ground of Rome's litigious hall; 
Once oxen low’d wore now the lawyer’s bawl.*' 
Then (looping thro’ the narrow' gates they prefs’d. 
When thus the king befpoke his ’Trojan gueft: + 
Mean as it is, this palace and this door 
Receiv’d Abides, then a conqueror. 

Dare to be poor ; accept our homely food 
Which feafled him, and emulate a God. ^ 

Then underneath a lowly roof he led 1 

The weary prince, and laid him on a bed ; r 

The (luffing leaves with hides of bears o’er-fpread. J 
Now night had fhed her filver dews around, § 
A.nd with her fable wings embrac’d the ground, 
When love’s fair Goddefs, anxious for her fon, 
(New tumults fifing, and new wars begun) 


NOTES. 

the wild Arcadians to be the refidence of fome deity ; 
they imagined they had feen even Jupiter himfelf 
defeending upon it in Dorms and clouds, fhaking 
his black aegis. The Romans imagined Jupiter to 
be prefent in the capitol, as fully and in as much 
glory as in the highefl heavens. 

* It was certainly a very pleafing contemplation 
among the Romans to look back upon their original; 
to compare the magnificence of Rome, with the 
rural and unadorned Hate of things which formerly 
appeared on the very fpot where it was built. No 
lefs than two poets belides Virgil, in the Augujian 
age, have made this comparifon, Tibullus and Pro¬ 
pertius. 

+ We fear there are fome readers of fuch falfe 
delicacy, as to be difgufled with the fimplicity and 
plainnels of Evander, and his court. But let us be 
ingenuous, and confefs,^that while the moderns ad¬ 
mire nothing but pomp, and can think nothing 
great or beautiful, but what is the produce of wealth, 
they exclude themfelves from the pleafantefl and 
mod natural images that adorn the old poetry. 
State and form difguife man ; and wealth and luxury 
2 


Couch’d with her hufband in his golden bed. 

With thefe alluring words invokes his aid; 

And, that her plealing fpeech his mind may mov^, 
Infpircs each accent with the charms of love. 

While cruel fate confpir’d with Grecian pow’rs 
To level with the ground the Trojan tow’rs, 

I alk’d not aid th’ unhappy to reilore, 

Nor did the fticcour of thy fkill implore; 

Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A linking empire longer to fuflain. 

Tho’ I much ow’d to Priam's houfe; and more 
The danger of At. acres did deplore. 

But now by Jove's command, and Fate's decree. 
His race is doom’d to reign in Italy; 

With humble fuit I beg thy needful art, 

O dill propitious pow’r that rules my heart! 

A mother kneels a fiippliant for her fon. 

By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 
To forge'impenetrable fhields, and grace 
With fated arms, a lefs illuflrious race. 

Behold, what haughty nations are combin’d 
Againfl the relicks of the Phrygian kind. 

With fire and fword my people to deflroy ; 

And conquer Venus twice in conquering Troy. 

She faid; and llraight her arms, of fnowy hue. 
About her unrefolving hufband threw. 

Her foft embraces foon infufe defire; q 

His bones and marrow fudden warmth infpire, l 
And all the Godhead feels the wonted fire. j 

_ Not 

NOT E S. ~~ 

difguife nature. Their effects in writing are aii- 
fvverable; a lord-mayor’s (how, or grand proceffion 
of any kind, is not very delicious reading, if def- 
cribed minutely.and at length; and great ceremony 
is at lead equally tirefome in a poem, as in ordinary 
converlation. 

if Never was a nobler welcome into any palace, 
than this. The fimplicity, and at the fame time 
the fnblimity of this fentiment of Evandcr, is in 
every refpefl admirable. Virgil, who had a full view 
of all the Roman magnificence, has yet given a 
beauty to king Evander s poverty, and made it an 
ornament to his poem. 

§ The poet, with infinite art, takes this opportu¬ 
nity of filling up the vacancy of night and fleep, by 
introducing Venus applying to Vulcan for a filield for 
her fon, together with his formation of it. By this 
artifice, the bufinefs tranfacied between eEncas and 
Evander is related with lefs interruption and emba- 
ralfment; neither' is there any time loft or taken up 
in relating what pafies between Venus and. Vulcan, 
with his compliance, and execution of her re- 
queft. 
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Not half fo fwift the rattling thunder flies, 

Or forky lightnings fiafh along the (Ides. 

The Goddefs, proud of her fuccefsftil wiles. 

And confcious of her form, in fecret (miles. 

Then thus the pow’r obnoxious t.o her charms. 
Panting, and half dufolving in her arms: 

Why feek you reafons for a cattle fo juft; 

Or your own beauties, or my love diflruil? 

Long (Ince, had you requir’d rny helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command, 

To labour arms for 'Troy: nor Jove, nor Fate, 
Confin’d their empire to fo fhoit a date; 

And if you now define new wars to wage, 

My (kill 1 promife, and my pains engage.* 
Whatever melting metals can confpire. 

Or breathing bellows, or the forming fire. 

Is freely yotir’r, ; your anxious fears remove. 

And think no talk is difficult to love. 

Trembling he fpoke, and eager of her charms. 

He fnatch’d the willing Goddefs to his arms;" 

Til! in her lap infus’d, he lay pollefs’d 
Of full defire, and funk to plealing reft. 

Now when the night her middle race had rode, 
And his firft (lumber had refrefli’d the God ; 

The time when early houfewives leave the bed, 
When living embers on the hearth they fpread, 

note s. 

* .■Eneas, as well as Achilles, has arms of a celef- 
tial make, and temperament. One of the great 
tenets of the old poets is, that “ Man can do 
nothing without the Gods abiding or impelling 
him and they carry this fo far, as to attribute 
fnch an a£iion of a man to fuch a deity, as in the 
cafe of Palinuras, b. 5. But this was not imagined 
by them to leilen the guilt of the man in bad 
actions, or draw any thing from his glory in good 
ones. All power of action was fupplied from the 
Gods ; but the manner of adling, and the choice of 
it, was in the man’s own determination. In judg¬ 
ing of the ancients, we fhould go by the ideas 
which prevailed among them ; and not thofe, which 
prevail now. The emperor Aurclian, in his letter 
to the fenate, giving an account of a victory obtain¬ 
ed by him over his enemies, mentions the afliftance 
of his Gods towards it, as a credit to him, rather 
than a diferedit. And in thofe honorary columns 
erected at Rome, in memory of the victories of 
*Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the Gods are repre- 
fented as abiding them to gain thefe victories. 

+ Hiera. 

J Homer places Vulcan's forge in heaven; Virgil 
upon earth; and whatever other reafons may be 
given to prefer this before that, we think this is one, 

No. 9. 


| Supply the lamp, and call ihe maids to rife. 

With yawning mouths, and with half-open’d eves. 
They ply the diftaffby the winking light. 

And to their daily labour add the :i;yht. 

Thus frugally they earn their children’s bread. 

And uncorrupted keep their nuptial bed. 

Not lets concern’d, nor at a later hour, 

Rofe from his downy couch the forging pow’r. 

Sacred to Vulcan s name an ibe t there lay, 
Betwixt Sicilia’s coafts and Lipare, 

Rais’d high on finoaking rocks, and deep below. 

In hollow caves the, fires of /Etna glow. 

Titc Cyclops here their heavy hammers deal ; £ 

Loud itrokes and hidings of tormented ftcci 
Are heard around : the boiling waters roar, 

And fmoaky flames through fuming tunnels fear. 
Hither the father of the fire by night 
Thro’ the brown air precipitates his (light. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 

The brethren beating, find the blows go round: 

A load of pointlefs thunder now there lies 
Before their hands, to ripen for the (lcies : 

Thefe darts for angry Jove they daily call', 
Confum’d on mortals with prodigious vvafte. 

Three rays of writhen rain, of (ire three more, § 

Of winged fouthern winds and cloudy ftore 


[ that it has given occabon to a far better defeription, 
indeed to one of the noblelt deferiptions that ever 
was made. As the eruptions of Aitna are matter 
of plain fact, nothing could be more ingeniouby or 
more poetically imagined, than to make a place ad¬ 
joining to that mountain the (hop of the Cyclops. 

§ We cannot forbear tranferibing a very elegant 
parody of this palfage, from a beautiful burlefque 
poem, entitled, The School Miltrefs. Speaking of 
the rod, the author has thefe lines: 

And in her hand, for feeptre, file does wield 
Tway birchen fprags; with anxious fear en¬ 
twin’d, 

With dark diftrwft, and fad repentance fill’d; 

And ftedfaft hate, and fliarp affiidton join’d. 

And fury uncontrolled, and chaftifement unkind. 
This compofition of Virgil’s is partly natural, and 
partly poetical. The natural ingredients of it, are 
clouds, wind, fire, rain, and hail ; for his imber tor¬ 
tus feems to fignify the-fame, as durus imber does in 
Columella. The word ires, fo often repeated in it, 
may have feme relation to the epithets trifidiwn and 
trijulcum, fo often given to fidmen by the poets, and 
fo yery well agreeing with the figures of it, in moil 
antiques ; as the epithet of alitis, may have fome 
reference to the wings given to it, in fume of them. 
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As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame ; { He leaves his lowly bed ; his bnfkins meet 

And fears are added, and avenging flame. Above his ancles ; fandals llteath his feet: 

Inferior minifters for A Jars repair fie fets his trufly (word upon his fide. 

His broken axle-trees and blunted war. And o’er his fhoulders throws a panther’s hide. 

And fend him forth again with furbifh'd arms. Two menial dogs before their mailer prefs’d: ± 

To wake the lazy war with trumpets loud alarms. Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly 
The reft refrefh the fcaly fnakes that fold gueft. 

The fhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Mindful of promis’d aid, he mends his pace. 

Full on the crefl the Gorgon's head they place, But meets Mneas in the middle fpace. 

With eyes that roll in death, and with diftorted Young Pallas did his father’s Heps attend, 

face. And true Achates waited on his friend. 

My fons, faid Vulcan, fet your talks afide,* They join their hands ; a fecret feat they clioofe ; 

Your ftrength and mailer lkill mult now be try’d, TV Arcadian firft their former talk renews. 

Arms for a hero forge; arms that require Undaunted prince, I never can believe 

Your force, your fpeed, and all your foaming fire. The Trojan empire loft when you furtive. 

He faid: they fet their former work afide. Command rh' alliltance of a faithful friend ; 

And their new toils with eager halte divide. But feeble are the fuccours I can fend: 

A flood of molten filver, bral’s, and gold. Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds ; ^ 

And deadly Heel in the large furnace roll’d; That other fide the Latian (late furrounds ; ’ r 

Of this their artful hands a fhield prepare, Infults our walls, and wades our fruitful grounds. 1. 

Alone fufficient to fudain the war. But mighty nations I prepare to join 

Sev’n orbs within a fpacious round they clofe; Their arms with your’s, and aid your jufl defign. 

One ftirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. You corneas by your better genius fent, 

The hiding deel is in the fmithy drown’d ; And fortune feems to favour your intent. 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around. ' . 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands defeend, and hammers chime. 

They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds with rudic fongs. 

While at the Lcmnian God’s command they urge 
Their labours thus, and ply th’ JEolian forge. 

The chearful morn falutes Evander's eyes ; 

And fongs of chirping birds invite to rife. + 

NOTES. 

The poetical ingredients were, fear, wrath, and ter¬ 
ror. 

* The poet in this place artfully dignifies his hero, 
and marks out his importance. The lightning of 
Jupiter ,. the chariot of Mars, the aegis of Minerva, 

are all laid afide for the fhield of JEneas. The in- _ __ 1 _, __ t _ l 

ftruments of the mod powerful deities are. indantly the painter, is obliged to follow the cudom of the 

deferted, and left unfinifhed, that a mortal hero may age, of which he writes or paints. A modern drefs 
be furnifhed with armour. This is an artifice of would ill become Achilles or XJlyJJes; fuch a conduct 
Virgil, tending to the true fublime ; and in this re- would be condemned as an abfurdity in painting, 
fpctl the Greek poet, Iliad 1 8, is furpafled by the and ought to be fo in poetry. To blame the 
Etonian. ancient poets for copying nature faithfully, is to find 

+ There is a beautiful fimplicity in thefe lines, fault with the greated mailers for drawing exadt 

as well as in the thing deferibed. pictures. Ought Mourns to be drawn like Jupiter? 

+ It was cuflomary for princes and heroes of old, Silenus like Apollo? Alecto like Venus? (Ac. Mud- 

to be attended with dogs. Thus Teletnachus, OdyJJ. our prefent court be painted with the ruffs and 

b. 2. did not go out alone, but was followed beards ufed in former reigns? 

by two domedic dogs. And Syphax , in Livy, dand- § This is a narrative of great importance to the 
ing between two dogs, addrefl Scipio, Iliad, b. 23. poem; and it is very properly and judiciouflv in- 

I 3 fertc$ 


ixor rar irom nance mere nanas a niliy town, 

| Of ancient building and of high renown, 

! Torn from the Titfcans by the Lydian race. 

Who gave the name of Care to the place, 

Once Agyllina call’d: it flourifh’d long 
In pride of wealth, and warlike people drong. 

! Till curs’d Mezen tins, in a fatal hour, § 

Afliim’d the crown with arbitrary pow’r. 

What 


N O T E S. 

Achilles is deferibed with nine large dogs at his board,. 
—Poetry is like painting, which draws the greated 
beauties from the dmpled cudoms:. and even in 
hidory, we receive a ienlible pleafure from the lead:- 
circumdance that denotes the cudoms of ancient 

times. It mav be adrteth flint- tlie nnef \v.*ll nc 
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What words can paint thofe execrable times,* 

The fubjccts fufF’rings, and the tyrant’s crimes! 
That blood, thofe murders, O ye Gods, replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race : 

The living and the dead, at his command, 

Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand ; 

Till choak’d with ftench, in loath’d embraces ty’d. 
The ling’ring wretches pin’d away and dy’d. 

Thus plung’d in ills, and meditating more,. 

The people’s patience try’d, no longer bore 
The raging monfler ; but with arms befet 
His houfe, and vengeance and deftruclion threat. 
They fire his palace : while the flame afeends. 
They force his guards, and execute his friends : 

He cleaves the crowd, and favour’d by the night. 
To Tunms' friendly court diredts his flight. 

Bv juft revenge the Tujcans let on fire. 

With arms their king to punifhment require : 
Their num’fous troops, now mufter’d on the ffcrand. 
My counfel flia.ll fubmit to your command. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they cry 
To hoift their-anchors, but the Gods deny. 

An ancient augur, (kill'd in future fate, 

With thefe foreboding words reftrains their hate: 
Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flow’r 
Of Tufcan youth, and choice of all their pow’r. 
Whom juft revenge againft .Mezentius arms 
To feek your tyrant’s death by lawfularms ; 

Know this; no native of our land may lead 
This pow’rful people : feek a foreign head. 

Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they ftill abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. 
T'archon, the Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament: 

The people join their own with his defire. 

And all my condudl as their king require. 

But the chill blood that creeps within my veins. 

And age, and liftlefs limbs, unfit for pains. 

And a foul-confcious of it’s own decay. 

Have forc’d me to refufe imperial fway. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne, 

Ancl fhould, but he’s a Sabine mother’s fon. 

And half a native; but in you combine 
A manly vigour, and a foreign line: 

Where fate and fmiling. fortune fliew the way, 
Purfue the ready path to fov’rein fway. 


NOTES. 

ferted in this place. The aftion very much turns 
•upon Me%entius, and his concerns. For without the 
auxiliary forces of the Tujcans, which his tyranny 
occafioned, _ JEncas. could not have carried, on the 


The ftaff of my declining days, my fon, 

Shall make your good or ill fuccefs his own : 

In fighting fields from you lhall learn to dare. 

And ferve the hard apprenticefhip of war : 

Your matchlefs courage and your conduct view. 
And early (hall begin t’admire and copy you. 
Belldes, two hundred horfe he fit all command,. 

Tho’ few, a warlike and vvell-chofen band : 

Thefe in my name are lifted, and nry fon 
As many more has added in his own. 

Scarce had he laid, Achates and his gueft. 

With down-caft eyes their filent grief expreft; 

Who fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 

Shook at the dilmal profpedt of the war. 

But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud,. 

To chear her iffne, thunder’d thrice aloud ; 

Thrice forky lightning fiafh’d along the fky, 

: And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high'. 
Then gazing up, repeated peals they hear. 

And in a heav’n ferene refulgent arms appear; 
Red’ning the flues, and glitt’ring all around, 

.- The temper’d metals clalh, and yield a filver found,. 

The reft Hood trembling, ftruck wirh awe divine ; 

’ APneas only confcious to the fign,. 

Prefag’d th’ event, and joyful view’d above 
Th’ accomplifh’d promife of the queen of love. • 

;■ Then to ill 'Arcadian king : This prodigy 
(Difmifs your fear) belongs alone to me. 

Heav’n calls me to the war: th’ expected fign 
Is giv’n of promis’d aids, and arms divine. 

My Goddcfs-mother, whofe-indulgent care 
Forefaw the dangers of the growing war, . 

: This omen gave'; when bright Vulcaniatr arms. 
Fated from force of fteel by Stygian charms, 

• Sufpended, (hone on high : fhe then forefhow’d 

• Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood. 
Turnus lhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and (hields, on Tiber borne, 

’ Shall choke his^flood : now found the loud alarms. 
And, Latian troops, prepare your perjur’d arms. 

He faid, and rafting from his homely throne, 

■ The folemn rites of Hercules begun ;• 

And on his-altars wak’d the fleeping fires ; 

. Then chcarfuFro his houfhold Gods retires,. 

There offers chofen fheep: th’ Arcadian king 
And Troian youth the fame oblations.bring. 

__;_ Nex t. 

NOTES. 

* The abhorrence which this good old king ex- 
prefies for-the cruelties of Mezen this is extremely 
’• natural, and they are artfully mentioned by the poet 
to raife our hatred of his barbarous chars.dier, which 
makes a fine contraft to Evandcr s. 
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He leaves his lowly bed ; his bulk ins meet 
Above his ancles; fandals (heath his feet: 
f'fe fe!s liis tnifly foot'd upon his fide. 

And o’er his fhoulders throws a panther's hide. 

Two menial dogs before their mailer prefs’d: i 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly 
gueft. 

Mindful of promis’d aid, he mends his pace. 

But meets JEneas in the middle fpace. 

Young Pallas & id his father’s Heps attend. 

And true Achates waited on his friend. 

They join their hands ; a fecret feat they choofe ; 
Tit’ Arcadian firft their former talk renews. 
Undaunted prince, I never can believe 
The Trajan empire loft when you fervive. 

Command th’ afliftance of a faithful friend ; 

But feeble are the litccours I can fend: 

Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds ; ~J 
That other fide the Latian if ate lurrounds ; ' r 

Infults our walls, and walks our fruitful grounds. 1 
But mighty nations I prepare to join 
| Their arms with your’s, and aid your juft defign. 
You corneas by your better genius font, 

And fortune feems to favour your intent. 

Not far from hence there Hands a hilly town. 

Of ancient building and of high renown, 

Torn from the Tujcans by the Lydian race. 

Who gave the name of Care to the place. 

Once Agyllina call’d: it flourifh’d long 
In pride of wealth, and warlike people ftror.g 
Till curs’d Mcuscntius, in a fatal hour, § 

Afium’d the crown with arbitrary pow’r. 

What 


As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame ; 

And fears are added, and avenging flame, 
inferior minifters for Alters repair 
His broken axle-trees and blunted war. 

And fend him forth again with furbifh'd arms. 

To wake the lazy war with trumpets loud alarms. 
The reft refrefh the fcaly l’nakcs that fold 
The fhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creft the Gorgon s head they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with diftorte 
face. 

My fons, faid Vulcan, fet your talks afide,* 

Your ftrength and mafter fkill mull now be try’d. 
Arms for a hero forge; arms that require 
Your force, your fpecd, and all your foaming fire. 
He faid: they fet their former work aftde, 

And their new toils with eager hafte divide. 

A flood of molten filver, brals, and gold. 

And deadly Heel in the large furnace roll’d; 

Of this their artful hands a fhield prepare, 

Alone fufficient to fuftain the war. 

Sev’n orbs within a fpacious round they clofe; 

One ftirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 

The hifling fteel is in the fmithy drown’d ; 

The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands defeend, and hammers chime. 
They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 
The fiery work proceeds with ruftic fongs. 

While at the Lcmnian God’s command they urge 
Their labours thus, and ply th’ ALolian forge. 

The chearful morn falutes Evander 's eyes ; 

And fongs of chirping birds invite to rife.t 


NOTES. 

The poetical ingredients were, fear, wrath, and ter- 
ror. 

* The poet in this place artfully dignifies his hero, 
and marks out his importance. The lightning of 
‘Jupiter, the chariot of Mars, the aegis of Minerva, 
are all laid afidc for the fhield of JEneas. The in- 
flruments of the moft powerful deities are. inftantly 
deferted, and left unfinilhed, that a mortal hero may 
be furnifhed with armour. This is an artifice of 
Virgil, tending to the true fublime ; and in this re- 
fpcdl the Greek poet, Iliad 18, is furpalfed by the 
Roman. 

+ There is a beautiful fimplicity ta thefe lines, 
as well as in the thing deferibed. ’ 

+ It was cuftomary for princes and heroes of old, 
to be attended with dogs. Thus Telemachus, OdyJJ'. 
b. 2. did not go out alone, but was followed 
by two domeftic dogs. And Syphax , in Livy, (land¬ 
ing between two dogs, addreft Scipio. Iliad, b. 23. 


n o t e s. 

Achilles is deferibed with nine large dogs at his board, 
—Poetry is like painting, which draws the greateft 
beauties from the fimpleft culloms: and even in 
hiftory, we receive a fenlible pleafure from the leaft- 
circumllance that denotes the cuftoms of ancient 
times. It may be added, that the poet, as well as 
the painter, is obliged to follow the cuftom of the 
age, of which he writes or paints. A modern drefs 
would ill become Achilles or UlyJJes; fuch a condudt 
would be condemned as an abfurdity in painting, 
and ought to be fo in poetry. To blame the 
ancient poets for copying nature faithfully, is to find 
fault with the greateft maflers for drawing exadi 
pictures. Ought Mamas to be drawn like Jupiter? 
Silenus like Apollo? Alecio like Vcmls? (Ac. Mu fl¬ 
our prefent court be painted with the ruffs and 
beards ufed in former reigns r 

§ This is a narrative of great importance to the 
poem; and it is very properly and judiciouflv in- 
3 fertc$ 
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What words can paint thofe execrable times,* 
The l'ubjcdls fuff'’rings, and the tyrant’s crimes! 
That blood, thofe murders, O ye Gods, replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race : 

The living and the dead, at his command, 

“Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand ; 

Till choak’d with ftench, in loath’d embraces ty’d. 
The ling’ring wretches pin’d away and dy’d. 

Thus plung’d in ills, and meditating more,. 

The people’s patience try’d, no longer bore 
Tile raging monitor; but with arms befet 
His houfe, and vengeance and dellruclion threat. 
They fire his palace: while the flame afeends. 
They force his guards, and execute his friends : 

He cleaves the crowd, and favour’d by the night. 
To Timms' friendly court directs his flight. 

By juft revenge the Tufcans let on fire, 

"With arms their king to punt foment require : 
Their num'rous troops, now mufter’d on the Itrand, 
My counfel fltall fubmit to your command. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they cry 
To hoift their-anchors, but the Gods deny. 

An ancient augur, (kill’d in future fate, 

With thefe foreboding words reftrains their hate: 
Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flow’r 
Of Tufcan youth, and choice of all their pow’r. 
Whom juft revenge againft .Mezcntius arms 
To feck your tyrant’s death by lawful'arms; 

Know this; no native of our land may lead 
This pow’rful people : feek a foreign head. 

Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they Hill abide. 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. 
Tar chon, the Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament: 

The people join their ov.-n with his defire. 

And all my condudl as their king require. 

But the chill blood that creeps within my veins. 

And age, and lifllefslimbs, unfit for pains. 

And a foui'eonfeious of it’s own decay, 

Have forc’d me to refufe imperial fway. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne. 

And fhould, but he’s a Sabine mother’s fon, 

And half a native; but in you combine 
A manly vigour, and a foreign line: 

Where fate and fmiling. fortune (hew the way, 
Purfue the ready path to fov’reiu fway. 


NOTES. 

ferted in this place. The action very much turns 
•upon Mezcntius, and his concerns. For without the 
auxiliary forces of the Tufcans, which his tyranny 
occafioned, /Eneas, could not have carried, on the 

war. 


The ftafF of my declining days, my fon, 

Shall make your good or ill fuccefs his own : 

In fighting fields from you fltall learn to dare. 

And lcrvc the hard apprenticelhip of war : 

Your matchlefs courage and your conduct view. 
And early fltall begin t’admire and copy you. 
Belides, two hundred horfe he lltall command,. 

Tho’ few, a warlike and vvell-chofen band : 

Thefe in my name are lifted, and my fon 
As many more lias added in his o\vn. 

Scarce had he laid, Achates and his gueft, 

With down-call eyes their filent grief exprell; 

Who fliort of fuccours, and in deep defpair. 

Shook at the dilmal profpedl of the war. 

But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud,, 

To chear her ilfue, thunder’d thrice aloud ; 

Thrice lorky lightning llafh’d along the Iky, 

And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high. 
Then gazing up, repeated peals they hear. 

And in a Iteav’n ferene refulgent arms appear; 
lFed’ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around, 

: The temper’d mettfls claih, and yield a filver found,. 

The reft flood trembling, ftruck wirh awe divine i 
' /Eneas only confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’ event, and joyful view'd above 
Th’ accomplifl-.’d promife of the queen of love. • 

: Then to lit’ Arcadian king : This prodigy 
(Difmifs your fear) belongs alone to me. 

: Heav’n calls me to the war: th’ expected fign 
Is giv’n of promis’d aids, and arms divine. 

My Goddefs-mother, whole indulgent care 
Forefaw the dangers of the growing war,. 

■ This omen gave ; when bright Vuicaniatr arms, 
Fated from force of fleel by Stygian charms, 

' Sufpended, fhone on high : fhe then forefhow’d 
Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood. 
Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn; 

And corps, and fwords, and Ihields, on Tiber borne. 
Shall choke hisjlood : now found the loud alarms. 
And, Latian troops, prepare your perjur’d arms. 

He faid, and raifing from his homely throne, 

I ' The folemn rites of Hercules begun ;. 

And on his-altars wak’d the deeping fires ; 

. Then chearftil"to his houfhold Gods retires. 

There offers chofen Iheep: th’ Arcadian king 
And Trojan youth the fame oblations.bring. 

% ;_ Nex t 

NOT ES. 

* The abhorrence which this good old king ex- 
prclfes for-the cruelties of Mezcntius is extremely 
■ natural, and they are artfully mentioned by the poet 
to raife our hatred of his barbarous character, which 
I makes a fine contrail to Ere under s. 



Next of his mc-n and fhips he makes review. 

Draws out the bed: and ablefl of the crew. 

Down with the falling dream the refufe run. 

To mile with joyful news his drooping fon. 

Steeds are prepar’d to mount the Try an band. 

Who wait their leader to the Tyrrhene land. 

A fprightly courier, fairer than the reft, 

The king himfclf prefents his royal gueft. 

A lion’s hide his back and limbs infold. 

Precious with ftudded works, and paws of gold. 

Fame thro’ the little city fpreads aloud 

Th’ intended march amid the fearful crowd: 

The matrons beat their breads, dilfolve in tears,. 

And double their devotion in their fears. 

The war at hand appears with more affright. 

And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. 

Then old Evander, with a clofe embrace. 

Strain’d his departing friend, and tears o’erflow his 
face. 

Would heav*n, faid 'he, thy ftrength and youth recall. 
Such as I was beneath Prenejle s wall;* 

Then when I made the foremoft foes retire. 

And fet whole heaps of conquer’d fhields on fire. + 
When Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 4 : 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue. 

And thrice 1 ferit him to the Stygian fliore. 

Till fhe'laft ebbing foul return’d no more : 

Such if I flood renew'd, hot the-fe alarms. 

Nor death, fhould rend me from my Pallas' arms ; 
Nor proud Mezcntius thus unpunifli’d boaft 
His rapes and murders on the Tuscan coafl. 

Ye Gods! and mighty Jove, in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father and a king. 

If fate and you refer,ve thefe eyes to fee 
My fon return with peace and victory ; 

NOTES. 

* This fpeech has two parts; and botli of exqui- 
fite beauty. In the former, this old king, at feeing 
/Eneas and his fon with the troops going forth to 
battle, is filled with the heroic ideas of his youth ; 
and willies he was now equal to thofe brave exploits 
which he had formerly atchieved. In the latter, he 
turns the aifeourfe to his fon, and allures him, that 
though oppreft with age and misfortune, he will be 
content Hill to live, fo that his dear Pallas returns 
fafe. But hc-w pathetically does the poerprepare the 
incidents of Pallas 's death, by making Evander after¬ 
wards fuppofe the other alternative, and in the midft 
of this fuppofition.reprefenting him as fainting away, 
and carried off by the attendants! How much this 
lalt circumftance would fhine on the ftage, need not 
be infilled on. 


If the lov’d boy fhall blefs his father’s fight. 

If we (hall meet again with more delight; 

Then draw my life in length, let me fuflain. 

In hopes of his embrace, the vvoril of pain.. 

But if your hard decrees, which, O! I dread, 

Plave doom’d to death his undefervinghead 
This, O this very moment, let me die, 

While hopes and fears in equal balance lie ; 

While yet polled of all his youthful charms, 

I drain him clofe within thefe aged arms ; 

Before that fatal news my foul lhall wound ! 

He faid, and fvvooning, funk upon the ground : § 

His fervants bore him off, and ibftly laid 
His languifil’d limbs upon his homely bed. 

The horlemen march, the gates are open’d wide, 
AF.ncas at their head, Achates by his fide. 

Next thefe the Trojan leaders rode along; 

Ball follows in the rear tli’ Arcadian throng. 

Young Pallas fhone confpicuons o’er the reft. 

Gilded his arms, embroider’d was his veil. 

So from the Teas exerts his radiant head 

The flar, by whom the lights of heav’n arc led ; 

Shakes from his rofy locks the pearly dews, 

Difpels the darknefs, and the day renews. 

The trembling wives the walls and turrets crowd. 
And follow with their eyes the dully cloud. 

Which winds difperfe by fits, and fhevv from far 
The blaze of arms, and fliields, and Aiming war. 

The troops drawn up in beautiful array, 

O’er healthy plains purfuc the ready way. 

Repeated peals of Ihouts are heard around ; a ■ 

The neighing courfers anfwer to the found, l 

And fhake with horny hoofs the folid ground. J 
A greenwood lhade, for long religion known, |j 
Stands by the ftreams that walh’d the Tufcan town, 

_Incompafs’d 

NOTES. 

' + Shields may feem an unufual fort of fuel; but . 
Scrvius lays it alludes to a piece of hiftoryt Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus burnt the fliields of the Sabines in ho¬ 
nour of Vulcan. Shields in thofe days were made 
chiefly of wood, and leather, with only a plate • 
of iron. 

J Herilus king of Pmncjlc oppofed the coming of 
Evander into Italy. Evander flew him and his fol¬ 
lowers, and burnt their fhields. 

§ The paufe in the original at the firft word in 
the line, vulncret —judicioully reprefems the king’s 
flopping Ihort, and fainting away. 

II Virgil here makes an elegant poetical ufe of the 
religious charadter of the place, in deferibing a ve¬ 
nerable grove of firs, which flood near it. In the 
Old Tejlamcni frequent mention is made of confe- 

cratcd 
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Incompafs’d round with gloomy hills above. 

Which add a holy horror to the grove. 

The firlt inhabitants, of Grecian blood. 

That facred foreft to Sy’vatius vow’d, 

The guardian of their flocks and fields ; they pay 
Their due devotions on his annual day. 

Not far from hence, along the river’s Ode, 

In tents fecirre, the Tujcan troops abide, 

By Torchon led. Now from a riling ground 
JEncns caft his wond’ring eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight, * 

Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. 
Thither his warlike train the Troian led, 

Refrefh’d his men, and weary’d horfes fed. 

Mean time the mother-goddcfs, crown’d with 
charms. 

Breaks thro’ the clouds, and brings the fated arms. 
Within a winding vale fhe finds her fon, 

On the cool river’s banks retir'd alone. 

She fliews her heav’nly form without difguife. 

And gives herfelf to his defiring eyes. 

Behold, file faid, perform’d in ev’ry part, 

My promile made, and Vulcan 's labour’d art. 

Now feek fecure the Latian enemy, 

And haughty Turnu's to the field defy. 

She faid ; and having firft her fon embrac’d. 

The radiant arms beneath an oak file plac’d. 

Proud of the gift, he roll’d his greedy fight 
Around the work, and gaz’d with vafl delight: * 


NOTES. 

crated groves among the followers of idolatry. 
Thus, 2 Chron. xxiv. 18. “ And they left the houfe 
of the Lord God of their fathers, and ferved groves 
and idols.” And, 2 Chron. xiv. 3. “ He brake 

down the images, and cut down the groves.” The 
JcwiJlo law forbad the planting groves near God’s 
altar, as a part of the Pagan fuperflitioii. Dcutcron. 
xiv. 21. “ Thou (halt not plant thee a grove of any 
trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, which 
thou fhalt make thee.” 

* When Jafon brings the golden fleece from the 
grove to the filip, in Apollonius Rhodius, book 3, the 
Argonaut s'gaze on it with infinite furprize and de¬ 
light ; every one takes a pride in handling it, and 
turning it round. Virgil feems here to have had 
that beautiful palTage in his eye. Thus SirTriflram, 
in Spenfcr's Paiiy uccn , book 6, canto 2, itanza 

39 s 

But Trijlrarn then defpoiling that dead knight 
Ofall thofe goodly ornaments of praife, 

Long fed his greedy eyes with the fair fight 
Of the bright metal, fhining like funne raves; 
Handling and turning them a thoufand waves. 

No. 9. 


He lifts, he turns, he poifes, and admires 
The creftcd helm, that vomits radiant fires : 

His hands the fatal fword and corflet hold. 

One keen with temper’d ftccl, one fiiff with gold ; 
Both ample, flaming both, and beamy bright: 

So fhines a cloud, when edg’d with adverfe light. 

He fhakes the pointed fpear, and longs to try 
The plaited cuifhes on his manly thigh ; 

But moll admires the fhield’s my ft carious mould, + 
And Roman triumphs rifing on the gold. 

For thofe embofs’d, the heav’nly fmith had wrought 
(Not in the rolls of future fate untaught,) 

The wars in order, and the race divine, 

Of warriors, illuing from the Julian line. 

The cave of Mars was drefs’d with molly greens ; 
There by the wolf ± were laid the martial twins : 
Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung ; 

The foller dam loll’d out her fawning tongue : 

They fuck’d fccure, while bending back her head. 
She lick’d their tender limbs, and form’d them as 
they fed. 

Not far from thence new Rome appears, with games 
Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 

The pit refounds with flirieks: a war fucceeds. 

For breach of public faith, and unexampled deeds. • 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend : 

.The Romans there with arms the prey defend. 
Weary’d with tedious war, at length they ceafe, 

And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace, 
_ Tie 

NOTES. 

+ We are now come to the lafl part of this ad¬ 
mirable book, (which, all things conlidcrcd, is per¬ 
haps but little, if at all, inferior to any of the whole 
JEneid;J and never certainly was book more nobly 
finifiied It is the famous, and never enough to be 
applauded, defeription of the fculptures upon the 
Ihield. To deferibe the engravings of a ihield, is 
Homer' s invention : but to give vis, by way of pro¬ 
phecy, a molt important piece of hiltory in thofe 
engravings, and by that means to make them one of 
the molt important parts of the whole poem, thus 
by an unexampled art to make the very ornaments 
and decorations one of the l'trongeil and molt necef- 
fary parts of the building, is entirely new, and en¬ 
tirely Virgil’s. It is from this fiiield that all the 
modern advices to painters, engravers, Hone-cutters, 
and weavers of hangings, have been borrowed. 

j: Virgil, fays Srrvius, was careful to exprefs the 
particular attitude, which we fee in ftulues of this 
wolf. She is often to be fecn in this attitude, -in 
gents and relievos. 

■ § Romulus and Remus. 

Qai 
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The friendly chiefs before Jane's altar Hand, 

'Both arm'd-, with each a charger in his hand: 

A fatted fow for facrifice is led. 

With imprecations on the perjur’d head. 

Near this the traitor Melius, ilretch’d between- 
Four fiery Heeds, is dragg’d along the green,. 

By Tuiius’ doom : the brambles drink his blood, 

And his torn limbs are left the vulture’s food. 

There Porfcna to Rome proud Tarquin brings. 

And would by force reftore the banilh’d kings.. 

One tyrant for his fellow tyrant fights : 

'Hie Roman youth afiert their native rights. 

Before the town the Tujcan army lies, 

To win by famine, or by fraud lurprife: 

Their king, half threat’ning, half difdaining flood ; 
While Codes broke the bridge, and flern’d the flood. 
The captive maids there tempt the-raging tide, 
’Scap'd from their chains, with Ci’elia for their 
guide. 

High on a rock heroic Manlius flood. 

To guard the temple, and the temple’s God. 

Then Rome was poor; and there you might behold 
The palace thatch’d with Hraw, now roof’d with 
gold. * 

The filver goofe before the fhining gate t 
There flew, and by her cackle fav’d the Hate. 

She told the Gauls' approach : th’ approaching Gauls, 
Ob fairs in night, afeend, and feize the walls. 

The gold diflfembled "'ell their yellow hair. 

And golden chains on their white necks they wear. 
Gold are their veils: long Alpine (pears they wield. 
And their left arm fuflains a length of fhield. 

Hard by, the leaping Salian prieits advance ; 

And naked thro’ the Hreets the mad Luperci dance 


NOTES. 

* In thefe days of luxury, we can fcaree con¬ 
ceive any fuch thing, as a thatched houfe to have 
been a palace ; or of great men and princes having 
no other beds than a heap of Hraw and yet the lat¬ 
ter was not fo far from our times, as we may be 
apt to imagine.—Thus Camden, in fpeaking of At/- 
burton, (a little village near AUejbury, in Buckingham- 
poire) fays, that it was a manor-royal; and that feve- 
ral yardlands were given to it by the king, on con¬ 
dition, '* That the “holders thereof fhould find litter, 
that is Hraw, for the king’s bed, whenever he fhould 
come hither.” Britan, p. 280, ed. 1695* i There 
is a Hreet in part of the univerfity of Paris, now 
called La Rue de Fouarrc; and formerly called La 
Rue de Fourrage; where the flraw-market was 
kept formerly, to fupply the fludents with frefh 
litter. Their fchools were littered with ftraw too, 
when they held their ghiodlibets, or any other great 
deputations. It was fo in Dante’s time,, according 


In caps,of wool. The targets dropp’d fromheav’ns: 
Here modeH. matrons in foft litters driv’n. 

To pay their vows in folemn pomp appear,. 

And od’rous gums in their chafle hands they bear.-' 
Far hence remov’d, the Stygian feats are feen ; 

Pains of the damn’d, and punifh’d Catalhie 
Hung on a rock the traitor, and around, 

The furies hifling from the nether ground.. 

Apart from thefe the happy fouls he draws,. 

And Cato’s holy ghoH difpenfing laws. 

Betwixt the quarters flows a golden fea 
Bur foaming furges there in lilver play.. 

The dancing dolphins with their tails divide 
The glitt’ring waves, and cut the precious tide. 

Amid the main two mighty fleets engage. 

Their brazen beaks oppos’d with equal rage.. 

Ad him furveys the well-difputed prize; 

Leucatc 's wat’ry plain with foamy billows fries.. 
Young Cafar on the Hern,, in. armour bright. 

Here leads the Romans and their Gods to fight a 
His beamy temples fhoot their flames afar, 

And o’er his head is hung the ‘Julian flar.. 

Agrippa feconds him with profp’rous gales,. 

And with propitious Gods his foes affails. 

A naval, crown, that binds his manly brows,. 

The happy fortune of the fight forefhows. 

Rang’d on the line oppos’d, Antonins brings 
Barbarian aids, and troops of eaflern kings. 

Th’ Arabiaiis near, and Badrians from afar,. 

Of tongues difeordant, and a mingled war. 

And rich in gaudy robes, amidft thi Hrife, 

| His illfat-e follows him, th’ Egyptian wife. ±' 

Moving they fight; with oars and forky prows- . 
The froth is gather'd, and the water glows.. 
_Et 

NOTE S. 

to Maude. Hence when Rabiais makes his panta- 
gruel difpute againfi all comers, he makes him hold 
his deputations in the Rue du Fouarrc. The word 
litter probably comes from the French word for a 
bed, lit: the French Hill generally ufe a palhije, or 
Hraw-bcd, under their feather-beds. 

+ The antithelis of auratis and argenUus at firft 
fight may appear inconfillcnt with the limplicity of 
yirgil; but we are to remember, that he is deferib- 
ing a piece of art, in which the porticoes were re- 
prefented in gold, and the geefe (agreeable to their 
natural colour) in filver. Thus afterwards the ocean- 
is reprefented in gold, and the dolphin in filver. 
Servius obferves, that the poet in the epithet ai-gcn- 
tcus, alludes to a filver goofe, which was kept in the 
capitol, in memory of it’s being preferved by the 
noife of thefe birds. 

J Cleopatra. 
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It Teems as if the Cyclades again 

Were rooted up, and juflled in the main ; 

Or floating mountains floating mountains meet; 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 

Fire-balls are thrown, and pointed javelins fly ; 

The fields of Neptune take a purple dye. 

The queen hcrfelf, amidft the loud alarms, 

With cymbals tofs’d her fainting foldiers warms.' 
Fool as lhc was, who had not yet divin’d 
Her cruel fate, nor faw the fnakes behind,” 

Her country Gods, the monfters of the fky, 

Great Neptune, Pallas, and love’s queen defy. 

The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain. 

Nor longer dares oppofe th’ aetlierial train. 

Mens, in the middle of the fhining fhield t 
Is grav’d, and llridcs along the liquid field. 

The Dirce foufe from heav’n with fwift defeent, 
And Difcord, dy’d in blood, with garments rent. 
Divides the peace •. her Heps Bello/ia treads, 

And fhakes her iron rod above their heads. 

This feen, Apollo, from his Act tan height. 

Pours down his arrows ; at vvhofe winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield. 

And foft Saba tins quit the wat’ry field. 

The fatal miftrefs hqifts her filken fails. 

And fhrinking from the fight, invokes the gales. 
Aghafl file looks, and heaves her bread: for breath, 
Pantingand pale with fear of future death. 

The God had figur’d her as driv’n along 
By winds and waves, and feudding thro’ the throng, 
juft oppofite, fad Nilus opens wide 
His arms and ample bofom to the tide. 


And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coaft. 

In which hewraps his queen, and hides the flying hoft. 
The viQor to the God his thanks exprefs’d. 

And Rome triumphant with his prefence blefs’d. 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac’d. 

With fpoils and altars ev’ry temple grac’d. 

Three fhining nights, and three l'ucceeding days, 
The fields refound with fhouts, the flreets with I 
piaife; r 

The domes with fongs, the theatres with plays. J 
All altars flame : before each altar lies, 

Drench’d in his gore, the deflin'd facrifice. 

Great Cafar fits fublime upon his throne. 

Before Apollo ’s porch of Parian ftone ; 

Accepts the prefents vow'd for victory, 

And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 

Vaft crowds of vanquifh’d nations march along. 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue, j; 

Here Mulcibcr afiigns the proper place 
For Carians , and th’ ungirt Ntttnidian race ; 

Then ranks the Thracians in the fecond row. 

And Scythians, expert in dart and bow. 

And here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides. 

And there the Rhine fubmits her fwelling tides. 

And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind, 1 
The Danes’ unconquer’d offspring march behind; p 
And Morini, the laft of human kind. J ; 

Thefe figures, on the fhield divinely wrought, l 
By Vulcan labour’d, and by Venus brought, t 

With joy and wonder fill the hero’s thought. j 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace. 

And bears aloft the fame and fortune of his race.§ 


n o T e s. 

* As flte was to die by the bite of afps, it is here 
elegantly fuppofed, that Vulcan had engraved them 
bellind her, to fhew what was to be Iter deftiny ; 
though flte was not then apprehenfive of it. 

+ Virgil makes ufe of three different metals in the 
relievo of this fhield, and each is applied not with¬ 
out reference to the colour or nature of the thing 
reprefented: mention has’been already made of 
filver and gold; and here the poet, with great pro¬ 
priety, figures the image of the God of war in 
fteel. 

j: It has been objected to the poet, that he hath 
made Vulcan reprefent nations that fpoke different 
languages; a thing impoflible to be expreffed in 
fciilpture. But we may vindicate him by obferving, 
that, if a painter fhould put into a picture one town 
of France, and another of Flanders, might not one 


fay, they were two towns that fpoke different lan¬ 
guages ?—Thus Pliny fays of Apelles, that he painted 
Clytus on horfeback, going to battle, and demanding, 
his helmet of his fquire ; of Arijtides, that he drew 
a beggar whom he could almolt underftand; of 
Ctcfilochus, tjiat he had painted Jupiter ’ bringing 
forth Bacchus, and crying out like a woman ; and 
of NiccearchuSy that he h 3 d drawn a piece, in which. 
Hercules was feen very melancholy on reflecting 
upon his madnefs. N'O one fure will condemn 
thofe ways of expreflion, which are fo common. 

§ This verfe is thought by Mr. Addijon to be 
the wittiefl in- Virgil. There is doubtlefs a- mixture 
of ideas in it, very much in the manner of our mc- 
dem writers, who make one part of their deferip 
tions relate to the reprefentation, and the other to 
the thing reprefented,. 
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of the iENEI D. * 


ARGUMENT. 

Turnlis lakes advantage of Tncas’i ahjcnce, fees fame of his Jhips, (which are transformed into fea-nymphs) 
and aJJ'aul/s his camp. The Trojans reduced to the lajl extremities, fend Nifus and Euryalus to rccal 
yEneas 9 which furnifhes the poet with that admirable cpifode of their frieud/hip, gcncrofs/y, and the con~ 
chtjion of their adventures . 


"TTS THILE thefe affairs in diflant places pafs’d, 

V V The various Iris Juno fends with hade. 

To find bold Turn us, who, with anxious thought, 
The fecret fhade of his great grandfire fought. 

Retir’d alone fhe found the daring man 9 

And op’d her rofy lips, and thus began: 

What none of all the Gods could grant thy vows ; 
That, Turnus, this aufpicious day bellows. 

AEncas, 

NOTES. 

* This book, is more particularly remarkable, be- 
caufe the hero has nothing to do in it 9 and it is the 
only one through all the.poetfi of that kind. The 
^moderns have taken too much liberty in this point 9 
for how many entire books are there i n Taffo’s Jc- 
rufalcm, where Godfrey never appears ? Not that the 
poet is always under a neceffity of following his 
hero, without fo much as quitting him once 9 on the 
contrary, it is proper that the poet fhould fometimes 
magnify the valour of the enemy, to render that of 
his hero more confpicuous. But by the epifode of 
PI if us and Euryalus, we may perceive how deficient 
thofe epifodes are, which depart entirely from the 
fubjedl 9 and have no. connexion, either with the 
adliort or the fable. Such are the amours of Rinuldo 
and Armida, and the greater part of the adventures 
of Tattered-, Erminia > and' Clorinda 9 as F. Mambrun 
has judicioully remarked. It is not a fault to de¬ 
part fometimes from the hero 9 but it is neceliary, 
that all which pafies in his abfence fhould have 
fomc connection with the principal action, or at leaf! 
with the fable, as may be feen from this book. The 
aiSlion of this poem is the arrival of AEncas in Italy, 
z 

NOTES. 

and the foundation of a city 9 there is no doubt but 
that all which Turnus performs againfl this adlion, is 
part of the adlion itfelf: becaufe it is necefiary, that 
this adlion fhould have a beginning, middle, and 
: end ; and of all thefe the fable or fubjedl is compof- 
cd 9 which is no more than the adlion, and it’s or¬ 
naments, or epifodes ; and which are fo much the 
i more beautiful, as they fall in more naturally with 
the fubjedl. It is the very effence of epifodes, that 
they may be taken away without hurting the fub¬ 
jedl 9 not that they fhould have no manner of con- 
ncdlion with the fubjedl. Virgil obferves all this 
exadlly 9 but we are to confider, that the poet makes 
thefe epifodes, where the hero does not much ap¬ 
pear, far fliorter than thofe where he has the princi¬ 
pal part. For inftance, the recital which AEneas 
makes of the taking of Troy, and his amour with 
Dido, are much longer than the hiflory of Cacus re¬ 
lated by Evander, or the adventures of Nifus and 
, Euryalus which the poet himfelf relates. This lafl 
example of generous friendfhip, was an ornament 
not to be negledled: it is the chief beauty of this 
book 9 but it is not the only paffage where the poe t 

exert. 
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/Eneas, gone to feck th’ Arcadian prince. 

Has left the Trojan camp without defence; 

And, fliort of l'uccours there, employs his pains 
In parts remote to raife the Tujcan fwains: 

Now fiiatch an hour that favours thy deligns. 

Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. 

This faid, oil-equal wings lhe pois’d her weight. 
And form’d a radiant rainbow in her flight. 

The Dattnian hero lifts his hands and eyes ; 

And thus invokes the Goddefs as lhe flies. 

Iris, the grace of heav’n, what pow'r divine 
Has fent thee down, thro’ dufky clouds to fhine? 
See they divide; immortal day appears; 

And glitt’ring planets dancing in their lpheres !. 
With joy, thefe happy omens I obey 
And follow to the war, the God that leads the 
way. 

Thus having faid, as by. the brook he flood, 

He lcoop’d the water from the cryflal flood ; 

Then with his hands the drops to heav’n he throws, 
And loads the pow’rs above with offer’d vows. 

Now march the bold confed’rates thro’ the plain ; 
Well hors’d, well clad, a rich and fhining train : 
-McJJhpus leads the van ; and in the rear, 

The fons of Tyrrhcus in bright arms appear. 

In the main battle, with his flaming creft. 

The mighty Turnus tow’rs above the reft : 

Silent they move ; majeftically flow. 

Like ebbing A ’i/e; or Ganges in his flow. 

The Trojans view the dully cloud from far: 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. 


j Caicus from the rampirc faw it rife,- . 

Black’ning the fields, and thick’ning thro’ the fkies. 
Then to his fellows thus aloud he calls. 

What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the 
walls r 

Arm, arm, and man the works; prepare your fpears. 
And pointed darts ; the Latian hoft appears. 

Thus warn’d, they fliut their gates; with fliouts 
afeend 

The bulwarks, and fixture their foes attend. 

For their wife gen’ral with forefeeing care. 

Had charg’d them not to tempt the doubtful war; 
Nor, tho’ provok’d, in open fields advance ; 

But clofe within their lines attend their chance. 
Unwilling, yet they kept the ftriCt command; 

And fourty wait in arms the hoflile band. 

1 he fiery Turnus flew before the reft,f 
A pye-ball’d fleed of Thracian (lain he prefs’d ; i ^ 
His helm of mafly gold ; and crimfon was his f 
creft. j- 

With twenty horfe to fecond his defigns, 

A11 unexpected foe,' he fac’d the lines. 

Is there, he faid, in arms who bravely dare. 

His leader’s honour, and his danger fhare ? 

Then (purring on, his brandifh’d dart he threw. 

In fign of war ; applauding fliouts enfue. § 

Amaz’d to find a daffard race that run 
Behind the rampires, and the battle lhun. 

He rides arotlnd the camp, with rolling'eyes, 

And Hops at ev’ry poll ; and ev’ry paffage tries. 

So 


notes. 

exerts himfelf: the complaints of the mother of 
Euryalus, the invcCtives of Numantts, and - the attack 
of the camp in which the poet makes Turnus per¬ 
form fo many brave exploits ; are all beyond imita¬ 
tion. This book has the mofl fighting of any, and 
by that circumflance is likewife diftinguifhed from 
the reft, and that in this too is the beginning of the 
warlike aftion. 

' * That the flars fhould at all appear in the day 
time, was prodigious ; but that they fhould appear 
notwithflanding the additional light brought by Iris , 
was much more fo. This therefore confirms him 
in his opinion, that it was fomething preternatural 
and divine. 

+ The charaCler of Turnus is all through con¬ 
tinued, juft as at the beginning. We do not re¬ 
member, that Virgil flags once in deferibing the re- 
folute impetuoiity, w hich this young hero every where 
exerts. He attempts every pals and avenue, as a 
hungry wolf in a tenipcfluous night tries to enter 
a fold, his rage and hunger being Hill exafperated 
No. 9. 


N O T E S. 

by the bleating of the lambs within : and, though 
he finds at laft the fortrefs of the Trojans impregna¬ 
ble, he does not defiit; but inflantly makes an at¬ 
tempt to burn the fhips. This character is con¬ 
ducted with a truly poetical fire. 

4 Virgil, fays Qatrou, feems to be particularly fond 
of 'Thracian horfes, marked with fpots of various 
i colours. He has before mentioned this breed, fpeak- 
1 ing of young Priam’s horfe, the fon of Polilcs. 

1 § The throwing a javelin into the air, was a ce- 

- remony pra&ifed by the Romans, when they declared 
. war againft any nation. This they derived from 
the Greeks. Before this was done, it-was unlawful 
to commit any aCts of hoffility. This declaration 
was made by the pater, patratus, who was chief of 
the fire inks. He ufed to pronounce with a loud 
voice the reafons for going to war, and then threw a 
javelin into the country of the new enemy. Nutna 
was the iirft whc» introduced this cuftom. The de¬ 
claring war was called elarigatio. 

R r 


* 
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So roams the nightly wolf about the fold, 

Wet with defcending ftiow’rs, and ft iff' with cold ; 
l ie howls for hunger, and he grins for pain; 

His gnafhing teeth are exercis’d in vain: 

And impotent of anger, finds no way 
In his diftended paws to grafp the prey. 

The mothers liften ; but the bleating lambs 
Securely fwig the dug, beneath the dams. 

Thus ranges eager 2 limits o’er the plain. 

Sharp with defire, and furious with difdain : . 
Surveys each paffage with a piercing fight; 

To force his foes in equal field to fight. 

Thus, while he gazes round, at length he fpies 
Where, fenc’d with ftrong redoubts, their navy lies; 
Clofe underneath the walls : the wafhing tide 
Secures from all approach this weaker fide. 

He takes the wifh’d occafion; fills his hand 
With ready fires, and fliakes a flaming brand : 

Urg’d by his prefence, ev’ry foul is warm’d, 

And ev’ry hand with kindled firs is arm’d. 

Front the fir’d pines the featuring fparkles fly ; 

Fat vapours mix’d with flames involve the fky. 
What pow’r, O mufes, could avert the flame 
Which threaten’d, in the fleet, the ’Trajan name ! 
Tell: for the fa£t, thro’ length of time obfeure. 

Is hard to faith ; yet fhall the fame endure. 

’Tis faid, that when the chief prepar’d his flight. 
And fell’d his timber from mount Ida's height,* 
The grandam Goddefs then approach’d her fon, 

And with a mother’s majefty begun. 

Grant me, fhe faid, the foie requeft I bring, 

Since conquer’d heav’n has own’d you for it’s 
king : + 

On Ida's brows, for ages paft, there flood, 

With firs and maples fill’d, a fhady wood: 

not e s. 

* /Eneas built his fleet at Antandros, which was 
at the foot of the Phrygian , not the Cretan Ida. 

+ He had dethroned Saturn, and reduced all the 
Gods to his obedience. The mention of this cir- 
cumftance is very emphatical: kings are moft apt 
to grant favours upon their firft accefiion to their 
thrones. And befides, it was particularly proper to 
be mentioned by her; becaufe it was by her means 
that he was fo advanced. 

± Virgil here, very artfully, faves /Eneas from tile 
imputation of impiety, which he certainly muff have 
been guilty of, liad he cut down Cybele's trees with¬ 
out her confent. 

§ Virgil has not here given us the fame image of 
Jupiter nodding, which we find in his great Grecian 
pattern. He has preferved the nod, with it’s ftu- 
pendous effect, the making the heavens tremble. 

3 


! And on the fummit rofe a facred grove, 
i Where I was worfliip’d with religious love ; 

| Theft woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 

I I gave the Trojan prince to fpeed his flight. % 

Now fill’d with fear,on their behalf I come; 

Let neither winds o’erfet, nor waves intomb 
The floating forefts of the facrcd pine: 

But let it be their fafety to be mine. 

Then thus reply’d her awful fon, who rolls 
The radiant liars, and heav’n and earth controls : 
How dare yon, mother, endlels date demand. 

For veflels moulded by a mortal hand ? 

What then is fate ? Shall bold JEneas ride 
Of fafety certain, on th’ uncertain tide ? 

Yet what I can, I grant : when, wafted o’er. 

The chief is landed on the Latian fhore. 

Whatever fliips efcape the raging dorms, 

At my command fhall change their fading forms 
To nymphs divine ; and plow the wat’ry way. 

Like Dotis and the daughters of the fea. 

To feal his facred vow, by Styx he fwore. 

The lake with liquid pitch, the dreary fhore ; 

And Phlegethori s innavigable flood, ~| 

And the black regions of his brother God: ! 

He faid ; and fliook the fkies with his imperial f 
nod.§ j 

And now at length the number’d hours were 
come. 

Prefix’d by fate’s irrevocable doom. 

When the great mother of the Gods was free 
To fave her fhips, and finifh Jove's decree. 

Firft, from the quarter of the morn, there fprung || 

A light that fign’d the heav’ns, and fhot along: 

Then from a cloud, fring’d round with golden fires. 
Were timbrels heard, and Bcrecynthian quires : 
_____ And 

N O T E S. 

But he has negledled the defeription of the hair, and 
the eye-brows, thofe chief pieces of imagery, from 
whence Phidias (as M.acrobius informs us) took the 
idea of a countenance proper for the king of Gods 
and men, when he made his Olympian Jupiter. Vir¬ 
gil on this occafion has deferibed Jupiter in the pro- 
pereft manner that could be among the Romans, and 
Homer has deferibed him in the nobleft manner that 
could be among the Greeks. 

]) The previous appearances with which Virgil 
ufhers in this melamorphofis, are beautifully ima¬ 
gined, and finely painted. As to the metamorphofis 
itfelf, he undoubtedly introduced it, as an old tradi¬ 
tion among the Romans. We cannot but. obferve, 
that Virgil, in relating this transformation, has very 
judicioufly avoided that afFedlation of conceit and 
witticifm to be found in Ovid’s defeription of it. 
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And lad a voice, with more than mortal founds, 
Both hods in arms oppos’d, -with equal horror 
wounds. 

O ! Trojan race, your needled aid forbear ; 

And know my (lrips are my peculiar care. 

With greater cafe the bold Rutulian may, 

With hiding brands, attempt to burn the fea, 

Than finge my facred pines. But you may charge, 
Loos’d from your crooked anchors launch at large. 
Exalted each a nymph : fbrfuke the fand. 

And fvvim the feas, at Cybele s command. 

No fooner had the Goddefs ceas’d to fpeak. 

When lo, th’ obedient Oiips their haul fere break ; 
And, ft range to tell, like dolphins in the main. 

They plunge their prows, and dive, and fpring 
again : 

A? many beauteous maids the billows fweep. 

As rode before tall veflels on the deep. 

The foes furpriz’d with wonder, Hood aghaft, 
JMcJpipus curb’d his fiery courfer’s hade ; 

Old Tiber roar’d ; and raifing up his head, 

Call’d back his waters to their oozy bed. 

Titrniu alone, undaunted, bore the lhock ; 

And with thefe words his trembling troops be- 
fpokc. 

Thefe monders for the Trojans' fate are meant,* 
And are by Jove for black prefages fent. 

He takes the cowards lad relief away ;. "j 

For fly they cannot ; and, conllrain’d to day,. j- 
Mud yield unfought, .a bafe inglorious prey. J 
The liquid half of all' the globe is lod ;. 

Heav’n dmts the feas, and we fecure the coad. 
Their’s is no more, than that fmall fpot of ground. 
Which myriads of our martial men furround. 

Their fates I fear not; or vain OTacles ; 

’Ttvas giv’n to Venus, they dtould crofs the feas : 
And land fecure upon the Lntian plains. 

Their promis'd hour is pafs’d,' and mine remains. 

NOTES. 

* The abruptnefs of the original is very remark¬ 
able. The whole fpeech is a noble indance of Tur- 
nus' s violent temper. The Trojans, II. b. 15, falfly 
interpret Jupiter's thunder in favour of tliemfelves. 
This fell-partiality of meri, in appropriating to 
ihemfelves the protection of heaven, has always been 
natural to them. Hidory furnilhes many indances 
of oracles, which, by reafon of this partial interpre¬ 
tation, have proved an oecafion to lead men into 
great misfortunes : it was the cafe of Crcefus in his 
wars with Cyrus ; and a like miflake engaged Pyrrhus 
to make war upon the Romans. 

+ Never were finer indances of a malicious fneer, 
than injhis fpeech ; “ One would think the Trojans 


’Tis in the fate of Turnus to deflroy 

With {"word and fire, the failhlefs race of Troy. 

Shall fuch affronts as thefe alone inflame 
The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name ? 

My caufe and their’s is one; a fatal drife. 

And final ruin, for a ravifh’d wife. 

Was’t not enough, that punifh’d for the crime. 

They fell ; but will they fall a fecond time ? + 

One would have thought they paid enough before, • 
To curfe the coltly fex ; and durd offend no more. 
Can they fecurely truft their feeble wall, 

A flight partition, a thin interval, 

Betwixt their fate and them ; when Troy, tho’ built 
By hands divine, yetperifh’d by their guilt r 
Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant hands. 
To force from out their lines thefe dadard bands, 
Lefs than a thoufand drips will end this war ; 

Nor Vulcan needs his fatal arms prepare. 

Let all the Tufcans, all th’ Arcadians join, ■ 

Nor thefe, nor thofe, fliall frudrate my defign. 

Let them not fear the treafons of the night; 

The robb’d palladium, the pretended flight; • L . 
Our onfet fhall be made in open light. J 

No wooden engine fhall their town betray, 

Fires they fliall have around, but fires by day. 

No Grecian babes before their camp appear, . 
Whom Heller's arms detain’d to the tenth tardy 
year. 

Now, fince the fun is rolling to the weft, -. 

Give me the filent night to needful red : 
Rcfrefh-your bodies, and your arms prepare,-- . 

The morn fhall end the fmall remains of war.- - 
The pod of honour to Mejpipus falls, 

To keep the nightly guard; to watch the" walls';' 

To pitch the fires at didances around, . 

And clofe the Trojans in their fcanty ground. • 
Twice fev’n Rutulian captains ready itand : • 

And twice fev’n hundred horfe their chiefs commands 
_All 

NOTES. 

had enough of^women ; as they have already lod fo 
much by them. Can they imagine a dighttrench will 
proteft them? It is not long fince they faw their 
own Troy, which was built by the hands of Neptune, 
burnt to the ground. Let us haden to the attack ; 

I believe, we can ealily overcome them, though we- 
have not the advantage of a thoufand fhips, and 
arms forged by Vulcan. We will deal fairly with’ 
them, they need not be afraid of our dealing their 
palladium, or concealing ourfelves in the belly of an- 
horfe. We difdain a conqued in the dark ; we will- 
fet their fortrefs on fire in broad day-light. They- 
will foon find themfelves engaged with a more 
powerful enemy, &c.” 
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All clad in finning arms the works invefl ; 

Each with a radiant helm, and waving creft. 

Stretch at their length, they profs the graffy ground; 
They laugh, they ling, the jolly bowls go round : 
With lights, and chearltiJ fires renew the day ; 

And pal's the wakeful night in lealls and play. 

The Trojans, from effiovc, their foes beheld ; 

And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill’d: 
Seiz’d with affright, their gates they firft explore ; 
.Join works to works w ith bridges; tow’r to tow’r: 
Thus all things needful for defence abound ; 
Afnr/lhrus and brave Seref,hv.s walk the round : 
Conunillion'd by their abfent prince, to fliare 
The common danger, and divide the care. 

The foldiers draw their lots ; and as they fall. 

By .turns relieve each other on the wall. 

Nigh where the foes their utmoftguards advance 
To watch the gate, was warlike A 'jus' chance.* 

His lathe’- Hyrtacus of noble blood ; 

Inis mother was a hunt’refs of the wood : 

And lent him to the wars; well could he-bear 
His lance to fight, and dart the flying fpear: 

But better (kill'd unerring fhafts,to fend : 
jBefide him flood Euryalus his friend; 

Euryalus, than whom the Trojan hod 
No fairer face, or fweeterair could boaPt. 

Scarce had the dowirto fhade his cheeks-begun ; 
-One was their care, and theindelight was one. 

One common hazard in the war they fliar’d ; 

And now were both by choice upon the guard. 

Then Njits thus : Or do the Gods infpire 'i 
This warmth, or make we Gods of our delire-? 


note s. 

* Here begins the celebrated epifode of Nfrs 
and Euryalus. The poet had in the 4th book cx- 
haulled the fubjedt of love : and now he gives us a 
fpecimen of his fkill upon the power of friendfbip. 
And the latter is no way inferior to the former; 
confidering each of them in it’s kind. Never was 
any thing more artfully difpofed, more fiery and 
noble, more moving and pathetical, than this con- 
fummate piece. Thepoet with great judgment natu¬ 
rally Aides into it without any formal preparation. 
He was fpeaking of the federal polls which were de¬ 
fended : and among the reft, one was committed to 
the care-of thefe two friends; whofe characters he 
here judicioufly gives us. 

+ This obfeure hint of his defign comes with 
much more grace than if it had been delivered in full 
and plain terms, as it implies a decent and ingenuous 
diffidence in fo young a warrior. 

+ Euryalus, fufpedting that Nfis had but a mean 
opinion of his martial abilities, as he does not at firft: 


A gen’rous ardour boils within my brenft. 

Eager of adtion, enemy to reft: 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. 

To leave a memorable name behind. 

Thou feeft the foe fecure: how faintly fliir.e 
Their fcatter’d fires ! the molt in Deep fupinc 
Along the ground, an eafy conqueft lie ; 

The wakeful few, the fuming flaggons ply : 

All hnfh around. Now hear what I revolve s, 

A thought unripe, and fcarcely yet refolve. 

Our abfent prince "both camp and council mourn ; 
By meflage both would halten his return : 

If they confer what I demand, on thee, 

(For fame is recompence enough for me) 

Methinks, beneath yon hill, I have efpy’d 
A way that fafely will my palfage guide.+ 

Euryalus flood lifl ning while he fpoke ; 

With love of praife, and noble envy llruck ; 

Then to his ardent friend expos’d his mind : j 

All this alone, and leaving me behind, 

Am I unworthy, Nlfus, to be join’d ? % J 

Think’ft thou I can my fhare of glory yield. 

Or fend thee unaflifted to the field r 

Not fo my father taught my childhood arms. 

Born in a liege, and bred among alarms; 

Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend. 

Nor of the heavT-born hero I attend. 

The thing call’d life, with eafe i can difclaim; 

And think it over-fold to purchnfe fame. 

Then Ni/its thus : Alas ! thy tender years § 
Would minifter new matter to my fears : 

So 


N O T E S. 

propofe to admit him a fharer in his intended adven¬ 
ture, breaks forth into this beautiful vindication of 
his own courage. A noble inllahce this, of the de¬ 
licate fenfibility of true friendfhip! 

§ A ’ifus replies, that he never fufpedted his friend’s 
courage ; but as the undertaking feemed to be at¬ 
tended with no fmall danger, he would not chufe 
that his friend’s life fhould be expofed ; and adds, 
that his younger years are a reafon why he fhould 
not engage in fo hazardous an enterprize. This is 
| extremely well contrived to add a pathos to the 
whole ; the more manly prudence and care of the 
: one being oppofed to the youthful fire and fpright- 
~ linefs of the other. But (fays Nlfus by a molt beau¬ 
tiful tranlition) if you remain, there will then be 
one, who will redeem my body from the enemy, and 
bury it; or at leaft build a tomb to my memory. Be- 
fides, continues he, think of your poor mother! what 
mull (he feel for the lofs of you, to accompany whom 
(he left the reft of the Trojan matrons with Acef- 

Us ! 
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So may the Gods, who view this friendly ftrife, 
Reftore me to thy lov’d embrace with life. 
Condemn’d to pay my vows, (as fure I trull) 

This thy requell is cruel and unjuft. 

But if fome chance, as many chances are. 

And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war ; 

■If one Ihould reach my head, there let it fall. 

And fpare thy life ; I wou’d not peril'll all. 

Thy bloomy youth deferves a longer date: 

Live thou to mourn thy love’s unhappy fate : 

To bear my mangled body from the foe ; 

Or buy it back, and fun’ral rites br.ftow. 

Or if hard fortune fhall thofe dues deny. 

Thou canft at leaft an empty tomb fupply. 

O let not me the widow’s tears renew ; 

Nor let a mother’s curfe my name purfue ; 

Thy pious parent, who for love of thee, 

Forfook the coafts of friendly Sicily, 

Efcr age, committing to the feas and wind,. 

When ey.’ry weary matron (laid behind.. 

To this Euryalns : You plead in vain. 

And but protra£l the caufe you cannot gain : 

No more* delays, but hade- With that he wakes 
The nodding watch ; each to his office takes.. 

The guard reliev’d, the gen’rous couplewent. 

To find the council at the royal tent. 

All creatures elfe forgot their daily care ; * 

And deep, the common gift of nature, Ihare :; 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakeful fat 
In nightly council for th’ endanger’d (late;. 

They vote a melTage to their abfent chief; 

Shew their diftrefs ; and beg a fwift relief.. 

Amid the camp a filent feat they chofe, 

Remote from clamour, and fecure from foes. 

On their left arms their ample Ibields they bear,. 
Their right reclin’d upon the bending fpear. 

Now Nifus and his friend approach the guard,. ~l 
And beg admiffion, eager to be heard : j 

Th’ affair important, not to be deferr’d. J 

AJcanius bids ’em be conduced in ; 

Oxd’ring the more experienc’d to begin. 

Then Nifus thus. Ye fathers, lend your ears,. 
.Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 


NOTES. 

}es! There is a kind of anticipation in what Nifus 
obje< 9 ;s concerning Etiryalus’s mother, which is in- 
expreffibly fine. 

* This is a beautiful military night-piece. Every 
- thing is hufhed in deep and lilence, except the Tro¬ 
jans, who, leaning on their fpears, are confulting 
howto recal their abfent prince: in the midft of this 
confultation, thefe two'young adventurers are intro¬ 
duced, who voluntarily offer their fervice in the 
point debated. The reply' of Alethes to their pro- 
No. 9. 


} 


The foe fecurely drench’d in deep and wine, 
Negledt their watch ; the fires but thinly Ihine: 

And where the fmoke in cloudy vapours flies, 
Cov’ringthe plain, and curling to the Ikies, 

Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 

Clofe by the fea, a paffage we have fpy’d, 

Which will our way to great ASneas guide.- 
Expehl each hour to fee him fafe again. 

Loaded witli fpoils of foes in battle flain. 

Snatch we the lucky minute while we may : 

Nor cart we be miftaken in the way ; 

For hunting in the vales we both have feen 
The riling turrets, and the ftream between : 

And know the winding courfe, w'ith ev’ry ford. 

He ceas’d: and old Alethes took the word. . 

Our country Gods, in whom our trull we p!ace s 
Will yet from ruin lave the Trojan race: 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In daw'ning youth ; and fouls fo void offear. 

Then into tears of joy the father broke; 

Each in his longing arms by turns he took: 

Panted and paus’d ; and thus again he fpoke. 

Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we, ■ 

In recoinpence of fuch defert, decree? 

The greatell, fure, and bell you can receive. 

The Gods and your own confeiousworth will give. 
■ The reft our grateful gsn’ral will bellow ;. 

And young AJcanius till his manhood owe. 

And I, whole welfare in my father lies,. 

. AJcanius adds, by the great Deities, 

By my dear country, by my houfhold-gods. 

By' hoary Vcjla'% rites, and dark abodes. 

Adjure you both ; (on you my fortune (lands'. 

That and my faith I plight into your hands:) 

Make me but happy in his fafe return,. 

Whole wanted prefence I can only mourn 
Your common gift ihall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery ;. 

And high embols’d, which, when old Priam reign’d. 
My conqu’ring fire-at fack’d Arifba gain’d.b 
And more, two iripods call in antick mould. 

With two great talents, of the finell gold: 

Befide 


1 


NOTES. 

pofal is very moving ; and the contrail between youth 
and age, produced in his fpeech and embrace, has a 
fine effedl. 

+ Moll of the commentators fuppofe, that Arifba 
was taken and pillaged by the Trojans: on the con¬ 
trary, it was a Trojan town, and one of the new 
dynafties of Priam's kingdom. Virgil means, that 
thefe two bowls were faved by JEneas, out of the 
facking of Arifba, when it was taken by the Creeks.' 

Sf. 
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Befide a coftly bowl, engrav’d with art, 

Which Dido gave, when firft fire gave her heart. 
But if in conquer’d Italy we reign, 

When fpoils by lot the victor {hall obtain,* 

Thou faw’ft the courfer by proud Turntis prefs’d,f 
That, Nifus, and his arms, and nodding creft, 

And fliield, from chance exempt, (hall be thy {hare;' 
Twelve lab’ring {laves, twelve handmaids young 
and fair, | 

And clad in rich attire, and train’d with care. J 
And laft, a Latian field with fruitful plains. 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. 

But thou, whofe years are more to mine ally*d. 

No fate my vow’d affection (hall divide 
From thee, heroic youth ; ■ be wholly mine: 

Take full pofleflion ; all my foul is thine. 

O ne faith, one fame, one fate fhall both attend; 
My life’s companion, and my bofom friend ; 

My peace (hall be committed to thy care, 

And to thy conduit, my concerns in war. 

Then thus the young Euryalus reply’d; 
Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, 

The fame {hall be my age, as now my youth ; 

No time fliall find me wanting to my truth. 

This only front your goodnefs let me gain ; % 

(And this ungranted, all rewards are vain) 

Of Priam's royal race my mother came ; 

And fure the belt that ever bore the name : 

Whom neither "Troy, nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but o’erfpent, and old. 

My fate {he follow’d ; ignorant of this. 

Whatever danger, neither parting kifs. 

Nor pious bleffing taken, her I leave ; 

And, in this only ait of all my life deceive. 

By this right-hand, and confcious night I fwear. 
My foul fo fad a farewel could not bear. 

Be you her comfort; fill my vacant place, 

(Permit me to prefume fo great a grace) 


NOTES. 

* This preemption of Afcanius, that JE.ncas 
tvould certainly fucceed in gaining this new king¬ 
dom, is quite confident with the warmth and Ievitty 
of a young mind. 

+ A beautiful horle, and fine armour, were ob¬ 
jects which mud naturally have made an impredion 
on the mind of one fo young as Afcanius. He there¬ 
fore promifes thefe, as edeeming them a very great 
reward. 

$ The filial piety which Euryalus fo padionately 
exprefies, endears him to us, and prepodefies us 
greatly in his favour; and by that means, contri¬ 
butes to intered us fo much the more in the fuccefs 
f his adventure. 
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Support her age, forfaken and didrefs’d ; 

That hope alone will fortify my bread 
Againft the word of fortunes, and of fears. 

He faid: the mov’d aflidants melt in tears. § 

Then thus Afcanius, wonder-ftruck to fee 
That image of his filial piety ; 

So great beginnings, in fo green an age, 

Exa£t the faith, which I again engage. 

Thy mother all the dues {hall juftly claim 
Crciifa had ; and only want the name. 

Whate’er event thy bold attempt {hall have, 

’Tis merit to have borne a fon fo brave. 

Now by my head, a facred oath, I fwear, 

(My father us’d it) what returning here 
Crown’d with fuccefs, I for thyfelf prepare. 

That, if thou fail, fliall thy lov’d mother lhare. 

He faid ; and weeping while he fpoke the word. 
From his broad belt he drew a fhining fword. 
Magnificent with gold. Lycaon made. 

And in an iv’ry fcabbard fheatlvd the bladfe': 

This was his gift: great Mncjlhcus gave his friend 
A lion’s hide, his body to defend: 

And good Alethes furnifli’d him befide. 

With his own trufty helm, of temper try’d. 

Thus arm’d they went. The noble Trojans wait 
Their ifluing forth, and follow to the gate. 

With prayers and vows, above the relt appears 
Afcanius, manly far beyond his years. 

And meifages committed to their care. 

Which all in winds were loft, and flitting air. 

The trenches firft they pafs’d ; then took their 
way 

Where their proud foes in pitch’d pavilions lay ; 

To many fatal, ere themfelves were flaih: 

They found the carelefs hoft difpers’d upon the 
plain. 

Who gorg’d, and drunk with wine, fupinely fnore : 
Unharnefs’d chariots ftand along the Ihore: 

__ Amidft 

NOTES. 

§ What an affefling picture is here! The brevity 
and fimplicity of the original is inimitable. And 
how artfully does the poet, from this inftance of 
Euryalus, take an opportunity of extolling the filial 
piety of Afcanius! Virgil, befide the other proofs of 
his humanity and good-nature, appears to have a 
ftrong idea of that fwell in a good man’s breaft, 
which fills the eye with tears, on his hearing any 
great or good moral a£lion or refolution. And 
this is the more remarkable, becaufe it is fcarce 
ever mentioned or deferibed by any other of the an¬ 
cient writers. 
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.A mi dll the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medley of debauch and war they lie.* 

Obferving IsUJ'us fhevv’d his friend the fight} 

Behold aconqueft gain’d without a fight. 

Occafion offers, and I ftand prepar d : 

There lies our way ; be thou upon the guard, 

And look around; while I fecurely go, 

' And hew a palfage, thro’ the fleeping toe. 

Softly he fpoke ; then finding, took his way. 

With his drawn fword, where haughty Rbamncs 
lay : 

His head rais’d high, on tapeftry beneath, 

And heaving from his breaft, he drew his breath . 

A king and prophet by king Furnas lov d j 
But fate by prefciencc cannot be remov d ; 

Him, and his fleeping (laves he flew. Then fpies 
Where Rhcmus, with his rich retinue lies: 

His armour-bearer firft, and next he kilis 
His charioteer, intrench’d betwixt the wheels 
And his lov’d horfes: laft invades their lord ; 

Full on his neck he drives the fatal fword: 

The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood ; 
Which by the fpurning heels, difpers’d around, 

The bed he fprinkles, and bedews the ground. 

Ramus the bold, and Lamyrus the ftrong. 

He flew; and then Sen-anus' fair and young. 

From dice and wine the youth retir d to rclt. 

And puff’d the fumy God from out his breafi: 

Even then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted till the day. 

The famifh’d lion thus, with hunger bold, 
O’erleaps the fences of the nightly fold; 

And tears the peaceful flocks : with blent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 

n o t e ~s. 

* This whole defeription of the camp and ot me 
flaughter in it, is a mod mafterly piece of painting. 
Efpecially in that verfe, where we fee his breaft 
rifing full againft the point of the [word, and meet¬ 
ing it halfway. But may not an objection be urged 
aoainfl this conduft? It is certainly none, to fay 
fas fome do) that it was cruel to kill fo many men 
in their deep • they were enemies in war, and but 
iwo whole army The difficulty is xn 
point of probability; how they were able to do it, 
without being difeovered. It is ftrangiyhat the 
whole army fliotild be dead drunk, or faft afleep, 
however debauched -they had been. 
told, one was a&ually awake, and faw it all. It is 
much he fhould not cry out to alarm his triends 
at lead after he was ftabbed, if he was afraid before. 


Nor with lefs rage Euryalus employs 
The wrathful fword, or fewer foes defiroys : 

But on th’ ignoble crowd his fury flew: 

He Fadas, Hebefus, and Rhcztus flew. 

Opprefs’d with heavy fleep the former fall. 

But Rhcetus wakeful, and obferving all. 

Behind a fpacious jar he (link’d for fear: 

The fatal iron found, and reach’d him there. 

For as he rofe, it pierc’d his naked fide. 

And reeking, thence return’d in crimfon dy’d. 

The wound pours out a ftream of wine and blood. 
The purple foul comes floating in the flood. 

Now where Mejjapus quarter’d they arrive; 

The fires were fainting there, and juft alive. 

The warrior-horfes ty’d in order fed ; 

Nifits obferv’d the difeipline, and faid. 

Our eager third of blood may both betray ; 

And fee the fcatter’d ftreaks of dawning day. 

Foe to noclurnal thefts: no more, my friend. 

Here let our glutted execution end; 

A lane through flaughter’d bodies we have made : 
The bold Euryalus, tho’ loth, obey’d. 

Of arms, and arras, and of plate they find 
A precious load ; but thefe they leave behind. 

Yet fond of gaudy fpoils the boy would ftay T 
To make the rich caparifon his prey, l 

Which on the fteed of conquer’d Rbamncs lay. J 
Nor did his. eyes lefs longingly behold 
The girdle belt, with nails of burnifli’d gold. 

This prefent Cedicus the rich beftow’d + 

On Rcmulus, when friendfhip firft they vow’d; 

And abfent, join’d in hofpitable tyes ; 

He dying, to his heir bequeath’d the prize : 

Till by the conqu’ring Ardcan troops opprefs’d 
He fell; and they the glorious gift poflefs’d. 

_ Thefe 

NOTES. 

It is likewife very ftrange, that thefe two adventurers 
themfelves fhould not think they would come off 
very well, if they could get fafe through the enemy’s 
camp; without taking it into their thoughts, to do 
fo much execution among them. To all this we 
have nothing to anfwer, but that the thing, though 
very ftrange, is poffible: and poftible and probable 
in heroic poefy lignify much the fame. If we deny 
it this boldnefs, we take away it’s greateft beauty ; 
which is, the marvellous and furprifing. 

+ It was antiently a cuflom, to-make thefe mili-j. 
tary prefents to brave adventurers. So yanathan in 
the firft book of Sain, ftript himfelf of the robe that 
was upon him, and gave it to David; and his gar¬ 
ments even to his fword, and his bow, and his gir¬ 
dle, chap. viii. ver. 4. 
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Thefc glirt’ring fpoils (now made the vidlor’s gain) 
He to his body fuits ; but fuits in vain. 

A'f flhpus’ helm he finds among the red. 

And laces on, and wears the waving crefl. 

Proud of their conqueft, prouder of their prey. 

They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 

But far thev had not pafs’d, before they fpy’d 
Three hundred horfe with Volfcem ior their guide. 
T) e queen a legion to king ‘Junius font, 

But the fwift horfe the tlowcr foot prevent: , 

And now advancing (ought the leader’s tent. J 
They faw the pair ; for thro’ the doubtful fhade q 
His ihining helm Eiuyahts betray’d, 45, !• 

On which the moon with full reflection play’d. J 
*Tis not for nought, ery’d I'cifccns , from the crowd, 
Thefe men go there ; then rais’d his voice aloud : 
Stand, (land : why thus in arms, and whither bent: 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand font? 
Silent they feud awav, and Italic the ir flight. 

To neighbouring woods, and trull themfelvcs to 
night. 

The fpcedy horfe all paflages belay. 

And fpur their fmoaking deeds to crofs their way ; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood ; 
Slack was the fared, thick with beach it ilood ; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 

Fgw paths of human feet or tracks ol beads were 
worn. 

The darknefs of the (hades, his heavy prey. 

And fear, mif-led the younger from his way. 

But M/us hit the turns with happier hafle, 

And thoughtlefs of his friend, the fored pafs’d : 

And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call’d, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen flail'd. 

'Fill turning at the length, he ilood his ground. 

And mils’d his friend, and cad his eyes around ; 

Ah wretch, he cry’d where have I left behind + 

Th’ unhappy youth, where (hall I hope to find ? 

Or what way take ! Again he ventures back, 

And treads the mazes of his former track. 

NOTES. 

* The difeovery of our adventurers is finely con¬ 
ducted. They are detected merely by fo flight a 
circumflance, as that of an helmet reflecting the 
moon-beams. What can be more natural than this! 
The beauty of this difeovery confids in the flight- 
nefs of the circumflance which occafioned it. Wc 
are to remember too, that they are betrayed by part 
of the fpoil they had been ju(t taking, Mcjjapus' s 
helmet. 

+ Never was didrefs more ftrongly painted than 
this! He looks back for his bed-beloved friend, but 
in vain: he retraces his fteps through the mazes of 


He winds the wood, and lid’ning hears the noife 
Oi trampling couriers, and the riders voice. 

The found approach’d, and fuddcnly he view’d 
The foes incloiing, and his friend purlu’d : 
Forclay’d and taken, while he drove in vain. 

The (belter of the friendly (hades to gain. 

What fhould lie next attempt ! what arms employ. 
What fruitlcfs force to free the captive boy ? 

Or defp’ratc fhould he ru(h and lofe his life, 

VV'ith odds opprels, in (itch unequal (Infer 
Rcfolv’d at length, his pointed fpcar he (hook , 

And calling on the moon a mournful look, 

Guardian oi groves, and Goddefs of the night. 

Fair queen, he faid, diredl my dart aright : 

If e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful off’rings on thy altats make; 

Or 1 increas’d them with my fvlvan teiils. 

And hung the holy roofs, with lavage (’polls ; 

Give me to l’oatter thefe. Then from his ear 
He pois’d, and aim’d, and launch’d the trembling 
fpcar. 

The deadly weapon, hiding from the grove. 
Impetuous on the back oi Siumo drove ; 

Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his v ital blood. 

And in his body left the broken wood. 

He flaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 

And w ith (hort fobs lie gains away his breath. 

All (land amaz’d ; a fecund javelin flics, 

With equal flrength, and quivers thro’ the (kies ; 
This thro' thy temples, Tagus, forc’d the way. 

And in the brain-pan warmly bury’d lay. 

Fierce VAfccns foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Dcfcry’d not him who gave the fatal wound : ^ 

Nor knew to fix revenge : but thou, he cries. 

Shall pay for both, and at the pris’ncr (lies 
With his drawn fword. Then (truck with deep 
defpair, 

That cruel light the lover could not bear : 

But from his covert mill’d in open view, 

And fent his voice before him as he flew. 



NOTES. 


the filent wood, and on a fudden hears the found of 
approaching horfemen: at laft he perceives his 
friend furrounded by the enemy. Quid facial P in 
this place, is finely introduced by the poet. His 
prayer to Diana, before he throws his fpear, is moll 
affedling, and fuitable to his circumftances. 

} The rage of Volfcens, upon the death of his 
foldiers, heightens our fear. But when Nijus fees 
him running upon his friend, with his drawn fword, 
we are almoft in as great a fright, and in as much 
confufion, as he. 
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Me, me, he cry’c!, turn all your fwords alone* 

On me ; the faX confefs’tl, the fault my own. 

He neither could nor durft, the guiltlels youth ; 

Yc moon and fiars bear w Itnels to the truth! 

His only crime, (if friendfhip can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. 

NOTES. 

* Arjiotle advifes epic writers to intermix tlte 
tragic in their works. It is the epic poem, fays tie, 
which furnifires matter for tragedy ; and Hmter in 
liis two poems has exhibited an infinity of actions, 
proper for tlte heroic flage. He fays likewife, that 
the dramatic fpecies has great advantages over the 
epic. The fame critic, after having laid it down as 
a rule, that the epic and the dramatic poem are both 
an imitation of an aXion ; but that the epopceia imi¬ 
tates by reciting, and tlte drama by placing before 
our eyes each particular aXor, who has his rcfpec- 
tive fhare in the aXion, adds thefe words : It is 
neceffary, that a poem which is carried on by a nar¬ 
ration, and whofe imitation is in words, fhowld ap¬ 
proach as near as pofTible to the dramatic manner of 
tragedy. Virgil underflood the importance of this 
precept. < He has obferved it in many parts of his 
ALneicl; but one would think, he had made it his 
bufinefs to give this epifode of Nifus and Euryalus 
all the beauties of tragedy, r. His narrative is as 
bufy and aXive, as that of the drama. The poet 
lays but little in his own perfon, but makes his 
adders fay a great deal. What he fays himfeif, is 
only to make out the ncccfiary connexions between 
the fpeeches which he puts into the mouth fome- 
times of Nifus, fometimes of Euryalus, and fome- 
times of his mother. Think that you fee each of 
them delivering their fentiments 0:1 tlte flage. 2. 
He attributes to his heroes manners intirely agree¬ 
able to tragedy. To move cornpafb‘011 for the per- 
fonages represented in the theatre, it is not proper 
to form their characters fo perfeX, that their milery 
fhould provoke the indignation of the fpeXator 
againfl the Gods, when lie fees them fallen, or ready 
to fall into misfortune. Nor muft they be painted 
fo vicious, that they may raife rather abhorrence for 
their perfons, than pity for their misfortunes. Foi¬ 
bles and faults of a lighter kind, joined with a good 
deal of virtue, make the hero of a tragedy deierve 
our- tears. Euryalus is here completely formed to 
become the objeX of our moil tender compaflion. 
His birth, his beauty, his youth, his valour, his 
fidelity to his friend; his imprudence in wearing 
-an helmet, by which he is difeovered ; his loading 
No. io. 
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Too late he fpeaks ; the fword, with fury guides, 
Driv’n with full force, had pierc’d his tender 
fidcs. 

Down fell tlie beauteous \outh; the yawning 
wound 

Gufli'J out a purple dream, and flain’d the ground, 
_ His 
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himfeif with fpoils, that retard his"inarch ; fo natu¬ 
ral for a young warrior; all thefe circumflances 
excite a compaflion for him, not mingled or dallied 
with any other fetuiment. 3. Ail the incidents cl 
this tragic epifode are prepared and conduXed aft r 
the manner of the molt regular drama. Thefe two. 
friends do not depart from the ’J’rojan camp, till tb: 
poet lias taken care to give us an infight into their 
charaXcrs. We are not ignorant of their friend- 
fhip founded upon virtue, nor of the age of tin- 
young Euryalus ; nor of his noble birth, his mother 
being defeended from Priam. We arc informed of 
tiie lubjeX of their departure, in which, without 
doubt, the whole colony is intcrelfcd, that of going 
to feek for /Eneas. Thus we have what Ariflollf 
calls tlie beginning of the poem, or the pretafis; 
which is employed in acquainting us with the per¬ 
rons interefled in the aXion. Next follows the 
plot, or complication of tircumlfances; this is ac¬ 
companied with peripeties, that is to fay, changes 
in the fuuation of the heroes. Our two friends 
march towards tlie camp of the Rutullans. No¬ 
thing is more happy than tills beginning. Volfccns 
comes upon them with a party of tiie enemy ; 
Nifus and Euryalus are difrovered: another peripetie 
changing good into bad. Soon after one of them 
finds himfeif in a foreff, the night being very dark. 
Our apprehenfions left thefe two friends fhould be 
flain, are fufpended by the hopes of feeing them 
efcape. This is a fecond part of the drama, which, 
the mailers of that art term the epitafis, Laftlv, 
Euryalus is furprifed by an ambulcade; his friend 
endeavours to fefeue him from the furrounding fol* 
diers ; but, overpowered by tire Rutuliar.s , he dies ; 
and Nifus, to revenge his death, wounds Voljeens, 
who had killed him; himfeif expires upon the body 
of Euryalus. This is tile unravelling, and the ca- 
taffrophe. Nothing is wanting to this tragic event, 
but the pomp of feenery. But that, fays Arljlotle, 
does not belong to the province of the poet.. The 
mufician and the artificer partake with the poet the 
honour of the drama, by tlie decorations, and the 
harmony of the chorus, 

T t 
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T heft’ glitt’ring fpoil? (now made the victor’s gain) 
H e to his body fnits ; but fuits in vain. 

Aighpus' helm he finds among the rcll. 

And laces on, and wears the waving creft. 

Proud of their conquell, prouder of their prey,. 

They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 

But far they had not pafs’d, before they fpy’d 
Three hundred horfe with / 1 /ferns for their guide. 
T 1 c queen a legion to king J urnus fent, 1 

But the fwilt horfe the llowcr foot prevent: J 

And now advancing fought the leader’s tun. J 
T hey faw the pair ; for thro’ the doubtful ihade h 
H is ihining helm JEuryahts betray’d,* f 

On which the moon with full reflection pLy’d. J 
’Tis net for nought, erv’d I’d ferns, Irom the crowd, 
Thefe men go there ; then rais’d his voice aloud : 
Stand, (land : why thus in arms, and whither bent: 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand font r 
Silent they tend away, and Italic their flight. 

To neighbouring woods, and trull themfehes to 
night. 

The fpecdv horfe all paffage? be lav. 

And four their fmoaking llceds to crofs their way ; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood; 
Jilack was the forcfl, thick with beach it tlood ; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human fe’et or tracks of beads were 
worn. 

The darknefs of the fliadcs, his heavy rrev. 

And fear, mif-led the younger from Ids wav. 

But A ijus hit the turns with happier bade. 

And thnughtlcf? of his fiicnd, the foreit pafs’d: 

And Alban plains, trem Alba's name fo call’d, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen flail’d. 

Till turning at the length, he flood his ground, 

And mifs’d his friend, and call his eyes around ; 

Ah wretch, lie cry'd where have I left behind+ 

Th’ unhappy youth, whcie lliall I hope to find ? 

Or what way take 1 Again he ventures back. 

And treads the mazes oi his former track. 

NOTES. 

* The difeovery of our adventurers is finely con¬ 
duced. They are detected merely by fo flight a 
circumftancc, as that of an helmet reflecting the 
moon-beams. What can be more natural than this! 
The beauty of this difeovery confdls in the flight- 
nefs of the circumflance which occaftoned it. We 
are to remember too, that they are betrayed by part 
of the fpoil they had been juft taking, MeJJapus's 
helmet. 

•j- Never was diflrefs more flrongly painted than 
this ! He looks back for his beft-beloved friend, but 
in vain: he retraces his Heps through the mazes of 


He winds the wood, and lift’ning hears the noife 
Of trampling couriers, and the riders voice. 

The found approach'd, and fuddcnly he view’d 
The t ocs incioling, and his friend purfu'd : 
Forelay’d and taken, while he drove in vain. 

The (belter of the friendly ihades to gain. 

What fhonld he next attempt ! what arms employ. 
What fruitiefs force to free the captive boy ? 

Or dofp'rate lliould lie rnfh and lofc his life. 

With odd: opprels, in Inch unequal lliifer 
Rclmv’d at length, hi» pointed (pear he Ihook ; 

And railing on the moon a mournful look, 

Guardian ot groves, and Goddels of the night. 

Fair queen, he laid, direct my dart might : 

It e'er my pious lather for mv fake 
Did grateful oft ’rings on thv altats make; 

Or 1 increas'd them with my 1 'vlvan toils. 

And liung the holy roofs, with lavage lpiils ; 

Give me to 1'catter tiiefe. T'hen from Ins car 
lie pois'd, and aim’d, and launch’d the ticinblinfr 
fpc-ar. 

Tb.c deadly weapon, hiding from the grove. 
Impetuous on the back of Snimo drove ; 

Pierc’d bis thin armour, drank his vital blood. 

And in his body left the broken wood. 

He daggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 

And with fliort fobs he gains, away his breath. 

All ilativl amaz’d ; a fe.otul javelin flics, 

With equal Hrength, and quivers thro’ the fkies ; 
This thro’ lliy temples, Tagus, forc’d the way, 

And in the brain-pan warmly bury’d lay. 

Fierce I’oljeens loams with rage, and gazing round, 
Dcfcry’el not him who gave the fatal wound : J 
Nor knew to fix revenge: but thou, he cries. 

Shall pay for both, and at the prts’ner flics 
With his drawn fword. Then (truck with deep 
defpair, 

That cruel liglit the lover could not bear : 

But from his covert rulh’d in open vit-w>, 

And fent his voice before him as he Hew. 



NOTES. 


the filent wood, and on a fudden hears the found of 
approaching horfemen: at laft he perceives his 
friend furrounded by the enemy. Quid facial ? in 
this place, is finely introduced by the poet. His 
prayer to Diana, before he throws his fpear, is moll 
affecting, and l'uitable to his circumftances. 

% The rage of Voljeem, upon the death of his 
foldiers, heightens our fear. But when Niftis fees 
him running upon his friend, with his drawn fword, 
we are almolt in as great a fright, and in as much 
confufion, as he. 
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Me, me, he cry’d, turn all your fwords alone* 
On ine ; the fa£l coniefs’d, the fault my own. 
He neither could nor durlt, the guiltlels youth ; 
Yc moon and flars bear witnefs to the truth! 
His only crime, (if friendfhip can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. 


NOTES. 

* Arijtotlc advifes epic waiters to intermix the 
tragic in their works. It is the epic poem, lavs he, 
which furnifhes matter for tragedy ; and Homer in 
his two poems has exhibited an infinity of actions, 
proper for the heroic flage. He fays likewife, that 
the dramatic fpecies has great advantages over the 
epic. The fame critic, after having laid it down as 
a rule, that the epic and the dramatic poem are both 
an imitation of an adtion ; but that the epopocia imi¬ 
tates by reciting, and the drama by placing before 
our eyes each particular adtor, who has his respec¬ 
tive (hare in the adlion, adds thefc words : It is 
necefTary, that a poem which is carried on by a nar¬ 
ration, and whofe imitation is in words, fhould ap¬ 
proach as near as pollible to the dramatic manner of 
tragedy. Virgil underftood the importance of this 
precept. He has obferved it in many parts of his 
ALncid; but one would think, he had made it his 
bufinefs to give this epifode of Nifus and Euryalus 
all the beauties of tragedy, r. His narrative is as 
btify and adlive, as that of the drama. The poet 
fays but little in his own nerfon, but makes his 
adlors fay a great deal. What he fays himfelf, is 
only to make out the ncccfiary connexions between 
the fpecches which he puts into the mouth fome- 
times of Nifus, fometimes of Euryalus, anti fomc- 
times of his mother. Think that you fee each of 
them delivering their fentiments on the (hige. 2. 
He attributes to his heroes manners intircly agree¬ 
able to tragedy. To move compaltion for the per- 
fonages reprclented in the theatre, it is not proper 
to form their characters fo perl'cdl, that their mifery 
fhould provoke the indignation of the fpedtator 
againfl the Gods, when he fees them fallen, or ready 
to fall into misfortune. Nor mud: they be painted 
fo various, that they may raife rather abhorrence for 
their perfons, than pity for their misfortunes. Foi¬ 
bles and faults of a lighter kind, joined with a good 
deal of virtue, make the hero of a tragedy delerve 
our tears. Euryalus is here completely formed to 
become the objcCl of our molt tender companion. 
His birth, his beauty, his youth, his valour, his 
fidelity to his friend; his imprudence in wearing 
an helmet, by which he is difeovered ; his loading 
No. io. 


Too late he fpeaks ; the fword, with fury guides, 
Driv’n with full force, had pierc’d his tender 
hides. 

Do wn fell the beauteous \ outh , the yawning 
wound 

GuHi d out a purple dream, and dain’d the ground. 

His 

NOTES. 

hiniicli with fpoils, that retard his"march ; fo natu¬ 
ral for a young warrior; all thefe circtimfiances 
excite a companion for him, not mingled or dallied 
with any other (entiment. 3. All the incidents cl 
this tragic epifode are prepared and conducted ah r 
the manner of the molt regular drama. Thefe two. 
friends do not depart from the Irojan camp, till the 
poet has taken care to give us an infight into their 
charadlers. We are not ignorant of their friend¬ 
fhip founded upon virtue, nor of the age of the 
young Euryalus; nor of his noble birth, his mother 
being defeended from Priori. We are informed of 
the fubjcct of their departure, in which, without 
doubt, the whole colony is interfiled, that of going 
to feck for .'Eneas. Thus we have what ArijhtP 
calls the beginning of the poem, 01 the protaf.s; 
which is employed in acquainting us with the per¬ 
fons interefled in the adlion. Next follows the 
plot, or complication of tircumllanccs; this is ac¬ 
companied with peripeties, that is to fay, changes 
in the lunation of the heroes. Our two friends 
march towards the camp of the Rutulians. No¬ 
thing is more happy than this beginning. Vo!fee as 
comes upon them with a party of the enemy; 
Nifus and Euryalus arc difeovered: another pcripctic 
changing good into bad. Soon after one of them 
finds himfelf in a foreft, the night being very dark. 
Our apprehrnfions left thefe two friends fhould be 
llain, are fufpeiuled by the hopes of feeing them 
efcape. This is a fecor.d part of the drama, which 
the mailers of that art term the epiralis. Laftlv, 
Euryalus is furprifed liy an ambulcadc; his friend 
endeavours to fefeue him fropi the furrounding fid¬ 
dlers ; but, overpowered by the Rutulians, he dies ; 
and Nifus, to revenge his death, wounds Volfcens, 
who had killed him ; himfelf expires upon the body 
of Euryalus. This is the unravelling, and the ca- 
taflrophe. Nothing is wanting to this tragic event, 
but the pomp of fccnery. But that, fays Ariflotle, 
does not belong to the province of the poet. The 
mufician and the artificer partake with the poet the 
honour of the drama, by the decorations, and the 
harmony of the chorus. 
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II is fnowy neck reclines upon his bread, 

Like a fair fiow'r by the keen Glare opprefs’d: 

Like a white poppv linking on the p'ain, 

Whofe heavy head is overcharg’d with rain. 

Dcfpair, and rage, and vengeance pillly vow d. 

Drove Nfus headlong on the holiile crowd : 

1 If'cns he fecks ; on him alone he bends : 

Jlo'rne back, and bor’d, by hie furioitnding friends. 
Onward he prefs’d : and kept him Hill in light ; 

'1 hc;i whirl'd aloft hi-, fword, with all his might: 
Th' uneri ing lleel defcetided while he fpoke ; 
Pierc’d Itis wide mouth, and thro’ his weazon 
broke: 

Dying he Hew ; anti llagg'ring on the plain, 

With fwimming eyes lie fought his lover Haiti: 
Then qnict on itis bleeding bofom tell ; 

Content in death, to be reveng’d fo well. 

O happy friends ! for if my verfe can give 
Immortal life, your fame (hall ever live : 

Fix'd as the capilol’s foundation lies ; 

And fpread, where-e’er the Roman eagle flics ! 

The contpt’ring party full divide the prey. 

Then their Gain leader to the camp convey. 

With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill d. 
To fee fitch numbers whom fo few had kill’d. 

St minus, R/.'ti nines, and the fell they found; "j 
Vail crowds the living and the dead fnrronnd : V 

And the yet recking blood o'erflows the ground. J 
All knew the helmet which ALjjhpus loft ; 

But mourn'd a pure hale that fo dear had cold. 

Now role the ruddv morn from Tithort ’s bed; 
And with the dawn of day, the Ikies o’erfpread. 
\'or long the fun his daily courfc withheld. 

Hut added colours to the world reveal’d. 

When early ' T’umns w'ak’ning with the light, 

All clad in armour calls his troops to light. 


His martial men with fierce harangues he fir’d ; 

And his own ardor, in their fouls infpir’d. 

This done, to give r.cw terror to his iocs. 

The heads of Nifus, and his friend he {hows. 

Rais'd high on pointed fpcars : a ghaftly light ; 
Loud peals of thorns cniue, and barbarous deliultf. 

Mean time the Trojans run, where danger calls, 
Thev line their trenches, and they man their 
w alis : 

In front extended to the left they flood: 

Safe was the right furrotinded In the Good. 

But calling from their tow'rs a frightful view, 

Thev law the faces, which too well thev knew ; 
'l'lto’ then difguis’d in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obleette, and dropping putrid gore. 

Soon hally fame thro’ the fad city bears 
The mournful melliige to the mother’s cars : * 

An icy cold benumbs her limbs : Gte flukes : 

Her checks the blood, her hand the web forfakes. 
Site runs the rampires round amidll tire war, I 
Nor fears the flying darts: flic rends her hair, > 
And fills with loud laments the liquid air. J 

Thus then tny lov’d Euryalus appears ; t 
Thus looks the prop of my declining years ! 

Was’t on their face, my fainilli’d eves i fed! 

Ah how unlike the living, is the dead! 

And could’ft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone. 

Not one kind kifs from a departing foil! 

No look, no lalt adieu before he went. 

In an ill-boding hour to llaughtcr lent ! 

Cold on the ground, and preffing foreign clav,. 

To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey ! 

Nor was I near to clofe his dying eyes ± 

To wafh his wounds, to weep his obloquies ; 

To call about his corpfc his crying friends. 

Or fpread the mantle (made for other ends,) 


n o x K s. 

Though what is commonly and ftricftly called 
tlte cpifodo of Nifus and Euryalus , concludes with 
their death, yet the lamentation which is made by. 
the mother of the latter, moll agreeably brings us 
back to that fubject, when we thought it was en¬ 
tirely ended. And-w hetlicr we call it a part of that 
epifode, or the fcquel of it, is not at all material. 
1 iowxver that be, it certainly equals, if not excels, 
any part of it, 

+ The manner in which Euryalus 's mother is 
affected, on hearing the fatal news of her fon’s 
death, is highly moving ; but the fpeech which fhe 
breaks out into on the occafion is dill more pathetic ; 
the circumftances of diilrefs are all finely chofen, 
and exprell in a moll flriking manner. S cadger had 
6 
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reafon to be in raptures upon it-; for there is nothing, 
in the fourth book itlclf more moving and pathe- 

tical. 

J Catron tranflates this paffage, ‘’ Nor was it 
permitted me to conduct you — whar have I laid? 
to conduct your corpfc to the tomb.” In this inter¬ 
pretation he follows Denatus; who obferves, that 
the affli£ted mother is obliged, by the violence of 
her grief, to make this abrupt ilop in tlte middle of 

her fpeech, Nec te - : Elic quotfuc aliud dictura 

.fuit, fays he. To this explication of Douutus, Cat rcu 
fubjoins, that (he makes here a correction of what 
fhe had faid, Nec te produxi, I did net conduct you : 
what have I faid ? I would have faid your dead 
body, immo tuafunera. This interpretation is truiv 

poetical; 
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On his dear body, which [ wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains, or nightly labour Tpare. 
Where fhall I find 1 his corpfe, what earth fuitains 
His trunk difmember'd, and his cold remains ? 

For this, alas, I left my needful eafe, 
lixpos’d my life to winds, and whiter feas 1 
If any pity touch RutuTum hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts: 

Or if they fail, thou 'Jove conclude my woe. 

And fend me thunderflruck to fhadcs below ! 

Her fhrieks and clamours pierce tfie Trojans 
cars, 

Unman their courage and augment their fears : 

Nor young Afcanius could the fight fultain. 

Nor old Ihoneus his tears reft rain : 

But A star and Idieus, jointly font, 

To bear the madding mother to her tent. 

And now the trumpets terribly from far,*' 

With rattling clangor, rou/.e the (leepy war, 

'l he foldiers ihouts fuccecd the brazen found;, + 

And heav’n, from pole to pole, their noife rebounds. 
’I he Tolfcians bear their fhidds upon their head. 

And ruffling forward, form a moving {heel; 

I hefe fill the ditch, thofe pull the bulwarks down : 
Some raife the ladders, others fcale the town. 

But where void fpaces on the walls appear, 

Or thin defence, they pour their forces there. 

With poles and miflive weapons, from afar, 

The Trojans keep aloof the riling war. 

Taught by their ten years fiege defenfive fight ; 

1 l hey roll down ribs of rocks, and unrefifted weight: 
'To break the penthoitfc with the pond’rous blow; 
Which yet the patient Voljcittns undergo. 

But could not bear th’ unequal combat long; 

For where the Trojans find the thiekeft throng, 

1 lie ruin falls : their fhatter’d fhields give way. 

And their crufil’d heads become an eafy prey. 

They lhrink for fear, abated of their rage. 

No longer dare in a blind fight engage. 

Contented now to gall them from below 
With darts and flings, and with the diflant bow. 

rJieu'here Alesscutnis, terrible to view, 

A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 


But brave MeJJnpus, Neptune's warlike fon, T 

Broke down the palifades, the trenches won, L 
And loud for ladders calls, to fcale the town. J . 

Calliope begin : ye facrcd nine, 

Infpire your poet in his high defien : 

To ling what daughter manly Turnus made * 

YY hat fouls he lent below the Stygian fliade. 

What fame the foldiers with then- captain ihare,. 
And the raft circuit of the fatal war. 

| for you in finging mania! fuels excel ; 

Y ou bed remember; and alone can tell. 

There flood a tow’r. amazing to the fight, 

Builr up of beams; and of fiuperd.njs heiHit ; 

Art, and the nature of the place sonfpir’d 
To furnilh ail the flrength that war requir'd. 

To level this, the bold Italians loin ; 

1 ' he warv Trojans obviate their design : 

With weighty flames o’erwhc-lm’d their troops be- 
low, 

Shoot through the loop-holes, and tharp jav’lins 
throw, 

Tamils, the chief, tofs'd from his thund'iing hand,, 

A gain (l the wooden walls, a flaming brand V 
It llttck, the fiery plague: the wauls were high; 
The planks were feafon’d, anti the timber dry. 
Contagion.caught the polls : it f'prcad along, 
Scorch’d, and to cliftancc drove the l'cattcr’d throng, 

I he Trojans fled ; the fire purfiu’d amain, 

Still gathering fa ft upon the trembling train ; 

Till crowding to the corners of the wall, 

D own the defence, and the defenders fall. 

The mighty flaw makes hc.iv’n iifeif refound. 

The dead, and dving Trojans drew the ground. 

The tow’r that follow’d on the fallen crew. 

Whelm'd o'er their heads, and burc’d whom if 
flew : 

Some ftuck upon the darts thetnfelves had feat ; 

AH, the fame equal ruin underwent. 

Young Lyras and Tic.imr onh. 'll ape ; 

Sav’d, how thev know not, from the ltecpv leap, 

H, icncr , eldef of the two ; by birth. 

On one fide royal, one a fon of earth, 

Whom 


NOTES. 

poetical; without recurring to the uncertain expli¬ 
cation of the word finocni , as fomc of the commen¬ 
tators have done. 

* After this exquifite piece of pathos, and the 
damp (truck into the Trojans by the lamentations of 
this cliff rallied mother, how are we roufed at the 
fudden found of the trumpet ! It is to be obferved; 
tliat the warlike adtion (we mean what may he called 


N O T E S. 

the regular warlike action) b;gins with thefe fine 
lines. 

+ It was cuftomary with, the Romans to begin the 
engagement with loud fhout c . '1 his practice was 
derived f rom the ancient Italians. Livy tells us, that 
the fltouts of the Romans, m engaging the Cartha¬ 
ginians, fo frightened the elephants ot the enemy, that 
they turned back upon them. 
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Whom to the Lydian king, Lyeirnnia bare, * "| 

And font her boailed baftard to the war : - r 

(A privilege which none but freemen (hare.) J 
Slight were his arms, a fword and filver fhieldfk 
No marks of’.honour charg’d it’s empty field. 

Light as he fell, fo light the youth arofe. 

And rifing, found himfelf amidfthis foes. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ': 
Embolden’d by defpair, he flood at bay : 

And like a flag, whom all the troop furrounds 
Of eager huntfmen, and invading hounds-; 

Refolv’d on death, he diflipates his fears. 

And bound's aloft, againfl the pointed fpears : 

So dares the youth, fecure of death ; and throws 
His dying body on his thickefl foes : 

But Lvctis, fwifter of his feet, by far, ■ 

Runs, doubles, winds, and turns, amidfl the war : 
Springs to the wall, and leaves his foes behind. 

And fnatches at the beam he firfl can find. 

Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the ftretch. 

In hopes the helping hand of fome kindTriend to 
reach ; 

But Tunius follow’d hard his hunted prey, 

(His fpear had almofl reach’d him in the way, 

Short of his reins, and fcarce a fpan behind,) 

Fool, faid the chief, tho’ fleeter than the wind, 
Coud’ft thou prefume to ’fcape, when I purfue ? 

He faid, and downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daflard: at the tug he falls, 

Vail ruins come along, rent from the fmoking 
walls. 

Thus on fome filver fwarr, or tim’rous hare, 

Jove’s bird comes fowfing down, from upper air ; 
Her crooked talons trufs the fearful fray : 

’Then out of fight fire foars, and wings her way. 

So feizes the grim wolf the tender lamb. 

In vain lamented by the bleating dam. £ 

NOTES. 

* Virgil and Apollonius Rhodius attribute more 
bravery to the illegitimate brother than to the legi¬ 
timate one. 

+ There is a difference to be made between thofe 
troops which were armed with a buckler and ja¬ 
velin, and thofe which were only armed with a 
fword. Virgil fays above, fpeaking of a fquadron 
of borfe, tercentum Jcutati omnes: this was for dif— 
tin£lion-fakc. Helenor was a foldier lightly armed, 
levis, and had no weapon befides his fword. It is 
true that he wore a round buckler, called parma ; 
but he did not make ufe either of arrows, or a 
lance. 

+ Helenor is compared to a tiger, or a leopard, who 


} 


Then ruffling onward, with a barb’rous cry. 

The troops of Turnus to the combat fly. 

The ditch with faggots fill’d, the daring foe 
Tofs’d firebrands to the fteepy turrets throw. . 

Hiliorteus, as bold Lucetius came 
To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame. 

Roll’d down the fragment of-a roek fo right. 

It crufli’d him double underneath the weight. 

Two more young Ligcr and Afylas flew ; 

To bend the bow young Ligcr better knew: 

Afylas bell the pointed jav’lin threw. 

Brave Caneas laid Ortygius on the plain. 

The v iff or Caneas was by Turnus {lain. 

By the fame hand, Clonis and Itys fall. 

Sugar and Ida, Handing on the wall. 

From Copy's arms his lute Privernus fdund ; 

Hurt by Tbcmilla fir ft ; but flight the wound : 

His fliield thrown by to mitigate the fmart. 

He clapt his hand upon the wounded part: 

The fecund fliaft came fwift and unefpy’d, 

And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide : 
Transfix’d his breathing lungs, and beating heart; 
The foul came itilling out, and hifs’cl againfl the dart. 

The fon of Ar-cens fhone amid the reft. 

In glitt’ring armour and a purple veil. 

Fair was his face, his eyes infpiring love, 

Bred by his father in the Martian grove: 

Where the fat altars of Peilicus flame, || 

And fent in arms to purchafe early fame.. 

Him, when he fpy’d from far the Thufcan king. 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling : 
Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and 
threw : 

The heated lead half melted as it flew : 

It pierc’d his hollow temples and his brain : 

The youth came tumbling down, and fpurn’d the 
plain. 

Then 


NOTES. 

makes his way through the weapons of the hunters i 
Lycus is compared to an hare, or a lamb. Thefe 
comparifons are proportioned to the bravery of the 
one, and the cowardice of the other. 

|| Paliens, or rather the Pallet , were two brothers, 
whom the Sicilians ranked among the Gods ; they 
were the fons of Jupiter and Thalia, one of the 
daughters of Vulcan; or father of Vulcan himfelf, 
and the nymph JEthna, Thefe Palici gave oracles, 
and were reputed, in doubtful matters, to have the 
power of diftinguifhing between the man who fpoke 
truth, and the impoftor. They were very favour¬ 
able to the Sicilians during a famine, and ever after¬ 
wards their altars were loaded with gifts. 
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Then young AJcanius, who before this day* 
Was Wont in woods to fhoot the favage prey, 

Firft bent, in martial ftrife, the twanging bow ; 
And exercis’d again ft a human foe. 

With this bereft Numanus of his life. 

Who Turnus' younger filter took to wife. 

Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, -s 

Vaunting before his troops, and lengthen’d with I 
a ftride, r 

In thefe infulting terms the Trojans he defy’d. J 
Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is 
fhown. 

Coop’d up a fecond time within your town! 

Who dare not ifliie forth in open field, 

But hold your walls before you for a fhield. 

Thus threat you war, thus our alliance force f 
What Gods, what madnefs hither ftecr’d your 
courfe! 

You (hall not find the fons of Atreus here. 

Nor need the frauds of fly TJlyJTcs fear. 

Strong from the cradle, of a lturdy brood. 

We bear our new-born infants to the flood ; 

There bath’d amid the ftream, our boys we hold. 
With winter harden’d, and inur’d to cold. 

They wake before the day to range the wood. 

Kill ere they eat, nor tafte unconquer’d food. 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know. 

To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. 

n o t je s. 

* If the ALneid takes up no more than a year, 
how could /AJ'canhis, who was a child carried in 
Venus's arms in the firft book, be fo wife a coun- 
fellor, and fo confiderablc a warrior, in the ninth ? 
Mr. Segrais anfwers the objection at large, in his 
laft remark upon this book ; and though what he 
fays may be defended, yet we are not wholly of his 
opinion. He makes AJcanius betwixt thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, when he was at Carthage. 
But fure fuch an one muft be too big a boy, and 
too near a man, to be carried to bed in arms, as this 
prince was by Venus ; or killed and dandled upon a 
lady’s lap, as Cupid in his fhape was by Dido. Nor 
is there any neceflity of allowing him fo many years 
at that time. It was feven years, fays Mr. Segrais, 
fince the deftrudtion of Troy; and then he was big 
enough to walk by his father’s fide : this, continues 
he, cannot be faid of a child in a cradle. True ; 
but it may be faid of a child of two years old : how¬ 
ever, we will allow him three; fo that -at Carthage, 
he fhall be ten; and in Daly, between ten and 
eleven. The carefles of Dido may well enough 
agree with that age ; nor is there any thing in the 
No. ro. 


I Our youth, of labour patient, earn their bread; 
Hardly they work, with frugal diet fed. 

From ploughs and harrows fent to feek renown. 
They fight in fields, and ftorm the fliaken town. 
No part of life from toils of war is free ; 

No change in age, or difference in degree. 

We plough, and till in arms ; our oxen feel, 

Inftead of goads, the fpur, and pointed fteel; 

Th’ inverted lance makes furrows in the plain ; 
Ev’n time that changes all, yet changes us in vain : 
The body, not the mind : nor can control 
Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. 

Our helms defend the young, difguife the grey : 

We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 

Your vefts embroider’d with rich purple fhine : t 
In floth you glory, and in dances join. 

Your vefts have fweeping fleeves : with female pride. 
Your turbants underneath your chins are ty’d. 

Go, Phrygians, to your Dindymus again ; 

Go, lefs than women, in the fhapes of men. 

Go, mix’d with eunuchs, in the mother’s rites. 
Where with unequal found the flute.invites. 

Sing, dance, and howl by turns in Ida's fhade ; 
Relign the war to men, who know the martial trade. 

This foul reproach, AJcanius could not hear. 

With patience, or a vow’d revenge forbear. 

At the full ftretch of both his hands he drew, j: 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. 

__ But 

NOTES. ~ 

idea at all incongruous, or unnatural. Venus's carry¬ 
ing him in her arms, and laying him afieep, was 
upon an extraordinary occafion. At the fame age, 
he might very well be conliderable enough to be in¬ 
formed of the ftate of things by his father: and 
ftrong and bold enough to ride a hunting. Anti here 
in Italy, he may be fuppofed (as an extraordinary 
perfon, and the fon of a demi-god) to have dilcretion 
enough to difeourfe, as he does, upon the expedi¬ 
tion of Nijus and Euryalus; and ftrength and fkill 
enough to draw a bow, and kill a man :-the thing is 
pefilble; for the reft, it ought to be extraordinary, 
and was intended to be fo. - 

+ Homer originally makes ufe of this kind of 
feoff, in the Iliad and Odyffey. Milton has put it 
likewife into the mouth of Satan, where he is 
fpeaking againft Abdiel, and his party: 

I fee that molt thro’ floth had rather ferve, 
Minift’ring fpirits, train’d up in feaft and fong: 
Such haft thou arm’d, the minftrelfy of heaven. 

Par. Loft, b. 6. 

j; The original very elegantly expreffes the dif- 
pofition of both arms in drawing a bow. 

U u . 
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Blit firft, before the throne of Jove he flood: 

And thus with lifted hands invok’d the God. 

My firft attempt, great Jupiter, fucceeu ; 

An annual off’ring in thy grove (hall bleed : 

A fnow-white fleer, before thy altar' led,! 

Who like his mother bears aloft his head, 

Buts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing 
Hands, 

And dares the fight, and fpurns the yellow funds. 

Jove bow’d the heav’ns, and lent a gracious ear*,. 
And thunder’d on the left, amidll the clear. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwiftly flies 
The feather’d death, and hiffes thro’ the fkies. 

The Heel thro’ both his temples forc’d the way : 
Extended on the ground Numanus lay. 

Go now, vain boafler, and true valour fcorn ; 

The Phrygians, twice fubdu’d, yet make this third 
return. 

Jlfcauim faid no more : the Trojans fhake 

The heav’ns with fhouting, and new vigour take. 

Apollo then beflrode a golden cloud, 1 

To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd ; k 
And thus the beardlefs vi&or, he befpoke aloud. J 
Advance illutlrious youth, increafe in fame, 

And wide from eafl to wefl extend they name. 
Offspring of Gods'thyfelf; and Rome (hall owe' 

To thee, a race of demigods below.* 

This is the way to heav’n : the pow’rs divine 
From this beginning date the Julian line. 

To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs,+ 

The conquer’d war is due, and the vail world is 
their’s. 

Troy is too narrow for thy name. He faid. 

And plunging downward fhot his radiant head ; 
Difpell’d the breathing air, that broke his flight. 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 

Old Buies’- form he took, Anchifes ' fquire, 

How left to rule AJ'canius, by his fire ; 

His wrinkled vifage, and his hoary hairs, ") 

Elis mien, his habit, and his arms he wears ; l 
And thus falutcs the boy, too forward for his years. J 

NOTES. 

* The Gods, from whom Afcanius was defeended, 
■were Jupiter the father of Dardanus, and Venus the 
mother of JEneas: the Gods, to whom he was, as it 
were, to give birth, were Romulus, Julius Cafar, and 
Augitjhis. 

t Virgil takes ail opportunities of flattering Au- 
guflus. Ele makes Apollo predict, even in the time 
of Afcanius, the happinefs which the world was to 
enjoy under this emperor; that he was to put an 
end to war throughout the world, and fhut the tem- 


Suffice it thee, thy father’s worthy fon. 

The warlike prize thou haft already won : 

The God of archers gives thy youth a part 
Of his own praife ; nor envies equal art. 

Now tempt 4 he war no more. He faid, and flew 
Obfcure in air, and vanifh’d from their view. 

The Trojans, by his arms, their patron knew ; 

And hear the twanging of his heav’nly bow. 

Then duteous force they life, and Phoebus’ name, . 
To keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 
Undaunted they themfelves no danger fliun : 

From wall to wall the fliouts and clamours run : 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings') 
around: ! 

Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and flrew the ground ; f 
And helms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound, i 
The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From wefhvard, when the fhow’ry kids arife : 

Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main. 

When Jupiter defeends in harden’d rain. 

Or bellowing clouds, burfl with a ftormy found. 
And with an armed winter flrew the ground. 

Pand’rus and Bitias, thunder-bolts of war, ± 
Whom Hiera to bold Alcanor bare 
On Ida’s top two youths of height and fize. 

Like firs that on their mother-mountain rife ; 
Prefuming on their force, the gates unbar, 

And of their own accord invite the war. 

With fates averfe, againft their king’s command. 
Arm’d on the right,,arid on the left they fland. 

And flank the paffage : Alining fteel- they wear. 

And waving crefts above their heads appear. 

Thus two tall oaks, that Padtts’ banks adorn. 

Lift up to heav’n their leafty heads unfhorn ; 

And ©verprefs’d with nature’s heavy load. 

Dance to the whiffling winds,, and at each other, 
nod. 

In flows a tide of Latians, when they fee- 
The gate fet open, and the paffage free. 

Bold fuercens, with rafh Tmaris rufhing on,. 
Equicolus, that in bright armour fhone, 

____ And ' 

NOTES. 

pie of Janus. —How fublime are thofe expreflions- 
of the Pfalmifl on the like fubjeCt! Fie maketh wars 
to ceafe through all the world; he breaketh the 
bow, and fnappeth the fpear afunder, and burneth 
the chariots in the fire. Pfalm xlvi. ver. 9. 

\ Macrobius tells us, that this paffage is taken from ’ 
the 15th book of Ennius’ s annals. Virgil (fays Fid- 
vius Uijinus) has here, according to cuflom, ex- 
preffed Homer's verfes, in the words of Ennius, The 
paffage of Ennius is loft. 
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And Hatnon firft, but foon repuls’d they fly, 

Or in the well-defended pafs they die 

Thefe with fuccefs are fir’d, and thofe with rage ; 

And each on equal terms at length engage. 

Drawn from their lines,, and ifliiing on the plain. 
The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 

Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 

When fuddenly th’ unhop’d for news was brought ; 
The foes had left the faftnefs of their place. 
Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace. 

He quits th’ attack, and, to prevent their fate. 

Runs, where the giant brothers guard the gate.. 

The firft he met, Antipbates the brave. 

But bafe begotten on a Theban Have; 

Sarpedon s l'on he flew : the deadly dart 
Found paflage thro’ his bread, and pierc’d his heart. 
Fix’d in the wound th’ Italian cornel flood ; 
"Warm’d in his lungs, and in his vital- blood. 
jlphidnus next; and Erymantbus dies. 

And Meropes, and the gigantic fize 
Of Bitias, threat’ning with his ardent eyes. 

Not by the - feeble dart he fell opprefs’d, 

A dart were loft within that roomy breaft; 

.But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, ftrong; 
Which roar’d like thunder as it whirl’d along : * 
Not two bull-hides th’ impetuous force with-hold; 
Nor coat of double mail, with feales of gold. 

Down funk the monitor bulk, and prefs’d the 
ground : 

His arms and clatt’ring fhield, on the vaft body 
found. 

Not with lefs ruin, than the Bajan mole, t 
(Rais’d on the feas the furges to control,) 


n o t e s. 

* Servius tells us, this was a vaft dart, with a 
turned handle ;. it’s iron was a cubit long, above 
which was a kind of ball plated with lead; this 
fometimes was wrapped round with pitch and tow, 
for firing buildings, &c. with this dart they ufed to 
fight from a fort of turrets called pAtfe. 

+ Now called Cajlella di Baia, in the Terra La-vo- 
ra. It was the place the Romans chofe for their 
winter retreat; and which they frequented upon ac¬ 
count of it’s warm baths. Some few ruins of the 
beautiful villas that once covered this delightful 
coaft. Rill remain ; and nothing can give one an 
higher idea of the prodigious expence and magnifi¬ 
cence of the Romans in their private buildings; than 
the manner in which fome of thefe were iituated. 
It appears from a letter of Pliny, book 9, and from 
feveral other paffages in the clafiic writers, that they 
actually projected into the fea ; being erected upon 
vaft piles funk for that purpofe. Virgil draws a 
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At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall. 
Prone to the deep the ftones disjointed fall 
Off the vaft pile ; the fcatter’d ocean flies ; 

Black fands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled much 
arife. 

The frighted billows roll, and feek the fhores : 

Then trembles Prochytci , then IJchia roars: 

Typlucus thrown beneath, by Jove's command, 
Aitonifh’d at the flaw, that (hakes the land, 

Soon {bifts his weary fide, and fcarce awake. 

With wonder feels the v\eight prefs lighter on his.- 
back. 

The warrior-god the Latian troops infpir’d; 

New ftrung their finews, and thei/courage fir’d, 

But chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright: 

Then black defpair precipitates their flight. 

When Pandarus beheld his brother kill’d. 

The town with fear, and wild confuiion fill’d, 

He turns the hinges of the heavy gate 
With both his hands ; and adds his fhoulders to. the 
weight. 

Some happier friends within the walls inclos’d 
The reft flmt out, to certain death expos’d: 

Fool as he was, and frantic in his cate, 

T’ admit young Turnus , and include the war. 

He thrtift amid the crowd, fecurcly bold ; 

Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold, j: 

Too late his blazing buckler they defery ; 

And fparkling fires that (hot from'either eve : 

His mighty members,.and his ample breaft'. 

His rattling armour and his crimfon creft. $ 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who fought his deftiny. 

__ M ad ; 

NOTES. 

beautiful fimile from this cuftom, where he com¬ 
pares the mafly fpear which Turnus let flv at Bitias , 
to one of thofe enormous piles thrown into the 
Baian fea. 

This puts us in mind of a fimile conceived in 
the genuine fpirit of the ancients, where Spencer re- 
prefents the GcTds looking on Mutability with fur- 
prize: 

-Like a fort of fleers.. 

’Mongft whom fome beaft of ftrange and foreign 
race 

Unwares is chanc’d, far (fraying from his peers. 

. Fa. Qu. b. 7. 

§ This is prodigioufly noble: one would have 
thought that as he was (hut in fingle among his 
eneinies, his courage fheu-d, at firft at lend, have 
failed him : but it is juft the reverfe'. If it be ob- 
je£led, that this, with what follows, is more noble 
than probable; we muft confider, firft, that-it is 

allowable-' 


} 
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Mad Pr.'-’d'n -"- Heps forth, with vengeance vow'd 
For Pili: 7 -’ death, and threatens thus aloud. 

Thefe a:e not Arden s walls, nor this the town 
pruU’eis with Livivia 's crown: 

’Tin hoitile earth von (read ; of hope bereft. 

No n tans of fade mr.nn by hi edit arc leit. 

Ta whom with count’nance calm, and lot:! fedate. 
Thus Turm.s : Then begin ■ and tiy thy fate : 

My med'age to the gholt of Priam bear, 

T’el! him a new Acl-iiicsi cut thee there. 

A lance of tough ground-afh the Trojan threw. 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 

With l'.is full force lie whirl’d it fir ft around ; 

But the fnft vii Iding air receiv’d the wound: 
■Imperial 'Juno turn’d the cotirfe before; 

And fix’d the wand l ing weapon in the door. 

But hope not thou, (aid Timms, when I itxikc. 
To fhim thv fate, our force is not alike: 

Nor thy Reel temper’d b} r the Lcmnian God : 

Then riling, on his utmofl flretch he flood ; 

And aim’d from high : the full defeending blow 
Cleaves the broad front, and beardlefs cheeks in 
tro : 

Down finks the giant with a thund’ring found, ) 
His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground; C 
Blood, brains, and foam, gufli from the gaping 
wound. J 

Scalp, face, and fhoulders, the keen Heel divides ; 
And the fhar’d vifage hangs on equal iides. 

The Tbjuns fly fiom their approaching fate; 

And had the vidtov then fccuf’d the gate, 

And, to his troops without, unclos’d the bars ; 

One lucky day had ended all his wars. 

L 5 .it boiling youth, and blip. 1 d.-firc of bleed, 

Pufh on his fury, to purine the crowd ; 
i-famflring’d behind unhappy Cyges dy’d ; 

Then Phalaris is added to his tide: 

The pointed javelins from the- dead be drew. 

And their friends arms agair.it their fellows threw. 
Strong Italy, hands in vain; weak Phlegys flie-s ; 
S.uur.iit:, fill! at hand, new force and fire fupplies. 


N < i t r s. 

allowable to paint bigger than the life : fecond'v, 
that this hero, in his amazing exploits, is abided by 
a divine power. 

* Pirgil tiints, that this poet and mufi.-lan did 
not employ his art m celebrating low and indecent 
fiibjccF, but thofe of a foblime and noble nature. 
Upon this account we are more concerned for his 
death, ‘i his puts us in mind of the following fine 
paiiiii,-'- in Clover's Leonidas : 

H im Oifl'jnimbus lov’d, a facrcd bard, 

Rever’d for juftice, for his verfc renown’d. 


Then Ihtlius, Pry*,inis. Ale under fall; 

(Fngag’d againfl the foes, who fcal’d the wall :) 
lint whom they fear’d without, they found within: 
At lafl, tho’ late, by Linccits he was feed. 

He calls new fuccours, and allaults the prince, 

But weak liis force, and vain is their defence. 
Turn’d to the right, his fword the hero drew. 

And at one blow the bold aggreffor flew. 

He joints the neck: and with a flrokc fo firoiw 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. 

Next him, the huntfiuan Armens he kill'd, 

In darts invenom’d, and in poifon ikill'd. 

Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal local', 

And Cirrus, whom the nudes held fo dear: 

He fought with courage, and he fung the (mlit: 
Anns were his bus’nels, verfes his tlehidit.* 

The Trojan chiefs behold, with rage and orief. 
Their flatighter’d friends, and haften "their relief. 
Bold Alnejihnis rallies firff the broi ccn train. 

Whom brave Scr,jf/jtts and his troop fuftain. 

To five the living, and revenge the dead : 

Again!! one v. an tor’s arms all Troythcy led. 

O, void of fenle and courage, Alnejiheus cry’if, 
Where can you hope your coward heads to hide? 
All, w here beyond thefe rampircs can you run ! 

One man, and in your camp inclos’d, you Hum ! 
Shall then a fugle iword Inch daughter boaft 
And pafs iinpunilh'd from a num’rous holt ? 
Forfaking honour, and renouncing fame, 

Your Gods, your country, and your king you fliainr 
Thisjtill reproach their virtue does excite. 

They Hand, they join, they thicken to the fi'jht. 

Now Timm r doubts, and yet difdains to yield"- 
But with flow paces meufures back the field ■ 

And inches to the walls, where Tiber's tide 
Walhing the camp, defends the weaker fide. 

The more he lofes, they advance the more • 

And tread in cv'ry (tep he trod before. 

They (bout, they bear him back, and whom by 
might 

They cannot conquer, they opprefs witfi weight. 

_" As 

NOTE s7 ' ~— 

Which fung the deeds of heroes, thofe w ho fell 
Or thofe who conquer’d, in their country’s c a life 
Th’ inraptur’d foul inflaming with the thirff * 
Of glory won by virtue—His high ft rain 
The mules favour’d from their neighbYin" proves 
And blefs’d with heav’nly melody his lyre. 5 

No more from Thcfpia fhall his feet afeend 
The lhady Itcep of Helicon, 

Book 4, ver. 2x3. 
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As compafs’d with a wood of fpears around. 

The lordly lion ftill maintains his ground ; 

Grins horrible, retires, and turns again ; 

Threats his diltended paws, and {hakes his mane; 
.He Iofes while in vain he prefles on, 

Nor will his .courage let him dare to run : . 

So Turnus fares, and unrefolv’d of flight. 

Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fight.* 

Yet twice, enrag’d, the combat he renews. 

Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes purfues: 
But now they fwarm; and with lreflt troops fup- 
ply’d, 

Conte rolling on, and ruflt from ev’iy fide. 

Nor Juno, who fnflaiit’d his arms before, 

.Dares with new flrcngth fufficc, th’ exhaufted flare. 
For Jove, with four commands, fent Iris down. 

To force th’ invader from the frighted town.. 

With labour fpent, no longer can he wield + 

The heavy faulchion, or fullain the fhield : 

NOTES. 

* The retreat of Timms is noble : though at. 
tacked by the whole army of the Trojans, he doth 
not fly, but moves' off by degrees ; and (till keeps up 
his courage, till he perceives himfelf deferred by 
Juno. 

+ This whole defeription is' imitated by Tajfo, 
'b: q, ver._ 97. 

Meantime the foldan in this lateft charge, 

Had. done as much as human force was able t 


O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar thev 
fling, 

The weapons round his hollow temples ring : 

His golden helm gives way: with ftony blows 
Batter’d, and flat, and beaten to his brows, 

His creft is rafh’d away, his ample fhield 
Is faliify’d, and round with javelins fill’d. 

The foe now faint, the Trojans overwhelm : 

And Mnejikens lays hard load upon his helm. 

Sick fweat fucceeds, lie drops at ev’ry pore. 

With driving dull his checks are paled o’er. 

Shorter and lhorter ev’ry grafp he takes. 

And vain efforts, and hurtlefs blows he makes. 
Arm’d as he was, at length, he leap’d from high .; 
Plung’d in the flood, and made the waters fly. 

The yellow God, the welcome burden bore, 

And wip’d the fweat, and wafli’d away the gore: 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coal; 

And fends him fafe to chear his anxious hofl. 

.NOTE S. " 

All fweat and blood appear’d his members large. 
His breath was fhort, his courage wax’d un. 

- labie ; 

His arm grew weak to bear his mighty targe. 

His hand to rule his heavy fword unable : 
Which bruis’d, not cut, fo blunted was the blade.v 
It loft the ufe for which a fword was made. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Jupiter tnU'mg a council >f the Gode, forbids them to engage in either party. At /Eneas's return there is a 
bloody battle: Turnus killing Pallas ; /Eneas, Laufus and Mezentius. Mezentius is deferibed as an 
ntheijl; Laufus as a pious aud virtuous youth : the different actions and death of thrfe two, are the July cat 
of a noble epifode. 


T H E gates of hcav’n unfold; Jove fummons all 
Tlic Gods to council in the common hall. 
Sublimely feated he furveys from far, 

The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war ; 


N O T E S. 

* Thofc who have carefully perufed thefe lad 
books of the JEntid cannot doubt cf the valour of 
/Eneas; for in thefe, the poet omits nothing that 
belongs to the wifdom of a great general, or the 
courage of a brave foldier, to make the charafler of 
his hero complete. Though thefe three books con¬ 
tain in general oniy combats, yet how different are 
thefe combats the one from the other? And even 
how different are the wounds, the deaths, and the 
furpiifmg events, which happen in this war? This 
tenth book chiefly is that, wherein the peripeties 
are the molt beautiful. Arijlrflc, according to F. 
jMnmlrun, defines this part of a poem to be, a 
change of things into their contraries, which hap¬ 
pens either probably or neceffarily. For though 
the epic writers ought to make ufe of peripeties 
more fparingly than the writers of romance, it would 
nevcrlhelcfs be a great defeat in their works, if thefe 
changes were not fometimes to be found there ; for 
inflance, if a poet was to reprefent the party of his 
hero always triumphant, and every where victorious. 
Virgil diftributes with fo much addrefs the favours 


And all th’ inferior world: from firfl to lad 
The fov’rcign fenate in degrees are plac’d. 

Then thus th’ almighty Sire began. Ye Gods, 
Natives, or denizons, of bleft abodes; 

__ From 

notes. . 

of fortune, that one cannot enough admire his con- 
dud throughout this whole book. If /Eneas con¬ 
quers on his fide, Turnus likewife performs feveral 
brave exploits on his. This lafl kills the young 
Pallas; who had juft killed Ha/efus, one of the prin¬ 
cipal leaders* and fome other of the braved of the 
Latian army. /Eneas immediately hadens to re¬ 
venge the death of Pallas, and kills Laufus and Me¬ 
zentius . But as the fingle combat of Turnus and 
/Eneas mud make the unravelling of the poem, the 
addrefs of the poet is worthy obfervation ; who 
makes ufe of the mediation of Juno, to hinder thefe 
two men, who were fo brave, and fo much animated 
one againd the other, from meeting. For without 
doubt, according to the rules of probability, they 
fhould feck for each other; and it would be difficult, 
that they fhould not meet, as they are fo defirous of 
it. The complaints of Turnus in the veffel which 
carries him off, and the two harangues of Juno anil 
Venus, are mader-pieces of eloquence: and all that 
paffes in the deaths of Laufus and Mezentius is dcl- 
eribed with great art. 


Tiie Hi N E I D. 


BOOK X. 


From whence thefe murmurs, and this change of 
mind, 

This backward fate from what was firfl deltgn’d ? 
Why this protracled war r When my commands 
Pronounc’d a peace, and gave the Lot tan lands. 
What fear or hope on either part divides 
Our heav’ns, and arms our pow’rs on different fides? 
A lawful time of war at length will come, 1 

(Nor need your hallo anticipate the doom.l [• 

WFen Carthage fliall contend the world with Rome: J 
Shall force the rigid rocks, and Alpine chains ;* 
And like a Hood come pouring on the plains. 

Then is your time for faction and debate, 

For partial favour, and permitted hate. 

Let now your immature diilcnfion ccafe : 

Sit quiet, and compofe your fouls to peace. 

Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge : 

But lovely Cams thus replies at large.+ 

O pow’r immenfe, eternal energy! 

(For to what elfe protedlion can we fly,) 

Seed thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 
In fields, unpunifh’d, and infult my care ? 

How lofty Turnns vaunts amidft his train, 

In fhining arms triumphant on the plain ? 

Ev'n in their lines and trenches they contend ; 

And fcarce their walls the ‘Trojan troops defend: 

The town is fill’d with (laughter, and o’erfloats. 
With a red deluge, their increafing moats. 

JEucas ignorant, and far from thence, 

Has left a camp expos’d, without defence. 

This endlefs outrage fliall they flill fuftain ? 

Shall Troy renew’d be forc’d, and fir’d again ? 

A fccond liege my banifh’d iffue fears. 

And a new Diomede in arms appears. 

One more audacious mortal will be found; 

And I thy daughter wait another wound. 

Yet, if with fates averfe, without thy leave. 

The Latian lands my progeny receive ; 

Bear they the pains of violated law. 

And thy protection from their aid withdraw. 

But if the Gods their fure fuccefs forctel. 

If thofe of heav’n confent with fhofe of hell. 

To promife Italy; who dare debate 
The pow’r of Jove, or fix another fate? 

What (hould I tell of tcmpells on the main. 

Of Eohts ufurping Neptune's reign ? 


Of Ins font, with Bstcehamilian heat, 

T’ infpirc the matrons, and dellroy the fleet. 

Now Juno to the Stygian Iky dcfoenJs, 

Solicits hell lur aid, and arms the fiends. 

That new example wanted yet above : 

An a£t that well became the wife of Jove, 

Alcfto, rais’d by her, with rage inflames 
The peaceful boforns of the Latian dames. 

Imperial fway no more exalts my mind: 

(Such hopes I had indeed, while heav’n was kind) 
Now let my happier foes nolle is my place, 1 

Whom Jove prefers before the Trojan race , I 

And conquer they, whom you with conqueft f 
grace. J 

Since you can fpare, from all your wide command, 
No fpot of earth, no hofpitable land. 

Which may my wand’ring fugitives receive: 

(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave) 

Then, father, (if I flill may ufc that name) 

By ruin’d Troy, yet finoaking from the flame, 

I beg you let Ajeanius be m v care, 

Be freed from danger, and difmifs’d the war : 
Inglorious let him live, without a crown : 1 

The father may be call on coafts unknown, h 

Struggling with fate ; but let me fave the fori. J 
Mine is Cytbera, mine the Cyprian tow’rs; 

In thofe recedes, and thofe lacred bow’rs 
Obfcurely let him refl; his right refign 
To promis’d empire, and his Julian line. 

Then Carthage may th’ Aufonian towns dellroy. 

Nor fear the race of a rejedled boy. 

What profits it nay fun, to ’fcape the fire. 

Arm’d with his God-, and loaded with his fire : 

To pafs the perils of the feas and wind ; 

Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind; 

To reach th’ Italian (bores : if afier all, 

Our fccond Pcrgamus is doom’d to fall ? 

Much better had he curb’d his high defires, 

And hover d o’er his ill-extiiiguilh’d fires. 

To Sitnois’ hanks the fugitives reftore, 

And give them back to war, and all the woes bc^ 
fore. T 

Deep indignation fivcll’d Saturnia' s heart: 

And mult I own, fhe faiil, my fccrc-t fmart ? 

Wfiat with more deceneo were in filcnce kept. 

And but for this unjult reproach had llcpt. 


NOTE S. 

* This alludes to Hannibal's forcing his way 
through the Alps, which were (as Livy fays) like 
a wall to Italy. 

+ The art and addrefs which Venus makes ufe of 
in her fpeech, is finely contralted by the haughti- 


n o x e ts. 

nefs which runs through that of Juno. Penns be¬ 
gins with the greatcll reverence and modelty : but 
Juno begins like a fury. 


^ As fhe began 


pity, fo (lie con¬ 


cludes. It is one of the giatitl rules in rhetoric, to 

hand!* 
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Did God, or man, your fay'rite fon advifcS 
With war unhop’d the Latians to furprife ? 

By fate you boaft, and by the Gods decree. 

He left his native land for Italy: 

Confefs the truth; by mad Cujjandra, more 
Than heay’n infpir’d, he fought a foreign ihorc ! 
Did I periuade to truft his fecund Troy 
To the raw condudt of a beardlefs boy ? 

With walls unfinifh’d, which himfelf forfakes, 

And thro’ the waves a wand’ring voyage takes ? 
When, have I urg’d him meanly to demand 
The Ti aid, and arm a quiet land ? 

Did I or Iris give this mad advice. 

Or made the tool himfelf the fatal choice? 

You thkik it hard, the Lillians fhoulcl deftroy 
With fwords your Trojans, and with fire your Troy: 
Hard and unjuft: indeed, for men to draw 
Their native air, nor take a foreign law : 

’That Tunius is permitted ftill to live, 

To whom his birth a God and Goddefs give: 

But vet ’tis juft and lawful for your line, 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to join. • 
Realms not your own, among your clans divide, 
And from the bridegroom tear the promis’d bride : 
Petition, while you public arms prepare ; 

Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war. 

’Twas giv’n to you, your darling fon to fhroud, 

To draw the dartard from the fighting crowd ; 

And for a man obtend -an empty cloud. 

From flaming fleets you turn’d the fire away, 

And chang’d the fhips to daughters of the fea. 

But ’tis my-crime, the queen of heav’n offends. 

If fhc prefumc to lave her fuff’ring friends. 

Your Ion, not knowing what his foes decree, 

You fay is abfent: abfent let him be. 

Y.our’s is Cythera, your’s the Cyprian tow’rs. 

The foft reccffes, and the facrcd bow’rs. 

Why do you then thefe needlefs arms prepare. 

And'thus provoke a people prone to war ? 


t } 


Did I with fire the Trojan town deface. 

Or hinder from leturn your exil’d race? 

| Was I the cauie of mifehief, or the man, 

Whofe lawlcfs luff the fatal war began? 

Think on whofe faith th’ adult’rous youth rely’d : 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? 

W hen all th’ united ftates of Greece combin’d. 

To purge the world of the perfidious kind ; 

Then was vour time to fear the Trojan fate : 

Y our quarrels and complaints are now too late.* 
Thus 'Jim's. Murmurs rife, with mix’d ap- 
plaufe; 

Juft as they favour, or diflike the caufc: 

So winds, when yet unfledg’d in woods they lie. 

In whifpers firft their tender voices try : f 
Then ilfue on the main with bellowing rage. 

And ftorms to trembling mariners prefage. 

Then thus to both reply’d th’ imperial God, 

Who fliakes heav’n’s axles with his awful nod. 
(When he begins, the filent fenate ftand 
■With rev’rcnce, lift’ning to the dread command : 
The clouds difpel; the winds their breath reftrain ; 
And the hufh’d waves lie flatted on the main.) 

Celeft'ial.s! your attentive ears incline; 

Since, faid the God, the Trojans mull not join 
In. wifh’d alliance with the Latian line. 

Since endlefs jarrings, and immortal hate. 

Tend but to clifcompofe our happy ftate ; 

The war henceforward be refign’d to fate. J , 

Each to his proper fortune Hand or fall, . 

Equal arid unconcern’d I look on all.. 

Rutulians, Trojans, are the fame to me.; . 

And both fir all' draw the lots their .fates decree. 

Let thefe afiault,. if fortune be their friend ; 

And if fhe favours thofe, let thofe defend : 

The fates will find their way. The Thund’rcr 
faid •; 

And fhook the. facrcd honours of his head ; 

Attefting 


} 

T 


NOTES. : 

handle the exordium and peroration after the fame 
manner. The fame rule is- likewife obferved In 
Jim o’s fpeech. 

*• In the laft words of the original, the very 
cadence of them tells us, that Jnno flrikes her hands 
one againft another, and fits down in the fame ab¬ 
rupt ■ rage with which fhe rofe. They are diftin- 
guifhed too. by this circumftance; that Venus all 
along, applies herfelf to Jupiter; and reflc£ts upon 
Juno only in. the third perfon ; and that too, but 
once, only-by hints and infinuations; and when fhe 
does name her, it is as foftly, though as invidioufly, 
as poffiblc. Juno on the contrary fpeaks to her ad- 
verfary diresllly, and 'attacks her in perfon, 

4 


N O -T E S. . 

t Milton has finely improved upon this-hint: . 

He fcarce had finifil’d, when fuch murmur fill’d . 
Th’ affembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The found of blufl’ring. winds, which all night 
long 

Had rous’d the fea, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o’erwatcli’d whofe bark, by 
chance. 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay. 

After the tempeft : fuch applaufe was heard 
’ As Mammon ended.- 

Far. Loft, b. 2,' ver. zS/j 
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Attefting Styx, th’ inviolable flood, ~] 

And the black regions of his brother God: - i 
Trembled the poles of heav’n ; and earth confefs’d f 
the nod: J 

This-end the feflions had : the fenate rife, 

And to his palace wait their fov'reign thro’ the 
fkies. 

Mean time, intent upon their fiege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan hoft inclofe: 

They wound, they kill, they watch at ev’ry gate : 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 

Th’ JEncans wifh in vain their wanted chief, 
Hopelefs of flight, more hopelefs of relief; 

Thin on the tovv’rs they Hand ; and ev’n thofc few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejedted crew : 

Yet in the face of danger fome there flood : 

The two bold brothers of Sarpcdon’s blood, 

Jjfius and Acmon: both th’ AJJ'araci ; 

Young Hannon, and tho* young, refolv’d to die. 
With thefe were Clarus and Tbymctcs join’d ; 

Tibris and Cajlor , both of Lycian kind. 

From Acmon’ s hands a rolling (lone there came, 

So large, it half deferv’d a mountain’s name ! 
Strong-finew’d was the youth, and big of bone, "1 
His brother Mnejlheus could not more have done: ? 
Or the great father of th’ intrepid fon. J 

Some firebrands throw, fome flights of arrows fend; 
And fome with darts, and fome with ftones de¬ 
fend. 

Amid the prefs appears the beauteous boy. 

The care of Venus, and the hope of Troy.* 

His lovely face unarm’d, his head was bare, 

In ringlets o’er his fhoulders hung his hair. 

His forehead circled with a diadem ; 

Diftinguifh’d from the crown he fhines a gem, 
Enchas’d in gold, or polifh’d iv’ry fet, 

Amidft the meaner foil of fable jet. 


NOTES. 

* How artfully is this graceful defeription of the 
appearance of AJcanius introduced, amidft the more 
tumultuous and ruder feenes of the battle! He is 
reprefented bare-headed (fays Donatus) becaufe he 
was forbidden by Apollo to tight. Some commenta¬ 
tors think, that Virgil alluded to the cuftom of the 
Romans, who were always bare-headed, but during 
the Saturnalia. We rather think, from the defertp- 
tion that follows immediately, that he is painted 
bare-headed, to make the more graceful appearance. 

+ The Roman "poets fcarce fay any thing in a per- 
fonal manner of mount Ida; unlefs poilibly Virgil 
may be underftpod in that manner, where he is 
fpeaking of the figures wrought in the fore-part of 
tEneas’s lllip. 

No. 10. 


Nor Ifmarus was wanting to the war, 

DireiSling pointed arrows from afar. 

And death with poifon arm’d : in Lydia born. 
Where plenteous harvefts the fat fields adorn : 
Where proud PaEtolus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. 

There Capys, author of the Cnpuau name : 1 

And there was Mnejlheus too increas’d in fame : [• 

Since Turnus front the camp he call with fhame. J 
i bus mortal war was wag’d on either fide. 
Meantime the hero cuts the nightly tide : 

For, anxious, from Evandcr when lie went. 

He fought the Tyrrhene camp, and Torchons tent; 
Expos’d the caufo of coming to the chief, 

His name and country told, and allc’d relief: 
Propos’d the terms; his own final! ftrength de¬ 
clar’d, 

What vengeance proud A fexcn/ius had prepar'd : 
What Turnus, bold and violent, defign’d; 

Then fltew’d the fiipp’ry ftate ofhuman kind. 

And fickle fortune ; warn’d him to beware : 

And to his wholefome counfel added pray’r. 
Torchon, without delay, the treaty figns; 

And to the Trojan troops the Tufcan joins. 

They foon fet fail; nor now the fates withftand 5 
Their forces trufted with a.foreign hand. 

/Eneas leads ; upon his ftern appear "| 

Two lions carv’d, which rifing Ida bear ; l 

Ida, to wand’ring Trojans ever dear.t J 

Under their grateful fbade JEneets fat. 

Revolving war’s events, and various fate. 

His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide. 

And oft of winds inquir’d, and of the tide : 

Oft of the ftars, and of their wat’ry way ; 

And what he fuffer’d both by land and fea. 

Now facred fillers open all your fpring, j: 

The Tufcan leaders, and their army fing; 

Which 


NOTES. 

j: Macrobius has made an objection to Virgil, upon 
the fubjedl of the catalogue in this tenth book. He 
thinks, that Virgil ought not to have made it with¬ 
out order, as we fee it is ; and that Homer, having 
treated of the fame tiling, pafles from one fu’bject to. 
another, according to the neighbourhood of the 
countries whofe inhabitants he has celebrated. In- 
ftead of which, Virgil has not obferved any rule, but 
jumps from one fubjecl to another, without any, 
manner of exaibnels. But we may remark, that as 
the poet feeks to ravifh his reader, and above all aims 
at the beauty of furprize, it is not neceflary that he; 
•fliould confine himfelf to that exaflnefs, which 
would be of no ornament, but on the contrary, by. 
difeovering his own artifice, would take ofF-all the 
- Y y furprize 
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Which follow’d great AEneas to the war: 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names de¬ 
clare. 

A thoufand youths brave MaJJicus obey. 

Borne in the Tiger, thro’ the foaming fea ; 

From AJium brought, and Co fa, by his care ; 

For arms, light quivers, bows and (bafts they bear. 
Fierce Abas next, his men bright armour wore ; 

His ftern, Apollo's golden ftatue bore. 

Six hundred Populonea fent along, 

All {kill’d in martial exercife, and flrong. 

Three hundred more for battle l!va joins. 

An ifle renown’d forfteel, and unexhaulled mines. 
Afylas on his prow the third appears. 

Who heav’n interprets, and the wand’ring liars : 
From offer’d entrails prodigies expounds, 

And peals of thunder, with prefaging founds. 

A thoufand fpears in warlike order (land. 

Sent by the Pifans under his command. 

Fair Afar follows in the wat’ry field, 

Proud ai his manag’d horfe, and painted fhield. 
Gravifca' noifome from the neiglib’ring fen. 

And his own Caere fent three hundred men : 

With thofe which Minio’s fields, and Pyrgi gave ; 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. 

Thou mufe the name of Cinyras renew ; 

And brave Cupavo follow’d but by few : 

Whofe helm confefs’d the lineage of the man. 

And bore, with wings difplay’d, a filver fwan. 

Love was the fault of his fam’d ancdlry, 

Whofe forms and fortunes in his enfigns fly. 

For Cycniis lov’d unhappy Phaeton, 

And fung his lofs in poplar groves, alone ; 

Beneath the After fhades to footh his grief: 

Heav’n heard the fong, and haften’d his relief: 


• ' ■ NOTES. 

furprize from his narration, fo that he would intereft 
the reader the lefs. For if Virgil had placed in a 
genealogical order all thofe heroes, which Anchifes 
celebrates in his predidlion, this prediction had been 
lefs pleafing. It would be the fame with this cata¬ 
logue"; if thofe who are there mentioned, were 
ranged according to the order of their refpective 
places, the reader would prevent the artifice' of the 
poet; and would find fewer graces in fuch an ar¬ 
rangement, than "what he finds in this mifcellaneous 
manner, which neverthelefs, as we may obferve, is 
without diforder or confufion. 

" * Ocnus built the walls of Mantua; but the co- 
Tony for whom he built them was by far more an¬ 
cient than his time. This colony was originally 
TOadq up of Thebans , afterwards re-inforced by the 


And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

His fon Cupavo brufh’d the briny flood : 

Upon his ftern a brawny centaur flood, 

Who heav’d a rock, and threat’ning Hill to throw, 
With lifted hands, alarm’d the feas below : 

They feem to fear the formidable fight. 

And roll’d their billows on, to fpeed his flight. 

Ocnus was next, who led his native train,* 

Of hardy warriors thro’ the wat’ry plain, 

The fon of Manto, by the Tufcan dream. 

From whence the Mantuan town derives the name. 
An ancient city, but of mix’d defeent. 

Three feveral tribes compofe the government ; 

Four towns are under each : but all obey 
The Mantuan laws, and own the Tufcan fvvay. 

Hate to Mezentius, arm’d five hundred more, 
Whom Mincius from his fire Bcnacus bore ; i 

(Mincius with wreaths of reeds his forehead co- ; 

ver’d o*er.) J 

Thefe grave Auletcs leads. A hundred fweep, 

With ftretching oars at once the glally deep : 

Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears. 

High on his poop the fea-green God appears 
Frowning he fee-ms his crooked fhell to found. 

And at the blaft the billows dance around. 

A hairy man above the waift he {hows, 

Aporpoife tail beneath his belly grows ; 

And ends a fifh: his bread the waves divides. 

And froth and foam' augment the murm’ring' 
tides. 

Full thirty fhips tranfport the chofen train. 

For Troy ’s relief, and fcour the briny main. 

Now was the world forfaken by the fun. 

And Phoebe half her nightly race had run. 
_ _ The 

NOTES. 

Tufcans, and laftly by the Gauls, or, as fome will 
have it, by the Saif nates. This mixture of different 
nations is implied in the non genus omnibus unurn ; 
and hence too the genus illi \_Mantuaf triplex is made 
out. By the populi fub gente quartern's is to be 
underftood, that befide the city of Mantua, there 
were three other cities in the Mantuan territories all 
refpectively governed by their lucumonies, or petty 
kings; of all thefe Mantua was the chief. But 
though Mantua was compofed of three different lu¬ 
cumonies or nations, yet the mightieft of them all 
were the Tufcans. Thus Virgil in four lines has 
fketched out the prefent ftate, and the complicated 
genealogy, of his country. The Ocnus above-men¬ 
tioned is Bianor , whofe tomb is fpoken of in the 
third eclogue. 
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The careful chief, who never clos’d his eyes, 
Himfelf the rudder holds, the fails fupplies. * 

A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood. 

Once his own gallics, hewn from Ida’s wood: 

But now as many nymphs the fea they fweep. 

As rode before tall vellels on the deep. 

They know him from afar ; and in a ring 
Inclofe the fliip that bore the Trojan king. 

Cymodoce, whole voice excell’d the reft. 

Above the waves advanc’d her fnowy bread. 

Her right hand flops the ftern, her left divides 
The curling ocean, and corredls the tides : 

She fpoke for all the choir; and thus began 
With pleading words to warn th’ unknowing man. 
Sleeps our lov’d lord ? O goddefs-born ! awake. 
Spread ev’ry fail, purfue your wat’ry track ; 

And hafte yourcourfe. "Your navy once were we. 
From Idas height defeending to the fea: 

Till Turnus, as at anchor fix’d we flood, 

Brefum’d to violate our holy wood. 

Then loos’d from fhore we fled his fires profane; 
(Unwillingly we broke our mafter’s chain) 

And (ince have fought you thro’ the Tufcan main, f 
The mighty mother chang’d our forms to thefe. 

And gave us life immortal in the feas. 

But young Afcanius, in his camp diftrefs’d. 

By your infulting foes is hardly prefs’d, 

Th’ Arcadian horfemen, and Etrurian hoft 
Advance in order on the Latian coaft: 

To cut their way the Daunian chief defigns. 

Before their troops can reach the Trojan lines. 
Thou, when the rofy morn reftores the light, 

Firft arm thy foldiers for th’ enfuing fight; 

Thyfelf the fated fword of Vulcan wield. 

And hear aloft th’ impenetrable fhield. 

To-morrow’s fun, unlefs my fkill be vain. 

Shall fee huge heaps of foes in battle llain. 

n o T E s. 

* The leader of a colony Ihould be equal to every 
talk which that bufinefs requires. /Eneas does not 
difdain to pilot his own veflel in the night. This 
he had done before, after Palinurus fell into the fea, 

b. 5. 

•f Catron mentions this part of Cymodocca’ s fpeech 
as a fpecimen of the politenefs of a fea nymph. 
Nothing (fays this refined Frenchman ) can be more 
polite than the language of this new nymph. She 
gives JEucas to underftand, that {he was turned into 
a goddels forely againfl her own will, and that fhe 
had rather ftill have continued in his fervice under 
her original {hape. 

£ The transformation of the fhips,.as violent a 


Parting, fhe fpoke ; and with immortal force, 

Pulh’d on the veiled in her wat’ry courfe : 

(For well file knew the way) impell’d behind, 

.The Ihip flew forward, and outftript the wind. J 
The reft make up : unknowing of thecaufe ; 

The chief admires their fpeed, and happy omens 
draws. 

Then thus he pray’d, and fix’d on heaven his eyes; 
Hear thou, great mother of the deities. 

With turrets crown’d, (on Ida's holy hill, 

Fierce tygers, rein’d and curb’d, obey thy will.) 

Firm thy own omens, lead us on to fight, 

And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy right. 

He faid no more. And now renewing day 
Had chac’d the fhadows of the night away. 

He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care, 

Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare; i 
Warn’d of th’ enfuing fight, and bad ’em hope the r 
war. J 

Now from his lofty poop, he view’d below. 

His camp encompafs’d, and th’ inclofing foe. 

His blazing fhield embrac’d, he held on high; 

The camp receive the fign, and with loud Ihouts 
reply. 

Hope arms their courage: from their tow’rs they 
throw 

Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the fignal giv’n, the cranes arife 
Before the ftormy fouth, and blacken all the Ikies. 

King Turnus wonder’d at the fight renew’d ; 

Till, looking back, the Trojan fleet he view’d ; 

The feas with fwelling canvafs cover’d o’er; 

And the fwift fhips defeending on the fhore. 

The Latians faw from far, with dazzled eyes. 

The radiant creft that feem’d inflames to rife. 

And dart diffulive fires around the field ; 

And the keen glitt’ring of the golden fhield. 



NOTES. 


machine as it may appear to be, ferves here to car¬ 
ry on the main defign. Thefe new-made divinities 
not only tell JEneas what had palled in his camp du¬ 
ring his abfence ; and what was the prefent diftrefis 
of his befieged people; and that his horfemen, whom 
he had fent by land, were ready to join him at his 
defeent; but warn him to provide for battle next day, 
and foretel him good fuccefs : fo that this' epifodical 
machine is properly a part of the great poem ; for 
befides what we have faid, they pufh on his navy 
with celeftial vigour, that-it might reach the port 
more fpeedily, and take them more unprovided to 
refill his landing. 
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Thus threatening comets when by night they rife, 
Shoot fanguineftrcams, and fadden all the Ikies: w 
So AVra/t, nallung forth finilter lights. 

Pale human kind with plagues, and with dry famine 
frights. 

Yet Timms, with undaunted mind is bent 
To man the Chore, and hinder their defeent: 

And thus awakes the courage of his friends. 

What you fo long have wiih’d, kind fortune fends : 
In ardent arms to meet th’ invading foe : 

You find, and find him at advantage now. 

Yout’s is the day, you need but only dare: 

Your fwords will make you mailers of the war. 
Your fires, your fons, your houfes, and your lands. 
Arid dearell wives, are all within your hands. 

Be mindful of the race from whence you came ; 
And emulate in arms your father’s fame. 

Now take the time, while llagg’ring yet they (land 
"With feet unfirm ; and prepoil'efs the llrand : 
Fortune befriends the bold. No more he faid, 

But balanc’d whom to leave, and whom to lead: 
Then thefe eledls, the landing to prevent ; 

And thofe he leaves to keep the city pent. 

-Mean time the Trojan fends his troops alllore: 
Some are by boats expos’d, by bridges more. 

With lab’ring oars they bear along the llrand. 
Where the tide languilhes, and leap a-land. 

Tarchon obferves the coaft with careful eyes, 

And where no ford he finds, no water fries, 

Nor billows with unequal murmur roar, 

-But fmoothly Hide along, and fwell the Ihore; 

That courfe he (leer’d, and thus he gave command. 
Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 

Force on the veflel, that her keel may wound 
This.hated foil, and furrow hoftile ground. 

Let me fecurely land, I alk no more, 

Then fink my (hips, or (hatter on the Ihore ; 

This fiery fpecch inflames his fearful friends, 

They tug at ev’ry oar ; and ev’ry ftretcher bends : 


notes. 

* Virgil has finely improved this fimile from 
Homer. Milton has alfo copied it, and treated it 
with great fublimity. 

-Like a comet burn’d 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ Ardlic Iky ; and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pellilence and war.- 

Par. Loll. b. 2. 

+ By the tunnas agrejles, we are to underhand, 
men levied in the eountry by the Latins. Thefe 
were much better foldiers than the militia raifed in 
towns. The army of the Latins was made up in an 
hurry, and did not confift of regular troops. 


They run their fhips aground, the vclfels knock, 
(Thus forc’d afhore) and tremble with the fliock. 
Taiv/jcn’s alone was loll, and flranded Hood, 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 

She breaks her back, theloofen’d (ides give wav, 

And plunge* the Tnfcnn foldiers in the lea. 

Their broken oars, and boating planks withfland~j 
Their palllige, while they labour to the land ; ! 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain , 
land. j 

Now Turnus leads his troops, without delay, 
Advancing tov/’rds the margin of the lea. 

The trumpets found : JEr.cas lirlb aifail’d t 

The clowns new rais’d and raw ; and loon prevail'd. 

Great Thcron fell, an omen of the light: 

Great Tkeron large oflimbs, of giant height. 

He firll in open fields defy’d the prince, 

But armour leal’d with gold was no defence 
Again(l the fated ( word, which open’d wide 
His plated lhield, and pierc’d his naked lidc. 

Next, Lycas fell; who, not like others born, 
Was from his wretched mother rip’d and torn: 
Sacred, O 'Phoebus! from his birth to thee. 

For his beginning life from biting Heel was free. 
Not far from him was Gyas laid along, 

Of monftrous bulk; with CiJJhis fierce and flrong ; 
Vain bulk and llrength ; for when the chief affail’d. 
Nor valour, nor Herculean arms avail'd ; 

Nor their fam’d father, wont in war to go 
With great Alcidcs, while he toil’d below. 

The noify Pharos next receiv’d his death, 

JEncas writh’d his dart, and llopt his bawling breath. 
Then wretched Cydon had receiv’d Lis doom. 

Who courted C/ytius in his beardlcfs bloom. 

And fought with lull obfeene polluted joys : £ 

The Trojan fword had cur’d his love of boys, 
j Had not his feven bold brethren Hop’d the courfe 
Of the fierce champion, with united force. § 

Sev’n 


notes. 

± Virgil here obferves, that the unnatural palfion 
for boys had well nigh been the caufe of Cydon % def- 
trudlion. We appeal to the impartial reader whe¬ 
ther or no the poet does not here infinuate a difap- 
probation of a vice, of which he has been llrongly 
accufed. 

§ Some critics remark, that Virgil will not fuffer 
the execrable Cydon to die by the hands of Aincas, as 
fo glorious a death would be improper for fo dilfolute 
a debauchee, and at the fame time be a difgrace to 
his hero. La Cerda obferves, that Virgil faves Cydoh 
on purpofe to -pleafe Augujius , who, according-' to 
Plutarch, was guilty of patdcrajly. But we can never 
4 be 
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'Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright fhield, fome on his helmet found : 
The reft had reach’d him, but his mother’s care 
Prevented thole, and turn’d afide in air. 

The prince then call’d Achates to fupply 
The fpcars that knew the way to victory. 

Thofe fatal weapons, which inur’d to blood. 

In Grecian bodies under Ilium flood: 

Not one of thofe my hand fhall tofs in vain 
Againft our foes, on this contended plain. 

He faid : then leiz’d a mighty fpear, and threw ; 
Which, wing’d with fate, thro’ Mason's buckler flew: 
Pierc’d all the brazen plates, and reach’d his heart: 
He dagger’d with intolerable fmart. 

Alcanor law ; and reach’d, but reach’d in vain. 

His helping hand, his brother to fultain. 

A fecond fpear, which kept the former courfe. 

From the fame hand, and fent with equal force. 

His right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 
His ufe of both, and pinion’d down his left. 

Then Nlimit or from his dead brother drew 
Th’ ill-omen’d fpear, and at the Trojan threw : 
Preventing fate directs the lance awry. 

Which glancing, only mark’d Achates' thigh. 

In pride of youth the Sabine Claufus came, 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. 

The, fpear flew hiding thro’ the middle fpace. 

And pierc’d his throat, directed at his face : 

It Hop’d at once the paflage of his wind. 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d : 

His forehead was the fir ft that ftruck the ground; 
Life-blood.and life rufh’d mingled thro’ the wound. 
He flew three brothers of the Borean race,* | 

And three, whom Ifmarus, their native place, [ 
Had fent to war, but all the fons of Thrace. 

Hu/c/us next, the bold Aurunci leads ; . 

The fon of Neptune to his aid fucceeds, 

Confpicuous on his horfe : on either hand 
Thele fight to keep, and thofe to win the land. 

With mutual blood th’ Aufoni.an foil is dy’d, 

While on it’s borders each their claim decide. 

As wintry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try : 

They rage, they roar ; the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n : 


NOTES. 

be induced to believe, that Virgil was fo abject a 
cringer as to make his flattery fubfervient to the 
vicious and immoral part of his patron’s charadter. 

*■ Thefe words in the original may have two fig— 
iiiftcations; viz. that thefe three firft Thracians 
were of the divine,family of Boreas; that is to fay. 
No. XI.. 


Each bent to conquer, neither fide to yield ; 

They long fufpend the fortune of the field. 

Both armies thus perform what courage can ; 

Foot fet to foot, and mingled man to man. 

But in another part, th’ Arcadian horfe. 

With ill-fuccefs, engage the Latian force. 

For where th’ impetuous torrent rufhing down. 
Huge craggy ftoncs, and rooted trees had thrown : 
They left their couriers, and unus’d to fight 
On loot, were fcatler’d in a fhameful flight. 

Pallas, who with difdain and grief had view’d 
His foes purfuing, and his friends purfu’d ; 
tJs’d threat’nings mix’d wi(h pray’rs, his laft re- 
fource ; 

With thefe to move their minds, with thofe to fire 
their force: 

Which way, companions ! whither would you run ! 
By you yourfelves, and mighty battles won ; 

By my great fire, by his eftablifh’d name. 

And early promife of my future fame ; 

By my youth emulous of equal right. 

To (hare his honours, fhun ignoble flight. 

Truft not your feet, your hands mu ft hew your way 
Thro’ yon black body, and that thick array: 

’Tis thro’ that forward path that we muft come : 
There lies our way, and that our paifage home. 

Nor pow’rs above, nor deftinics below, I 

Ojaprefs our arms ; with equal ftrength we go ; j- 
With mortal hands to meet a mortal foe. J 

Sec- on what foot we ftand : a fcanty fhore ; 

The fea behind, our enemies before : 

No paflage left, unlefs we fwim the main ; 

Or forcing thefe, the Trojan trenches gain. 

This Paid, he ftrode with eager hafte along. 

And bore amidft the thickell of the throng. 

Lagus, the firft he met, with fate to foe. 

Had heav’d a ft one of mighty weight to throw ; 
Stooping, the fpear defeended on his chine. 

Juft where the bone diftinguifh’d either loin : 

It ftuck fo fail, fo deeply bury’d lay, 

That fcarce the vidlor forc’d the Heel away. 

Hijbon came on? but while he mov'd too flow 
To wifir’d revenge, the prince prevents his blow ; 

For warding his at once, at once he prefs’d ; 

And plung’d the fatal weapon in his breaft. 

Then 


N . O T -E S. 

fons of Zcthus or Calais, who were the offspring of 
Boreas and Orythiya : but the moft Ample and plain 
interpretation is, that thefe three brothers were of’ 
the moft northern part of Thrace, where Boreas 
reigns. 
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Then lend Anchemclus he laid in dud, 

Who (Fin'd his it-.pdam’s bed with impious lufl. 
And ntKr him the Daunian twins were llain, 
l.aris :’.n 1 Thimlrus, on the Let inn plain: 

Sj wond'rou.s like in feature, (hape, and lizc,*’ 

As cans'll an error in their parent's eyes. 

Grateful mill.ike ! but fonn tlte l’word decides 
1'he nice diftinclion, and their fate divides, 
tor Tkimbrus ’ head was lop’d: and Laris' hand 
Dilmember’d, fought it’s owner on the ilrand : 

The trembling fingers vet the faulchion (train. 

And threaten llill th'. intended liroke in vain. 

Now, to renew the charge, th’ Arcadians came, 1 
Sight of I'.tch afts, and fettle ot honeit (lame, r 
And grief, with anger mix’d, their minds inflame. J 
't hen, with a caittul blow was ]\h<clcus (lain. 

Who chanc’d, as Pallas threw, to crols the plain ! 
'The flying (pear was after litis fent, 

But AV> r:rus happen’d on a death unmeant: 

From 7-7 /Arris, and from Lyras while he fled, 

'The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead. 

Roll’d from his chariot with a mortal wound. 

And intercepted fate, he fpttrn’d the ground. 

As when in fummer, welcome winds arife, 

The watchful fhepherd to the forefl flics, 

And fires the midmofl plants; contagion fpreads. 
And catching flames infe£l the neighb’ring heads; 
Around the forefl flies the furious blaft, 1 

And all the leafy nation (inks at lull; c 

And Pule an rides in triumph o’er the wade: J 

The pallor pleas’d with his dire victory, + 

Beholds the fatiate flames in (fleets afeend the fky : 
So Pallas’ troops their fcatter’d ftrength unite; 

And pouring on their foes, their prince delight, 
Halcfus came, fierce with dclire of blood, 

(But full coUecTed in his arms he flood) 

Advancing then he ply’d the fpcar fo well, 
laidon, Dc/nodochus, anti Pbcrcs fell: 

" NO I E .S. 

* This defeription of our pcet is firnple and chafle 
enough, conlidering that tlte fubjecl is purely epi¬ 
grammatic al. 

t This orcuinflance, foreign to the comparifon, 
of the (Tv. pherd’s fitting to look down on the flames, 
-is quite in Homer ’s manner; and indeed the words 
•feem to be tranllated from him. 

T Virgil here alludes to two cufloms, the one be¬ 
longing to the civil law, and the other to the ponti- 
fices. By the words injecere manum parcar, we are to 
underfland what the lawyers fignify by the manus 
injedlio, that is, feizing or taking pofleflion. The 
lelisJaerarunt , alludes to the pradlice of the pontifkes 
when they deftined a vidlim to the altar. 


Around his head lie tofs’d his glitt’ring brand, 

And from Sirymsiilus hewVI his (tetter band. 

Held tip to guard his throat : then bull’d a fione 
At " Thins' ample front, and pleic’u the bone: 

It flruek beneath the (pace of ci-.iicr eye. 

And blood, and mingled brains, together tlv. 

Deep (kill'd in future fates, o’ (lie 

Did with the couth to lonely groves ret,re : 

But when the. father's mortal lace was run. 

Dire Dcjhny Hid hold upon the ion, i 
And haul’d him to the war : to find benraili 
Th’ livandrian (pear,, a memorable death. 
l > allas ill’ encounter leeks, but. ere lie (blows, 

1 a 'Tufi an 7 tbr -■ thus addrefs’d his vows : 

O (acred ilrcam, direc‘1 my flying dart; 

And give to pafs the proud Hat,-fas' heart : 

His arms and fpoils thy holy oak (hall hear. 

Pleas’d with the bribe, the God receiv'd his pray'r. 
For while his (hickl proteclls a friend diilrefs’d,' 
The dart came driving on, and pierc’d his bread. 

But Lau/ns, no fmall portion of the war. 

Permits not panic fear to reign too far. 

Caus’d by the death of fo renown’d a knight : 

But by his own example chears the fight. 

Fierce Abas firft he (lew, Abas , the (lay 
Of Trojan hopes, and hind’rance of the dav. 

Tlte Phrygian troops cfcap’d the Greeks in vain. 
They, and their mix’d allies, now lead the plain. 

To the rude (hock of war both armies came. 

The leaders equal, and their flrcngth the fame. 

The rear fo prefs’d the front, they could not wield 
Their angry weapons, to difpute the field. 

H ere Pallas urges on, and Laujus there, a 

Ot equal youth and beauty both appear, 1 

But both by fate forbid to breathe their native air. J 
Their congrcfs in the field great Jove withftands. 
Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands.§ 

Mean 

notes. " 

§ It was natural for the reader to think that thefe 
two young princes, being fo equally matched, and 
now fo near together, mull meet and fight. The 
poet fhcvvs us, that he was not unmindful of this ; 
and fi' darts this idea: but pafTes from it to a quite 
different one; and gives us an hint of what would 
be the fate of them both. This is extremely in¬ 
genious and judicious ; firft, cauftng in the mind 
that, which never fails to pleafe it, viciflitude and 
furprize ; fecondly, {hewing the art of the poet in 
telling us w hat he could have done, though he does 
it not. It may be obferved too, that it was more 
glory to thefe two youthful heroes to be flain, as 
they were, by enemies fo far fuperior to themfelves, 

than 


Mean time Juturna warns the Daunian chief 
Of ■ I'ns' danger, urging fwift relief. 

With his ilriv’n chariot lie divides the crowd, 

And making to his friends, thus calls nkuid ; 

Let none prefume his needlels aid to join ; 

Retire, and dear the field, the fight is mine : 

To this right-hand is Pallas only due: 

Oh were his father here my jnit revenge to view! 
From the forbidden fpacc his men retir’d ; 

Pallas , their awe, and his Hern words admir’d : 
Survey’d him o’er and o’er with wond’ring fight, 
Struck with his haughty mien, and tow’ring height. 
Then to the king: Your empty vaunts forbear ; 
Succcfs I hope, and Fate I cannot fear. 

Alive or dead, I (hall deferve a name : 

J :V c is impartial, and to both the fame. 

He laid, and to the void advanc’d his pace; 

Pale horror fat on each Arcadian face. 

Then Timms, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addrcfi’d himfelf on foot to fingle fight. 

And, as a lion, when he fpies from far 
A bull that feems to meditate the war ; 

Rending his neck, and fpurning back the fand. 

Runs roaring downward from his hilly (hand: 
Imagine eager Timms not more (low. 

To rulh from high on his unequal foe. 

Young Ptillas,\v hen he faw the chief advance 
Within duediftanceof his flying lance ; 

Prepares to charge him firlt: refolv’d to try 
If Fortune would his want of force fupply. 

And thus to heav’n and Hercules addrefs’d. 

Alcides , once on earth Evandcr’s gueft, 

His (bn adjures you by thofe holy rites, 

That hofpi table board, thofe genial nights ; 

Alii It my great attempt to gain this prize, 

And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 

His ravilh’d fpoils. Twas heard, the vain requelt ; 
Alcides mourn’d ; and tlifled lighs within his bread ; 
Then Jove, to footh his forrow, thus began, o 
Short bounds of life are fet to mortal man, i 

’Tis virtue’s work alor.e to Itrctedi the narrow f 
fpan. d 

—’ ' note s. 

than for either to have killed the other, or for both 
to have been killed by each other. Not to mention 
the beautiful ufc, which the poet afterw ards makes 
of their deaths.—In like manner the reader’s ex¬ 
pectation is railed in b. 4, of the Par. Loft, w here 
an encounter is like to cnftie between Satan and the 
angelic fquadron. 

* Ruaus is lingular in the expofition of this paf- 
fage, retulit oculos ad camps Trojanorurn; he turned 
his eyes towards, &c. which is bad fenfe, aid worfe 


So many foils of Gods in bloody fight, 

Around the walls of Troy, have loll the light ; 

My own Sarpcdra fell beneath his foe. 

Nor I, his mighty lire, could ward the blow'-. 

Evil Timms fhortlv fltall ulign his breath ; 

And (lands already on the \ erge of death. 

This faid, the God permits the fatal fight. 

But from the Latum fields averts his fight.* 

Now with full force his fpear voting Pallas threw; 
And having thrown, his (hitting faulenion drew ; 
The Itcel juft graz’d along the lhoulder joint, 

And mark’d it (lightly with the glancing pc-iut. 
Fierce Titrmts firlt to nearer dilhtncc drew, 

And pois’d his pointed (pear before he threw: 

Then, as the winged weapon whiz’d along ; 

See now, faid he, whofc arm is better lining. 

The fpear kept on the fatal courfe, unflay’d 
By plates of iron, which o’er the (hieki were laid 
Thro’ folded brafs, and tough bull-hides it pafs’d, 
His croflet pierc’d, and reach’d his heart at lad. 

In vain the youth tugs at the broken w'ood. 

The foul comes itTuing with the vital blood : 

He falls; his arms upon bis bod)’ found ; 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 

Tiirnus beftrode the corpfe : Arcadians hear. 

Said, he ; my meflage to your mailer bear: 

Such as the fire deferv’d, the fon I fend : 

It cod him dear to be the Phrygians' friend. 

The lifelefs body, tell him, I bellow', 

Unafk’d, to red his wand’ring ghoft below. 

He faid, and trampled down with all the force 
Of his left foot, and fpurn’d the wretched corfe r 
Then fnatchkl the. (hitting belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eiuytisn's. artful hands had made: 

Where fifty fata! brides, eyprelVd to fight, 1 

Ail, in the eompafs of one mournful night, S- 

Depriv’d their bridegrooms c.f returning light. J 
In an ill hour infuiting furnus tore 
Thofe golden fpoils, and in a wc.rft- he wore. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low! + 

The 

" note .s. 

grammar. Catron remarks, that Jupiter, in turning 
his eyes from the field of battle, fheus, that he will 
efpoufe neither party, Trojan or Rutu/ian, according 
to his promife. But is not this promife afterwards 
broken, when he fends down a fury, b. 12, ver. 
1204, to terrify Tiirnus s' Is not this efpoufing the 
Trojans! Dr. Trapp tells us, that Jupiter turned his 
eyes away, that he might not fee a death, which he 
would have prevented, and was not able. 

+ Thus Homer of Chrsmias and Antas, Ii. 17. 

In 
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The time fhall come, when Turnus, but in vain. 
Shall wi<h uniouch’d the trophies of the llain: 
Shall wilh the fatal belt were far away; 

And curie the dire remembrance of the day. 

The fad Arcadians from th’ unhappy field. 
Bear b.-uk the breathlcfs body on a Ihield. 

() grace and grief of war ! at once reftor'd 
With praifes to thy fire, at once deplor'd. 

One dev firil lent thee to the fighting field, 
lkheld whole heaps of foes in battle kill’d ; 

One day beheld thee dead, and borne upon thy 
ihield. 

This difinal news, not from uncertain fame. 

But fad fpectators to the hero came: 

His friends upon the brink of ruin Hand, 

Unlcfs reliev’d by his victorious hand. 

He whirls his fword around, without delay. 

And hews through adverfe foes an ample way ; 
To find fierce Turnus, of his conqueil proud : 
Evumlcr, Pallas, all that friendfhip ow’d 


To large deferts, are prefent to his eyes; 

HF plighted hand, and hofpitable ties. 

Four funs of Sal/ns, four whom U/ins bred. 

He took in fight, and living victims led. 

To pleafe the ghoft of Pallas ; and expire 
In facrifice, before Ins fun’ru! fire.* " 

At Magus next he threw : lie Hoop’d below 
The flying fpcar, and limn’d the promis’d blow. 
Then creeping, cktfp'd the hero’s knees, and pray'd: 
By voting lulus, by thy father’s fliade, 

0 fpare my life, and fend me back to fee 
My longing fire, and tender progeny. 

A lofty houfe I have, and wealth untoId,f 
In fllver ingots, and in bars of gold: 

All thefe, and fums betides, which fee no day. 

The ranfom of this one poor life fhall pay. 

If I furvive, fhall Troy the lefs prevail ? 

A Angle fold’s too light to turn the feale. 

He faid. The hero fternly thus reply’d : 

Thy bars, and ingots, and the fums belide, j; 

Leave 


NOTES. 

lit vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes yc 
burn, 

In vain advance, not fitted to return f 
Thefe beautiful anticipations arc frequent in the 
poets, who affect to lpeak in the chara<Sler of pro- 
phet'-', and men inf pi red with a knowledge of futu¬ 
rity. So TaJ/o, Cant. 12, St. 58. 

O vanity of man’s unHable mind ! 
i’urf’d up with ev’ry hlall of friendly wind 1 
" LIX. 

Whyjoy’fl thou, wretch? Oh what fhall be thy 
gai u r 

Wliat trophy this, tlte hold Tancredi rears r 
Thine eyes lhnil fhed, in cafe thou be not llain, 
Bor ev’ry drop of blood, a fea of tears. 

Fairfax. 

Milton makes the like apoflrophe to live at her 
leaving Adam, before file met the f’erpent: 

-She, to him, engag’d 

To be return’d by noon, amid the bower. 

And all things in bell order, to invite 
Noontide repalt, or afternoon’s repo fie. 

O much decc'v’d, nuuh failing, haplcfis Eve! 
Thou never from that hour in paradife, 

Found’d cither l'wcct repall, or found repofie. 

* Mr. Pope ohfei'ves, that /■ /rgil exprclTeS no dif— 
approbation of this cruel action, which the Creek 
poet does in plain terms, fpcaking of this in Iliad 23, 
vcr. 176. It is not only (fays he] the fi-r.v Achilles, 
but the pious and religious /Eneas, whole very cha¬ 
racter is virtue and compaflton, that referves feveral 
young unfortunate captives taken in battle, to facri- 


n o t u s. 

Ace them to the manes of his favourite hero.—As 
this is to be conitdered as a religious rite, and not an 
action of revenge, we do not fee why /Eneas fhould 
difeover any defoliation of it. 

+ Thus Adrafius, Hon:. Iliad, b. 6, fupplicates 
Agamemnon. Virgil lias beautifully improved upon 
the Greek poet. Nothing can be a more artful piece 
of addrefs than the flirt lines of this fiupplication, if 
we conlkler the character of JEneas, to whom it is 
made : By yottttg lulus, Ac. 

i Thefe tender and affecting exprefflons, with 
whit h Magus endeavours to footh the wrath 'of 
/Eneas, but without eftedt, f npport a charge of great 
inhumanity againlt our hero, as well as the daughter 
of Eiger and Lucagus, the two brothers, who beg 
their lives of him, and whom he infults in farcafms 
that do not become a man of any gencrofity. Thefe 
inllances, and his unrelenting revenge upon Turnus, 
raife a tlrong party againlt him: but, confldgring- 
the importance of the objection, it is not to be fitp- 
pofed, that we arc the firil who have appeared in his 
defence. Gallutius is very copious in his apology 
for tills poet, attic. 9, b. i, where hcdifcullcs this 
important queftion, whether the man who kills his' 
enemies, that beg their lives, who devotes the four 
children ol Lfens, and the four children of Suhno, 
to the manes of Pallas, to be flaughtercd as a facri- 
ficc on ltis tomb, had any claim to the appellation 
of juft and merciful, by them, as the poet pretends.. 
He goes through all thefe cafes, and to every one 
gives a pertinent anfvver : we fhall juft mention his 
arguments, having already obferved, that we are not 
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Leave for thy children’s lot. Thy Turmis broke 
.All rules of war, by one rclentlefs llrokc, 

When, Pallas fell : fo deems, nor deems alone, 
My father's lhaclow, but my living foil.* 


n o x e. s. 

to judge of one age by another, much k fs of the re¬ 
ligion of the ancients, by that we profefs. Doubt- 
lefs, according to the precepts of a religion fo holy 
as the Chrifliin, every hull inltunce of unrelenting 
daughter rnufl be looked upon as the highelt and 
molt fhocking barbarity. But fuch a ccnfure makes 
nothing againit Virgil: on the contrary, it proves, 
that he is fo far from having been guilty of a fault 
in this cafe, that if he had done otherwile, he would 
indeed have been much to blame, that is to fay, it 
lie had made his Pagan hero ail like a CLc'jlinn 
hero. We fee clearly enough, that it was an in- 
ftance of liiperUilion mod aitonilhing to think of, 
that the (hades of the dead longed for thefe bloody 
facritices ; and that the greateft misfortune that 
could befa! the foul, was to remain unalfurcd of due 
vengeance for the death of the body. But this fu- 
perltition was conlidered as a point of religion, and 
nothing was accounted more inhuman in the living, 
than to leave the lhadcs of their friends unrevenged. 
All the works of the ancients are full of infiances 
of what we fay. Achilles, who refufed to engage 
the Trojans out of pique to Agamemnon, (titles this 
refentment, witen the death of Pairocius is to be 
avenged. Luc.ai fays, that the foul of Crujjus mur¬ 
mured, that he was net revenged upon the Parthiuns, 
the Romans not having fent forces to obtain fatisfac- 
tion for his deleat and death. Ovid introduces Althea 
putting to death her fon Meleager, to revenge the 
death of her other children. We all know the 
Creeks, on this account, facrUiccd Pclyxcna at the 
tomb of Achilles. Dido in her death finds no cir- 
cumflance more deplorable, than the thought of 
perilling unrevenged. And at the fame time that 
Diana, b. II, fees the death of Camilla as inevitable, 
fhe thinks of nothing but revenging ir. Upon the 
whole, as religion was concerned in this point, we 
ought to conclude Virgil a£led very confidently, and 
w-Ith great piopriety; that Ac.neas would have ap¬ 
peared deffittite of humanity and piety towards his 
friend, if he had been prevented from avenging the 
death of Pallas, by a companion which in that age 
would have been interpreted weakneio. The poet 
is juftified by (hewing, that he had reafon furticient 
for.introducing his hero ailing in this manner. To 
the death of TurnUs he is actually obliged, by the 
exprefs words of Evandtr; if we conlider, b. li, 
what this unhappy', father fends in charge to .Eneas, 
No. ii, 


Thus having faith of kind remorfe bereft. 

He feiz’d his helm, and drag" d him with his left : 
Then With his right-hand, while his neck he wreath’d. 
Up to the hilts his Hailing f.ailvhion lheath’d.f 

_ _ _ dtRii 

N O T I- S. 

by the men who bear the bod-,- of Sis fon. We 
muff enter therefore into the Liniments that jEim.ii 
mull be fuppofed to derive from the morels of his 
religion, rather than rliofe which the Chnltian in- 
f pi res us with : wc mult figure to ourlelves, that it 
would have been much more inhuman in this hero, 
to have given lei’s attention to the mifery of Pi.i’us 
i"hole foul he believed to be in a (late of dilcon- 
lulate wandering till his death was avenged) than to 
the prayer of AJugus, ot Liger, or eten of Turnus; 
when, to remind him of the death of Pallas, the poet 
lo judivtoui'.y contrives to make him fee the belt 
which Pimms iiad fpoiled him of; a eircumftance 
not ucccllary at the deaths of Liger or Magus, as 
they followed that of Pallas fo clofe. Nay, we fee 
the wrath of /Eneas carries him fo far, as to make 
him tell Tarquihis (another whom he kills in the 
'heat of the combat), that he ihould not enjoy the 
rites of burial, which the ancients eltecmed ib great 
a misfortune. This fhews how far the pity and 
atleflion of .Eneas to his friend, and to Evundcr , 
could pufh his courage. We cannot forbear adding, 
that our infidels feem not fullicicntlv to hare con¬ 
fidence!, what a fpirit of milJncl's Chrillianitv hath 
introduced into the world, and how much it hath 
foltencd the minds of men. Witnefs tltc inloknc 
and cruel treatment of captives, the exnoling of 
children, the bloody gladiatorian fpe eludes, the 
dreadful proferiptions, the mallacres of tlaves, the 
frequent poifonings, and many other enormous bar¬ 
barities, commonly pracliled by the fo much admir¬ 
ed Creeks and Romans ; 

* In reality the ait ion of Turnus, in killing Pal¬ 
in', is a piece of cowardice. He challenges to Single 
combat, at the head ol two armies, a v -mli unequal 
to hinifelf either in (trt-ngth or experience. On 
this ail ion Ain efts jullly founds his revenue. The 
verfe under consideration is not 1b much a cruel Lo¬ 
ti meat, as it is an anfwer to the interedhun of 
Magus, who begs his life in the names of Anehifet 
and lulus. Li.itnuli.is, cited by Catron, thinks the 
killing ALugus too laboiious a deed for the pious 
Aincas; but wc arc to conlider, that AEneas has jud 
loft, his friend Pallas, and, fee king to be revenged 
on 'Turnus, meets Magus; that even at thi« time, 

The genial feall, the ion, the lire combin'd. 

Leagues, friendlliip, all, came rufliing on his mind.' 

+ Virgil had this part of Homer -in his • jew, wh.-ti 

f 3 A i*« 
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Apolh'f. pried, Hermonides was near. 

Hi- holy fillets on his front appear; 

Ghu’ring in arms he (hone amidft the crowd ; 
Much ol his God, more of his purple proud : 

Him fhe tierce Trojan follow’d thro’ the held. 

The holy coward tell : and forc’d to yield. 

The prince dot'd o'er the pried ; and at one blow, 
St tit hint an off’ring to the lliades below. 

1 lis arms Srrr/? ! n,s nil his fhoulders bears, 

LLiign’d a tropliv to the God of wars. 

Pulcanian Ccrcu’us renews the fight; 

.And Umbt'i born upon the mountain's height. 

1 he champion chears his troops t’encounter thofe ; 
And feeks re\ enge himfelf on other foes. 

At Auxin's fliieitl he drove, and at the blow. 

Both fllield and arm to ground together go. 
s'nxiir had boaffed tnu.h of magic charms. 

And thought he wore impenetrable arms ; 

■So made by mutter’d fpells : and from the fpheres, 
Had lire fecur'd in vain, for length of years. 

Then Tarquitus the field in triumph trod ; 

A inmph ids mother, and his fire a God. 

Exulting in bright arms he braves the prince; 

With his protended lance he makes defence: 


note s. 

he deferibed the death of Magus in the tenth JEncid. 
'Thule lines of his prayer, where lie offers a ranfom, 
arc tranfiated from this of Adraftus ; but both the 
prayer and anfwer /Eneas makes, when he refufes 
him mercy, arc very much heightened and improv¬ 
ed. 1 l hey alfo receive a great addition of beauty 
and propriety from the occafion on which he i.nfcrts 
them : young Pallas is juft killed, and .Eneas, feek- 
ing to be revenged upon Turnus, meets this Magus. 
Nothing can be a more artful piece of addrefs than 
the firlt lines of that fnpplication, if we conlider the 
character .of /Eneas, to whom it is made. And 
what can exceed the clofenefs and fulnefs of the re¬ 
ply to it? This removes the imputation of cruelty 
from /Eneas, which had lefs agreed with his charac¬ 
ter, than it does with Agamemnon's, whofe reproof to 
Menetaus in this place, is not unlike that of Samuel 
to Saul for not killing Agag. 

* After this manner tie ft or infults Patroclus : 

ke there, Patroclus! and with thee the joy 

(’Fhy pride once promis’d) of fubverting Troy, 

# # if jf # if 

But thou a prey to vultures flialt be made. 

+ Anne/a, a city of Pcloponnefus, is ftyled Silent, 
.either becaufe it’s inhabitants were too modelt to 
refent an injury done them by a neighbouring na¬ 
tron, according to Ruczus; or, as Semites remarks, 
becaufe they followed the doctrine of Pythagoras, 


Bears hack his feeble foe ; then preffing on, 

Arrcfls his better hand, and drags him down. 
Stands o’er the proflrate wretch, and as he lav. 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray. 

Mows off his head ; the trunk a moment flood. 
Then funk, and roll’d along the find in blood. 

The vengeful victor thus upbraids the flain ; 

Lie there, proud man, unpity ’d on the plain : * 

Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomb, 
bar from thy mother, and thy native home: 
Expos’d to lavage beads, and birds of prey ; 

Or thrown for food to monitors of the fea. 

On Lycas and Ant crus next he ran, 

Two chiefs of Turnus, and who led his van. 

They fled for fear ; with thefc he chac’d along, l 
(.a /tiers the yellow-look d, and A T unia ftrong, J, 
Both gieat in arms, and both were fair and young : f 
Gamers was fon to Volfccns lately flain ; y 

In wealth furpafling all the Latiau train, I 

And in Amycla fix’d his filent cafiy reign, t J 

And as /Egeon, when with hcav’n he (trove. 

Stood oppofite in arms to mighty 'Jove ; + 

Mov’d all his hundred hands, provok’d the war, 
Defy’d the forky light’ning from afar : 
_ At 

NOTES. 

which injoined to keep filence for five years, and 
never offer any violence to ferpents: but this occa- 
fioned their deftrutftion ; for, upon fonic of thefe 
venomous animals breaking out of a lake near their 
city, they religioufly forboreto attack and kiil them, 
and fo were devoured by them. 

t /Eneas in no part of the Jfineid appears more 
formidably great than in this. He rages like the 
giant /Egeon befieging Olympus with an hundred 
arms, cjfc. The poet could not have reprefented, in 
a more expreffive and lively manner, the terror that 
attended his hero, than by deferibing the horfes of 
the enemy as frightened at his figure marching alom-'- 
(even when at a diflance), and breathing revenge ar.d 
deftrutftion. Spencer has a very fine image of this 
kind, F. CL b. 5, 1. 8, ft. 37,' LrV. Speaking of 
prince Arthur fighting with the foldan : 

At laft from his victorious fhield he drew 

The veil, which did his powrful light cra- 
peach ; 

And coming full before his horfe’s view. 

As they upon him preft, it plain to them did 
fhew 

38. 

Like light’ning flafh, that hath the gazer burn’d: 

So did the fight thereof their lenle difmay. 
That back again upon themfelves they turn’d. 
And w ith their rider ran perforce away, ts'e. 
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At fifty mouths his flaming breath expirt s. 

And flalh for flafh returns, ami fires for fires : 

In his right-hand as many (words he wir'd'. 

And takes the thunder on as manv filicide : 

"With flrength like his tlic 7 rojar. hero flood, 1 
And foon the fields with failing crop., were ifrow’d, J 
When once his faulchion found the talleoi blood. J 
With fury fcarce to be com cit 'd, he flew 
Againft A iphaus, whom lour couriers drew. 

They when they fee the fiery chief advance. 

And pufhingat their chelts his pointed lance ; 
Wheel’d with fo fwift a motion, mad with fear. 
They drew their matter headlong from the chair: 
They flare, they ttart, nor flop their eourie, before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the lhore. 

Now Lucagus and -Litre/- lcour the plains, j 

With two white Heeds, but Liger holds the reins, i - 
And Lucagus the lofty feat maintains. J 

Bold brethren both, the former wav'd in air ■> 

JH is flaming fword ; /Eneas couch’d his fpear, j 

Umis’d to threats, and more utilis'd to fear. J 

Then Liger thus. Thy confidence is vain 
To ’fcape from hence, as from the 7 njan plain : 
Nor thefe the deeds which DlsmeJe belt rode. 

Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode : 

Nor Venus' veil is here, nor Neptune's fhield: 

Thy fatal hour is come; and this the field. 

Thus Liger vainly vaunts : the Trojan peer 
Return’d his anfuer with his flying lpear. 

As Lucagus to lafh his horfes bends, 

Prone to the wheels, and his left foot protends. 
Prepar’d for fight, the fatal dart arrives. 

And thro' the border of his buckler drives; 

Pafs’d thro’ and pierc'd his groin ; the deadly wound, 
Catt from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. 
Whom thus the chief upbraids with fcornful fpight: 
Blame not the flownefs of your deeds in flight; 


NOTE S. 

* Alac robins quotes this palfage, among many 
others, to prove how great a matter Virgil is of di- 
verfity of ftile. We'cannot forbear tranllaiing the 
beautiful fimile with which he concludes his chap¬ 
ter. “ If w'e diligently furvey the w'orld, we fliall 
find a great refemblancc between that divine work 
and this poem. For as the eloquence of Maro is 
ever fitted to the fubjebt, is fometimes cOncile, at 
other times copious ; is here referved, and there 
florid; fometimes flows like a rivulet, and fome¬ 
times like a torrent ; and often comprehends at 
once all thefe different fpecics ; fo the earth itfeif is 
here beautified with corn and the green grafs; is 
there rough with rocks and forefts ; exhibiting in one 
place fandy defarts ; and, in another place, is moil- 


\ a in fluid >w« dd no 1 for-'. - their f.vjfr retreat ; 

Put you youi)..-!! ;,i; f.ik- your empty feat, 
lie laid, and let/’d at ouce the loofea’d rein, 
for Liger lay already on the plain 
By the lame fhock'i then ttrerching out hi- hands,. 

I he rccr-ant thus ins wretched life demands. 

Now by thvl.-lf, I) more titan mortal man ! 

P>\ her and him from whom thv breath began, 

\\ ho fotmU thee rims citrine, i begth.ee fjure 
This lorteit life, and hear th.y fuppliant’i pr.ty’t. 
Thus much he ("poke, and more he would hare laid- 
But the ffern hero turn’d afide his head, 

And cut him lhorr. I hear another man. 

You talk’d not tints before the fight began; 

Now take your turn : and, as a brother fliould,* 
\ttcnd vour brother t,_> the Stygian flood : 

I hen thro’ his bred his fatal fword he lent. 

And the foul illit’d at the gaping vent. 

As dorms thefkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag'd the prince, and fl atter’d dcatns around i 
At length Afcamus, and the Tr;jnn train. 

Broke from the camp, fo long befieg’d in vain. 

Mean time the king of Gods and mortal man,! 
Pick! conf ’rencc with his queen, and thus began .- 
My fiiler-goddefs, and well-plealing wife. 

Still think you Venus' aid fupports the flrife ; 

Suftains her Trojans, or thetnfelves alone. 

With inborn valour force their fortune on • 

How fierce in fight, with courage tindccay’d! 

Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. 

To whom the Goddefs with the charming eves, 

Soft in her tone fubmiffively replies. 

Whv, O my fov’reign lord, whofe frown I fear. 
And cannot, unconcern’d, your anger bear; 

Why urge you thus my grief? when if I iiill 
!As once I was] were miftrefs of your will: 

From 


note s. 

toned with fountains: among the reft too is to be 
feen the vaft ocean. Pardon me, continues he, nor 
call me an cnthirfiatt, who have thus dared to com¬ 
pare Virgil to nature. I fhould indeed fpeak beneath 
the merit of this great poet, if I was to pronounce, 
that Virgil has blended all the different fliles of tile 
ren rhetoricians which did fo much honour to 
Athens.” Saturn, c. i, b. 5. The whole chapter 
is well worth the perufal of the curious critic. 
Drayton, in his beginning of the fecond fong of the 
Poly/lbion, introduces the above fimile. 

-f We begin to be tired with fo many deaths. 
Virgil, therefore, very artfully fhifts the feene. The 
introducing divinities on thefe occafions is an excel¬ 
lent practice in an epic poet. 
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From your almighty pow’r, your pleafing wife 
Might gain the grace of length’ning Timms' life: 
Securely fnatch him from the fatal fight. 

And give him to his aged father’s fight. 

Nove let him pcrifli, fince you hold it good. 

And glut the Trojans with his pious blood. 

Yet from our lineage he derives his name, 

And in the fourth degree, from God Pilumnus came! 
Yet he devoutly pays you rites divine. 

And offers daily incenfc at your flirine. 

. Then fhortly thus' the fov’reign God reply’d 5 
Since in my pow’r and goodnefs you confide j 
If for a little Ipace, a lengthen’d fpan, 

You beg reprieve for this expiring man : 

I grant you leave to take your Turnus hence. 

From inftant fate, and can fo far difpenfe. 

But if fome fecret meaning lies beneath. 

To lave the Ihort-liv’d youth from deftin’d death : 
Or if a farther thought you entertain. 

To change the fates ; you feed your hopes in vain. 

To whom the Goddcfs thus, with weeping eyes. 
And what if that requefl your tongue denies. 

Your heart fhould grant ? and not a fliort reprieve. 
But length of certain life to Turnus give. 

Now fpeedy death attends the guiltlefs youth. 

If my prefacing foul divines with truth. 

Which, O 1 I wifh might err thro’ caufelefs fears. 
And vou, (for you have pow’r) prolong his years. 

Thus having faid, involv’d in clouds, (Tie flies. 
And drives a ftorm before her thro’ the (kies. 

Swift fhe defeends, alighting on the plain, 

Where the fierce foes a dubious fight maintain. 

Of air condens’d, a fpeiSlre foon file made, 

And what oEneas was, luch feem’d the fhade.* 


NOTES. 

■ * This fiction is imitated from Homer, II. b. 5, 
where Apollo raifes a phantom in the ihape of dincas. 
There the fpeflre is raifed by Apollo, or the fun; 
and here by ‘Juno, or the air; both equally, proper 
to be employed in forming an apparition. Who¬ 
ever will compare the two authors on this fubjedt, 
will obferve with what admirable art, and what ex- 
quifite ornaments, Virgil has improved and beauti-. 
fieri his original. Spencer, F. Q. b. 3, I. 3 , feems 
to have improved this imagination in the creation 
of his falfe FIsrimel, who perforins all the fnndlions 
of life, and gives occafion for many adventures. 
The formation is deferibed with the utmoft luxttri- 
ancy of fancy.: 

St. 6. 

The fubftance whereof fhe the body made, 

Was purcftfnow in mafiy mould.congeal’d, 

5 


Adorn’d with Dardcm arms,, the phantom bore 
His head aloft, a plumy crc-fl be wore: 

This hand appear’d a fhining fword to wield. 

And that ltiltain’d an imitated fhield : 

With manly mien he fhrik’d along the ground j 
Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found: 

(Thus haunting ghofts appear to waking light. 

Or dreadful villous in our dreams by night.) 

The fpedlre feems the Daunian chief to dare,. 

And flourillies his empty fword in air: 

At this advancing Turnus hurl’d his fpear ; 

The phantom wheel’d, and feem’d to fly for fear.. 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled. 

And with vain hopes his haughty fancy fed: 
Whither, O coward, (thus he calls aloud, 

Nor found lie fpokc to wind, andchac’d a cloud ;) 
Why thus forfuke your bride r Receive from me 
The fated land you fought fo long by fea. 

He faid, and- brandilhing at once his blade; 

With eager pace purfu’d the flying fhade.. 

By chance a fliip was f'aften ? d to the fliore,- 
'VVhich from old Chijhtm king Ofmius bore j. 

The plank was ready laid for fafe afeent; 

For (heller there the trembling fhadow bent-: 

And fkip’d and fkulk’d, and under hatches went. 

1 Exulting Turnus, with rcgardlefs lialte 
Afcends the plank, and to tire gaily pafs’d’ : 

Scarce had he reach’d the prow, Saturnia' s had 
The haul for s cuts, and (hoots the lliipfrom land; 
With wind in poop, the vcllel ploughs the fea. 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. 
Mean time .■Eneas leeks his abfent foe, 

And fends his iiaughter’d troops to lhades below. 

: I'll e- 



NOTES. 

Which (Tie had gather’d in a (hady glade 
Of the Riplxzan hills, to her reveal’d 
By errant fprites, but from all men conceal’d •. 
The lame (Tie temper’d with fine mercury, 

And virgin-wax, that never yet was foal'd ; 
And mingled them with perfect vermily. 

That like a lively fmnguine it feem’d to the eye. 
7 -. 

Inflead of eyes, two burning lamps file fet 
In filter fockets, £hining like the Ikies ; 

And a quick-moving fpirit did arret 

To flir and roll them like a woman’s eyes ; 
Inflead of yellow locks (lie did devife 
With golden wire to weave her curled head ; 

Yet golden wire was not fo yellow thrice 
.As F/orimel’i. fair hair; and-in the Head 
Of.life, file put a Iprite to rule the carcafe dead,. 
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The guileful phantom now forfook the Hirowd, 
And Hew fublime, and vaniih’d in a cloud. 

Too late young Turnus thedelufion found, 

Far on the fea, Hill making from the ground. 

Then thanklcfs for a life redeem’d by flmme ; 

With fenfe of honour flung, and forfeit fame. 
Fearful betides of what in fight had pafs’d, 

His hands, and haggard eyes to lieav’n he call. 

O ‘Jove ! he cry’d, for what ofrence have I 
lDeferv’d to bear this endlefs infamy ? 

Whence am I forc’d, and whither am I borne, 
How, and with what reproach fliall I return! 

Shall ever I behold the Latum plain, 

Or fee Laureiitum 's lofty tow’rs again ? 

"What will they fay of their deferting chief? 

The war was mine, I fly from their relief:. 

I led to flaughter, and in daughter leave ; 

And ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. 
Here over-match’d in fight,, in heaps they lie. 

There fcatter’d o’er the fields ignobly fly. 

Gape wide, O earth ! and draw me d'own alive,'* 1 1 
Or, oh- ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve ; e 

On fands or (helves the fplitting veflel drive x. J 
Or fet me fhipwrcck’d on fome defart fhore,. 

Where no Rutulian eyes may fee me more : 
Unknown to friends, or foes, or confcious fame, 
Lell file fhould follow, and my flight proclaim. 

Thus Turnus rav’d, and various fates revolv'd'; - 
The choice was doubtful, but the death refolv’di 
And now the fvvord, and now the fea took place r. 
That to revenge, and this to purge difgrace. 
Sometimes he thought to fwim the ftormy main, 

By ftretch of arms tiie diftant lhore to gain : 

Thrice he the fword allay'd, and thrice the flood ; 
But Juno mov’d with pity both- vvithfiood : 

And thrice reprefs’d his rage: ftrong gales ftipply.’d. 
And pufti’d the veflel o’er the fwelling tide.. 

At length flic lands him on his native fhorcs,. 
Atid.to-his father’s longing arms reftores. 

N o- t e s. 

* It may perhaps feem inconfiflent, that Turnus, 
who is here on board a veflel, fhould wifli the earth 
would open and fwallow him. -Turnus is worked 
up into a very high fit of phrenfy, fo that he has 
not leifure to confider his fituation,. and therefore 
makes ufe of this exclamation fo common- to per- 
finns in diftrsfs. Servius underflands the palfage, 
tiiat “ even the willies of the wretched are taken 
from me, and I can here find no earth that will 
open and fwallow. me.” But this feems to be a far¬ 
fetched interpretation. Turnus, after having made 
(this inconfiflent with, immediately corrects himfelf, 
fclo. H, ' 


Meantime, by Jove’s, impulfe, Mexentius arm’d: 
Succeeding Turnus , with his ardor warm’d 
His fainting friends,, reproach’d their fhamefuli 
flight, 

Repell’d the victors, and renew’d the fight. 

Againlt their king the Tufcnn troops confoire r 
Such is their hate, and fiich their fierce dclire 
Of wilh’d revenge : on him, and him alone, 

All hands employ’d, and all their darts are thrown „• 
He, like a lofid rock by feas ijjclos’d. 

To raging winds and roaring waves oppos’d ; 

From his proud fiimmit looking down, difdains 
Their empty menace, and unmov’d remains. 

Beneath his feet fell haughty Heims dead,. 

Then Lntugus ; and Palums as he fled :• 

At Lntugus a weighty flone he flung; 

His face was flatted, and his helmet rung.. 

But Pirimus- from-behind receives his wound, 
Hamflring’d he falls, and grovels on the ground a 
His crvfl and armour from his body torn, 

Thy fhoulders, Laujus, and thy head adorn.- 
Evus and Mymns, both of Troy,, he flew, 

Mymns his birth from fair Tbeano drew: fi 
Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire,. 

The queen produc’d young Paris to his fire. 

But Paris in the Phrygian fields was Haiti, 
j: Unthinking Mymas on the Lutian plain. 

[ And as a favage boar, on mountains bred,. 

; With forefl mart, and fat’ning marlhes fed ; 

When once he fees himfelf in toils inclos’d, 

By huntfmen and their eager hounds oppus’d ; 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the wart 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’ltns from afar 
AH keep aloof, and fafely Hiout around,. 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wonnd- 
He frets and froths, eredls his bridled hide,. 

And (hakes a grove of lances from his fide 4 
Not otherwife the troops, with hate infpird- 
And juft revenge, againfl the tyrant.fir'd ; 

Tbeirr 

-> N O T E S. 

and, fenfible of his circumflances, invokes the winds- 
to drive his veflel on rocks and quickfauds-. 

+ Homer in II. 6, ver. 299, calls Theauo, Cijpis,. 
from her father CiJJeus king of Thrace; and there - 
fhe is mentioned as the wife of .in tenor. And in 
II. 16, ver- 71S, Hecuba is called the daughter of. 
Dymas- a Phrygian.. Thus Homer and Virgil do not 
agree in this matter. From hence Ruaous concludes,, 
that Thermo was not the filler of Hecuba, and that 
the Then no here mentioned is a name feigned by the - , 
poet.. 

3'B 
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Their darts with clamour at a di fiance drive. 

Ant! only keep the ianguiiVd war alive. 

Ftoni Coritus came Atron to the it;;!'.!, 

Who left i 1 i^ fpotifc betroth’d, and unconfummatc 
night. 

7 Ut fees him thro’ the fquadrons ; ; Je, 

Proud ot the purple favour' of Ins ht iiie. 

Then, as. a hun^iy lion, w ho beholds 
A gamefonie goat, w ho frilks about the folds ; 

Or be-nnv Hag that gra/.es on the plain ; 

He runs, hetoars, ho lliakcs his riling mane; 
lie grins, and opens u ide his greedy jaws. 

The prey lies panting underneath lus paws ; 

He fills his famifh'd in aw, his mouth runs o'er 
With ttnehew'd morfeF, while lie churns tlic gore : 
Mo proud Air sent.'us rufliCt on fits foes, 

And tiidl unhappy Acron overthrows : 

Stretch’d at his length, he fpurns the fwarthy ground. 
The lansc befmear’d w ith blood, lies broken in the 
w ound. 

Then with difdain the haughty victor view’d 
Or. Acs living, nor the wretch ptirltiM : 

"Nor thought the daflard’s back deferv’d a wound, 
But running gain'd th* advantage of the ground. 
Then turning fhort, he met him face to face. 

To give his victory the better grace. 

Or:As iJb, in equal iu;ht oprre f-fid : 

Mr orntius fix’d his foot upon his bread, 

And relied !.m 'e : and thus aloud he cries, 

J..o here the champion of my reods lies, 

The fields around with J-j J\rnn ring. 

And peals of Ihouts applaud the conqti’ring king 
At this the vancptifh’d, with hi? dying breath, 

Thus faintly fpoke, and prophefy’tl in death : * 

Nor thou, proud man, nnpunilh'd {halt remain : 
Like death attends thee on this fata! plain. 

‘Then, four’.v finding, thus the king reply’ll, 

For what belongs to me, let Jove provide : 

But die thou full, whatever chance cnlne : 

He faid, and from the wound the weapon drew: 

A hov'ring mid came fwimrw ng o’er itis light. 

And ft aid his eve? in everlaiting night, 

Bv CaAirus, A/rut/ ous was flam ; i 
barrator laid HyAufpts on the plain ; 


n o T e s. 

* /l";.?//. more f’nan once, makes his dying war¬ 
riors prophefy. In this he follows Homer, who 
makes the expiring Hrtlor forctel the death of Achil- 
Jes his conqueror. 

+ Vnail has been cenfurcd for not every-where 
diftinguilhing who were of the Trojan , anti who ol 
th e Latin party. Itis only obfen ing what names 
re properly Latin, —fitch as CecAicus, S aerator, Rapo, 
&X- aud what are drawn from the Greek, as Aicuthous, 


Orfcs the flrong to greater flrength mud yield: 

He, with Part! -'nitis, were by Rapo kill’d. 

Then brave AI Rijns liArrfrs flew. 

Who from Ly-a:n\ blood bis lineage drew. 

But from his headlining boric his late he found, 

Who threw his mailer as lie made a bound, L 

Tile chief alighting, 1 1 ruck him to the ground. j 
Then Ci.nius, hand to Land, on foot allitils, 

The ~Tto/ii’i links, and Ac//;./,', "s fm prevails. 

Ay is the Lycitin Hopping forth with pride. 

To ihtgle fight th.e boldcit foe delv'd. 

W horn Ti'/tun t airrus by font o eivame, 

And not bely’d his mighty father's fame. ^ 

Sahas to death the gicat Ant'on ins lent. 

But the fame fate the victor underwent ; 

Slain by A 'rains’ hand, well ikiil’d to throw 

’I lie fly ing dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow, 

"I hits equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 

By turns they quit the ground, by turns advance ; 
Victors, and vanquifh'd in the various field. 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 

The Gods from hc-av’n ftirvey the fatal ltrife. 

And mourn the miferies of human life. 

Above the reft two GoddcITcs appear 
Concern’d for each : here Venus, Juno there : 

Amidlt the crovwl infernal Ate fhakes 
Her feourge aloft, and crefl of hilfing fnakes. 

Once more the preud A'lezentius, with difdain, 
Crandifh’d hi? fpear, and rufh’d into the plain : 
Where tow’ring in themidmofl ranks he flood. 

Joke tall Orion llalking o’er the flood : § 

When with his brawny brcafl lie cuts the waves, 
fils (hottlders fcarce the topmoll billow laves. 

Or like a mountain-aft), whofe toots are fpread. 
Deep fix’d in earth, in clouds he hides his head. 

The Ti-rjan prince beheld him from afar, 

And datmtlefs undertook the doubtful war. 

Collected iu his llrength, and like a rock, 

Poi/.’don liis bafe, Alezcntius flood tlic fhock. 

He flood, and mcafuring firll with careful e;cs. 

The I'pacc Itis fpear could reach, aloud he cries ; 

My flrong right hand, and fivord, ailifl my Ilroke ; 

(I hofe only Gods, A.fezen/ius will inv ok cj 

II is 


N o T k s. 

HyAafpcs, Parthenius, See ."and the confufion is eafily 
removed. This is a new proof that the Trojan 
tongue was derived from the Grreian. 

^ By mentioning Valerus, the poet pays a compli¬ 
ment to the noble Valerian family. The famous 
Poplicola was of this houfe. 

§ There is great majelly and fublimity in this fi¬ 
gure of Orion, (talking thro' tlic waves ; u»d it is 
not boriovvcd from Homer. 
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His armour from tlic Try tin pirate torn, 

Bv my triumphant Laujus fliall be worn. 

He laid, and with his utmoft force he threw 
The maify fpear. which, hilling as it flew. 

Reach’d the celettial lhicld that Hop’d the courfe ; 
But glancing thence, the yet-unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt 
The fide and bowels fam'd Autb'j’rs fix’d. 

Anthores had from Argos travell’d far : 

■Aliit/es’ iiiend, and brother of the war: 

Till tir’d with toils, fair Italy he chofe,- 
And in Plunder's palace fought repole : 

Now falling by another wound, his eyes 
l~le calls to heav’n, on Argos thinks, and dies. 

The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 

The Afield gave way: thro’ treble plates it went 
Of (olid brats, of linen trebly roil’d, 

And three bull-hides which round the buckler 
roll’d ; 

AU thefe it pafs’d, rcfiftlcfs in the cotirfe, 
Tranfpierc’d his thigh-, and fpent it’s dying force. 
The gaping wound gufh’d out a crimfon flood ; 

The Try an , glad with fight of hoftile blood, 

His faulchion drew, to clofer fight addrefs’d, 

And with new force his fainting foe opprefs’d. 

His father’s peril Laujus view’d with grief, 

He figh’d, he wept, he ran to his relief. * 

And here, heroic youth, ’tis here I mull 
To thy immortal memory be juft ; 

And ling an a£t fo noble and to new, 

Pofterity will fcarce believe ’tis true. 

Pain’d with his wound, and ufelefs for the fight. 
The father fought to Cave himfelf bv (light: 
■Incumber’d, flow lie drag’d the Ijxar along. 

Which pierc’d his thigh, and in hi.- buckkr bung. 


N O T K h. 

* This alludes to a circnmftance in the Roman 
Yiiftory. Sctpio AJr'canui, when he was but levcn- 
teen years old, protected 11is father in tb.is manner ; 
nor did he retreat 1111 he had received twenty-aiul-ll- 
ven w«unds. Thus l irg:!, in Luttfui. wry artifici¬ 
ally gives tis an adumbration of a great atchicvement 
of one of his countrymen. 

+ Pallas is overcome and finin bv Turnur , and 
■Laujus by ALncr.s. Tlufc voting princes were equal 
in valour; but there is a wide difference betwixt the 
bravery of their conqnetors. Turr.us eagerly fecks 
the combat, bond fully challenges and infidts his 
youthful enemy, who appeared in the field of battle 
for the firll time. He willies r.n’nni/cr himfelf was 
i>'refent, that he might murder the for. before the fa¬ 
ther's eyes. This is the courage and behaviour ol 
£ 


The pious vonth, refolv’d on death below j 

The liited (word, fprings forth to fare tl;e foe ; c 
Proteets his parent, and prevents the blow. I 

Shouts ol applaufe ran tinging thro’ tb.e field, 

I o fee the fin, the anquilh’d father fhieid : 

All fir’d with gru’iotr- indignation firm. , 

And with all uni ol darts, at did.tine art e 
f lie Tr.jau e:iiit fwho lu ! d at bay from lar. 

On lus l uUanian orb lutfain'd the war. 

As when thick bail comes rattling in the wind, 
The ploughman, puftbnger, and lab’ring lend 
for fheller to the neigli’u ring covert fly , 

Or, hous'd, or fale in hollow cavern- lie; 

But that o’erblown, when beav’n above ’em Indies"., 
Return to travel, and renew their toil,; 

Ain cm thus o’ervv helm’d on cv’rv fide, A 

The florin ot darts, undaunted, J \1 abide ; 

And tlms to Laujus loud with friendly threat’niug ■ 
cry’d. j 

Why wilt thou rufh to certain death, and rage" x 
In rafli attempts, beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Nor thus forborn 
The youth deli 11 s, but with infulting (corn 
Provokes theling’ring prince: whole patience tir’d. 
Gave place, and all his bread with fury fir’d. 

For now the fates prepar’d their (happen'd (heers ; 
And lifted higli the flaming fvvord appears. 

Which full defeending, with a frightful lvvay, "J 
Thro’ fhieid and cor'flct forc’d th’ impetuous way, !► 
And buried deep in his fair bofom lay. J 

The purple dreams thro’ tfie thin armour Drove, 

And dretiih’d th’ embruider'd coat Ins mother 
wove: + 

And life at length f trfook his heaving heart, 

Loth from fo fwcet a manlion to deiieri. 

But 

N O "1 t >. 

an Atbliics. .'Lucas is wry far from attacking Laujus 
in tb.is manner, when he expeies h.itnfclf for the 
fake of Ills lather. On the. contrary, he would 
fain (live his life; he begs him to re lire from the 
combat; tells Itim hi, tcmiernels tot his father ilvV- 
Trmi.is, wiUTring on Ins defiruction ; and does not 
attack him with cagemels and fury, till lie finds hitn- 
felf obliged to kill him in his owe, defence, This 
anger is vvorthv of A'ue.u, and is the proper cha¬ 
racter and behaviour of an hero more brave than 
Turnus, but more pious than valiant. The extreme 
danger with which he fees hitnfelf fiirrotindcJ, does 
not hinder him from admiring the filial affection ol 
an enemy, who Would willingly deftrov him. 

J The introducing his mother in this artful man¬ 
ner, produces a very aftciting pathos. 
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But when, with blood, and palenefs all o’erfpread, 
The pious prince beheld young Ltv.tfus dead ; 

He griev'd, he wept, the light an image brought 
Oftiis own filial love ; a fadly plealing thought.* 

'J hen fl retch'd his hand to hold him up, and faid. 
Poor hap’-.Ts youth 1 what praifes can be. paid 
To love fo great, to Inch tranlccndent flore 
Or earthly worth, and fure prefage of more! 

Accept whate’er JEneas can afford, 

L.ytouch’d thy arms, untaken be thy fword: 

And all tiiat pleas'd thee living. Hill remain 
Inviolate, and i'aercd to the flaki. 

N o T e s. 

* The contrail of character between L/mfits and 
Ids father, is very ILriking. We arc forrv fo good a 
youth (hould have fo impious a fatlier. How heroic 
are the fentiments of /Eneas on the death of this 
young prince! The patrice pictatis imago, may'mean, 
that lie is moved by confldering how he himfelf 
fhould' he affected, if the fame thing fbould happen 
to A/canius : or it may have relpedt to the piety of 
the Inn to tile parent; and then, JEneas js moved 
with the dutiful behaviour of Laij'us to Mezentius, 
rcfi-tnbling his own to Anchifes. 

f It has been a question, whether or no it is con¬ 
fident with decorum, for the hero to give teftimony 
of himfelf, and boalt as he does like wile in rhe firit 
book, where the poet makes him fay, I am the pious 
/Eneas. And there may be found perhaps fume 
other pnfiages like this, to ail which we think it ne- 
cellary to anfwcr once for.all, as it is but one quef- 
tion. We fay then, that thefe forms of fpcaking 
are not contrary to decorum, as fome imagine ; and 
that there are fome circnmflances, where, without 
boafiing, a man of honour may give tiiat teflimony 
of himfelf, which is due to him. This advantage is 
particular to heroes, who, being elevated above the 
Common rank of men, ought to have fentiments 
•agreeable to that elevation. What is neceffary, is, 
that they fhould fpcak the truth, and that- time and 
place fhould require them to do fo. For there is no 
doubt, but that in tiie pa'Tagc of book i, wile re 
/Eneas is reprefented overwhelm’d with misfortune, 
bewildered in a dci'ert, and wandering in an unknown 
country, there is no doubt we fay, that the pcet 
makes life of it with d'gnity, to fhew by the dif-. 
•courfe which he puts into his hero’s mouth, that 
misfortune cannot debafe his fentiments. There is 
a certain greatnefs in ufing it thus ; and in this laft 
example, we may an Twer befides, that the hero who 
has juft performed inch brave exploits, and in the 
whole courfe of the poem is fenfible that lie is fo 
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I Thy body on thy parents I beftow, 1 

To reft thy foul, at leaft if fhadows know, 

Or have a fenfe of human things below. J 

There to thy fellow-ghofts with glory tell, 

Twas by the great /Eneas’ hand I fell.T 
With this his diltant friends he beckons near, 

( Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear : 

Himfelf affifts to lift him from the ground, j; 

! With clotted locks, and blood that well’d from out 
the wound. 

Meantime his father, now no father, flood, 

I And wafil'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood : 

_ Opp refs’d 

N «• t E s. 

highly elevated above other men, fhould from thence 
conceive great ideas of himfelf. Camilla, in book 
j n, having killed Oricnthus, a famous hunter, infults- 
I his death, and comforts him neverthelefs with the- 
S honour of dying from her hand, as JEncas does the 
{ fon of Mezentius. Thefe fentiments have fome— 
I thing of a poetical enthufiufm in them ; and if poets 
I are allowed to boaft of thcmfelves, this liberty may 
well be allowed- their heroes. Quintilian allows, 
poets this privilege; and indeed, provided the 
manner in which, the poet expreilcs himfelf be ele¬ 
gant and noble, an expert critic will never find fault 

i with him. Montague fays, upon the fame principle,- 
a great man may fpeak what is true of himfelf, when', 
there is no reafon to fufpect him of ailedfation ; and' 
blames ’Tacittts for faying, “It was at a time when* 
I was praetor, which I fay without vanity.” Mon— 
iagne perhaps, as being a G-afcon, thinks that a iran-. 
ought not to make any fcruple of fpeaking of his 
good fortune : he fays, that fo great a man as Taci¬ 
tus ought not to have made ufe of this corrective; 
and that he ought not to have imagined there could' 
be any vanity in faying what was true, though to 
his own advantage, fince it was necefliiry to bring it 
asan infiance by the cir.cumflanccs of. his difeourfe.., 
It is only affectation therefore which makes boaflirg. 
improper in perfons of lower conditions. On the 
contrary, there is fometimes a magnanimity in pub-- 
iifhing what a man has moll meritorious,.either be¬ 
longing to himfelf, or his anceftors;. that is to fay,, 
when our enemies, or adverfe fortune, have lowered 
us; and above all, when a man fays-nothing that is- 
not true : Cuch are the charms of truth, that fhe even, 
gives a value to words which might be fufpedted of 
oftenration! So much liberty does a noble courage- 
aflume, when it takes her for a guide in all it’s ac¬ 
tions. 

J Virgil's com!lift is admirable, with regard to the 
difference of character difeovered by Turnus and. 

JEneas. 
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©pprefs’d. with anguifh, panting, and o’erfpent, 

His fainting limbs againlt an oak he leant. * 

A bough his brazen helmet did fuflain, 

His heavier arms lay fcattcr’d on the plain : 

A chofen train of youth around him ftand,. 

His drooping head was refted-on his hand : 

His grifly beard his penlive bol'om fought, 

And all on Laufus ran his relllcfs thought..t 
Careful, concern’d his danger to prevent, 

He much inquir’d, and many a meffage font- 
To warn him from the held : alas ! in vain ; 
Behold his mournful followers bear him ilain : 

O’er his broad lhield Hill gufh’d the yawning wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along the ground. 

Far off he heard their cries, .far off divin’d... 

The dire event with a foreboding mind.. 

N O T' E S. 

/Eneas in killing Pallas and Laufus: The bravery 
which Turnus exerts in fighting -with Pallas, . is 
equal to that of /Eneas in c mquering Laufus. But 
the valour of the Trojan is accompanied with good¬ 
nature and gentlenels ; that of the Rutulian with 
hard-heartednefs and cruelty. Turnus feeks out Pal¬ 
las, while Laufus falls into the. hands of /Eneas. 
Turnus exclaims, that thedehinies had referved PaP 
l&s- for himfelf ; but /E«r<7r,.confcious of the inequa¬ 
lity of the combat, cries out to the young Laufus, 
“ Why wilt thou rufli to certain death ?” Pallas is 
afraid of Turnus, which is one reafon why he fhould 
have fpared him; whereas, in the prefence of /Eneas, 
LauJus behaves with fo forward and menacing a fpi- 
rit, that /Eneas is obliged to fight him againft his own 
will. Turnus infults his wounded’ antagonift : I 
will give an account to your father, fays he, of your 
behaviour and abilities. /Eneas compatlionates Lau- 
j fits for the misfortune which he had drawn on him¬ 
felf by his own obftinacy. The Rutulian returns 
the body of Pallas to his father,. on no other ac¬ 
count than to diftrefs the good old king : but the 
Trojan returns the body of Laufus to be buried 
among his anceftors. Turnus takes away Pallas' s 
belt ; but j.Eneas fuffers aW Lai fits’$ arms to remain 
with him. This is an achievement of the fame na¬ 
ture : the polite courage of /Eneas. is oppofed to the 
cruel behaviour of Turnus. 

* This is a fine fubjedl for the canvafs. The 
mixture of martial and palloral circumltances is 
highly beautiful. What a noble principal figure 
•would this old tyrant make,.reclined, among:his at¬ 
tendants, at the trunk of a large oak on the banks of 
airiver, with the utmoft anguifh and defpair in his 
countenance.; and yer, at the fame time, ieeming to 
receive feme refreshment from the coolnefs of the 
Ho.. 11-. 


With duft he fprinkled firfl: his hoary head, ~) 
Then both his lifted hands to heav’n he i 
fpread ; ; 

Lafl the dear, corps embracing, thus he faid. J 
What joys, alas ! could.this frail being g:ve, 

That I have been fo covetous to live? 
i To -fee my fon, andfuch a fon, refign 
His life a ranfom for preferring mine ? ± 

And am I tlien preferv’d, and art thou loll ? 
How.much too dear has that redemption cod ! 

’Tis now my bitter banifhmcnt 1 feel ; 

Tliis is a wound too deep for time to heal. 

My guilt thy growing virtucs:did defame. 

My blacknels blotted thy unblemifir’d name. 

• Chac'd from a throne, abandon’d, and exil'd 
For foul mifdeeds, were puni fitments too mild : 

I ow’d! 

NOTES. ~ 

iliore ; his helmet hung on the boughs, .and the red 
of his armour fcattered, confnfedly, around him ! 
We are pleafcd to find fome parental tendernefs in 
Mezentius, whom we liave hitherto looked upon as - 
a mofl unnatural monfler. 

i + The ftrong paternal love of' Mezentius finely 
foftens his .favage charadler. There is no perfon, . 
j probably, however vicious and depraved, but who 
hath fomei fpark of virtue, and fome good qualities 
in his heart. The furious and inexorable Achilles 
is endowed with generofity, the warmed fricndfhip, . 
and a noble contempt of death. And it has been 
. obferved,. that Milton would not paint the devil : 
without fome moral virtues: he lias -not only valour 
and conduct, but even compaflionate concern : 

Thrice he eflay’d, and thrice, in fpite of fcorn. 

Tears, fuch as angels weep, in grief, burft forth.. 

B. i. 619,. 

Upon thefe principles we cannot defend fuch a cha¬ 
racter as Sbakefpeare’s Richard III. as proper for the ■ 
fiage :. but much more faulty is the few's character 
in the Merchant of Venice-; who is cruel without 11c- 
cellity. Thefe are not pictures of human creatures, . 
and are.beheld, with horror and deteflation. Man is 
ofa mixed nature virtue and vice alternately pre¬ 
vailing; it being as difficult to find a perfon tho¬ 
roughly vicious, as thoroughly virtuous. 

+ . This fpeech of. Mezaitius, . over iiis foil’s dead • 
body, is perhaps as fine a piece ol pathos as any in • 
our poet. It is highly aggravated by the confeuion • 
of his guilt. Tiie pangs of the exile, .and. of the-• 
chikllcfs father, at .once ruih upon hifn. The one 
is awakened and augmented by the other. How¬ 
ever, revenge foon rcaffumes it's ilation in his vio¬ 
lent temper ; and, notwithilanding his wound, he... 
refoiutely marches out to meet /Eneas. 
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1 ow’d my people thefe, and from their hate. 

With lefs refentment could have borne my fate. 
And yet I live, and yet fuftain the fight 
Of luited men, and of more hated light : 

But will not long. With that he rais’d from 
g -oimd 

Tils fainti ng 1, mbs that dagger’d with his wound. 
Yet with a mind refolv’d, and unappal’d 
With pains or perils, for his courier call’d 
Well-mouth'd, well-muna g’d, whom himfelfdtd"^ 
died:, _ v 

With daily care, and mounted with fuecefs 5 •* 

lib aid in arms, his ornament in peace. J 

Soothing h:s courage with a gentle flroke, 

The deed leem’d fenfiblc, wliile thus he fpoke. 

O Rkselms, we have liv’d too long for me, * 

(If life and long were terms that could agree) 

This day thou either fhalt bring back the head. 

And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead : 

’This day thou either ihalt revenge my woe 
For murder’d Laitfus , on his cruel foe ; 

Or if inexorable fate deny 

Our conqueft, with thy conquer’d tnader die* 

For after fiich a lord, I reft fecure, 

Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojan load en¬ 
dure. + 

He faid : and ftrait th’ officious courfer kneels 
To take his wonted weight. His hands he fills 
With pointed jav’lins : on his head he lac’d 
His glitt’ring helm> which terribly was grac’d 
With waving horfe-hair, nodding from afar ; 

Then fpur’d his thund’ring fteed amidft the war. 
Love, anguifh, wrath, and griefj tomadnefs wrought, 
Defpair, and fecret ftiame, and confcious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab’ring foul opprefs’d, J 
Roll'd in his eyes, and rag’d within his breaft. 


NOTES. 

* An hero of a different charaifter would have in¬ 
voked the alfiftance of the Gods, in this adventure ; 


Then loud he call’d JEneas thrice by name. 

The loud repeated voice to glad JEneas came. 

Great Jove, he faid, and the'far-ihooting God, 

Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. § 

He fpokc no more, but haften’d, void of fear, 

And threaten’d with his long protended fpear. 

To whom Mrzen/’us thus. Thy vaunts are vain, 
My Laitfus lies extended on the plain : 

He’s loft ! thy conqueft is already won, 

The wretched fire is murder’d in the fon. 

Nor fate I fear, but all the Gods defy, J| "J 

Forbear thy threats, my bus'ncfs is to die ; j- 

But firft receive this parting legacy. J 

He faid ; and ftrait a whirling dart he font: 

Another after, and another went. 

Round in a fpacious ring he rides the field, 1 

And vainly plies th’ impenetrable fhield ; h 

Thrice rode he round, and thrice JEneas wheel’d, J . 
Turn’d as he turn’d ; the golden orb withftood 
The ftrokes ; and bore about an iron wood. 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown. 

Still to defend, and to defend alone : 

To wrench the darts which in his buckler light. 
Urg’d, and o’er-labour’d in unequal fight: 

At length refold'd, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temple of the warrior horfe. 

Juft where the ltroke was aim’d, th’ unerring fpear 
Made way, and flood transfix’d thro’ either ear. 
Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright, . ■ 
The wounded fteed ctirvets ; and rais’d upright. 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. 

Down comes the rider headlong from his height. 

His horie came after with unwieldy weight; 

And flound’ring forward,- pitching on his head. 

His lord’s incumber’d flioulder overlaid. 

. ___Froni 

NOTES. 

leaft fpark of virtue; for as the mod virtuous 
man has his vices, fo the moft vicious man has his 


but Mezentius, as an atheift, addrefles, and puts all 
his confidence in, his horfe, 

+ However a mere modern may be facetious Up¬ 
on the ab'furdity of a man’s making a fpeech to his 
horfe ; Urgil very judicioiifly imitates Homer in this 
particular. And to juftify it we need not recur (as 
liraie do) to the ancient opinion of the Metempfj- 
cbofis ; fince the thing is not only beautiful in poetry, 
but agreeable to fadt. Many a man has made a 
fliort fpeech to his horfe, nay to his fword, or the 
like ; as Turnus in the 12th book does to his fpear. 

J This cruel king is not without his virtues ; we 
are here almoft apt'to pity him. No character 
fhoQld be painted Uniformly vile: perhaps there is 
no liich thing in nature as a monfter without the 
5 


virtues. 

This addrefs of JEneas to the Gods is a fine 
eontraft to the impiety of Mczentius, who acknow- 
leges no^other divinity than his own arm. It is to 
be obferved, that this prayer is very fliort; the pre- 
ferice of a furious enemy would not permit him to 
fay more. 

| Mczentius is fuppofed to' defy the Gods, fo far 
as to Cay, If there were any Gods, and if they were' 
here, I would not fpare them ; i. e. I would attack 
them, as I do thee. 

He reared himfelf upon his hinder feet, and 
then again fprung foreward upon his fore-feet, and 
fo tumbled upon his face. Ruceus fuppbfes calcibus 
to be meant of his hinder feet ; and it may be fo, 

' though 
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From cither hod the mingled ill outs, and cries. 
Of Trojans and Rutiilians rend the (kies : 

JEneas haft’ning, -wav’d his fatal fword 
High o’er his head, with this reproachful word : 
Now, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce difdain 
Of proud Mexcntius, and the lofty (train ? 

Struggling, and wildly (taring on the (kies. 
With fcarce recover’d fight, he thus replies. 

Why thefe infulting words, this wade of breath. 
To fouls undaunted, and fecure of death i 
"’Tis no diflionour for the brave to die. 

Nor came I here with hope of victory : 

Nor a(k I life, nor fought with that defign i 
As I had us’d my fortune, ufe thou thine. 


NOTES. 

though it is not neceffary; and we rather underhand- 
it. of the other: becaufe the pofition of the words 
feems to require itand the idea is better to fup- 
pofehim pawihg in the air with his fore feet, 

* Notwithstanding Afezcntius’s former contempt 
of all religious rites, his praying to EEneas for 
fepulture is highly natural. We fee every day the 
mod refolute and hardened change their opinions 
and language at the hour of death ; To natural is it 
for man to acknowledge the power of a deity in fpite 
of hinrfelf; and fo difficult is it intireiv to efface the 
firft impredions of religion. We fhould likewife 
remember, that the ancients thought it was the fe¬ 
vered misfortune to be deprived of the rites of burial: 
as we have feen in the indanee of PaUnurus, and 
Which might be proved from a thoufand paffages 
femong the ancients. The lad aft of the tragedy of 


My dying foh contrafted no fuch band ; 

Ti'.e gilt is hateful from his murd’rer’s hand. 

For this, this onlv favour let me die, - 
If pity.can to conquer’d foes, be due ; 

Refufe it not: but let my body liave 
The lad retreat of human hind, a grave.* 

Too well 1 know th’ infulting people’s bate ; 
Proteit me from their vengeance after fate 
This refuge for my poor remains provide, J 

And lay my much-lov’d Latifus by my tide : '. 

He faid, and to the fword his throat apply’d. J 
The crimfon dream didain’d his arms around, 

And the dtfdamfui foul came ruffling thru’ the 
wound. 


.NOTES. 

Euripides may, at fird fight, appear to be, in Come 
meafure, afeititious, as well as the lad of the Ajax 
of Sophocles, if the reader does not frequently redeft 
on what we have before infatuated, that not to he 
buried was by the ancients edeemed a more dreadful 
punldtment than death itfelf. Hence it came to 
pafs, that the death of the heroes of the theatre 
were, by no means, a lufficient unravelling of the 
plot: It was neceflary to add the honours or want 

of fepulture to render the aftion complete. And 
this, without doubt, gives us a key to all the an¬ 
cient denoiiemens both of epic poetry, as in Homer's 
defeription of -the funeral rites for Hector and Pa~ 
troclus ; and of tragedy likewife, as in the Ajax, the 
Phoenicians, and many others ; the unravcllings of 
whofe plots will always difpleafe-, if we forget the 
principles and notions received by antiquity-. 
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A- R G U M- E- N- T. 

/Eneas ereSls a- trophy: of the fpoi/s of Mezentius ; grants a truce for burying the dead; and fends home this- 
body . of Pallas with great folemnity\ Latinus calls a council to propofe offers . of peace to /Eneas, which 
occajions great animojily betwixt Turnns aud Drances: hi the mean time there is a Jharp engagement- of 
the- borfe ; wherein Camilla .fignalizes herfelfs is killed: and the .Latin-troops, are entirely defeated. 


S CARCE had the refy morning rais’d her head T 
Above the waves, and left her vvat’ry bed 
The pious chief, .whom double.cares attend.. 

For his- unbury’d foIdlers, and his friend ;. 

________ - -| 

* This book is adorned with the epifode of Ca¬ 
milla , as the ninth is with that , of Nifus and Eur.ya- 
lus. There are but few books, which are intirely 
taken up in relating the affairs belonging, to the 
main fubjefl; but we may obferve how thefe orna¬ 
ments differ the one from the other. Indeed, all the 
books have, for the molt part, one circumftance com¬ 
mon to all; the firft, fixth, feventhj and eighth, ex— 
eepted ; that is, fays Scaliger, they conclude with a 
death. Some fuppofe, that this was donedefigncdly 
by the poet; and others, that fuch a diftribution came 
by chance, and that Pirgil died without determining 
how to begin his books. However*, one. may .well 
judge, for example, that he intended to begin -, his 
fecond book, with the recital of taking Troy; but it 
is by no means certain, that he had. determined to 
begin all the other books withthofe very verfes which 
we now read- at their feveral beginnings.. As to 
each book’s ending with a remarkable de. th, we 
content ourfelves with obferving, that they have no 
refemblance the one with the other.- For if the fe¬ 
cond book ends with the death of Creufa, it- is eafy 
tp fee, that the death of Ahchifcs, which.ends.-the 


Yet'firfl.to heav’n perform’d a victor’s' vows: 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs : 

Then on a riling ground.the trunk he plac’d ; 

Which with the fpoils of his dead foe he grac’d. 

! ____ Th e- 

NOTES. 

third, has no relation-either to her death, or to that 
of Dido at the end of the fourth,.and kill lefs to Pa-* 
linurus’s death, with which the fifth is ended. Be- 
fides, one may obferve, that thefe four deaths, def-- 
cribed in the firlt parted' the poem, have no refem- - 
blance with thofe which happen in the. fecond^-. 

I namely, that of Mezentius, Camilla, and Turnus. . 

And thefe latter, though very near each . other both • 

! in time and place, and by the fubjedl-which renders 
them alike, are ftill fo diverfified by .the manner in . 
■which they are. deferibed, that one cannot fufficient- 
ly admire the poet’s art. The three lafl books, . 
-which are entirely of war and -combats, prove what • 
we advance r.*and it is very difficult not to fall into 
the contrary fault, from the refemblance of .warlike 
adlions which muff necefTarily be deferibed. The 
harangues of Turnus and Drances, the lamentation 
of Evandcr and ‘glincas on- the death of -Pallas, the 
.little hiftory-of Camilla, the attack of her cavalry 
compared fo happily to the flux -and reflux of the 
fea; and laflly, the general defeat of the Latins: after : 

I the death of Camilla ; all thefe, we fay, are inimi- 
table pictures. And when we confider how many . 

excellent.. 
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The coat of arms by proud Mezen tins worn. 

Now 011 a naked drag in triumph boi ne. 

Was hung on high ; and glitter’d from afar: 

A trophy Tacred to the God of war. 

Above his arms, fix’d on the lcaflefs wood. 

Appear’d his plumy crefl, befmear’d with blood; 

Id is brazen buckler on the left was feen ; 

Truncheons of fliiver’d lances hung between : 

And on the right was plac’d his corllet, bor’d ; 

And to the.neck was ty’d his unavailing fword. 

A crowd of chiefs inclofe the godlike man: 

Who thus, confpicuous in the midlt, began. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuc- 
cel's : 

The greater part perform’d, ate’nieve the lefs. 

Now follow chearful to the trembling town ; 

Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won. 

Fear it no more: for fierce Mezcntius lies. 

As the firfl-fruits of war, a facrifice. 

Turnus (hall fall extended on the plain ; 

And in this omen is already flain. 

Prepar’d in arms, purfue your happy chance : 

That nonq_unwarn’d, may plead his ignorance: 

And I, at heav’n’s appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. 

Meantime the rites and fun’ral pomps prepare. 

Due to your dead companions of the war : * 

The lad refpedt the living can beflow, 

To fltield their fhadows front contempt below. 

That conquer’d earth be their’s for which they 
fought; 

And which for us with their own blood they bought. 
But firfl the corps of our unhappy friend. 

To the faid city of Evandcr fend : 

_r ~ NOTES, 

excellent paflages arc to be found in thefe lad three- 
books, we cannot podibly imagine how the learned 
M. Guyet could think they were not written by Fir- 
pew of the learned are of his opinion. It 
may be ^ranted, that the verfification of thefe lad 
books is°not fo clofe and pred, as that of the former. 
—But we do not know whether one might not 
affirm, that tfi8* fubjeffl-matters which they contain, 
are not more diverting, and at lead more accommo¬ 
dated to our prefent manners. Actions of valour, 
and wonder-s of the fword, and different incidents, 
extremely delight the reader, who loves to fee con¬ 
tinual changes of fortune: and it is this which the 
authors of romances of chivalry perpetually aim at: 
but this mud be determined by the reader. 

■* It was a cudom among the Romans, never to 
facrifice when they were polluted with the rites of 
burial: but if it fo happened that any one died, and 

No. 12. 


j Who not inglorious in his age’s bloom, 

Was hurry’d hence by too feverc a doom. 

Thus, weeping while he (poke, he took his way. 
Where, now in death, lamented Pallas lay : + 

Acoetcs watch’d the corps ; whofe youth deferv’d 
The father's trud, and now the fon he ferv’d 
With equal faith, but lefs aufpicious care : 

Th’ attendants of the flain his lorrows lharc. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear, 

And mourning matrons with difhevelPd hair. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raife a cry 
All beat their breads, and echoes rend the Iky. 

They rear his drooping forehead from the ground: 
But when Aincas view’d the grifly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bofom bore. 

And the fair flefli diRain’d with purple gore ; 

Fil’d, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor’d fo lad a light, then thus began. 

1 Unhappy youth ! when fortune gave the red 
Of all my wiflies, die refus’d the bed ! 

She came ; but brought not thee along, to blefs 
My longing eyes, and fhare in my fuccefs : 

She grudg’d thy fafe return, the triumphs due 
To profp’rous valour, in the public view. 

Not thus I promis’d, when my father lent 
Thy ncedlefs fuccour with a fad confent; 

Embrac’d me parting for th’ Etrurian land. 

And fent me to poffefs a large command. 

He warn’d, and from his own experience told. 

Our foes were warlike, difciplin’d and bold : 

And now perhaps, in hopes of thy return. 

Rich odours on his loaded altars burn; 

While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To fend him back his portion of the war ; 

____ A bloody 

not c s. 

there was at the fame time a neccffity of perform¬ 
ing a facrifice, the friends of the deceafed always 
drove to go through with the facrifice, before thev 
buried him. Thus, when it was told to Horatius 
Puhiillus, while he was confecrating the capital, 
that his fon was dead, he cried out. Cadaver Jit; nor 
would he engage in his funeral, till he had finifhed 
the confecration. According to this cudom, /Eneas 
is here introduced paying his vows to heaven, before 
he celebrates the fcpuhuru of Pallas, and his com¬ 
panions. 

+ The Greeks, as well as the Italians, placed their 
dead in the porches of their houfes. . 

X At the appearance of -Eneas their grief and la¬ 
mentations are renewed ; a circumflance imitated by 
Statius Theh. b. 6, ver. -4.2. It was a ceremony 
among the ancients, to renew their lamentations at 
the approach of a king, qr perfon of diltinflion.. 
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A bloody breathlefs body: which can owe 
No farther debt, but to the pow’rs b-low. 

The wretched father, ere.his race is run, 

Shall view the fun’ral honours of his foil. 

Thefe are my triumphs of the Latum war ; 

Fruits of my plighted faith, and boalled care. 

And vet, unhappy (ire, thou (halt not fee 
A fon, whole death di(grac'd his apeeftry ; 

Thou (lialt not blufh, oid man, however griev’d : 
Thy Putins no dilhonell wound receiv’d.* 

He tly’d no death to make thee wifii, too late. 

Thou hadft not liv’d 10 lee his Ihameful fate. 

But what a champion has th’ Aufonian coaft. 

And what a friend half thou, A/caniiis, loft! 

Thus having mourn’d, he gave the word around. 
To raife the breathlefs body from the ground ; 

And cholic a thoufand iiorfe, the llow’r of all 
Kis warlike troops - , to wait the funeral: 

To bear him hack, and (hare Evatidcr's grief; 

(A well-becoming, but a weak relief.) 

Of oaken twigs they twill an cafy bier ; 

Then on their (boulders tile fad burden rear. 

The body on this rural herfe is borne, 

Screw'd leaves and fun’ral greens the bier adorn. 

All pale he lies, and looks a lovely fiow’r, 

New cropt by virgin hards to drefs the bow’r : 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below. 

No more to mother earth or the green ftent (hall 
owe. 

Then two fair veils, of wondrous weak and coft. 
Of purple woven, and with gold embed’d. 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought. 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 

One veil array’d the corps, and one they Ipread 
O’er his clos'd eyes, and wrap’d around liis head: 
That when the yellow hair in flame fhould fall, 

The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 


NOTES. 

* The matrons of Lacicdatmon, when they receiv¬ 
ed the news that their fons were Haiti in battle, were 
wont to come forth, and infpecl their wounds, both 
before and behind ; and when they found the greater 
number was before, they conduced the bodies of 
their children to the monuments of their anceftors, 
with great folemnity, and a kind of Hern pride in 
their countenances : but if they perceived any wounds 
behind, weeping and blufhing for fbame, they de¬ 
parted with the utrnoft fecrecy, leaving the dead 
bodies to be interred in the common feptilchre;■ or 
carried them away by Health, to be privately buried 
at home. 

+ Human facrlfices were common on thefe occa- 
fions among the ancients. 


Belides, the fpoils of foes in battle (lain, 

When he deicended on the Latian plain : 

Arms, trappings, horfes, by the herfe he led 
In long array, (th’ achievements of the dead.) 

Then, pinion’d with their hands behind, appear 
Th’ unhappy captives, marching in the rear : t 
Appointed oiT’nngs in the vidlor’s name. 

To fprinkle with their blood, the ftin’ral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are borne ; 

Gantlets and helms, their loaded hands adorn; 

And fair inferiptions fix’d, and titles read 
Of Latian leaders conquer’d by the dead. 

Slavics on Jus pupil’s corps attends, 

With feeble Heps; fupported by his friends : 

Pauling at ev’ry pace, in farrow drown'd. 

Betwixt their arms he finks upon the ground.. 
Where grov’ling, while he lies in deep defpair,. 

Fie beats his bread, and rends his hoary hair. 

The champion’s chariot next is feen to roll, 
Befmear’d with hoftile blood, and honourably foul. 
To clofc the pomp, AEthon, the fteed of Hate, 

Is led, the fun’rals of In’s lord to wait. 

Stripp’d of his trappings, with a fullen pace $ 

He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his 
face. 

The lance of Pcdlas, and th e crimfon creft, 

Are borne behind ; the vidlor fe iz’d the reft. § 

The march begins: the trumpetshoarlly found. 

The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 

Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horfe. 

To PuUnntcan tow’rs direct their courfe, 

In long proccflion rank’d ; the pious chief 
Stop’d in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 

The public care, he faid, which war attends,. 
Diverts our prefent woes, at lead fufpe.nds : 

Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell; 

Hail holy relics, and a luft farewcl 1 || 

__ He , 

N O T E S. 

t This is a mod affccling image. It is drawn 
from Iliad [J, where Achilles’s horfes weep for their 
mailer. Arijlottc and Pliny inform us, that thefe 
animals often lament their mailers when killed in 
battle, and even Hied tears for them. TEH an reports, 
tbe fame of elephants, when they are carried from 
their native country. 

§ This is artfully introduced : the poet takes care 
to remind us, that fome of Pallas' s infignia remain¬ 
ed with Turnus, which afterwards proved fo fatal to 
him. 

|| The fentiments of this farewel-fpeech have a 
noble fimplicity ; the concifenefs of it is admirable, 
and highly proper to the occafion. With what de» 
teflation does this pious prince fpeak of war ! 
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He faid no more, but inly though he' mourn’d. 
Retrain'd his tears, and to the camp return’d. 

Now luppliants, from Laurcntum fent, demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand. 

Obteft his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their llain. 

They plead, that none thofe common rites deny 
To conquer’d foes, that in fair battle die. 

All caufe of hate was ended in their death ; 

Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. 

A king, they hop’d, would hear a king’s requeft : 
Whofe foil he once was call’d, and once his guelt. 

Their fuit, which was too juft to be deny’d. 
The hero grants, and farther thus reply’d : 

CD Laticm princes, how fevere a fate 
In caulelefs quarrels has involv’d your ftate! 

And arm’d againft an unoffending man. 

Who fought your friendlhip ere the war began ! 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give. 

Not only for the flain, but thofe who live. 

I caine not hither but by heav’n’s command. 

And fent by fate to (hare the Lallan land. 

Nor wage I wars unjuft: ; your king deny’d 
My proffer’d friendlhip, and my promis’d bride. 
Left me for Turnus ;Turnus then thould try 
His caufe.in arms, to conquer or to die. 

My right and his are in dilpute : the flain - 
Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 

In equal arms let us-alone contend ;'- r 

And let him yanquilli, whom his fates befriend. 

This is the way, fo tell him, to-polfefs 

The royal virgin, and reftore the peace. . 

Bear this my mclfage back ; with ample leave 
That your flain friends may fun’ral rites receive. 

Thus having faid, th’ ambalfadors amaz’d, + 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz’d : 
Drances, their chief, who harbour’d in his breaft 
Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profefs’d, 

Broke filence firft, aiufto the godlike man. 

With graceful a&ion bowing, thus began: 

Atifpicious prince,.in arms a mighty name,. 

But yet whofe actions far tranfeend your lame: 
Would I. your juftice or your force exprefs. 
Thought can but equal ;'and all words are lefs:: 


j Your anfvver we fhall thankfully relate, 

[ And favours granted to the Latian ftate: 

If wifli’d fnccefs cur labour (hail attend, 

Think peace concluded, and the king your friend;. 
Let Turnus leave the realm to your command: 

And feck alliance in Come other land: 

Build you the city which your fates aflign : 

We fhall be proud in the great work to join. 

Thus Trances ; and his words fo well pprlliade 
The reft impower’d, that Coon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the serin allow’d : and during thofe,. 
l.iti'htns and Trojans., now no longer foes. 

Mix’d in the woods, for fun’ral piles prepare. 

To fell the timber, and forget the war. 

Loud axes thro’ the groaning groves refound : 

Oak, mountain-afh, and poplar, fpread the grounds 
Firs fall from high : and fome the trunks receive. 

In louden wains, with wedges fome they cleave. 

And now tire fatal news by Fame is blown 
Thro’ the fliort circuit of lh’ Arcadian town. 

Of Palias (lain : by Fame , which juft before 
His triumphs on diflen'ded pinions bore. 

Rulhing from out the gate, the people {land. 

Each with a fun’ral flambeau in his hand : 

Wildly they flare, dillrafted with amaze: 

'I'he fields are lighten’d with a fiery blaze. 

That cafl a fudden fplendor on their friends, 

(The marching troop which their dead prince at¬ 
tends.) , 

Both parties meet : they raife a doleful cry: l 

The matrons from the walls will) fhrieks reply : L. 
And their mix’d mourning rends the vaulted Iky. 
The town is fill’d with tumult and with tears. 

Till the loud clamours reach EvanJer’s ears : 
Forgetful of his ftate, he runs along, 

With a di (order'd pace, and cleaves the throng : 

Falls on the corps, and groaning there he lies. 

With fik-nt grief, that fpeaks but at his eyes : 

Short fighs and fobs fucceed : till forrow breaks 
A pallage, and at once he weeps and (peeks. X 
O Pallas ! thou haft fail’d thy plighted word! 

To fight with-caution, not to tempt the fword, 

I warn’d thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue : 

That; 


notes. 

- * It ought to be obferved, that JEneas, in this paf- 
fage, makes the firft. propofal of deciding the war by 
a lingle combat. . 

+ It is very judicious to reprefent the Lalms as 
deeply affected with the great, humanity of sEneas's 
fpeech, and, in confequence of it, highly prejudiced' 
in his favour. And equally artful is the compli¬ 
ment, that Drances pays the hero, in the following 


NOTES. 

lines, proceeding more from his implacable hatred 
to Turnus, than from his love to JEneas. This ihort. 
fpcech prepares us for the (hiking part he is about to 
aCt in this book. 

j; This grief for a conliderable time ftopt the paf- - 
fage of his voice, and at length opened it; both thefe.- 
are true as to ditferent parts of time': excefs of.for- - 
row firft makes us dumb, and then makes us (peak,. 
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That boilirm blond would carry thee too far ! 

Yont g a-: thou vert in dangets, raw to war I 
O cent c-lity of a'ms, difalirows doom, 

Lrebidc >)*'idooilv li -Ids, and lights to come! 

Hard eleme!’*- of m.-uCpicinus war. 

Yam vows to itv.r. n, and un:-rva ; ling care 1 
’Thrice ’irony thou, dear partner of my bed, 

Whofe hi'ily foul the flrokc of fortune tied : 
I’liufcious of ild, an I leaving me b.hind. 

To drink the dregs of life bv fate aflign’J.* 
lievond the goal of nature I havegone: 
i\f v Pa'hi; hue fi t out, but reach’d too foon. 

If, from ir,v league again 1 1 til' shijiman Hate, 

Anjidfl their w eapons I had found my fate, 
ilKfm’d from them then I had been return’d 
A bteathlefs \ iolor, and my foil had mourn’d. 

Yet will not J mv 'Trojan friend upbraid. 

Nor grudge th’ alliance J. fo gladly made. 

’Tv, as not his fault my l\iilas fell fo young, 

But my own crime for having liv’d too long. 

Yet, iiivoc the Gods had ddtin'd him to die, 

At leaf! he led the way to \ itilory : 

J-'iril for his friends he won the fatal fhorc, "j 

And fent whole herds erf ilaughter’d foes before : e 
A death ton great, too glorious to deplore. J 

"Nor will I arid new honours to thy grave; 

Content with thofe the Try an hero gave. 

That fun'ral pomp thy Phrygian friends defign’d ; 
In which the Tnfcr.n chiefs, and army join’d : 

Great fpoi'.s, and trophies gain’d by thee, they bear: 
Then let thy own atchievements be thy Chare. 

E\’n thou, O Turnus, hadlt a trophy ftood, 

Whofe mighty trunk had better grac’d the wood. 

If Pallas had arriv’d, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy bulk with equal ftrength. 
But why, unhappy man, doll thou detain 
Thefe troops to view the tears thou fhcd’ft in vain ! 
Go, friend, this me flag e to your lord relate : 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 


A 1 .! af’er P,alias' death, live ling’ring on, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my foil. 

1 flay for Turnus ; whole devoted iiead 
1 ' owing to the living and the dead ; 

Mv fon and I ox peel it from his hand ; 

’ 1 is ail that he can give, or wc demand. 

Joy n. no more: but I would gladly go, 

To greet mv Pallas with Itnch news below. 

The morn had now difpdl’d the (hades of night ; 
Refloring toils, when file refior’d the light: 

The Trojan king, and Tij<an chief, command 
To r.iifc the piles along the winding ilrand : 

Their friends convey the dead to fun’ial tires ; 

Bl.iek fmould’ring ft nuke from the greenwood ex- | 
piles ; 

'rite light of lieav’n is chok'd, and the new day re- I 
tires. J 

Then thrice around the kindled piles they go : 

(For ancient cut tom had ordain’d it fo) 

Thrice hone and foot about the fires arc led, 

And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breads bedew the 
ground; 

And drums and trumpets mix their mournful 
found. 

Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw 
The fpoils, in battle taken from the foe; 

Helms, bitts embofs’d, and fwords of Chining fteel, 
One calls a target, one a chariot-wheel : 

Some to their fellows their own arms rcflorc: 

The faulchions which in lucklefs fight they bore : 
Their bucklers pierc’d, their darts bellow’d in vain, 
And fhiver’d lances gather’d from the plain. 

Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the tire, 

And bridled boars, and woolly fheep expire. 

Around the piles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the wailing flames, and weep their burn¬ 
ing friends. 

- • Ling’ring 


note s. note s. 

* A true pathos reigns throughout this whole feeling heart. There is fomething very noble and 

fpcech of Evandrr, The various turns of paflion, heroical in his faying, that he will not accufe the 

unci the alternate addreiTcs to the living and the Trojans of being the occafion of his fon’s death, 

dead, are the very language of forrow. The cir- and that he will never reproach himfclf for entering 

cnmtlances of tenderly approaching him for being into a league with them. The only circumflance 
too forw ard and eager in the battle ; the envying his that can poflibly adminiffer any conlolation, is, that 
wife lor thing before flic could be witnefs to fo he died like a true hero ; “ his wounds all fair, and 

great a calamity ; the image of this misfortune’s honed, on the bread.” He concludes by faying, 

happening to him in extreme old age, when he is by that he is adtamed to have fo long detained, by his 
nature incapacitated to druggie with it ; the wifliing forrow, the foldiers from the fight; 3 nd hopes only 
Jte had died in his Ion’s dead ; need not, eve hope,- to live long enough to fee his enemy Turnus punifli- 

bc pointed out to any reader of feniibility, and a ed for his cruelty. 
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Ling’ring along the (hore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heav'n with llarry light. 

The conquer’d Italians, with like pious care. 

Piles without number for their dead prepare ; 

Part, in the places where they fell, are laid; 

And part are to the neighb’ring fields convey’d. 
The corps of kings, and captains of renown. 

Borne off in ftate, are bury’d in the town : 

The reft unhonour’d, and without a name. 

Are caft a common heap to feed the flame. 

‘Trojans and Lotions vie with like defires 'j 

To make the field of battle fhine with fires; l 
And the promifeuous blaze to heav’n afpires. J 
Now had the morning thrice renew’d the light, 
And thrice difpeU’d the fhadotvs of the night ; 
When thofe who round the wafted fires remain, 
Perform the laft fad office to the flain : 

They take the yet warm afhes, from below ; 

Thefe, and the bones unburn’d, hi earth beftow : 
Thefe relicks with their country rites they grace ; 
And raife a mount of turf to mark the place. 

But in the palace of the king, appears 
A feene more folemn, and a pomp of tears. 

Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common moans : 
Orphans their fires, and fires lament their fons. 

All in that univerfal forrow ftiare. 

And curfe the caufe of this unhappy war. 

A broken league, a bride unjuftly fought, 

A crown ufurp’d, which with their blood is bought! 
Thefe are the crimes, with which they load the 
name 

Of Turnusi and on him alone exclaim. 

Let him, who lords it o’er th’ Aufonian land, 

Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand: 

His is the gain, our lot is but to ferve : 

’Tis juft, the fway he feeks, he fhould deferve. 

This Drances aggravates; and adds, with fpight, 

H is foe expe£ls, and dares him to the fight. 

Nor Tumus wants a party, to fupport 
His caufe and credit, in the Latian court. 

His former a£ts fecure his prefent fame ; 

And the queen fhades him w ith her mighty name. 

While thus their fadfiotls minds with fury burn ; 
The legates from th’ JEtolian prince return: 

Sad news they bring, that after all the coft. 

And care employ’d, their embalTy is loft: 

That Diomede refus'd his aid in war ; 

Unmov’d with prefents, and as deaf to pray’r. 

NOTES. 

* By the words fatalem JEneam, the commentators 
In general underftand, that J. Eneas would prove fatal 
or deftrudtive to the Trojans , But we rather take 
No. 12. 


Some new alliance rand elfewhere be fought; 

Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 

Lntinus, funk in forrow, finds too late ^ 

A foreign fon is pointed out by late; * 

And till /Tineas lhall Loidnia wed. 

The wrath of heav’n is hov’ring o’er his head. 

The Gods, he law, efpous’d the juilcr fide, n 

When late their titles in the field were trv’d : - ( 

Witnefs the frtlh laments, and fun’ra! tears nn- j 
dry'd. J 

Thus, full of anxious thought, he fimimon'd all 
The Lntian fenate to the council hall : 

The princes come, commanded by their head. 

And crowd the paths that to the palace l cut j. 
Supreme in pmv’r, and rev’rence for his \cars. 

He takes the throne, and in the midlt appears: 
Majelli ally lad, h e fus in date. 

And bids his envoys their fuceels relate. 

■ When Vennlus began, the nnirm’ring found 
W’as hufh’d, and facred filence reign’d around. 

We have.faid he, perform’d your high comm.,nJ: 
And pafs’d with peril a long trail ot land : 

We reach’d the place delir’d, with wonder fill’d. 
The Grecian tents, and rifing tow’rs beheld. 

Great Diomede has com pa fs’d round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls; 

From his own Argos nam’d: we touch’d, with joy. 
The royal hand that raz’d unhappy Troy. 

When introduc’d, our prefents firit we brincr, 

Then crave an inilant audience from the ki/w: 

His leave obtain’d, our native foil we name ; 3 
And tell th’ important caufe for which we came. 
Attentively he heard us, while we fpokc ; 

Then, with foft accents, and a plealing look. 

Made this return. Au/onian race of old 
Renown’d for peace, and for an age of gold, 

What madnefs has your alter’d minds poUL-fs’d, 

To change for war hereditary reft ? 

Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the fword, 

(A needlels ill your anceftors abhorr’d.) 

We, (for myfelf I fpeak, and all the name 
Of Grecians, who-to Troy's deftruclion came;) 
Omitting thofe who were in battle flain. 

Or borne by rolling Simois to the main : 

Not one but fuffer’d, and too dearly bought 
The prize of honour which in arm's he fought.+ 
Some doom’d to death, and fome in exile dav’n, 
Outcafts, abandon’d bv the care of heav’n : 


them to mean, that ALneas was deftined or called by 
the fates to marry Luvinia, &c. 

+ There is fomething vallly pleaftng to the mind 
3 E i» 
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So worn, fo wretched, fo defpis’d a crew, 

Ar ev'n old Priam might with pity view. 

Witnefs the veitels by Minerva tofs’d 
In florins, the vengeful Capharaan coaft ;* 

Th’ Bui o'an rocks: the prince, whofe brother led 
( )i:r armies to revenge his injur’d bed, 

In Egypt loll ; Uhfles, with his men. 

Have feen Vkarybdis, and the Cyclops den : 

Why fhotild I name IJomcneiis, in vain, 1 

Rcllor'd to feeptres, and expell’d again ? ; 

(Jr young Achilles, by his rival llain ? J 

K\'n he,"the king of men, the forc-mofl name 
Ol all the Greeks, and moll renown’d by fame. 

The proud revenger of another’s wile, 

Vet by his own adult’refs loft his life: 

Fell at his threihold, and the fpoils of Troy 
The foul polluters ol his bed enjoy. + 

The Gotls have envy’d me the lwects of life, 

IVIy much-lov’d country, and my more-lov’d wife: 
Eanifh’d from both, I mourn ; while in the Iky, 
Transform'd to birds, my loft companions fly : 
Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan ; 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
What fqualid fpecires, in the dead of night, 

Break my fhort deep, and Ikirn before my fight! 

I might have promis’d to myfelf thofe harms, 

Ala cl as I Was, when I with mortal arms 
Prefum'd againft immortal pow’rs to move. 

And violate with wounds the queen of love. + 

Such arms this hand lhall never more employ ; 

No hate remains with me to ruin’d Trey. 

I war not with it's dull; nor am I glad 
To think of part events, or good or bad. 


NOTES. 

in feeing this old hero, whom we remember to have 
beheld fo active and fierce in the Iliad, retiring from 
war in his old age, and exhorting the amballadors to 
peace. 

* The following lines contain an epitome of the 
fnfferings and adventures of all the Grecian chiefs, 
that a flirted at the liege of Trey. It is very natural 
to make this old hero dwell at large on the mis¬ 
fortunes which had happened to his companions in 
the war. 

+ Sec the Orejles of Sophocles ; and the Agamcm- 
nons of rF.fchv/us. anAThentfon ; and OdyJJey, b. n, 
for a molt noble and pathetic deicription ol this 
cunt. 

+ Diomede imputes his misfortunes to his ralhnefs 
in having w ounded Genus : which circumftance gives 
a weight and importance to this Goddcfs, the mo¬ 
ther and proteitrefs of AEneas. It is obfervable he 
docs not mention his having wounded Mars. 


Your pro fen Is I return: vvhate’er you bring 
To buy-my fricndfhip, fend the Trojan king. 

We met in light, I know him to my coll ; 

With wdiat a whirling force liis lance lie tofs'J : 
Heav’ns, what a fpring was in his arm, to throw ! § 
How high he held his lhield, and rofe at ev’ry blow- ! 
Had Troy produc’d two more, his match in might, |j 
They w'ould have chang’d the fortune of tb.e fight: 
Th’ invafion of the Greeks had been return’d : 

Our empire walled, and our cities burn’d. 

The long defence the Trojan people made. 

The war protradled, and the liege delay’d. 

Were due to Haliers and this hero’s hand; 

Both brave alike, and equal in command: 

AEneas not inferior in the field. 

In pious rev’rence to the Gods excell’d. 

Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 
Th’ impending dangers of a fatal war. 

He faid no more ; but with this cold exetife. 
Refus’d th’ alliance, and advis’d a truce. 

Thug Vcnulus concluded his report. 

A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court : 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid force. 

And dalheso'er the ftones that flop the courfe ; 

The flood, conftrain’d within a fcanty fpacc. 

Roars horribly along th’ uneafy race : 

White foam in gath’ring eddies floats around : 

Tiic rocky fhores'rcbcllow to the found. 

The murmur ceas’d: then from his lofty throne 
The king invok'd the gods, and thus begun. ** 

I wifh, ye Latins, what we now debate 
Had been rcfolv’d before it was too late 

Much 


NOTES. 

§ The teftimony of fuch an enemy as Diomede, 
concerning the prodigious rtrength and courage of 
AEneas, greatly exalts our hero's character; and is a 
fine ftroke of art in the poet. The compliment is 
much heightened by comparing him afterwards w ith 
Heller. 

jj The panegyric on ALneas rifes here ftill higher; 
efpecially advifing them to make peace with fuch a 
formidable enemy. 

*1 This comparifon of AEneas with He Si or is no 
exaggeration of Virgil in favour of his own hero. 
This Homer had done before him. The goodnefs 
and clerhency of AEneas, which followed from h s 
piety, arc a reafon why the Latins lliould hope lor 
peace. 

** It was a curtom of the ancient orators tonfher 
in their harangues, with an addrefs to the Gods; at 
leall .when the fphjedl had any concern with the 
ftate. Thus D-.mejikcnes, in the beginning of his 
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Much better had it been for you and me, 
Unforc’d by this oj,ir 1 aft necelfity, 

To have been earlier wife ; than now to call 
A council, when the foe furrounds the wall. 

O citi7,cns! vve wage unequal war. 

With men, not only heav’n’s peculiar care, 

But heav’n’s own race : unconquer’d in the field. 
Or conquer'd, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes mult center on ourfelves alone. 

Yet thole how feeble, and. indeed, how vain. 
You fee too well ; nor need my words expla'n. 
Vanquifh’d without refource ; laid flat by fate. 
Factions within, a foe without the gate ; 

Not but I grant, that all perform’d their parts. 
With manly force, and with undaunted iiearts : 
With our united ftrength the war we wag’d ; 
With equal numbers, equal arms engag'd : 

You fee th’ event-Now hear what I propofe. 

To fave our friends, and fatisfy our foes: 

A traft of land the Latins have polfefs’d * 

Along the Tiber, ftretching to the weft. 

Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till : 

And their mix’d cattle graze the fruitful hill ; 
Thofe mountains fill’d with firs, that lower land. 
If you confent, the Trojan fhall command , 

Call'd into part of what is our’s ; and there. 

On terms agreed, the common country fhare. t 
There let them build, and fettle if they pleafe ; 
Llnlefs they choole once more to crofs the fleas. 

In fearch of feats remote of Italy ; 

And from unwelcome inmates fet us free. 


NOTES. 

fpccch Dc Corona : “In the firft place, O Athenians, 
“ I pray to all the Gods and Goddelfes. ” All the 
fpc( ches of Cato and Gracchus, fays Hennas , begin in 
thw foletnn manner. 

* This propofal of Latinus, concerning the cef- 
fion of lands to JEneas, is founded on hiftory. Cato 
mentions it, and gives us the length and fituation of 
the ground. It confided of feven hundred acres, and 
extended from the Trojan camp to the city Laurcntum. 
This piece of ground was called antiquus, becaufe it 
was the ancient domain of the Latin kings. Cato 
reports that JEneas accepted of thefe propofals. 

+ Latinus does not propofe to admit the Trojans 
as tributaries or valfals, but to effablilh them on a 
complete equality with the other kings of the 
country. 

^ It lias been imagined by fome critics, that un¬ 
der the character of 1 umus A'l. Antony is reprefented, 
and that Cicert is fhadowed by Drances. The cir- 


Then twice ten gullies let us build with fpoed. 

Or twice as many more, if more they need : 
Materials arc at hand : a well grown wood 
Runs equal with the margin of the flood: 

Let them the number, and the form allign ; 

The care and cold of all the (hues be mine. 

To treat the peace a hundred fenators 
Shall be commiflion’d hence with ample pow’rs ; 
With olive crown’d: the prefents they Oral I bear,"; 
A purple robe, a royal iv’ry chair ; : 

And all the marks of fway that Latian monarchs : 

wear ; ; 

And fums of gold. Among yourfelves debate 
T his great affair, and fave the linking (late. 

Then Drances took the word ; who grudg’d long 
fince, 

The rifling glories of the Daunt an prince. ± 
Fadlious and rich, bold at the council hoard, j 
But cautious in the field, he flhun’d the fword ; > 

A clofe caballcr, and tongue-valiant lord. J 

Noble his mother was, and near the throne. 

But what his father’s parentage, unknown. 

He rofe, and took th’ advantage of the times. 

To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 

Such truths, O king, faid he, your words contain, 
As llrike the fenfc, and all replies are vain, 

Nor are your loyal fubjedls now to leek 

What common needs require ; but fear to fpeak. 

Let him give leave of fpeech, that haughty man. 
Whole pride this inaufpicious war began : 

For whole ambition (let me dare to fay, 

I Fear fet apart, tho’ death is in my wav) 

_ The 

N O T E S. 

cumftances of a farcaltical vein, and ironical turn ; 
of an heat and impetuofity of temper, painted by 
their peculiar epithets, have been all allcdged by a 
late writer as ffrong charafleriftics of Antons ; as t he 
few following lints feem toexhibit the unfavourable 
idea which the courtiers of Augujius entertained of 
Tally. The reader is leftto judge of this conjedtuie. 
Such kind of interpretations are fometimes ingeni¬ 
ous, but ought to be advanced with caution. A re¬ 
fined critic might difeover in the JEncid parallels for 
all Augujius 's courtiers. Virgil certainly feems to be 
no friend of Cicero's. He does not mention a word 
of him in his view of the moff confiderable Rosnans, 
in book 6, nor in the 8th; though he fpeaks 
there of Catiline. One may add, that there are not 
to be found, even in Tally himfelf, higher flrokes of 
oratory than in thefe fpeeches of Drances and Turnus . 
They have the molt dramatic air of any part of 
Virgil. 
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The plains of Latium run with blood around ; 

So inanv valiant heroes bite the ground : 

1)ejected grief in tv’ry face appears ; 

A town in mourning, and a land in tears. 

While he, th’ undoubted author of our harms. 
The man who menaces the Gods with arms, 

Vet alter all his boafls, forlook the fight, 

And fought his fafety in ignoble flight. 

Now, bell of kings, fnite you propofe to fend 
Sir h bounteous prefents to your 'Trojan friend ; 
Add yet a greater at our joint requelt. 

One which lie \ allies more than all the reft; 

< ii\e him the fair Lavinia for his bride: 

With that alliance let the league be ty’d ; 

■And for the bleeding land a lading peace provide. J 
I.et infolence no longer awe tiie throne, 

But with a father’s light beffow your own. 

Lor this maligner of the gen’ral good. 

It Hill we fear his force, he mult be woo’d : 

His haughty Godhead we with prayers implore, 

A our licptre to releafe, and our jult rights reltorc. 
O curled caufe of all our ills, mutt we 
Wage wars unjuit, and fall in fight for thee! 

What right halt thou to rule the Latum llate. 

And fend us out to meet our certain fate ? 

’Tis a dedrticSlivc war : from Turnus' hand 
Our peace and public fafety wc demand. 

I.et the f lir bride to the brave chief remain ; 

If not, the peace without the pledge is vain. 
Turnus, I know you think me not your friend, 

TTor will I much with your belief contend: 

I beg your greutnefs not to give the law 
In other realms, but beaten, to withdraw. 

Pity your own, or pity our ellate ; 

Nor twift our fortunes with your linking fate. 

Your int’refl is the war (hould never ceafe ; 

But we have felt enough to with the peace : 

A land exhaufted to the lad remains. 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and third of pow’r, 

A beauteous princefs, with a crown in dow’r. 


So fire your mind, in arms aflert your right; 

And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight. * 
Mankind, it feems, is made for you alone : 

We, but the Haves who mount you to a throne: 

A bafe ignoble crowd, without a name ; 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun’ral flame : 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 

That Turnus may poffefs a royal wife. 

Permit not, mighty man, fo mean a crew q 

Should fhare fuch triumphs ; and detain from you t 
Tjie pod of honour, your undoubted due: J 

Rather alone your matchlefs force employ ; 

To merit, what alone you mud enjoy. 

Thefe words, fo full of malice, mix’d with art, 
Inflam’d with rage the youthful hero’s heart. 

Then groaning from the bottom of his bread. 

He heav 'd for wind, and thus ilis \?rath exprefs’d. 
You, Dranees, never want a jlream of words, + 
Then, when the public need requires our fwords. 
I'ird in the council-hall to lfeer the date ; 

And ever foremoft in a tongue-debate. 

While our drong walls feeure us from the foe. 

Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow: 

But let the potent orator declaim. 

And with the brand ol coward blot my name ; 

Free leave is giv’n him, when his fatal hand 1 
Has cover’d with more corps the languine (band ; |- 
And high as mine his tow’ring trophies (land. J 
If any doubt remains who dares the mod. 

Let us decide it at the Trojans' cod : 

And ill'ue both a-breafl, where honour calls ; 

Foes are not lar to feek without the walls, 

Ui.lcfs his uoify tongue can.only fight : 

And feet were giv’n him but to fpecdhis flight. 

1 beaten from the field r I forc’d away ? 

Who, but fo kixown a daltard, dares to fay ? 

H ad he but ev n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witnels’d for me what his tongue denies : 

What heaps of Trojans by this hand were flain, 

And how the bloody Tiber fwell’d the main. 

All 


N O 'J' E S. 

* Some of Turnus'% exclamations are bitter tothe 
highed degree. In this difpute between Turnus and 
Drances, our poet flic, vs himfelf a great mader of 
artful and elegant abide : we have often thought, 
that K. Henry V. as drawn by Shakejpcare, greatly 
refeinbles Turnus, in a kind ofmajellic fcornfulnefs, 
and as it were an heroic ill-nature 

+ There is a great deal more dialogue in Homer 
than in Virgil. The Roman poets are generally fet 
ipccches, thofc of the Creek more in the way of con- 
5 


NOTES. 

verfation. AVhat Virgil does by two words of a 
narration, Horner brings about by afpeech; he hard¬ 
ly raifes one of his heroes out of bed without fome 
talk concerning it. There are not only' replies, but 
rejoinders in Homer ; a thing Pearce ever to be found 
in Virgili the confequence whereof is, that there 
mud be in the Iliad many continued converfations, 
a little refembling common chit-chat. This rentiers 
the poem more natural and animated, but lefs grave 
and majedic. 
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All favv,,blit he, th’ Arcadian troops retire, 
ill fcattc'r’d fquadrons, and their prince expire. 

TJie giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 

I was not forc’d with cafe to quit my ground. 

Not fuch the Trojans try’d me, when inclos’d, 

I fingly their united arms oppos’d : 

Fil'd forc’d an entrance thro' their thick array ; 
Then, glutted with their (laughter, freed my way. 
’Tis a deftrubtive war ? So let it be, 

But to the Phrygian pirate and to thee. 

Mean time proceed to fill the people’s ears 
With falfe reports, their minds with panic fears: 
Extol the flrcngth of a twice-conquer’d race. 

Our foes encourage, and our friends debafe. 

Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Triumphant Hands, the Grecians are o’erthrown: 
Suppliant at HeElsr' s feet Achilles Wes ; 

And Diomede from fierce .Eneas flies. 

Say rapid Aufidus with awful dread, 

Runs backward from the fea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears: 

For that’s as true as thy diiTembled fears * 

Of my revenge : difirnfs that vanity, 

Thou, Drances , art below a death from me. 

Let that vile foul in that vile body reft: 

The lodging is well worthy of the gueft. 

NOTES. 

* This line, in the original, has given occafion 
to feveral curious remarks on the ufe of obfolete 
words; the fubftance of which we (hall give as fol¬ 
lows. A juft and moderate mixture of old words 
may have an effebt like the working old abbey Hones 
into a building, which we have fometimes feen to 
give a kind of venerable air, and yet not deftroy the 
neatnefs, elegance, and equality, requiiite to a new 
work; we mean without rendering it too unfami¬ 
liar, or remote from the prefent purity of writing, 
or from that cafe and fmoothnefs which ought al¬ 
ways to accompany narration or dialogue. In read¬ 
ding a ftile judicioufly antiquated, one finds a plea- 
fure not unlike that of travelling in the old Roman 
way: but then the road muff be as good, as the way 
is ancient; the ftile mild be fuch in which we may 
evenly proceed, without being put to fhort flops, 
by hidden abruptnefTcs, or puzzled by frequent 
turnings and tranfpofitions : no man delights in fur¬ 
rows and ftumbhng-blocks ; and let our love to an¬ 
tiquity be ever fo great, a fine ruin is one thing, 
and an heap or rubbdh another. Miltsn and Philips , 
and perhaps fome other writers of blank verfe, have 
ufed too many obfolete and antiquated words ; and, 
as B. John fen fays of Spencer , for that reafon, write 
no language ; we mean m fuch parts of their poems 
No. 12. 


Now, royal father, to the prefent date 
Of eur affairs, and of this high debate ; 

If in your arms thus caily you decide. 

And think your fortune is already liv'd; 

If one defeat has brought 11s down U> low ; 

As never more in fields to meet the foe ; 

Then I conclude for peace : 'tis fme to treat. 

And lie like valfals at the viblor’s feet. 

But oh, if any ancient blood remain--, 

One drop of all our fathers in our Veins : 

That mail would I prefer before the reft, 

Who dar’d his death with an undaunted bread : 
Who comely fell by no dilhoneft wound, 

To fliun that fight; and dying gnaw’d the ground. 
But if we dill have frefli recruits in (lore, 

If our confcd’ratcs can afford us more ; 

If the contended field we bravely fought, 

And not a bloodiefs viclory was bought : 

Their lodes cquall'd our’s ; and for tiitir flain. 
With equal fires they fill’d the (hilling plain ; 

Why thus unfoic’d ihould we fo tamely yield; 

And, ere the trumpet founds, relign the field ? 

Good unexpected, evils unforefeen, 

Appear by turns, as fortune fhifts the fcenc: f 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain; 
Then fall fo hard, they bound ami rife again. 

. _ If 

" N 6 T "e S. 

as are fluffed with fuch cxprellions. The imitators 
of Milton, like molt other imitator?, are not copies, 
but caricaturas of their original ; they are a hundred 
times more obfolete and cramp than he, and equally 
fo in all places: whereas it fliotild have,been obferved 
of Milton , that he is not lavifh of Jris exotic words 
and phrafes everywhere alike; but employs them 
much more, where, the fubjcbl is marvellous, vaft, 
and drange, as in the fcencs of heaven, hell, and 
chaos, than where it is turned to the natural and 
agreeable, as in the piblmes of Panidje, the loves of 
our fil'd parents, the entertainments of angels, and 
the like. 

+ What the critics call fentences or moral reflec¬ 
tions, lliould be rarely introduced in an epic poem. 
The poet fliould inftrutt by the eircumftances of his 
narration, and the noble behaviour of his hero, and 
not by direbt and downright precepts. The fen¬ 
tences of Virgil feldotn exceed one Verfe : moll of 
them arc dill fliorter, and thrown into the form of 
a tranfition ; but are mo(l frequently put into the 
mouth of fume hero. Young readers, who are 
charmed with this figure of (peaking, accufe Virgil 
for what is a great inftance of his judgment. This 
is what Peironius obferves in the beginning of his 
fatire; he attributes the decay of eloquence to the 
3 F de- 
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If Diomede rcfufe his aid to lend. 

The great Mcjjhpus yet remains our friend : 

7” -bwinius, w ho iorctcls events, 1 s ours: 

Til’ Italian chief’s, and piinccs, join their pow’rs : 
Nor lead in number, nor in name the lad, 

Yuur own brave (objects have our eaufe embrac’d. 
Above the red, tile l-'c’f i.ni .hr.ac.sn 
Contains an army in herlcii alone : 

And heads a fquadron, terrible to light. 

With glitt’ring fhidds in brazen amiour bright. 
Ye! if the foe a fingle fight demand, 

And I alone the public peace withU.ind ; 

If you confent, he Hull not be refus’d, 

Nor find a hand to victory unus’d. 

This new Achilla let him take the field, 

With fated armour, and l'ulainian Ihield ; 

For yon, my royal father, and my fame, 

I, Ennius , not the lealt of all my name, 

Devote mv foul- lie calls me hand to hand, 

And I alone will anfwer his demand. 

Drances fiiall roll fecure, and neither lhare 
The dangei, nor dititle the prize of war.* 

While they debate; nor thole nor thole will yield; 
/Eneas draws his forecs to the field ; 

And moves his camp. The faults with flying fpeed 
Return, and thro’ the frighted city Ip read 
Th’ unpleafing news, the Te.jars are defer )\1 
In battle marching by the riw r’.-. title ; 

And bending to the town. They taketh’ alarm, 
Some trtruble, fome are hold, all m itinlulion arm. 
Th’ impel.tons \outli prefs forward to the field ; 
They elafli the fuord, and clatter on the ihield ; 

S O 1 E s. 

tleelaiincrs; and fays, that they in ft clod the youth 
of Rome with a lalfe tafle. If they read an author, 
they retain onlv lueli pallagcs; and the taiie winch 
they have for tills fort of beauty, makes them not 
reflect on the propiiety of tile time and place in 
which it is introduced: w Innas all that conliitutes 
^cut mav become diloinutt. If ihe molt 
beautiful nofe’ in the world, or the fined eye ima¬ 
ginable, was out of it’s proper place, what would 
it become? One fiiould underhand then, w hat a 
lenience is. It ought to lonfill principally of three 
qualities: the firll 7 s, that it fiiould be delivered in 
plain and general terms ; the fecund, that it be fliort; 
the third,'that it regard the manners. The realon 
of the fil'd quality, that it fiiould he general and 
evident, is, bteauie it doth no* inllriRt otherwife, 
and would be without any weight ; ol the iccond, 
becaufe it would be tedious, and inlipid. And, lad- 
j v it fiiould treat of tlie manners, In order to ex¬ 
clude all precepts and maxims relating to arts more 
foreign and abllrufc, which conduce nothing to the 


The fearful matrons raife a fereaming cry ; "1 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; r 

A jarring found rcfults, and mingles in the fky. J 
Like that of f.vans remurm’ring to the floods ; 

(Jr birds of ditl’ring kinds in hollow woods. 

Ennius th’ occafion takes, and cries aloud, 

Talk on, ve quaint haranguers of the crowd : 
Declaim in praife ofpeace, when danger calls: 

And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls. 

He faid, and turning fhort, with fpeedy pace. 

Calls back a fcornful glance, and quits the place. 

Thou, VAufis, the Dotfcian troops command 
To mount ; and lead thy (elf our Ardean band. 
A'leJJhjHis, and Gutillus, port your force 
Along the fields, to charge the Erojan horfe. 

Some guard the pall’es, others man the wall ; 

Drawn up in arms, the roll attend my call. 

They (warm from cv'ry quarter ol the town ; 

Am! with chfordcr’d hallo the rampires crown. 

Good old Latinus, when he law, too late,+ 

The gath’ring dorm, jult breaking on the ilate. 
Dimils d the council, till a fitter time, 

And own’d his cafy temper as his crime: 

Who, forc’d again!! his realon, had complv'd 
To break the treaty for the promis'd bride. 

Some help to link new trenches, others aid 
To ram the Hones, or raife the palilade. 

Hoarfc trumpets found th’ alarm: around the walls 
Runs a dillradled crew, whom their lad labour calls. 
A fad proccflion in the flrects is feen, 

Of matrons that attend the mother-queen: 

Hi^h 

NOTES. 

indrnclion of a man of honour, which is the end of 
the epic poem. Wc mud add to this remark, that 
the affectation of moralizing, and duffing in fen- 
tences anti reflections on human life, has greatly 
disfigured our Englijh modern tragedy. 

Then cruth’d by rules, and weaken'd as refin’d. 
For years the pow’r of tragedy declin’d ; 

From bard to hard the frigid caution crept. 

Till declamation roar'd, while palfion flept. 

Yet flill did virtue deign the flagc to tread; 
Philofophy remain’d, tho’ nature fled. 

Johnson. 

* Though Turnus had recovered his tempera lit 
tie, during the time of his addrefling part of his 
fpecch to the king, yet he cannot conlude without 
falling once more into paffion, and giving a fevere 
Hr -ke to Drances. 

+ The king’s acctifing himfclf too late, for hav¬ 
ing liltenecl to the counfel of Amata, is a fine droke 
of nature. 
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High in her chair fhe fits, and at Iter fide, 

With down-cad eyes -appears the fatal bride. 

They monnt the cliff, where Pallas' temple (lands;* 
Pray’rs in their mouths, and prefenis in their hands ; 
With cenfers, firft they fume the facred fhrine ; 
Then in thr- common fupplication join. 

O patronefs of arms unfpotted maid, 

Propitious hear, and lend thy Latins aid : 

Break, fhort the pira'e’s lance ; pronounce his fate. 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate. 

Now Turnus arms for fight: his back ami breaft. 
Well temper’d fleel, and fcaly brafs invert: 

The cniihes, which his brawny thighs infold. 

Are mingled metal damafk’d o or with gold. 

His faithful faulehion fits upon his fide ; 

Noreafque, nor crefl, his manly features hide: 

But bare to view amid furrounding friends-, 

With godlike grace, he from the tow’r defeends. 
Exulting in his flrength, he feems to dare 
His abfent rival, and to promife war. 

Freed from his keeper', thus with broken reins,+ 
The wanton eourfer prances o'er the plains : 

Or in the pride of youth o’erleaps the mounds: 

And fnuffsthe females in forbidden grounds. 

Or fecks his wat’ring in die well-known flood. 

To quench his thirit, and cool his fiery blood : 

He fvvims luxuriant in the liquid plam, 

And o’er his lhoulder flows his waving mane : 

He neighs, lie fnorts, he Itears his head on high ; 
Before his ample chclt the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate. 

The Voljeians , and the virgin-leader, wait 

His lafl commands. Then with a grateful mien. 

Lights from her lofty fteed, the warrior queen : 

Her fquadron imitates, and each defeends ; 

Whofe common fiite Camilla thus commends. 

If fenfe of honour, if a foul fecure 
Of inborn worth, that can all terts endure, 

N O T li S. 

* It was a privilege of the Reman ladies, to be 
carried in a chariot to the gates ol the temples. 
Virgil alludes to this curtom in reprefenting A'mata 
and Luviniu carried to the temple of Pallas. But 
the vvorfhip of this Cloddcfs v. as introduced into 
Italy by .Eneas; and the poet 'peaks of a. temple de¬ 
dicated to her, already exiiling at Laurent, tm. How¬ 
ever, thefe anachronifms are allowable in poetry. 

+ Virgil has imitated Vilnius in many paliages 
which are preferved ; and v c may with reafoti iup- 
pofe, that he has improved upon murberlcfs portages 
in Vilnius’s poems, which are now perifhed. Where 
Vilnius imitated a fine partage from Homer, it was 
cuftomary with Pirgil to refine upon Lnnhts’s imi- 


Can promife aught ; or on itfelf rely, 

Oreatly to dare, to conquer, or to die : 

Thm, 1 alone. Curtain'd by thefe, will meet 
The 'Tyrrhene troops, and promife their defeat* 

Out’s be the danger, our’:, tiic foie renown ; 

You, gen’ral, ftuy behind, and guard the town. 
Turiuis a while lt r <od mute, with glad furpnle,. 

And on the fierce virago fix’d his eyes : 

Then thus return'd : O grace of Italy, 

With what becoming thanks can I reply I 
Not only words lie ljb’ring in my breaft; 

But thought itfelf i. by thy praifl- oppreit ; 

Yet rub me not of art, but let me join 
Mi toils, my hazard, and mv fame, with thine.. 

The "Trojan , (not in fliatagut) unf-.dl’d,) 

Sends liis light horfie before to flour the field; 
Himfeii, thro’ deep afcents,.an,l thorny brakes,, 

A larger compart- to the city takes. 

This news my (cunts confirm: and I prepare 
To foil his tunning, and his force to dare: 

With chofen foot hi pailuge to fore lay : 

And place an ambufh in the winding way. 

Thou, with thy VolftiaHi, face the lufean horfe ; 

The brave Mijjefas fhail the troops inforce ; 

With thofe of Tiiur; and the Lallan band; 

Subjected all to thv fupreme command. 

Tliis faid, lie warns AleJJapus to the war: 

Then cv’ry chief exhorts, with equal care. 

All thus encourag’d, his own troops he joins. 

And hades to prof.cute his deep defigns. 

Inclos’d with hills, the winding valley lies, 

By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for furprife ; 

A narrow track, by human flops untrod, 

Leads, thro’ perplexing thorns, to this obfeure abode. 
High o’er the vaie a fteepy mountain Hands: 

Whence the furveying fight the nether ground com¬ 
mands. 

The 

NO T r. s. 

tation.— TaJJ'o has improved the julinefl of this 
fimile in ills 16th book, flan. 28, where Rin.il.h, re¬ 
turning from the arms of ArnuJa to battle, is com¬ 
pared to the deed that is taken from his part tires 
anti mares, to the fervice of the war. We lhall. , 
tranferibe the paflage as follows. 

As a fierce fteed, for age withdrawn from war. 
Wherein the glorious heart had always won,. 
That in vile reft, from fight fequerter’d far, 

Feeds with the marcs at large, his fervice done. 

If arms he ice, or hear the trumpet’s jar. 

He ncigheth loud, and thither fall doth run,. 

And vvifhcs on his back the armed knight. 

Longing for jufts, for tournament, and fight,. 
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Unfpoil’d (hall be her arms, and unprophan’d 
Her holy limbs with any human hand: > 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. } 
She faid: the faithful nymph defeends from") 
high | 

With rapid flight, and cuts the founding (ky: y 

Black clouds and Hormy winds around her body { 

fly. J 

By this, the Trojan and the Ttjcan horfe, * 

Drawn up in fquadrons, with united force, 
Approach the walls ; the fprightly courfers bound ; 
Prefs forward on their bitts, and (hift their ground ; 
Shields, arms, and fpears, flafh horribly from far ; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 

Oppos'd to thefc, come on with furious force 
MJjapus, Coras, and the Latian horfe ; t 
Thefe in the body plac’d ; on either hand 
Sultain’d, and clos’d by fair Camilla's band. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their fpears ; 

And lefs and lefs the middle (pace appears. 

Thick fmoke obfeures the field: and fcarce are 
feen 

The neighing courfers, and the (homing men. 

In diflance of their darts they (lop their courfe ; 
Then man to man they rulh, and horfe to horfe. 
The face of heav’n their flying jav’lins hide: 

And deaths unfeen are dealt on either fide. 

Tyrrhcnus, and Acontcus, void of fear, 

By mettled courfers borne in full career, 

Meet firfl oppos’d: and, with a mighty (hock. 
Their horfes heads again!! each other knock. 

Far from his deed is fierce Acontcus cad ; j 

As with an engine’s force, or lightning’s blad : 

He rolls along in blood, and breathes his lad. J 
The Latin fquadrons take a fudden fright ; 

And fling their fhiclds behind, to fave their backs in 
flight. 

Spurring at fpeed to their own walls they drew ; 
Clofe in the rear the Tufcan troops purfue : 

And urge their flight, AJylas leads the chacc ; 

Till feiz’d with (harne they wheel about, and face ; 
Receive their foes, and raife a threat’ning cry. 

The Tujcans take their turn to fear and fly. ^ 


So fwelling furges, svith a thnnd’ring roar, J 
Driv’n on each other’s backs, infult the fhore ; 
Bound o’er the rocks, incroach upon the land ; 

And far upon the beach ejc£t the fand. 

Then backward with a fwing, they take their way ; 
Repuls’d from upper ground, and feck their mother- 
ft a ; 

With equal hurry quit th’ invaded fhore ; 

And fwallow back the fand, and flones they fpew’d 
before. 

Twice were the Tujcans maflers of the field, 

Twice by the Latins , in their turn, repell’d. 
Afham’d at length, to the third charge they ran. 
Both hofls refolv’d, and mingled man to man : 

Now dying groans are heard, the fields are flrow’d 
With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood : 
Arms, horfes, men, on heaps together lie : 

Contus’d the fight, and more confus'd the crv. 
(.hjikehus, who durfl not prefs too near 1 

Strong jRomulus, at diliancedrove his fpear 
And Itruek the Reel beneath his horfv’s ear, J 

The fiery fiectl, impatient of the wound, j 

Curvets, and fpringing upward with a bound, V 
His hopelefs lord call backward on the ground. j 
CatiUus pierc’d loins firil; then drew "j 

His reeking lance, and at Hcrminius threw ; J. 

The mighty champion of the Tufcan crew. § J 

His neck and throat unarm’d, his head was bare, 
But fliadcd with a length of yellow hair : 

Secure, he fought, expos’d on ev’ry part, 

A fpacious mark for fwords, and for the flying 
dart : 

Acrofs the fhoulders came the feather’d wound ; 
Transfix’d, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 

The funds with dreaming blood are fanguine 
dy’d; 

And death with honour, fought on either fide. 

Reiidlels through the war, Camilla rode ; 

In danger unnppall’d, and pleas’d with blood. 

One fide was bare for her exerted bread ; 

One fhoulder with her painted quiver prefs'd. 

Now from afaCher fatal jav’lins plav ; 

Now with her axe s edge fhe hews her way ; 

Diana’s 


* The infantry conduced by JEnens advanced 
towards the city by narrow paffes ; and the Ltrujcan 
cavalrv, under the command of Tarchon, marched 
to Laurcntum over the plains. 

+ He alludes to the Roman foldiery ; Romulus had 
three hundred horfemen, which were called celcres, 
either from their fwiftnefs [celeritate ] ; or from their 
leader Celer, who is faid to have (lain Remus .• .for 
which action Romulus made him a tribunus cquitum, 
and he was called tribunus celerum. 

No. 12. 


X Thefe are fome of the mod laboured and fpi- 
rited lines in this i tth book. The fimile is not bor¬ 
rowed from Homer: yet is notwithfianding, great 
andfublime ; as is like-wife the defeription, that im¬ 
mediately follows, of the hurry and tumult of the 
battle. 

§ The name Hcrmin us is taken from the Roman 
hlflory : Hcrminius and Lartius oppofed the Tijci, 
when the Pons Sublicius was broken down. 
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Duma's arms upon her (houlder found ; j 

And when, too clofcly prefs'd, file quits the ground ; > 
From her bent bow the fends a backward wound, j 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either lido, 

Larina, 7 alia, fierce Tarpeia ride ; * 

Italians all : in peace, their queen s delight: 

In war, the bolt! companions of the fight. 

So march d the Thracian Amazons of old, + 

When Thermodoon w ith bloody billows roll’d ; 

Such troops as thefe in filming arms were feert, 
When The/eus met in fight their maiden queen. 

Such to the field Penthejtlca led, 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled : 

With fuch, return'd triumphant from the war; 

Ffer maids with cries attend the lofty car : 

They clafh with manly force their moonv fhields: 
With female fhouts refound the Phrygian fields. 

Who foremoff, and who lull, heroic maid. 

On the coltl earth w'ere by thy courage laid? J 
Thy fpear, of mountain-adl, Enrnenius fit'll. 

With fury driven, from fide to fide tranfpierc'd ; 

A purple 11 ream came fpoutingfrom the wound ; 
Bath’d in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Lyris and Pegaftts at once flic flew ; 

The former, as the ilackcn’d reins he drew. 

Of his faint Heed : the latter, as he (Iretch’d 
His arm to prop his friend, the jav'lin reach'd. 

By the fame weapon, fent from the fame hand, 

Both fall together, and both fpurn the land. 

Amajhus next is added to the flain : 

The reft in rout (he follows o'er the plain : 

Terms, Harpa/icus, Demophotn , 

And Chrstays, at full fpecd tier fury (hum 
Of all her deadly darts, not one (he loll ; 

Fach was attended with a Trojan gholt. 

N O T t S. 

* Semins, and after him, Catrou , tells us, that the 
names of Camilla's companions are all drawn from 
the Roman hiltory, and are here introduced as a com¬ 
pliment to fome illudrious families in Rome. 

+ III this fimilethe ideas may'at firft feem too near 
a-kin. The poet, it mull be owned, compares Ama¬ 
zons to Amazons ; yet at the fame time, an image en¬ 
tirely new is reprefented. Virgil, that he may give 
ns as grand an idea as poffible of this female hero, 
attended by her companions, tells us that (he refem- 
bled Hippolyle or Penthcfilea, the mod renowned of 
Amazons, marching over the banks ol Thermodoons 
Befides, Camilla is not really an Amazon, in the true 
fenfe of the word; that is, her left bread was not 
feared off for the convenience of draw lug the bow ; 
fhe is indeed a female warrior, as were the Amazons ; 
and, like them too, has the left fide uncovered in 
fight. The tsue Amazons were thofe of Thrace only, 
and fpoken of in this comparifon. Ruaus tells us. 


Young Ornithus bedrode a hunter deed. 

Swift for the chace, and of Apulian breed ; 

Him, from afar, die fpy’d in arms unknown ; 

O'er his broad back an ox’s hide was thrown : 

His helm a wolf, whole gaping jaws were fpread 
A cov’ring for his cheeks, and grinn’d around his 
head. 

He clench'd within his hand an iron prong ; 

And tower’d above the red, confpicuous in the 
tli rong. 

Him foon file fingled from the flying train. 

And (lew with cafe: then thus infults the Haiti. 

Vain hunter, didd thou think thro’ woods to chace 
The favage herd, a vile and trembling race r 
Here ceale thy vaunts, and own my victory ; 

A woman-warrior was too flrong for thee. 

Yet if the ghods demand the eonqu’ror’s name, 
Confelling great Camilla, fave thy fhame. 

Then Bates and Orftloihus (he flew. 

The bulkiefl bodies of the Trojan crew. 

But Butes bread to bread : the fpear defeends j 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, j. 

And o’er the fhield which his left fide defends. f 
Orjilochus, and (he, their courfers ply. 

He feems to follow, and (lie feems to flv. 

But in a narrower ring die makes the race; 

And then he flies, and (he purities the chace. 
Gath’ringat length on her deluded foe. 

She fwings her ax, and rifes at the blow : 

Full on the helm behind, with fuch a ('way 
The weapon falls, the riven (leel gives wav : 

H e groans, he roars, he flics in vain for grace ; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, befmear his face. 
Adonlih’d Annus jud arrives by chance, 

To fee his fall, nor farther dares advance : 



that the Amazons inhabited not the European, but the 
AJiatic Thrace. But, after all, we much doubt the 
dory of the Amazons being fo called from having one 
bread cut off; becaufe, in all the numerous antique 
figures of Amazons now remaining, there is not one 
indance of any fuch thing. 

j; Thus Homer, II. b. 16. turns his difeourfe to 
Patroclus : 

Who fird, brave hero, by thy arm was daiii ? 

Who lad beneath thy vengeance prefs’d the plain? 
He does not accod his mufe, as it is ufualwith him 
to do : but inquires of the hero hiinfelf who was 
the firII, and who was the lad who fell by his hand. 
This addrefs didinguillics and fignalizes Patroclus, (to 
whom Homer ules it more frequently than we re¬ 
member on any other occafion) as if he was fume 
genius, or divine being ; and at the fame time it is 
very pathetical, and apt to move our compafliorw 
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But fixing on the horrid maid his eye. 

He (fares, and (flakes, and finds it vain to fly. 

Vet like a true Ligurian born to cheat, 

(At lead while fortune favour’d his deceit) 

Cries out aloud, what courage have you ihown, 
Who trull your courier's flrength,and not your own r 
Forego the ’vantage of your horfe, alight. 

And then on equal terms begin the fight: 

It fliall be fecit, weak woman, what you can, 

When, foot to foot, you combat with a man. 

He (aid: (fie glows with anger anddifdain, i 

Difmounts with fpted to dare him on the plain : > 

And leaves her horfe at large among her train. J 
With her drawn fvvord defies him to the field ; 

And marching, lifts aloft her maiden fhield:* 

The youth, who thought his cunning did fuccccd. 
Reins round his horfe, and urges all his fpeed, 

Adds the remembrance of the fpur, and bides 
The goring rowels in his bleeding fides. 

Vain fool, and coward, faid the lofty maid, 

Caught in the train, which thou thyfelf halt laid ! 
On others praflife thv Ligurian arts ; 

Thin liratagems, and trkks of little hearts 
Are loll on me. Nor (halt thou fafe retire. 

With vaunting lies to thy fallacious lire. 

At this, fo faff her fil ing feet (he fped, 

That foan (he (train’d bey ond his horfe’s head : + 
Then turning ffiort, at once fhe feiz’d the rein. 

And laid the boafter grov’lingon the plain. 

Not with more eafe the falcon from above, * 

Truffes, in middle air, the trembling dove: 

Then plumes the prey, in her ftrong pounces bound ; 
The feathers foul with blood come tumbling to the 
ground. 


N Cl t e s. 

* By the pura parma in the original, Catron un- 
derftands, that Camilla had never made a campaign, 
and had as yet atchieved no adtion, to be painted or 
engraved on her fhield. 

f This adtion of Camilla, in which flic is repre- 
fented on foot, outrunning an horfe at full fpeed, 
and feizing his brid'e, would have appeared too in¬ 
credible to the reader, had not the poet judicioufly 
prepared him for it in thofe celebrated verfes at the 
dole, of the feventh book, where the furpriling 
fwiftnefs of our heroine is deferibed. 

J Spencer has finely improved this image, F. 

B. 2. Cant. ii. St. 42. 

-adown he keff 

This lumpifh corfe unto the fenflefle ground, 
Adown he keff it with fo puiffant wrell. 

That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. 


Now mightv Jove, from his fuperior height. 

With his broad ere furveys th’unequal fight. 

He fires the bread of 'FareI'm with difdain; 

And fends him to redeem th’ ab.ind'-n \1 plain. 
Between the broken ranks the 7 uf.an rides, 

And thefe encourages, and thofe lie chide-: 

Recalls each leader by his name, from flight ; 
Renews their ardor, and reflores the fight. 

What panic fear lias feiz’d your fouls ; O fhame- 
() brand perpetual of th’ Etrurian name: 

C ward-, imuruble! a woman’s hand 
D rive-, breaks, and fcatters \our ignoble band 1 
Now cad a wav the (word, and quit the lliirld : 
Wltat u!e of weapon- which ton dare not wield f 
Not thus you fly your female Iocs, bv tuglit, 

Nor (liu.i the lead, when the full bowl- invite : 
When to fat off rings the glad augur calls , 

And the (brill horn-pipe founds to ba.chanals. 
Thefe are your (halv'd cares; vour lewd delight. 
Swift to debauch; but flow to manly fight. 

Thus having faid, he fpnrs amid the Iocs ; 

Not managing the life he meant to loir. 

'Fhe firll he found he leiz’d, with headlong bade, 

In his- drone gripe: and clalpt around ihe wailf . 
’Twas Irnulns; whom from bis horfe he tore. 

And (laid athwart Ins own' in triumph bore. § 

Loud (bouts enfue: the Latins turn their eyes. 

And view th’ tmufual fight with vafl furprize. 

The flrrv 7 "arrhon flying o’er tile plains, 

Prcfs’d in his anils the pond’rous piey luflains: 

'[’hen with his fliorten’d Ipcar explore-around 
His jointed arms to fix a deadly wound. 

Nor Ids the captive druggies for his life : 
lie writhes his body to prolong the fhife: 

And 

N C) T E s. 

As when Jove’s harnefle-hearing bird from hie 
Stonpes at a flying heron with proude difdain. 
The done dead quarry falls fo forcibly, 

That it rebounds againd the lowly' plain. 

The difufe of falconry among us renders this fi- 
mile not fo llriking, as it mud have been in the age 
of the poet. 

§ 't his adlion feems to be impolliblc; but Servius 
gives usan exampleof it’s pofTihility,drawn from the 
cphemcrides of C. Cufar. ‘Julius Cajar himfelf 
ufed to relate, that he was lifted up (after this man¬ 
ner) by a Gaul; who as he was carrying him along, 
met in his W'ay with another Caul who knew Co fir, 
and cried out lecss Cajar. Thefe words by good' 
luck meant, in their language (fays Catron laijji 
le alter, let him go. The Gaul inflantlv dropped: 
his prey out of favour to his brother foldicr. Plu¬ 
tarch reports the fame thing of a Usman. 
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And, fencing for his naked throa't, exerts 
His lit moll vigour, and the point averts. 

S > Hoops the yellow eagle from on high,* 

Ami hears a lpe.kkd ferpent thro’ the fkv ; 
Falt’ning his crioked talons on theprev; 

The pris’ner hillesthro’ the liquid wav: 

Relisfs the royal hawk, and tho’ opprcll, 

Site fights in volumes, and crvifls her ereit. 

Turn'd to her foe, Ihe flirfl-ns ev’ry feale 
And ihonts her forty tongue, and whilhs herthreat- 
’ning tail. 

Againft the victor all defence is weak ; 

Th’ imperial bird Hill plies her with his beak: 

He tears her bowels, and her bread he gores ; 

Then claps his pinions, and feenrely fours. 

Thus, thro’ the midll of circling enemies. 

Strong Torchon fnatch’d, and bore awav his prize : 
The Tyrrhene troops, that fhrnnk before, now profs 
The Latins , and prefume the like luccefs. 

Then /irons doom’d to death his arts aflay’d 
To murder unefpy’d, the Volfc'um maid : 

This way and that his winding courfe he bends : 
And wherefoe’er fhe turns, her deps attends. 

When (he retires victorious from the chace. 

He wheels about with care, and fhifts his place: 
When ruffling on, fhe feeks her foes in fight, 

He keeps aloof, but keeps her dill in light : 

He threats, and trembles, trying ev’ry way 
Unfecn to till, and fafclv to betray. 

Chhreus, the pried of Cybele, from far, d 
Glitt’ringin Phrygian arms amidd the war, 

Was by the virgin view’d: the deed he prefs'd 
Was proud with trappings, and his brawny ched 
With feales of gilded brafs was cover’d o’er: 

A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 

With deadly wounds he gaul’d the didant foe ; 
Gnoffian his {hafts, and Lycian was his bow : 

NOTES. 

* Atacrobius prefers to thisfimile that in Homer, 
II. b. 12. for a reafon which proves he mifunder. 
{food the aim and application of it. Virgil (imply 
compares two warriors druggling with each other to 
an eagle, fee. This fimile is certainly drawn from 
Homer; but what is here a fimile, is a narrative in 
the Greek poet ; the not confidering which milled 
the judgment of Macrobius, 

+ It is to be obferved that thofe prieds of tiie 
Gods, who are introduced as warriors in the /Eneid, 
are didinguilhed by drelles, &e. of an uncommon 
magnificence. 

t Virgil has very finely touched upon the female 
padion for drefs and fhew, in the character of Ca- 


A golden helm his front and head furrounds; 

A elided quiver from his (boulder founds. 

Gold, weav'd with linen, on his thighs he wore ; 
With flowers of needlework diflinguifh’d o’er: / 
With golden buckles bound, and gather’d up be-r' 
fore. ) 

Him, the fierce maid beheld, with ardent eyes ; 

Fond and ambitious of fo rich a prize : f 
Or that the temple might his trophies hold. 

Or elfe to fliine herfelf in Trojan gold : 

Blind in her hafle, fhe cliaces him alone. 

And feeks his life, regardlcfs of her own. 

This luckv moment the fly traitor chofc : V 

Then, darting from his ambulb, up he rofc, k 

And threw, but firfl to heav’n addrefs’d his vows. J 
O patron of Sorafies’ high abodes, 

Phoebus, the ruling pow’r among the Gods ; 

Whom fiift we ferve, whole woods of un£luous 
pine 

Are fell’d for thee, and to thy glory fhinc ; 

By thee protected, with our naked fouls, 

'I hro’ flamesunfing’d we march, and tread the kind¬ 
led coals: 

Give me, propitious pou ’r, to wadi away 
The flams of this difbonourable day : 

Nor fpoils, nor triumph, from the fadl I claim ; 

But with my future actions truft my fame. 

Let me, by flealth, this female plague o’ercome; 

And from the field return inglorious home. 

Apollo heard, and granting half his pray’r, 

Shuffled in winds the refl, and tofs’d in empty air. 

He gives the death defir’d ; his fafe return, 

By fouthern tempefts to the feas is borne. 

Now, when the javelin whiz’d along the fkies. 
Both armies on Camilla turn’d their eyes. 

Directed by the found : of either holt, 

Th’ unhappy virgin, tho’ concern’d the moll, 
__ Was 

NOTES. 

milla ; who, though fhe feems to have fhaken off all 
the other weaknefies of her fex, is Hill deferibed as a 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that 
after having made a great (laughter of the enemy, 
Ihe unfortunately call her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the fineft purple. The Amascon imme¬ 
diately Angled out this well-drefled warrior, being 
feized with a woman’s longing for the pretty trap¬ 
pings, that he was adorned with. This heedlefs 
purfuit after thefe glittering trifles, the poet, by a 
nice concealed moral, reprefents to have been the de- 
ftrudtion of his female hero. 
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Was only deaf; I'o greedy was (lie bent 
On golden fpoils, and on her prey intent: * 

Till in her pap the winged weapon Hood 
Infix’d ; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 

Her fad attendants halten to fultain 
Their d) ing lady drooping on the plain. 

Far from their light the trembling Aruns flies, t 
With beating heart, and fear contus'd with joys : 
Nor dares he farther to ptirfuc his blow ; 

Or ev’n to bear the fight ol his expiring foe. 

As when the wolf has torn a bullock's hide. 

At unawares, or ranch’d a lhephecd’s fide : 
Confcious of his audacious deed, hollies, 

And claps his qniv’ring tail between his thighs ; 

So, fpceding once, the wretch no more attends ; 

Hut lpurring forward herds among his friend*. 

She wrench’d the jav'lin with her dying hands ; 

But wedg’d within her bread the weapon Hands: 
The wood (he draws, the Heely point remains; 

She Haggers in her feat with agonizing pains : 

A gath’ring mill: o’erclottds her chearful eyes ; 

Ami from Iter checks the rofy colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train 
She trullcd mod, and thus Hie l'peaks with pain. 
Acca, 'tis pafl ! he fwims before my fight, 
Inexorable death ; and claims his right. 

Bear my lad words to Turnus, fly with fpeed, £ 
And bid him timely to my charge fucceed : 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve: 

Farcwel ; and in this kifs my parting breath receive. 
She faid ; and Hiding funk upon the plain ; 

Dying, her open'd hand forfakes the rein ; 

Short, and more (hort, (he pants: by flow degrees 
Her mind the pallage from her body trees. 

She drops her lword, fhc nods her plumy cred; 

Her drooping head declining on her bread : 

In the lad figh her Hruggling foul expires; 

And inurm’ring with difdain, to Stygian founds 
retires. 

. __ 


MOTES. 

* Our heroine, eagerly engaged in the purfuit of 
Chhreus, that the may adorn herfelf with his fine ar¬ 
mour, and rich trappings, is intirely regardiefs of all 
danger, and fo hurried away by the tranfports of 
female vanity, that (he does not hear the fatal dart of 
Aruns hifs along the air. 

+ Virgil draws the character of Aruns with great 
propriety ; he attacks Camilla not openly, like 
an hero of tme bravery, but fecretly and by 
ftratagem; and after having killed her, he does not 
await the event of his victory, but fkulks away like a 
guilty perfon. 

J Wonderful is the magnanimity of this fliort 
fpeech. She makes no womauiQi complaints; but 

No. 13. 


A fhout, that Hruck the golden (tars, enftiM : 
Dcfpair and rage, and languifh’d fight renew’d. 
The Trojan troops, anti Tufcam in a line. 

Advance to charge; the mix’d Arcadians join. 

But Cynthia's, maid, high feated, from alar 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war: 

Unmov’d a while, till prollratenn the plain, ~] 
Wclt’ring in blood, lie: fee-. Canriln (lain; i 

And round her corps, of friends and foes a fight- \ 
ing train. J 

T hen, from the bottom of Iv.r bread, (lie drew 
A mournful ligh, and thefe fail words enfue : 

I 00 dear a fine, ah much lamented maul, 
l or waning with the Trjan<, thou 1 :it paid I 
Nor aught avail’d, in this unhappy ftrife, 

Diana’s (acred arms, to five thy life. 

Yet unreveng’d thv gotldefs will not leave 
Her vot’ry’s death, nor with vain farrow grieve. 
Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr’d ; 
But after ages fhall thv praife record. 

Th* inglorious coward loon fhall profs the plain ; 
Thus vows thy queen, and thus the fates ordain. 

High o’er the field, there flood a hilly mound ; 
Sacred the place, and fpread with oaks around ; 
Where in a marble tomb Dercamus lay, 

A king that once in Latium bore the fw-ay. 

The beauteous Opis thither bent her flight, 

To mark the traitor Aruns from the height. 

Him, in refulgent arms, (he foon cfpy’d, 

Swoln with fuccefs, and loudly thus lhecry’d. 

Thy backward Heps, vain boafter, are too late ; § 
Turn, like a man at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg’d with my melfage to Camilla go ; j 

And lay I fent thee to the (hades below ; > 

An honor undeferv’d from Cynthia’s bow. J 

She faid : and from her quiver chofc with fpeed 
The winged (haft, predefin'd for the deed : || 

Then to the Hubborn eugh her flrength apply’d : 
Till the far diflant horns approach’d on either fide. 
_ ' _ The 


NOTES. 

employs her lad breath in giving orders for th* 
battle. 

§ This fentiment of Opis is by no means injuri¬ 
ous to the character of Diana, as if fhc had not 
fufficiently protctfled her votrefs : it. was Camilla's 
own fault, that fhc forfook the harmlefs pleafures of 
the chace, to engage in martial purfuits. 

|| Homer, II. b. iv. gives us a very minute and 
circumllantial dclcription of Pandarus drawing his 
how againll Menelaus ; which pafl’age the Roman 
poet here imitates. But as the (hot of Pandarus 
was of fo much importance, as it was the fotinda- 
of future woes, Homer thought fit, not to pafs it 
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The bow-firing touch’d her bread, foftrong flic drew; 
Whizzing m air the fatal arrow llcw. 

At once the twanging bow, and founding dart, 

The traitor heard, and felt the point within his heart. 
Him, beating with hi- heels, in pangs of death. 

His flying 'lieiids to foreign fields bequeath. 

The cm qu’ring damfel, with expanded wings. 

The welcome Yneifagc to her mi ft refs brings. 

Their h uler loll, the Voijcians quit the held; 

And, unfuft.iin’d, tlie chiefs of litmus yield. 

The frighted foldiers, when their captains fly, * 
More on their fpe-ed man on their flrength rely. 
Confus’d in flight, they bear each other down; 

And fpur their horfes headlong to the town. 

Drv'r by their foes, and to their fears reiign’d, 

Not once they turn ; but take their wounds behind. 
Thefe drop the fhield, and thofe the lance forego ; 
Or on their (boulders bear the flacken’d bow. 

The hoofs of horfes with a rattling found, + 

Beat ftiorr, and thick, and (hake the rotten ground. 
Black clouds of dull come rolling in the fky, 

And o’er the darken’d walls and rampires fly. 

The trembling matrons, from their lofty (lands, ^ 
Rend heav’n with female (hrieks, and wring their 
hands. 

All prefling on, pnrfuers and purfti’d, 

Are crufh'd in crowds, a mingled multitude. 

Some happy few tfeape: the throng too late 
Rufh on for entrance, till they choke the gate. 

Lv’n in the fight of home, the wretched lire 
.Looks on, and fees his hclplefs fon expire. 

Then, in a fright, the folding gates they clofe : 
But leave their friends excluded with their foes. 
The vanquifh’d cry ; the viftors loudly Ihout ; 

’Tis terror all within ; and (laughter all without. 


N O T E S. 

ever in a few words, like the flight of every common 
arrow ; but to give a defeription fomewhat cor- 
refpotident to it’s importance; and here we fee 
that Virgil has not failed to copy it with the 
grcatcfl happinefs imaginable.—But why fliould the 
drawing a bow to kill Arum, an incident of little 
confequencc, be deferibed with fo much circumflan- 
tial exa£lnefs ? All that can be anfwered is, that 
though the death of Arum be of little confequencc, 
yet in itfelf it is a grand incident, as it is a revenge 
for the death of an heroine who has performed (o 
many remarkable exploits. In fliorr, this minute 
defeription renders the death of Camilla more ligni- 
iicant. 

* Strvius fays the (landard-bearers were delerted; 


Blind in their fear, they bounce againft the wall. 

Or to the moat purfu’d, precipitate their fall. 

Tile Latum virgins, valiant with defpair. 

Arm’d on the tow’rs the common danger (hare : 

So much of zeal their country’s caufe infpir’d ; 

So much Camilla’s great example fir’d. 

Poles, fharpen'd in the flames, from high they throw ; 
With imitated darts to gaul the foe. 

Their lives for godlike freedom they bequeath ; 

And crowd each other to be firlt in death. 

Mean time to Turnus, ambnih’d in the (hade. 

With heavy tidings, came th’ unhappy maid. 

The Vclfc-ians overthrown, Camilla kill’d, 

The foes intirely mailers of the field, 

Like a reftftlefs flood, come rolling on : 

The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town. 

Inflam’d with rage, (for fo the furies fire 
The Dauuians bread, and fo the fates require,) 

He leaves the hilly pafs, the woods in vain 
Poffcfs’d, and downward ifliies on the plain : 

Scarce was he gone, when to the ftraits, now freed 
From fecret foes, the 1 Trojan troops fuccccd. 

Thro’the black foreft, and the ferny brake. 
Unknowingly fecurc, their way they take. 

From the rough mountains to the plain defeend ; 

And there in order drawn, their line extend, 

Both armies, now, in open fields are feen : 

Nor far the diftance of the fpace between. 

Both to the city bend : JEucas fees, 

Thro’ fmoaking fields, his hall’ning enemies. 

And Turnus views the Trojans in array, 

And hears til’ approaching horfes proudly neigh. § 

I Soon had their hulls in bloody battle join’d; 

But wcllward to the fea the fun declin’d, 

Intrench’d before the town, both armies lie : 

While night with fable wings involves the Iky. 

N O T t S. 

for the Roman generals were particularly careful, that 
the ltandard-beartr fliould be well attended with 
foldiers ; as vve read in Salluft. 

+ This line, in the original, is ufually quoted as 
an inftance ol Virgil's adapting the found to the 
fenfe. 

J Tumult, confufion, and diftrefs, are painted 
with great force and fpirit, and many pathetic 
flrokes. The circumftance of the women renewing 
their rage at the light of Camilla's dead body ig well 
imagined. 

§ The throwing in fuch lively and minute cir- 
cumflances, is what chiefly diflinguiflies poetry from 
hiflory, and renders the former a more clofe and 
iuft reprefentation of life than the latter. 

The 
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The TWELFTH 


BOOK of the /ENEID.* 


ARGUMENT. 

Turnus challenges ./Eneas to a Jingle combat: articles are agreed on, but broken by the Rutuli, who wound! 
/Eneas j he is miraculoujly cured by Venus , forces Turnus to a duel, and concludes the pcem with his. death. 


W HEN Turnus faw the Latins leave the field ; 
Their armies broken, and their courage 
quell’d ; 

Himfelf become the mark of public fpight,. 

His honour question'd for the promis’d fight: 


NOTES. 

* We have forborn hitherto to fpeak of one of 
the principal beauties of this poem; which is, the 
unity and fimplicity of it’s adtion, and to fhew, that 
it ought to terminate happily; becaufe it feemed, 
that the reader would be more capable of judging of 
this beauty, when he came to the end of the poem, 
than when he had not fo much as begun it. This 
rule, that the adtion Ihould be one and fimple, 
is founded on the authority of Arijtotle, and the opi¬ 
nion of all his commentators. But the reafons ot 
this pradtice are clear of themfelves : for if, in gene¬ 
ral, poetry be an imitative art, there is no doubt, 
but that the imitation of an objedt is much more 
peif dt when it is fimple, than when not. In the 
fecond place, if the poet writes to divert, it is as evi¬ 
dent, that he will divert and amufe the reader fo 
much the lefs in bewildering him in a variety of 
things which he propofes for his fubjedt, than it he 
had kept only one point in view. The great beauty 
which fprings from this truth, is vilibly manifefted 
by the faulunefs of it’s contrary ; fo that one need 
only furvey the abfurditics which arife from a con- 
fulion of the fubjedt, to have a juft idea of the ex¬ 
cellencies of thole maxims,, which Virgil and Homer 


The more he was with vulgar hate opprefs’d. 

The more his fury boil’d within his bread: 

He rous’d his vigour for the late debate; 

And rais’d his haughty foul, to meet his fate,. 

As 


NOTES. 

have laid down for their patterns. But let us now 
particularly examine this beauty in the poem before 
us. Virgil has chofen for the adtion of the JEneid, 
the arrival of the hero /Eneas in Italy : there is 
nothing more fimple, and at the fame time (fo great- 
the. art of this poet) there is nothing but what is 
contained in this adtion, whether part, prefent, or to 
come. For though /Eneas is tod by a temped; 
though he arrives at Carthage, and relates the hif- 
tory of'Troy, aijd his diderent adventures; though 
he is beloved by Dido, fo that die kills herfeli lor 
grief at his departure ; though he afterwards cele¬ 
brates games at the tomb of his father, dtfeends into 
hell, and, in fine, comes to make war againd the- 
mod brave people of Italy; all this doth not fall into- 
the adtion which is declared in the poet’s propofi- 
tion; and yet, at the fame time, what can be more- 
fimple, what more truly one, than this adtion r If 
you confidcr the confeqveuce of this adtion, fim^e 
as it appears, it is the foundation of the mod illuf- 
trious nation, and the mod famous empire, that ever 
exided : and by the incredible addrefs, and wonder¬ 
ful genius of Virgil, what is there in this divine 
work derogatory from that grandeur ? Or what in 
“ there- 
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G IL 


As when the fwains the Libyan lion rhacc, 

He makes a four retreat, nor mentis his pace : 

But if the pointed javelin pierce his fide. 

The lordly bcait ieLnrns with double pride; 

He wrenches out the lleel, lid roars for pain 
His lides he lallies, and erects liis mane: 

So Turmis fares, his eye-balls fiath with fire, 

Thro’ his wide no fir i Is clouds of l'moak expire. 

Trembling with rage, around the court he 
ran ; 

At length approach’d tlie king, and thus began.* 

N O T E S. 

there more abfurd, than to imagine, that this poem 
is not complete, becanfc the nuptials of Lavinia are 
not confummatedr There is no need toobferve, that 
the nuptials are not mentioned in the propolition of 
the poem. Indeed there is much more reafon to 
find fault with Aj'eanius’s not founding the kingdom- 
of Alba: for it mu ft be ow tied, that the poet fays, 
that the arrival of JEneas in Italy gave rife to the 
kings of Aik a. But wo may plainly perceive, that 
-thei'e kings of Alba arc not in the a&ion, but a eon-, 
fequence of it ; and the poet fpeaks of them, only 
to fhew the importance of that a£tion. And yet, 
the fame art which Virgil has made ufe of, in bring¬ 
ing in lb apropos every circumllance preceding the 
arrival of JEneas in Italy, and all that could add to 
the beauty of his fable, or his fubjedt, has fo con¬ 
ducted the matter, that there is nothing omitted,, 
which was fubfequent to the adlion of JEneas, whe¬ 
ther it regarded himfelf, or had any reference to the 
grandeur of the Ciefars, or the glory of Rome. It is 
impoffible to attempt any fupplement to this work, 
without being obliged to repeat what Virgil has al¬ 
ready faid ; for whether we bring the apotheofis of 
JEneas, or his unhappy death, and his reigning 
but three years after having conquered Turnus, as a 
proof of what we have advanced ; all this is men¬ 
tioned in the poem, and each circumllance has it’s 
proper place allotted it. And we mull obferve, 
that the word hngsevo does not lignify, that JEncas 
was then very old (as all the commentators have it;) 
but tfiat he was immortal, as the Gods, who are fo 
called, becaufe their life is without end. And this 
very apotkeofis is promifed by Jupiter in the predic¬ 
tion which he makes, book i, byway of confolation 
to Venus for the troubles which jEneas was to fuffer. 
And this is again confirmed by w'hat he fays to Juno 
lierfelf, book 12. In a word, every thing fubfe¬ 
quent to the fight between Turmis and JEncas; for 
inltance, the peace made with the Latins by the 
means of the nuptials of Lavinia; the union of 


No more cxcules or delays : I Hand "j 

In arms prepar’d to combat, hand to hand, h 

This .bafe deferter of his native land. j 

The Trojan ,,by his word-,-is- bound to take 
’Fite famecoiidkions-w-hich-hurifelf did make.- 
Renew the truce, the folemn rites prepare ; 

And to my fingle virtue trull the war. 

The Latiims unconcern’d lhall fee the fight ; 

This arm unaided lhall alfert your right: 

Then, if my prollrate body prefs the plain, 

To him the crown, and beauteous bride remain. 

__To 

NOTES. . 

tl’.e two nations; and the extinction of the Trojan 
name ; all this, we (ay, is plainly exprefted, in the 
treaty which Jupiter and Juno make, book 12. So 
that, on the whole, we mull necefiarily conclude, 
that the action is not only fimple, and .one, but that 
it is likewife intirely perfedl. The reafon why the 
adlion Ihould end happily, may be accounted for in 
the fame manner: fince the delign in propofing 
every adlion is to excite brave men to great and glo¬ 
rious enterprizes, Ihould it be previotifly known, 
that it would neceiTarily end unhappily, it would be 
rather a means of deterring from, than exeitingthem 
to the execution of any grand exploits. We will only 
add, that, among all the books of the JEne'td, there is 
not one, where the poet has condudled that part 
which concerns the marvellous, with greater art and 
addrefs. Surprize and admiration are fo frequently 
raifed in this book, that one mull quote every paf- 
fage, if one would remark all that is calculated to 
raife our wonder and allonilhment. Among number- 
lefs inllances, let us juft examine the turns and 
changes of fortune: a peace is concluded upon: an 
augury breaks it: a battle enfues: the Trojans are 
victorious: JEneas is wounded: the Latins repulfe 
the Trojans to their camp: Venus heals JEneas in a 
miraculous manner: the hero relieves his own party: 
he cannot oblige Turnus to renew the engagement: 
he prepares to attack the town of the Latins : at lalt 
Turnus is compelled to fight him in fingle combat: 
and every thing which happens during this combat, 
all thefe taken together, compofe the different peri¬ 
peties of this book; and which detain the reader in 
fuch a manner, that it is impollible to defift till he 
has gone through the whole. 

* No contrail can be more finely managed, than 
the fiercenefs, fire, and haftinefs, of Turnus ’s fpeech, 
(confifting of fhort, broken fentences, unconnected 
with particles,) oppofed to the cool reafoning, the 
fober ledatenefs, of the good old king Latinus’ s an- 
fwer, which immediately follows. 
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To whom the king- fcdately thus reply’d v 
Brave youth, the more your valour has been try’d, 
The more becomes it us, with due refpe£t 
To weigh the chance of war, which you negledt. 
You w r ant not wealth, or a fucceflive throne. 

Or cities, which your arms have made your own ; 
My towns and treaftires are at your command ; 

And ftor’d with blooming beauties is my land: 
Laurentum more than one Lavinia fees, 

Unmarry’d, fair, of noble families. 

Now' let me fpeak, and you with patience hear. 
Things which perhaps may grate a lover’s ear : 

But found advice, proceeding from a heart 
Sincerely your’s, and free front fraudful art. 

The Gods, by figns, have manifeRly ihown. 

No prince, Italian born, lhould heir my throne : 

Oft have our augurs, in prediction (kill d, 

A-.d oft our prieils, a foreign fon reveal’d. 

Yet, won by worth, that cannot be withltood. 
Brib’d by my kindnefs to my kindred blood, 

Uro-’d by my wife, who would not be deny’d, 

I promis’d my Lavinia for your bride : 

Her from her plighted lord by force I took ; 

All ties of treaties, and of honour broke : 

On your account I wag’d an impious war, ~l 

With what fuccefs ’tis neetllefs to declare; t 

I and my fubjeCts feel; and you have had your . 

fliare. . J 

Twice vanquidt’d while in bloody fields we drive, 
Scarce in our walls, we keep, our hopes alive ; 

The rolling flood runs warm with human gore ; 
The bones of Latians glance the neighboring lhore .- 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 

Still unrefolv’d, and ilill a Have to fate? 

If Turnus ’ death a lading peace can give, 

Why fhculd n it 1 procure it vvhilft you live? 

Should I to doubtful arms your youth betray. 

What would my kinfmen, the Rutulians, fay! 

And lhould you fall in fight, (which heav’n de- - ] 
fend) L 

How curfe the caufe, which haden’d to his end f 
The daughter’s lover, and the father’s friend? J 


notes. 

* Virgil here prepares the firft part of the unravel¬ 
ling of his poem. This confids in the death of 
A mat a, who obflructs the execution, of the marriage 
of her daughter with JEneas. This obftacle could 
not be removed, but by the death of this queen. 

+ This piSure {hews how great a mailer Virgil 
is of grace. Lavinia, flrongly affixed with the 
queen’s pathetic addrefs to Turnus, weeps for the dan¬ 
cer to which he is going to expofe himfelf; and at 
lie fame time blufhes, and looks downward, from a 

No. 13. 


Weigh in your mind the various chance of war. 

Pity your parent’s age ; and eafe his care. 

Such balmy words he pour’d, but all in vain 
The proffer’d med’eine but provok’d the pain. 

The wrathful youth difdaining the relief, 

With intermitting fobs, thus vents his grief :• 

Thy care, O belt of fathers, which you take 
For my concerns, at my defire forfake. 

Permit me not to languith out mv days; 

But make the bed exchange of life for praife. 

Tliis arm, this lance, can well difpute the prize: 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies ; 

His Goddefs mother is not near, to throwd 
The flying coward with an empty cloud. 

But now the queen, who fear’d for. Turnus life,. 
And loath’d the Lard conditions of the ltrife, 

Held him by force ; and, dying in his death. 

In thefe fad accents gave her forrow breath. 

O Turnus, I adjure thee by thefe tears ; 

And whate’er price Amata’s. honour bears 
Within thy bread, fince thou art all my hope. 

My lickly mind’s repofe, my finking age’s prop ; 
Since on the fafety of thy life alone 
Depends La/inus,. and the Latian throne .-. 

Refiife me not this one, this only prav’r ; 

To wave the combat, and purfue the war,. 

Whatever chance attends this fatal flrife,, 

Think it includes in th.ne Amata's life. 

I cannot live a Have •. or fee my throne 
Ufurp.’d by flrangers, or a Trojan fon.*' 

At this, a flood of tears Lavinia fhed ; V 

A crimfon blufh. her beauteous face o’erfpread, > 
Varying her cheeks by turns, with white and red.t J 
The driving colours, never at a flay. 

Run here and there ; and fiufh, and fade away. 
Delightful change! thus Indian iv’ry (hows,. "j 
Which with the bordering paint of purple glows; h 
Or lilies damafk’d by the neighb’ring rofe.. J 

The lover gaz’d, and burning with deli re, 

The more he look’d, the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, aiubjcalous rage, and fecret fpight, 

Roll in his bread, and rouze him to the fight. 

Thera 

” ' NOTES. 

confcioufnefs of his loving her. Her tears and 
blufhes inflame him afrefh with love; he gazes on 
her with the'utmod ardency, and is dill more de- 
firous of engaging with AEneas. It is to be obferv- 
ed, that Turnus (peaks to the dear object of his 
wifhes with a look only: he gazes only at Lavinia ^ 
but {peaks his refolution to Amr.ta in exprefs terms- 
Spencer has borrowed his image of fhamefacednefs- 
from this appearance of Lavinia ■ ■ 
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Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes. 

Firm to his firft intent, he thus replies. * 

O mother, do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. + 
Refolv’d on fight, I am no longer free 
To fituh my death, if heav’n my death decree. 

Then turning to the herald, thus purfues : 

Go, greet the Trojans with ungrateful news. 
Denounce from me, that when to-morrow *s % ht 
Shall gild the heav’ns, he need not urge the fight: 
The Trojan and RutuUan troops no more 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian fhore : 
Our fingle fwords the quarrel (hall decide. 

And to the victor be the beauteous bride. 

He faid, and ftriding on, with fpeedy pace 
He fought his conrfers of the Thracian race. 

At his approach, they tofs their heads on high; 
And proudly neighing, promife victory. 

The fires of thefe Orithia fent from far 
To grace Pilnmnus , when he went to war. 1 
The drifts of Thracian fnovvs were fcarce fo white, 
Nor northern winds in fleetnefs match’d theirflight. 
Officious grooms {land ready by his fide ; 

And fome with combs their flowing manes di- ] 
vide, j- 

And others ftroke their chefls, and gently footh | 
their pride. J 

He fheath’d his limbs in arms ; a temper’d mafs 
Of golden metal thofe, and mountain brafs. 

Then to his head his glitt’ring helm he ty’d ; 

And girt his faithful faulchion to his fide. 

In his JEmean forge the God of fire 
That faulchion labour’d for the hero’s fire : 

NOTE S. 

* Turnus does not flay for an anfwer from Amata, 
hut inflantly goes to arm himfelf for the fight. This 
is quite agreeable to his impetuous temper. Hi* 
pride and pleafure at feeing his fleeds approach him 
inflantly after having called for them, is conceived 
in a mod lively manner. As this is the laft time of 
his going to battle, the laft decifive day, the poet 
deferibes the armour he is putting on, more minute¬ 
ly and particularly. The image of his fnatching, 
©r as it were violently catching at, his vaft fpear, 
which always flood againft: a mafly pillar in the old 
hall of Latinus, is nobly drawn. This is imitated 
(but highly improved in every circumftance) from 
Homer'% Odyfjcy, book I. His addrefs to the fpear, 
while he is (haking it, is quite in character. See 
J-pSlor arming himfelf, Iliad 19. 

+ Tears and apprehenfions of danger were deem- 
«d, among the ancients, bad prefages, wheh the 


Immortal keennefs on the blade bellow’d, 

And plung’d it hilling in the Stygian flood. 

Prop’d on a pillar, which the deling bore. 

Was plac’d the lance Auruncan AStor wore; 

Which with fuch force he brandii'h’d in his hand, 
The tough afh trembled like an ofier wand. 

Then cry’d, O pond’rous fpoil of A St or flain. 

And never yet by Turnus tofs’d in vain. 

Fail not this day thy wonted force: but go. 

Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe : 

Give me to tear his corflet from his breaft. 

And from that eunuch head, to rend the creft: 
Drag’d in the dull, his frizzled hair to foil. 

Hot from the vexing ir’n, and fmear’d with fragrant 
oil. 

Thus while he raves, from his wide noftrils flies 
A fiery flream, and fparkles from his eyes. 

So fares the bull in his lov’d female’s fight; 

Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight: 

He tries his goring horns againft a tree: 

And meditates his abfent enemy : 

He pufhes at the winds, he digs the ftrand 
With his black hoofs, and fpurns the yellow fand. 

Nor lefs the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms. 

To future fight his manly courage warms: 

He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 
To terminate at once the ling’ring wars. 

To chear his chiefs, and tender fon, relates 
What heav’n had promis’d, and expounds the 
fates. § 

Then to the Latian king he fends, to ceafe 
The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The 

NOTES. 

people were going out to war; as a falfe ftep, when 
one is fetting out on a journey. Jafon fpeaks in 
the fame manner to his mother, Apollon, book 1. 

X How could Orithyia (fay the commentators,) 
who was of Attica, and carried by Boreas into 
Thrace, give thefe horfes to Pilumnus, who was an 
Italian f Catrou obferves, that the fidlion is a little 
forced; and urges, in defence of Virgil, that Pilum¬ 
nus was a God, and Orithyia a Goddefs. They had 
opportunity of knowing each other in the affemblies 
of the Gods; and Pilumnus might receive from her 
this breed of horfes that came from Thrace, where 
Orithyia reigned. 

§ The deflinies had determined, that AEucas 
fliould be eflabliflied in Italy, and that he Ihould lay 
the firft foundations of the Roman empire. Turmis 
was fated to fall a vitflim to this eftablifliment. 
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The morn enfuing from the mountains height. 
Had fcarcely fpread the (kies with rofy light ;* 

Th’ ethereal courfers bounding from the lea. 

From out their flaming noltrils breath’d the day : 
When now the Trojan and Rutulian guard. 

In friendly labour join’d, the lid prepar’d. 

Beneath the walls, they meafure out the fpace ; 

Then facred altars rear, on fods of grafs ; 1 

Where, with religious rites, their common Gods j 
they place. J 

In pured white, the priefls their heads attire. 

And living waters bear, and holy fire : 

And o’er their linen hoods, and (haded hair. 

Long twided wreaths of facred vervain wear. 

In order ifluing from the town appears 
The Latin legion, arm’d with pointed fpears; 

And from the fields, advancing on a line. 

The Trojan and the Tttfcan forces join : 

Their various arms afford a pleafing fight : 

A peaceful train they feem, in peace prepar’d for 
fight. 

Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 
Glitt’ring with gold, and veds in purple dy’d. 

Here Mnejlkeus, author of the Mcmmian line. 

And there us boin of feed divine. 

The fign is giv’n, and round the lifled fpace,t 
Each man in order fills his proper place. 

Reclining on their ample lliields, they dand ; 

And fix their pointed lances in the fund. 

~~ NOTES. 

* With what magnificence does the poet repre¬ 
sent the •fun riling on this important deciiive day ! 

+ It was highly proper to introduce fo folcmn 
and important a thing as this league, on the keep¬ 
ing which facrcdly, the whole adtion was to turn, 
with all the pomp and folemnity dilcribed in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. 

± The particularizing this mountain mud have 
been highly pleafing to the Roman readers of this 
poem. 

§ The fifler of Tirnus was called Juturna , Vir¬ 
gil here relates the accident which was the occa- 
(ion of her being ranked among the Gods. What 
gave Virgil an opportunity of forming this fiftion 
was, that near the river Ntunicus l'prung up a foun¬ 
tain, which was called Juturna, a juvando, becaufe 
it’s waters were of a falutary nature. To this 
nymph a temple was dedicated, and a feafl indituteu 
in honour of her, called Jutunialia.-—Arijlotle ob- 
ferves in his poetics, that there are fewer good than 
bad women, and that they do more mifehief than 
fervice in the world: Virgil hath but too exactly fol¬ 
lowed this opinion, Venus indeed, the mother and 


How, dudious of the fight, a num’rous throng 
Of either fex promifeuous, old and young. 

Swarm from the town : by thofe who reft behind. 
The gates and walls, and houfes tops are lin’d. 

Meantime the Queen of heav’n beheld the fight, 
With eyes unpleas’d, from mount Albano's height : 
(Since call’d AIbatw, by fucceeding fame.j; 

But then an empty hill, without a name.) 

She then furvey’d the field, the Trojan pow’rs, 

I The Latian fquadrons, and Laurentine tow’rs. 

Then thus the Goddefs of the (kies befpake. 

With fighs and tears, the Goddefs of the lake; 

King Turmts’ filter, once a lovely maid,§ 

Ere to the lull of lawlels Jove betray’d, 

Comprefs’d by force, but by the grateful God, 

Now made the Na’is of the neighb’ring flood. 

O nymph, the pride of living lakes, faid (he, 

O molt renown’d, and molt belov’d by me. 

Long haft thou known, nor need I to record 
The wanton fallies of my wand’ring lord : 

Of ev’ry Latian fair, whom Jove milled. 

To mount by Health my violated bed. 

To thee alone I grudg’d not his embrace ; 

But give a part of heav’n, and an unenvy’d place. 
Now learn from me, thy near approaching grief, 
Nor think my willies want to thy relief. 

While fortune favour’d, nor heav’n’s king deny’d. 
To lend my fuccour to the Latian fide, 

I fav’ii 

~ n' o' t’ e s. 

proteftrefs of JEneas, appears in an amiable light 
throughout the poem. The Sibyl aflifts our hero, 
Cybeh and Andromache have no ill qualities aferiberf 
to them: but they appear but little. To outweigh 
this fmall number of good women, there are many 
others, reprefented as bad characters, and very un¬ 
favourable to the hero. Juno is his grand enemy; 
fhe employs Iris, Juturna , and AleSlo, to oppofe his 
defigns. Dido endeavoured to dellroy him at Car¬ 
thage; and calls 10 her afliflance, her (filer, her 
nurfe, and a magician. The harpies drive him from 
their iiland. flelen is a peft, that has ruined both 
Trojans and Grech; 'the Trojan women, /Eneas 's 
own fubjeCts, fet fire to his fleet. Amata di(piles 
the command of the Gocls, and the.will of the king 
her hufband ; and, with the Latin women, is the 
firft who kindles the war. Hoililities are com¬ 
menced at the inftigation of Sylvia. Even the women, 
who were deareft to our hero, involved him in great 
difficulties and furrows. At the end of the fecond 
book we fee his affliction for the loft Greuj'a. And 
Lavinia is the caufe of all the evils he fuftcrs in the 
■laft fix books. 
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I friv’d thy brother, and the finking Hate ; 

But now he (trilogies with unequal fate ; 

And goes with Gods averfe, o’ermatch’d in might,a 
To meet inevitable death in fight : ! 

Nor mud I break the truce, nor can fuftain the f 

fight.* J 

Thou, if thou dar’d, thy prefent aid fupply ; 

It well becomes a filler’s care to try. 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief opprels’d. 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely bread. 

To whom Sa/urnia thus : Thy tears are late : 
Halle, fnatch him, if he can be {hatch’d, from fate. 
New tumults kindle, violate the truce ; 

Who knows what changeful fortune may produce? 
’Tis not a crime t’ attempt what I decree. 

Or if it were, difeharge the crime on nre. 

She laid, and, failing on the winged wind. 

Left the fad nymph fufpended in her mind. 


And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear: 
Four Heeds the chariot of Latinus bear : 

Twelve golden beams around his temple play,F 
To mark his lineage from the God of day. 

Two fnowy conrfers Turnus’ chariot yoke. 

And in his hand two mally fpears he Ihook : 

Then ifiu’d from the camp, in arms divine, 

/Ericas, author of the Roman line : + 

And by his fide Afcanius took his place. 

The fecond hope of Rome’s immortal race. 

Adorn’d in white, a rev’rend priefl appears ; I 
And off’rings to the flaming altars bears ; L 

A porket, and a lamb, that never fuffer’d fliears. J 
Then .to the riling fun he turns his eyes, 

And (hews the beads delign’d for facrifice. 

With fait, and meal: with like officious care 
He marks their foreheads, and he clips their hair. 

Betwixt 


note s. 

* Juno was prohibited to concern herfelf in this 
war. All fhe does is done indireflly, and by the 
agency and minidry of Juturna. 

+ The twelve fpikes, in the corona radialis, were 
ftippofed in general to allude either to the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac , or to the twelve labours of 
Hercules. Here they bear a particular allufion 
to the lineage of Latinus, who wasdefeended from 
the fun. 

J Virgil is ever looking back on his principal ac¬ 
tion, that is, the foundation of a Trojan colony in 
Italy ; from whence the Romans were originally de¬ 
rived. This aftion feems to be the end of the 
poem, and the object to which all is referred. Cri¬ 
tics are divided concernipg the main defign which 
the poet ought to have in view, when he undertakes 
an epic poem. Some pretend that it is the foie 
bufinefs of the poet to model an hero of his own, 
in wh im every heroic virtue mud be centered, for 
the indrinflion of thofe perfons, who by their birth 
or rank are dedined to heroic employments. If 
this was the cafe, Homer, the firfl inventor of the 
epic, might be edeemed the dedroyer of it j the ex¬ 
ample of his heroes contribute much lefs to form 
the manners, than to corrupt them. This Horace 
was aware of, when,, in his cpidle to Lollius,. he re- 
prefents the vice of the chiefs who fignaljzed them- 
felves in the Iliad. Others imagine, that fome par¬ 
ticular moral truth is the object of the epic poem: 
as in the fables of JEfop, fome one maxim and pre¬ 
cept for the conduct of life is inculcated in each 
dory. But it appears from Arijlotle, that the adlion 
is what conditutes the ellence of the cpopaAa, and is 
the chief object of the poet’s defign. The re-eda- 
blifhment of the peace of a family and. kingdom* 

a 


NOTES. 

which had been didurbed by the importunate fuitors 
of Penelope, is one action; the foundation of a 
Trojan colony in Italy, and by means 'of that, the 
foundation afterwards of Rome itfelf, is another 
action. This is therefore the principal defign of’ 
tlie Greek and Latin poet. It is true, each of thefe 
actions convey fome particular moral; and what 
aflion does not ? One may moralize on every fubjeft 
in the world. In a word, what Arijlotle fays is ex¬ 
prefly this :—The poets do not feign an atlion for 
the fake of the manners ; but the indrudlion of the 
manners follows the a£tion. Although we cannot 
fix upon one fingle moral lefibn, as the foie intention 
of the Iliad, OdyJJy, and JE.neid ; it ought not from 
j hence to be concluded, their authors had no defign 
at all, farther than to compofe an amufing dory. 
If we confider the iramenfe variety of ufeful obfe-r- 
! rations, which may be drawn from a diligent, 
examination of every part of the condudl of the 
t feveral perfons in the Iliad only, it is not to be 
conceived how the writer by mere accident, and. 
without any exprefs defign, could poffibly lay 
together fo copious a fund for the mod indruc- 
tive moral refiedtions. The didinclion which 
ought here to be made, is between allowing, in-, 
thefe poems, no other intention than to exemplify 
fome general maxim relating to men’s condudl, and 
the more extenfivc defign of exhibiting fome finilhed 
piclure of life, wherein may be expofed to view, not 
only the natural confequences of human adlions, but. 
the tempers and the paffions of men, with the inter¬ 
nal motives both to good actions, and to thofe devi¬ 
ations from the general principles of virtue, which: 
we daily fee and. lament in the world.. 
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Betwixt their horns the purple wine he fheds. 
With the fame gen’rous juice the flame he feeds-.. 
JEneas then unfheath’d his flaming (word. 

And thus with pious pray’rs the Gods ador’d.. 

All-feeing fun, and thou Aufonian foil. 

For which I have fuftain’d fo long a toil. 

Thou king of heav’n, and thou the queen of air,, 
^Propitious now, and reconcil’d by pray’r,) 

Thou God of war, whofe unrefifled fway. 

The labours and events of arms obey; 

Ye living fountains, and ye running floods,. 

All pow’rs of ocean, all ethereal Gods, 

Hear, and bear record : if I fall in fields 
Or recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 

My Trojans (hall increafe Evander ’s town ; 

Afcanius fhall renounce th’ Aufonian crown ;■ 

All claims, all queftions of debate'fhall ceafe; 

Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace.. 
But if my jufter arms prevail in fight. 

As fure they fhall,. if I divine aright, 

: My Trojans fhall not o’er, th’ Italians reign 1 :: 

Both equal, both unconquer’d fhall remain: - 
join’d in their laws, their lands, and their abodes; 
I afk but altars for my weary Gods. 

The care of thofe religious rites be mine : 

The crown to king Latinus I refign; 

His be the fovheign fway. Nor will E (hare 
His pow’r in peace, or his command in war. . 

For me,, my friends another, town fhall frame,. 

And blefs the -rifing tow’rs-with fair Lavinia’s 
name. 

Thus hel. Then with erefted eyes and hands. 
The Latian king, before his altar ftands. 


NOTES,. 

* Mr. Pope thinks this paffage does not come up 
to the fpirit and: propriety of that in Homer, from j 
whence Virgil copied it. Scaliger, on a comparifbn ; 
of the didtion only, gives the preference to Virgil. 
But, fays Mr. Pope , it fails in a greater point than 
any he has mentioned; which is, that being there 
,ufed.on occafion of.a peace,, it has no emblematical 
reference to divifion, and yet defcribes the cutting of 
the wood, and it’s incapacity to bloom and branch 
■again, in as many words as Homer. It is borrowed 
-by Valerius Flaccus y in his third book; where he 
makes Jafon fwear, as a warrior, by his (pear. And 
undeed, however he may here borrow fome expref- 
fions from Virgil, or fall below him in others,, he. 
!has neverthelefs kept to Homer in the emblem,, by 
•introducing the oath upon Jafon 's grief for failing 
to Colchis with Hercules; when he had feparated 
him from the body of-the Argonauts, to fearch after . 
Hylas. Ruaus obferves,, that Virgil fhould have -, 
No. 13, 1 


| ’ By the fame heav’n, faid he, and earth, and main, 
j And all the pow’rs, that all the three contain ; 

■ By hell below, and by that upper God, 

i Whofe thunder figns the peace, who feals it with- 
\ his nod; 

i So let Latona's double offspring hear,, 
j And double-fronted Janus what I fwear : 
i I touch the facred altars, touch the flames,, 

; And all thofe pow’rs atteft, and'all their names :- 
| Whatever chance befall on either fide, 
j No term of time this union fhall divide: 

| • No force,.no fortune, fhall my vows unbind, 

\ Or fhake the fledfafl tenor of my mind : 

1 . Not tho’ the circling- feae- Ihculd break their bound,. 

O’erflow the fhores, or fap the (olid-ground; 

; ' Not tho’ the lamps of heav’n their fpheres forfake,, 

: Hurl’d down, and hilling In the nether- lake : 

•' . Ev’n as their royal feepter, (for he bore 
, A feepter in his hand) Ihall never more 
i , Shoot out in branches,.or renew the birth ; *■’ 
j ' (An orphan now, cut from.the mother earth- 
: By the keen ax, difhonour’d of it’s hair. 

And cas’d in brafs, for Latian kings to bear.) h 
; When thus in public view the peace was ty’di 
: : With folemn vows, and fworn on either fide, 
j , All dues perform’d which holy rites require ; 

] .' The viftiun beafts are flain before the fire: 
j The trembling entrails from their bodies torn,, 
l And to the fatten’d flames in chargers borne.- 
Already the Rutulians deem- their man 
O’ermatch’d in arms, before the fight began. 

Firfl: rifing fears are whifper’d thro’ the crowd ;• 
Then,.gath’ring found, they murmur-more aloudi- 
__ Now 

NOTES.. 

(pared fo minute and particular a defeription of the- 
feeptre. But that- circumflance adds to the impof- 
fibifity of it’s ever fprouting again, and fhould be 
looked, upon as mentioned by Virgil-on that, account.- 
Arijiotle, Polite 3, tells us, that it was cuftomary for. 
kings to fwear by their feeptres.. Hamlet; accord-- 
ing to the ancient cuftom-of his country,-fwears by", 
his fword;. 

' +- Ifo the fimplicity of the earlier ages of the worlds. 

’ the-feeptres of kings were really no-other than long 
walking-fiaves ; and thence had- the very, name of 

■ feeptre, which now founds fo magnificently. The- 

■ old feeptres being as long as an hunting-pole,.may- 

- ferve to explain fome expreffions in Virgil, relating; 
to king Latinus 's feeptre;. which would not be fo* 

;• proper, if applied to a truncheon, or a modern feep-- 
tre. It was a whole young tree, cutffrom the root;, 
and ftript ofiit’s branches.. 

I 3: K- 
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Now fide to fide, they meafure with their eyes 
The champions bulk, their iinews and their fize: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known . 
Th’ apparent disadvantage of their own. 

Turrits himfelf appears in public figlit 
Conn ions of fate, defponding of the fight, 
blow Iv he moves ; and at his altar {lands 
\\ ith eves dejected, and with trembling hands : 
And while he mutters undiitinguifh’d pray’rs, 

A l.tid deadnefs in his cheeks appears. 

With anxious pleafure when jut urn a view’d 
Th' increasing fright of the mad multitude, 

AN hen their ihort lighs, and thick ning fobs {he 
heaid, 

And found their ready minds for charge prepar'd ; 
Liflcmbling Iter immortal form, ihe took 
Camertus ’ mien, his habit, and his look, 

A chic 1 of ancient blood: in arms well known 
Was his great fixe, and he, his greater fon. 

His fhape affum'd, amid the ranks (he ran. 

And humouring their firfl motions, thus began. 

For fhume, Rutulians, can you bear the fight. 

Of one expos’d for all, in fingle fight ? 

Cast we, before the face of heav’n confefs 
Our courage colder, or our number lefs i 
View all the Trojan hod, th’ Arcadian band, 

Atid Tujcon army ; count ’em as they {land; 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 

Scarce ev’ry fecond man will fhare a foe. 

Tunuu, 'tis true, in this unequal (Irife 
Shall lofc, with honour, his devoted life: 

Or change it rather for immortal fame, 

Succeeding to the Gods, from whence he came: 
But }ou, a fervile and inglorious band. 

For foreign lords fit all fovvyour native land: 

Thole fruitful fields, your fighting fathers gain’d. 
Which have fo long their lazy funs fuflain'd. 

With words like thefe, flic carry d her delign; 

A riling murmur runs along the line. 

Then ev’n the city troops, and Latians, tir’d 
With tedious war, feejn with new fouls infpir’d : 


NOTES. 

* This augury was neceffary, to make fo fudden, 
and at the fame time fo irreligious a change, the 
more probable, and fuitable to truth. Virgil never 
fails of a due decorum. It fhould be particularly 
obferved, that the Italians were more credulous with 
regard to auguries, than other nations. The man¬ 
ner of divining events by the flight of birds took it’s 
rife, it is faid, from Etruria. 

+ To (hew the force of this omen, Virgil repre- 
fents the augur himfelf as deceived by it, and as the 
firit man who begins an ail of hoftility. The con- 

.. 


Their champion’s fate with pity they lament: 

And of the league, fo lately fworn, repent. 

Nor fails the Goddefs to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a falfe prefage: 

But adds a lign, which, prefent to their eyes, 
Infpires new courage, and a glad furprize. 

For, fudden, in the iiery traits above. 

Appears in pomp th' imperial bird of Jvve : * 

A plump oi fowl he fpies, that fvvim the lakes ; 
And o’er their heads his founding pinions {hakes. 
Then (looping on the faired of the tram. 

In his flrong talons trufs’d a filt er fwau. 

Th’ Italians wonder at th’ unufual fight ; 

But while he lags, and labours in his flight. 

Behold the daflard fowl return anew; 

And with united force the foe purfue : 

Clam’rous around the royal hawk they fly ; 

And thick’ning in a cloud, o'erfhade the fky. 

They cuff, they foratch, they crofs his airy courfe: 
Nor can th' incumber’d bird fuftain their force : 

But vex’d, not vanquifh’d, drops thepond’rous prey: 
And, lighten’d of his burden, wings his way. 

Til’ Aufcnian bands with fliouts falute the fight: 
Eager of ailion, and demand the fight. 

Then king Tolumnius, vers’d in augurs’arts,+ 

Cries out, and thus his boafled (kill imparts. 

At length ’tis granted, what I long delir’d; 

This, this is what my frequent vows requir’d. 

Yc Gods, I take your omen, and obey : 

Advande, my friends, and charge, I lead the way. 
Thefe are the foreign foes, whofc impious band. 
Like that rapacious bird, infeft our land : 

But foon, like him, they fliall be forc’d to fea 
By llrcngth united, and forego the prey ; 

Your timely fuccour to your country bring; 

Hafle to the refeue ; and redeem your king. 

He faid : and prefling onward, thro’ the crew. 
Pois'd.in his lifted arm, his lance he threw. 

The winged weapon, •whiffling in the wind. 

Came driving on, nor mifs’d the mark defign’J. 

At 

NOTES. 

du< 5 l of Virgil is admirable in feigning him to kill 
one out of the nine Arcadian brethren, who were 
ranged together ; as they mud confequently revenge 
his death, in doing which a commotion is naturally 
raifed, fufficient to involve both armies in a general 
engagement. The eight men are inllantly intcrefled 
in the death of one man. If any common one of 
no connections had been killed, his death might 
have been confidered as a circumftance too trifling 
to be the occafion .of breaking fo folemn a lea me. 6 
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At once the cornel rattled in the fkics ; 

At once tumultuous fhoiils and clamours rife. 

Nine brothers in a goodly band there Hood, 

Born of Arcadian mix’d with Tujcan blood: 

Gylippus' ions: the fatal javelin flew. 

Aim’d at the midmoit of the friendly crew. 

A pafl'age thro’ the jointed arms it found, 

Juit where the belt was to the body bound ; i 

And ilruck the gentle youth extended on the f 
ground : J 

Then fir'd with pious rage, the gen’rous train 
Run madly forward to revenge the (lain. 

And fome with eager hade their javelins throw; 

And fome with fwotd in hand ailault the foe. 

The wifh’d infillt the Latin troops embrace; 

And meet their ardour in the middle fpace. 

The ’Trojans, Tujcans, and Arcadian line. 

With equal courage obviate their delign. 

Peace leaves the violated fields ; and hate 
Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 

With impious hafle their altars are o'erturn’d. 

The facrifice half broil’d, and half unburn’d. 

Thick dorms of fleel, from either army fly. 

And clouds of clafhing darts obfeure the iky : 

Brands from the fire, are miflive weapons made : 
With chargers, bowls, and all the priellly trade. 
Latinus frighted, hadens from the fray, 

And bears his unregarded Gods away. 

Thcfe on their horfes vault, thofe yoke the car ; 
The red with fwords on high, run headlong to the 
war. 

Mrjfapus, eager to confound the peace, 

Spurr’d his hot courier thro’ the fighting prefs, 

At king Auhjlcs; by his purple known T 

A Tujcan prince, and by his regal crown ; J- 

And with a fhock encount’ring, bore him down. J 
Backward he fell ; and as his fate defign’d. 

The ruins of an altar were behind: 

There pitching on his fhouklcrs, and his head, 

Amid the featt’ring fires he lay fupindy fpread. 

The beamy fpcar defeending from above. 

His cuirafs pierc’d, and thro’ his body drove. 

Then, with a fcornful (mile, the viiftor cries ; 

.TheGods have found a fitter lacrifice. 

—- notes. 

* Mr. Pope, in his observations on Homer’s cata¬ 
logue of fhips, cenfures Virgil for not having in fome 
places fufficiently diftinguifhed his heroes who have 
the fame name. Thus in book 9, ver. 571 , eng. 
a Cborinaus is killed by AJylas; and here a Chorhuzus 
kills Ekufus : a Nun:a is found among the fain, after 
the expedition of Hifus and Euryalus; and another 
Hunia is purfued by JEneas, book xo, ver. 562. 


.Greedy of fpoils, th’ Italians ftrip the dead 
Of his rich armour; and uncro.vn his head. 

Pricft Ckorhucus arm’d his better hand. 

From his own altar, with a blazing brand : 

And, as Ebujus with a thund'iing pace. 

Advanc'd to battle, daih’d it on his face : * 

H is brillly beard fhines out with bidden fires, 

Tiic crackling crop, a noilom (cent expires. 
Following the blow, he feiz’d his curling crown 
With his left hand ; his other calf him down. 

The proltrate body with his knees lie prefs d ; 

And plung'd his holy poinard in his breaft. 

While Podalirius, with his fword, purliiM 
The fliepherd Aijus thro' the flying crowd, 

Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow, 

Full on the front of his unwary foe. 

'Flic broad axe enters with a craihing found, "j 
And cleaves the chin, with one continu’d wound: *. 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, befmear his f 
arms around. J 

An iron deep his llupid eyes opprefs’d, 

And feal’d their heavy lids in endlefs ref. 

But good JLnras rttih’d amid the bands, + 

Bare was his bead, and naked were his hands, 
lu, fign of truce: then thus he cries aloud, 

What bidden rage, what new defire of blood 
Inflames your alter’d minds r O Trojans ceafe 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 

By human landFons, and by laws disine, 

Tiie terms are all agreed, tile war is mine. 

Difmifs your fears, and let the fight cnl'ur ; 

This hand alone fhall right the Gods and you : 

Our injur’d altars, and their broken vow, 

To this avenging fword the faithlefs Turnus owe. 

Thus while lie fpoke, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow ilruck the pious prince, 

But whether from fome human hand it came, 

Or hoitile God, is left unknown by fame : 

No human hand, or hollile God was found. 

To boait the triumph of fo bafe a wound. 

When Turnus law the Trojan quit the plain. 

His chiefs diiinay’d, his troops a fainting train: 

Th’ unhop'd event his heighten'd foul inf pi res, 

At once his arms and couriers he requires. 

Then, 

NOTES. 

Homer (fays Mr. Pope) is conilantly careful to dif- 
tinguiih two of a name, fo that one iliall not be mil- 
taken for the other, as Ajax Oileus, and Ajax Tela- 
monius. 

t The charadter of JEneas is well fupported by 
this circumfance, of making him exclaim with 
grief, and eager concern* at the breaking the 
league. 
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Then, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains. 

And with a ready hand afiiimes the reins. * 

He drives impetuous, and where-e’er he goes. 

He leav'es behind a lane of flaughter’d foes. 

Thefe his lance reaches, over thofe he rolls 
His rapid car' and crufhes out their fouls: 

In vain the vanquifh’d fly; the viblor fends 
The dead men’s weapons at their living friends. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus freezing flood + 
The God of battles, in his angry mood, 

Clafhlng his fvvord again(l the brazen fhiifld, 

Lets loole the reins, and fcours along the field : 
Before the wind his fiery courfers fly, 

Groans the fad earth, refounds the rattling fky. 
Wrath, terror, treafon, tumult, and defpair, i 

Dire faces, and deform’d, furround the car ; ? 

friends of the God, and followers of the war. J 
With fury not unlike, nor lefs difdain, 

Exulting Turnus flies along the plain: 

His franking horfes, at their utmoft fpeed. 

He ladies on, and urges o’er the dead. 

Their fetlocks run with blood ; and when they 
bound, 

The gore, and gath’ring dud, are dafh’d around. 
Then Tkumyris and Pholus, mafters of the war. 

He kill’d at hand, but Sthelenus afar: 

From far the fons of Imbracus he flew, 

Glaucus and Ladet , of the Lycian crew ; 

Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join’d ; 

Or mount the courfer that ont-ftrips the wind. 

Mean time Eumedes, vaunting in the field. 

New fir’d the Trojans, and their foes rcpell’d. 

This fon of Dolon bore his grandfire’s name ; 

But emulated more his father’s fame. 

His guileful father, fent a nightly fpv. 

The Grecian camp and order to defery:. 

Hard enterprizc,. and well he might require 
Athillcs' car, and horfes, for his hire; 

But, met upon the fcout, th’ Etolian prince 
In death bellow ’d a jufler recompence. 

- notes. 

* The abfence of ALneasr revives the courage of 
Turnus. He is once more a conqueror,, as he w'as 
before, when /E-neas was in Etruria. 1 his is what 
may be called an indirebl praife of the hero* which 
ihrgil learned from Homer. The abfence of Achiiles 
'gives the viblory to the Trojans in the Iliad : as the 
Latins, in the Mneid, are always mafters of the 
field, when Jfneas is abfent. 

| We mull not often expert from Homer and 
yirgii, thofe minute refemblances in every branch 
of a comparifon, which are the pride of modern 
fcmilcs. If that which one may call the main action 


Fierce Turnus view’d the Trojan from afar ; 

And lanch’d his jav’lin from his lofty car : 

Then lightly leaping down, purfu’d the blow. 

And, prefling with his foot his proflrate foe. 
Wrench’d from his feeble hold the fhining fword. 
And plung’d it in the bofom of it’s lord. 

Poflefs, laid he, the lruit of all thy pains. 

And meafure, at thy length, our Latian plains. 

Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand, 

Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy the 
land. 

Then Daris, Butis, Sybaris, he flew. 

Whom o’er his neck the fiound’ring courfer threw.. 
As when loud Boreas with his blufl’ring train. 

Stoops from above, incumbent on the main ; 
Where-e’er he flies, he drives the rack before; 

And rolls the billows on th’ ALgean fliore : 

So where refill lefs Turnus takes his courfe. 

The (batter'd fquadrons bend before his force: 
Hiscreit of horfes hair is blown behind. 

By adverfe air, and ruflles in the wind. 

This, haughty Phegcus faw with high difdain, } 
And as the chariot roll'd along the plain, r 

Light from the ground he leap’d, and feiz’tl thel" 
rein. J' 

Thus hung in air, he (fill retain’d his hold ; 

The courfers frighted, and their courfe cpntrol’d. 
The lance of Turnus reach’d him as he hung, 

And pierc’d his plated arms ; but pafs’d along 
And only raz’d the (kin : he turn’d, and held 
Againft his threat’ning foe his ample fliicld ; 

Then call’d for aid : but while he cry’d in vain,. 
The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 

He lies revers’d; the viflor kingdefeends. 

And ftrikes fojuftly where his helmet ends. 

He lops the head. The Eatian fields are drunk. 
With dreams that iflue from the bleeding trunk. 

While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield,. 
The wounded prince is forc’d to leave the field: J 
Strong Mnejiheus, and Achates often try’d, 

Andi 


NOTES. 

of it, or the principal point of likenefs, be preferved ; 
they affedl, as to the refl, rather, to prefent the mind' 
with a great image, than to fix it down to an exabt 
one. They are lure to make a fine pi&ure in the 
whole, without drudging on the under parts ; like, 
thofe free painters, wiio (one would think) had only, 
made here and there a few very fignificant itrokes, 
that give form and fpirit to all the piece. 

j: Bhe reader is alarmed at our hero’s being. 
wounded at fo critical a time. His impatience to ■ 
be healed, and to mlh again to the battle, and the 

tura 
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And young AJcanius weeping by his fide, 

Conduct him to his tent: fcarce can he rear 
H is limbs from earth, fupported on his fpear. # 
Rcfolv’d in mind, regardleis of the limrt. 

He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 
The fteel remains. No readier way he found 
To draw the weapon, than t’ inlarge the wound. 
F.ager of fight, impatient of delay. 

He begs ; and his unwilling friends obey. 

lapis was at hand to prove his art, 

Whole blooming youth fo fir’d Apollo's heart, 

That for his love he proffer’d to bellow 
His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow : 

The pious youth, more fludiotis how to favc 
His aged fire, now linking to the grave, 

Preferr’d the pow’r of plants, and filent praile 
Of healing arts, before Phoebcian bays. 

Prop’d on his lance the penlive hero flood. 

And heard, and faw unmov’d, the mourning crowd. 
The fam'd phyfician tucks his robes around 
With ready bands, and haftens to the wound. 

With gentle touches he performs his part, ~| 

This way and that, foliciting the dart, e 

And exercifes all his heav’nly art. J 

All foft’ning limplcs, known of fov'reign ufe, 

He prclfes out, and pours their noble juice ; 

Thefe firit infus’d, to lenity the pain. 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 

Then to the patron of his art he pray’d ; 

The patron of his art refus’d his aid. 

Mean time the war approaches to the tents: 

Th’ alarm grows hotter, and the noife augments : 
The driving dull proclaims the danger near, i 

And fi'd their friends, and then their foes appear; I 
Their friends retreat, their 1 'ocs pnrfue the rear.f J 
The camp is fill’d with terror and affright; 

The hiding (hafts within the trench alight; 

An nndidinguilh’d noile alcends the Iky; 

The ihouts of thofe who kill, and groans of thole 
who die. 


note s. 

turn his prefence gives to the army, deferve to be 
particularly admired. 

* This line feems to have been an bint to Milton , 
in his defeription of Satan walking over the burning 
foil of hell : 

H is Ipear, to equal which, the tailed pine. 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mad 
Of feme proud ammiral, were but a wand. 

He walk’d with, to fupport uneafy deps 

Over the burning marie.- 

Paradife Lod. b. I. 

No. 13- 


But now the godded mother, mov’d with grief. 
And pierc’d with pity, haftens her relief. 

\ branch of healing dittany (he brought, t 
Which in the Cretan fields with care 1 lie* fought: 
Rough is the Item, winch woolly haves fimound ; 
The leaves with fiow’rs, the tluw’rs with purple 
crown’d : 

Well known to wounded goats ; a hire relief 
To draw the pointed (teel, a •.! eafe the ;jrief. 

This I'cnus brings, in clouds involv’d ; and brow s 
Th’ extracted liquor with Ambrojian dews. 

And o’drous ptinaeee : uiileen flic (lands, 

Temp’ring the mixture with her licav’nly hands: 
And pours it in a bowl, already crown’d 
With juice of med’c’nal herbs prepar’d to bathe the 
wound. 

The leech, unknowing of fuperior art, 1 

Which aids the cure, with this foments the part ; j 
And in a moment ceas’d the raging (mart. I 

Stanch’d is the blood, and in the bottom (lands : 
The (loci, blit llarcely touch’d with tender hands, 
Moves up, and follows of it’s own accord; 

And health and vigour are at once rcllor’d. 
lapis firfl perceiv’d the clofing wound ; 

And firfl the footlleps of a God he found. 

Arms, arms, he cries, the fword and fliield prepare* 
And fend the willing chief, renew’d, to war. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

Nor arts c fie cl, but done by hands divine : 

Some God our gen’ral to the battle fends; 

Some God pteferves his life for greater ends. 

The hero arms in halle : his hands unfold 
His thighs with cniflics of refulgent gold : 

Inflam’d to fight, and milling to the field. 

That hand fullaining the cc’eflial fhie’ul, 

This gripes the lance ; and with furh vigour (hakes, 
That to the roll the beamy weapon quakes. 

Then, with a clofe embrace he (train'd his foil; 
Auddcifling thro’ his -helmet, thus begun. 

My 


NOTES. 

+ This circumflance heightens our wounded he¬ 
ro’s impatience ; as the uue.ifiiu fis he exprefies. 
(hews his warmth and cage-roofs to return to battle. 

+ Diofcoridcs tells 11s, that the dutanv is a Cretan 
plant of an harfli talle ; that it is ("ft, and like the 
pulcgium, pennyroyal; but with larger leaves, and 
thofe wo-'lly or downy; that it lias neither flow et 
nor feed; that the juice of it heals wounds made 
with iron. But Catron mentions Come other bota¬ 
nical writers, who defvribe it according to our 
poet. 
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My fon, from my example learn the war. 

In camps to fuffcr, and in fields to dare: 

But happier chance than mine attend thy care. 

This day my hand thy tender age fhall lhield, 

And crown with honours of the conquer’d field : 
Thou, when thy riper years fhall fend thee forth. 

To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, 

AlTert thy birthright: and in arms be known. 

For Hi /tor's nephew, and JE-neas' fon. 

He laid; and, finding, ilfifd on the plain ; 

Anteus, and Mnejihcus, and a num’rous train 
Attend his fteps : the re If their weapons take. 

And crowding to the field, the camp forfakc. 

A cloud of blinding dull is rais’d around; 

Labours beneath their feet the trembling ground. 

Now Tunms, pofted on a hill, from far 
Beheld the progrefs of the moving war: 

■With him the Latins view’d the cover’d plains ; 

And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. 
Juturna faw th’ advancing troops appear ; 

And heard the hoflile found, and fled for fear. 
sEneas leads; and draws a fvveeping train, 

Clos’d in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 

As when a whirlwind rufhing to the fhore, - 
From the mid ocean drives the waves before: 

The painful hind, with heavy heart forefees 
The flatted fields, and (laughter of the trees: 

With fuch impetuous rage the prince appears, 

Before his double front ; nor lefs deftrutftion bears: j 
And now both armies fliock; in open field ; 

Ojyris is by flrong Thymbraus kill’d. 

Archetius, Ufens, Epulsn, are (lain ; 

(All fam’d in arms, and of the Latian train;) 

By Gyas, Mnjiheus, and Achates’ hand: 

The fatal augur falls, by whole command 

'I'lie truce was broken, and whole lance, embru’d 

With Trojan blood, th’ unhappy fight renew’d. 

Loud fhouts and clamours rend the liquid fky ; 

And o’er the field the frighted Latins fly. 

The prince difdains the daftards to purfue, | 

Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few: jj 

Tamils alone, amid the dulky plain, | 

He feeks, and to the combat calls in vain. j 


N O T E S. | 

* This is taken from Homer 's Iliad, book iv. 275. | 
Thus from the lofty promontory’s brow 
A fvvain furveys the gath’ring {form below ; • 

Slow from the main the heavy vapours rife. 

Spread in dim flreams, and fail along the fkies, 

'.Fill black as night the fwelling temped (hews. 
The cloud condenling as the wed wind blows. 

He dreads th’ impending dorm, and drives his 
flock 

To-the dole covert of an arching rock. I 



Juturna heard, and feiz’d with mortal fear, 

Forc’d from the beam her brother’s charioteer ; 
Aflumes his fhape, his armour, and his mien; 

And like Metijcus, in his feat is feen. 

As the black fwallow near the palace plies ; F 
O’er empty courts, and under arches flies : 

Now hawks aloft, now Ikims along the flood. 

To furnifh her loquacious nelt with food: 

So drives the rapid Goddefs o’er the plains ; 

The fmoking horfesrun with loofen’d reins. 

She fleers a various courfe among the foes ; 

Now here, now there, her conqu’ring brother 
fhows; 

Now with a Arad, now with a wheeling flight. 

She turns, and bends, but fhuns the Angle fight. 
/Eneas, fir’d with fury, breaks the crowd. 

And feeks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 

He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To flop the chariot, but the chariot flies. 

If he but gain a glimpfe, Juturna fears. 

And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What lhould he do! nor arts nor arms avail ; 

And various cares in vain his mind aflail ; 

The great MeJJapus thund’ring thro’ the field, 

In his left hand two pointed javelins held: 
Encount’ring on the prince, one dart he drew. 

And with unerring aim, and utmofi vigour threw. 
JEncas faw it come, and Aooping low 
Beneath his buckler, Ihunn’d the threat’ning blow. 
The weapon hifs’d above his head, and tore 
The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 
Forc’d by this hoflile a£l, and fir’d with fpite. 

That flying Turmts Ail! declin’d the fight ; 

The prince, whofe piety had long repell’d 
His inborn ardour, now invades the field : 

Invokes the pow'rs of violated peace, 

Their rigiits, and injur’d altars to redrefs : 

Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 

With blood and flaughter’d bodies fills the plain. 

What God can tell, what numbers can difplay 
The various labours of that fatal day ? j; 

What chiefs and champions fell on either fide. 

In combat flain, or by what deaths they dy’d ? 
___Whom 

NOTE S. ” " 

The image of, the fhepherd on the mountain, fee¬ 
ing the itorm rifling from the fea, is beautiful, as is 
the clofe of this comparifon. But in the Greek poet, 
t ie foldiers, thickening their files, are compared to 
a (form; in the Roman, the general /Eneas is com¬ 
pared to a deftruiAive tempeft. 

+ This rural fi-mile has a good effeeft in relieving 
the mind of the reader from the bloody and bufy 
feenes he has juft been engaged in. 

J This addrefs of the poet begging fome deitv to 
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Whom Turnus, whom the 7 roj* n hero kill’d : 

Who (har’d the fame, and fortune ol the field? 
Jove, eouldlt thou view, and not avert thy fight, 1 
I'wn jarring nations join’d in cruel light, }■ 

Who leagues ol lading love fo Ihortlv ihu.ll unite ! J 
Aincas rlt Rutulian Sucre found, 

Whole valour made the Trojans quit the ground: 
Betwixt 1 1 is ribs the javelin drove fo jitif, 

It reach’d his heart, nor needs a fecund thruff. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren ile'.v : 

Firll from his horfe fierce Amicus he threw ; 

Then leaping on the ground, on foot alfnifd 
Dions, and in equal fight prevail'd. 

Their lifclcf- trunks he leaves upnn the place ; 
Their heads diflilling gore, his c' ariot grace. 

Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw ; 
Whom without refpite at one charge he flew : 
Ccthcgus, 'Tanais, Tagus, fell opprels’d. 

And fad Onythcs, added to the reft ; 

Of Theban blood, whom Pcridiu bore. 

Turnus , two brothers from the Lye ian fhore, 

And from Apollo's fane to battle lent, 

O’erthrew, nor Phoebus could their fate prevent. 
Peaceful Menatcs after thefe he kill’d. 

Who long had lhunn’d the dangers of the field: 

On Lerna’s lake a iilent life he ltd. 

And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread.* 

Nor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew, 

But wifely from th’ infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his liottfe; his father’s painful hand 
Difcharg'd his rent, and plough’d another’s land. 

As flames among the lofty woods are thrown.t 
On cliff’rent (ides, and both by winds are blown. 
The laurels ernkcle in the fputt’ring fire ; 

The frighted lilvans from their fhades retire: 

N o t fc s. 

aflift him in deferibing the enfuing battle, adds 
great dignity and importance to the narration, and 
awakens the reader’s enriofity and attention. The 
expollulation with Jupiter, likewife, exceedingly 
heightens the fubjtcl. 

* The addition of this circnmflance is quite in 
the fpirit of Homer; who generally diverfifies and 
foftens the defer ptions of his battles, by diftinguifh- 
ing the profefuon, bufinefs, age, office, nation, fa¬ 
mily, &c. of every warrior that is (lain. One is a 
blooming youth, whnfe father diffuaded him from 
the war; one is a prieft, whofe piety could not fave 
him; one is a fportfrnan, whom Diana taught in 
vain; one is a native of a far diffant country,"who 
is never to return ; one is defeended trom a noble 
line, w hich is to end in his death ; one is made re- 


Or as two neighb’ring torrents fall from high. 

Rapid they run ; the foamy waters fry : 

They roll to fea, with unrelifted force. 

And down the rock precipitate their courfe: 

Not with lefs rage the rival he roes take 
Their different ways ; nor lefs definition make. 
With fpears afar, with 1 words at h.uv.l they flrikc ; 
And zeal of (laughter fires their fouls alike. 

Like them, their dauntlefs men maintain the field. 
And hearts are pierc’d, itnknow mg how to vield: 

1 hev blow for blow return, and wound for wound ; 
And heaps of bodies rnife the- level ground. 

Marrams, bonding of his blood, that I’prings 
1 'rom a long ruval race of Lnti, u kings, 

Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 

Crulh’d with the weight of an unwieldly Hone : 
Betwixt the wheels he fell ; the wheels that bore 
His Using load, his dving body to;e. 

His darting Heeds, to lhun the. glitt’ring (word, 

Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of tlte.r 
lord. 

Fierce Hillus threaten’d high ; and face to face 
Affronted Turnus in the middle lpace : 

The prince encounter’d him in full career. 

And at his temples aim’d the deadly (pear : 

So fatally the flying weapon fped. 

That thro’ his bra/.cn helm it pierc’d his head. 

Nor, CiJJeus, couldd thou ’feape from Turnus' hand, 
In vain the llrongeft of th’ Arcadian hand : 

Nor to Cupentus could his God afford 
Availing aid againll th’ JEnean (word : 

Which to his naked heart purfu’d the courfe. 

Nor could his plated fitield fullain the force. 

I’,his fell, w hom not the Grecian pow’rs. 

Nor great fubverter of the Trojan tovv’rs, 

_ Wc r e 

N O X' E S. 

markable by his boafling, another by his befeech- 
ipg ; and another, who is diftinguilhed by nothing 
elfe, is marked by his habit, and the fingularity of 
his armour. One has left an aged father, another a 
palace unfinifhed, or a wife he w-as fond ot, or chil¬ 
dren that will be made captives. 

+ The accumulation of companions carries in it 
a fine poetical enthuiiafm. The principal image is,*, 
more itrongly imprefted on the mind, by a multtpKWi 
cation of fimiles, w hich are the natural product of 
an imagination labouring to exprefs fomething very 
vafl ; but finding no (ingle idea fnfficient to anfvver 
it’s conceptions, it endeavours by redoubling the 
comparifons to fupplv this defedl We have feveral 
inltances of this fort even ill fo castigated and referv- 
ed a writer as lirgil. 
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Were doom’d to kill, while heav’n prolong’d his 
date: 

But who can pafs the bounds prefix’d by fate? 

In high LyrncJJus , and in Troy , he held 
Two palaces, and was from each expell’d: 

Of all the mighty man, the laft remains 
A little fpot of foreign earth contains. 

And now both holts their broken troops unite. 

In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 

Scrcjihus, and undaunted Mnejlheus join 
The Trojan, Tufcan, and Arcadian line: 

Sea-born McJJ'apus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin fquadrons, and to battle leads. 

They ftrike, they pulh, they throng the fcanty") 
fpace; i 

Refolv’d on death, impatient of difgrace ; j 

And where one falls, another fills his place. J 
The Cyprian Goddefs now infpires her fon 
To leave th’ unfinifh’d fight, and dorm the town, 
lor while he rolls his eyes around the plain. 

In quell of Turnus, whom he feeks in vain. 

He views th’ unguarded city from afar. 

In carelefs quiet, and feeure of war: 

Occafion offers, and excites his mind. 

To dare beyond the talk he firffc delign’d. 

Refolv’d, he calls his chiefs ; they leave the fight; 
Attended thus, he takes a neighb'ring height: * 

The crowding troops about their gen’ral Hand, 

All under arms, and wait his high command. 

Then thus the lofty prince : Hear and obey. 

Ye T r ojan bands, without the lead delay. 

Jove is with us, and what I have decreed 
Requires our utmofl vigour, and our fpeed. 

Your inllant arms againll the town prepare ; 

The fource of mifehief, and the feat of war. 

This day the Latian tow’rs, that mate the Iky, 

Shall level with the plain in allies lie : 


NOTES. 

* It was a cullom of leaders, to harangue their 
troops from fome eminence. This appears from 
their figures on medals, where we find the inferip- 
tion Adlocutio; the foldiers being reprefented in 
arms. 

+ One of the figures in which the Romans drew 
•up their battle, was called cuneus, when an army 
was ranged in the form of a wedge ; the moll pro¬ 
per to pierce and break the order of an enemy. This 
too was fometimes called caput porcinum, (fwine’s 
head,) which in fome meafure it refembled. 

This circumftance artfully juftifies the hero’s 
undertaking. 

§ This fimile is taken from Apollonius Rhodius, 
^Argonautic. 1 . I. ver. 130.] a poet very rich in 


The people {hall be Haves ; unlefs in time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanqtiifh’d on the plain 
Then lhall I wait till Turnus will be {lain ? 

Your force againll the perjur’d city bend : 

There it began, and there the war lhall end. 

The peace profan’d our rightful arms requires ; 
Cleanfe the polluted place with purging fires. 

He finilh’d ; and one foul infpiring all. 

Form’d in a wedge, the foot approach the vvall.t 
Without the town, an unprovided train 
Of gaping, gazing citizens are flain. 

Some firebrands, others fealing ladders bear ; 

And thofe they tofs aloft, and thefe they rear:. 

The flames now lanch’d, the feather’d arrows fly* 
The clouds of miflive arms obfeure the Iky. 
Advancing to the front, the hero Hands, 

And llretching out to heav’n his pious hands, 

Attefls the Gods, aflerts his innocence, j; 

Upbraids with breach of faith th’ Aufonian prince: 
Declares the royal honour doubly Itain’d, 

And twice the rites of holy peace profan’d. 

Diflenting clamours in the town arife ; 

Each will be heard, and all at once advife. 

One part for peace, and one for war contends : 
Some would exclude their foes, and fome admit their 
friends. 

The helplefs king is hurry’d in .the Throng ; 

And whate’er tide prevails, is borne along. 

Thus when the fwain, within a bollow rock, § 
Invades the bees with fuffocating fmokc. 

They run around, or labour on their wings, 

Difus’d to flight, and (hoot their fleepy flings; 

To fhun the bitter fumes, in vain they try; 

Black vapours, ifluingfrom the vent, involve the lby. 

But fate, and envious fortune, now prepare 
To plunge the Latins in the laft dcfpair. 
_ Th e 

NOTES. 

beautiful comparifons. The pafiage is tranflated as 
follows. 

As when the fwains, of honey ftudious, drive 
To chace the fwarms from fome deep cavern’d 
hive. 

Sudden, impatient of the riling fumes, 

Thick and more thick, they prefs within the waxen 
rooms; 

Then from their fmoaky cells tumultuous pour. 
And to the fkies, releas’d, in airy circles tow’r. 
Virgil, according to cuftom, has heightened every 
circumftance. Our poet never fpeaks of his. fa¬ 
vourite bees without a feeming pleafure, and in a 
laboured flile. 
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The queen, wild faw the foes invade the town-; 

And brands on tops of burning houfes thrown ; 

Gaft- round her eyes, didrafted with her .fear ; 

No troops of Lumus in the field appear. 

Once more’file flares abroad, but dill in vain: 

And then- concludes the royal youth is flain. 

Mad with her anguilh, impotent to bear 
The mighty grief, Ihe loaths the vital air. 

She calls hcrfelf the caufe of all this ill. 

And owns the dire effefts of her ungovern’d will: 
She raves againlt the Gods, fhe beats her bread. 

She tears with both her-hands her purple veld, 

Then round a beam a running noole file ty’d;* 
And, faden’d by the neck, obfeenely dy d. 

Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 

And to her dames, and to her daughter known; + 
The fad Lavinia rends her yellow hair, "j 

And rofy cheeks : the red her forrow lhare: * 

With fhricks the palace rings, and madnefs of 
defpair. J 

The fpreading rumour fills the public place ; ' j 

Confulion, fear, didraftion, and difgrace, j 

And lilent fhame are feen in ev’ry face. J 

Lnthuis tears his garments as he goes, 

Brh for his public, and his private woes : 

With filth his venerable beard befmears, 

And fordid duft deforms his filver hairs. 

And much he blames the foftnefs of his mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, j 

And foon reduc’d to change, what he fo well de- r 
fign’d: ' J 

To break the folcmn league fo long defir’d. 

Nor finilh what his fates, and thofe of Troy, re¬ 
quir’d. 

Now Litmus rolls aloof o’er empty plains, 

And here and there fomc draggling loes he gleans. g 
His flying couriers pleafe him lels and lefs, 

Afltam’d of eafy fight, and cheap fuccefs. 


N o T £ s. 

Some nicer critics are highly offended, that 
Virgil (houlcl fend Amata out of the world in fo vul¬ 
gar a manner. But this objeft'.on is owing to a 
want of conftdering the notions and manners of dif¬ 
ferent ages and countries. In Apolomus Rkod. Ar¬ 
gonaut. book 1. Ciyte. wife to Cyzicus king of the 
JOAouians, hangs lurlelf, ver. 106 a , ;vc. as does 
JocaJia in the eleventh book of the OdyjJey. In the 
Oedipus of Sophocles likewife JsctJla dies iiy the fame 
manner. 

+ The circumdanccs of the diftrefs confequent 
upon Amata ’s death, are finely cltofen, efpecially 
Lavinia ’s grief. The pifture of the old pious mo¬ 
narch weeping, tearing his robes, and Iprcading dud 

No. 14. 


I Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 

The didant cries come driving in the wind : 

Shouts from the walls, but fhouts in murmurs 
drown’d ; 

A jarring mixture, and a boding found. § 

Alas, fi.id he, what mean thele di final cries. 

What doleful clamours from the town arife? 
Confus’d he bops, and backward pulls the reins: 

She, who the driver’s office now fufiains, 

I Replies ; Neglcft, my lord, thefe new alarms ; 

Here fight, and urge the fortune of your arms : 
There want not others to defend the wall. 

If by your rival’s hand th’ Italians fall. 

So ihall your fatal fvvord his friends opprefs, 

, In honour equal, equal in fuccefs. 

! To this, the prince: O fiber, (for I knew 
! Tlie peace infring’d, proceeded fird from you,) 

! I know yon, when you mingled fird ::i fight. 

And now in vain you would deceive my light; 

Why, Goiktcfs, this unprofitable care ? 
j Who font you down from hcav’n, involv’d in air? ' 
Your fltare of mortal forrows to fufhtin, 

And fee jour brother bleeding on the plain ? 

For to wjiat pow’r can Litmus have recourfe. 

Or how refill his fate’s prevailing force! 

f Thefe eyes beheld A'Jurranus bite the ground. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 

I heard mydearell friend, with dying b.eath, 

| My name invoking to revenge his death : 
s Biave Ufcns fell with honour on the place ; 

To (him tlie dtameful fight of my diigt.-ce. 

On earth fupine, a manly corpfe he lies ; 

His veil and armour are the viftor’s prize. 

Then Ihall I fee Laurentum in a flame. 

Which only wanted to compleat my fhame ? 

How will the Lotions hoot their’ champion’s flight; 
Ho.v Drances will infult, and point them to the 
fight! 

" N O T li S. 

| over his hoary head, is very afiefting; and with how 
| much conitdencv of character does he attribute this 
| di taller, to his own neglect of the ora-. !e, and re¬ 
filling JF.mas fur his fon ! 

± The languid flow of the lines in the original 
cxprelfes wearinefs and dejection. 

§ From this confulion in tlie city, with what 
addrefs does the poet return to the battle ! He makes 
Litmus, who is in the field, hear the cries and con- 
fufed noil’c of the didrctled city at a didance ; by this 
means the poet gains an opportunity of bringing us 
j back to the adlion. The whole is 10 forcible, that 
it cannot finely efcapc the molt unfeeling reader, 

3 M 
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Is death lb hard to bear ? ye Gods below, 

(Since thole above fo (mall compaffion (hew,) 
.Receive a foul unfully d vet with fhamc. 

Which not belies my great forefather;;’ name. 

He faiJ: and while he fpokc, with (lying (peed. 
Came Wycv urging on his loamy treed ; 

3 i\'d on Ids wounded (ace a fliaft he bore,* 

And (•.eking Turnui lint his voice before: 

'luf.tt cm \ o 11, e:i you alone depends. 

( hr. l_l! relief; e’.mn.v.Ilunute viva 1; tends. 

.Like l:;;iitm”.g, fierce Anuns on, 

With a ms inverts, with fames in. aJi * the town : 

7 he hrand-t are toh’d on high : the winds confpirc 
To drive along the deluge c»I the (ire: 

All e\cs are fix'd on you ; your foes rejoice; 
Ev'nthe kins; itnggeir, and fufpends his choice. 
Doubts to deliver, oi di (end the town ; 

Whom to rejctfl, or whom to call IT (on. 

The queen, on whom your utrredt hcpcs were 
plac’d, 

Herfclf fuborning death., has breath'd her lift. 

*Tis true, Me/frpus, feailcfs of his fate. 

With fierce Alinas’ aid, defends the gate : 

On ev’ry dele furrounded by the foe ; 1 

The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; l 
An ir -n harvelf mounts, and dill remains to mow. J 
You, far aloof from your for Taken hands, 

Your roll ng chariot drive o'er empty finds. 

Stupid he far, his eyes on earth declin’d. 

And various i ares revolving in his miiui: + 


N U T h S. 

* V. rj: takes all opportunltivS of beautifying and 
enriching ins poem with images, and fuel; Itrokes as 
would ha, 1 . a line effect in pbufing. 'I'hus he could 
noton-ii the . ircinr.;trince oi :he arrow (hiking in 
site face of the vne di-n^r r, who comes to inform 
Avre’i.rt f fa. dan ;erc.in (iti ali-n or h’e friends, and 
the fir.c--. is of the- enemy. i:l a picture, whiih is 
proverbially iiih.'d >>,ntunt J..c:r.a, tins arrow would 
product an a hr irable expre Hint), artfully calculated 
to (hew diitrels and danger, and be (peaking bad 
lie S. 

+ The on.ending end following rbvumfkiRces, 
t> 'Iun.us s hearing the di'ftunt. cnniiilccl cues of 
the di bed i ity, ai d Hopping to lificn to them more 
ilirtincf.'v , his mind pre! tging fomc (ad misfortune; 
his pathetic lamcuu.ti a for the death of many of 
hb, I', and dearrl! friends - and his appreheidions 
o‘'the bitter (ureafins Drnncts would cart upon him; 
the approach of who di (covers to him that the 

city is reduced to the lull uxticmity, and that the 
ratten has murdered htrlth; and his reproach to 


Rage boiling from the bottom of his bread, 

And furrow mix'd with fhamc, his foul opprefs’d ; 
And conic ions worth lay lab’ring in his thought: 
And love by jealoulv to madneIs wrought. 
l!v llovv degrees his realon drove away 
Tiic mills of padion, and refum'd her fway. 

Then, rifmg on his cur, he turn’d his look ; 

And faw the town involv’d in fire and fmoke. 

A wooden tow'r with (lames already blaz’d, 

Which his own hands on beams and rafters rais’d t 
And bridges iniel above to join the fpacc : 

And wheels below to roll from place to place. 

Siller, the tales have vanqtii'h’d : let us go 
'1 he way which heaven and my hard fortune - 
rtiew. 

The fight Is fix’d ; nor (hall the branded name 
Of a bale coward blot your brother’s fame. 

Death is mv choice : but futfer me to try 
My force, and vent mv rage before I die. 

He faid, and leaping down without delay, 

I bro" crowds of fcatter’d foes he freed his way,. 
Striding he pafs’d, impetuous as the wind, 

And left the grieving Goddcfs far behind. 

As when a fragment, from a mountain torn J 
By raging temperts, or by torrents borne. 

Or Tapp’d by time, or loofen’d from the roots, 

Prone thro’the void the rocky ruin (hoots. 

Rolling from crag to crag, from deep to deep ; 
Down link, at once, the (hepherds and their dieep, 

Invert \ 'd : 


NOT E S. 

Turmis for his ill timed nbfence ; his filent and in- 
exprcliible forrow and furpri/.e at this fatal news, 
which perfedlly confounds him; and as Toon as he 
returns to ilimfelf, his feeing, for the did objedf, 
the city in flames ; his telling his Idler that he is 
now ref lived to pc-rifh ; and his leaping out of t tie 
chariot, and milling to the fight ; are all circum- 
(tances, fo drongly and naturally conceived and" 
painted, that one can fcatee fptak of them with- 
that calmnefs of approbation, which perhaps jult 
crilicilm demands. 

j '1 his (itr.ile is drawn from book xiii. of the 
Hind ; and it is julllv e.uemed one of the nohlell in- 
all Homer. 'TnjJo has likcuife copied it, book xviii. 
Sr. 82. 

A- an old rock, w ith age, or dormy wind. 

Tears from Tome craggy hill, or mountain deep,. 

Doth break, doth brui'e, and info dud doth grind 
Woods, houfes, hamlets, herds, and folds oi (beep ;. 

So fell the beam, and down with all it’s kind 
Of arms, of weapons, and of men, did fweep,. 
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Involv’d alike, they rufh to nether ground, 

Stim’d with the fhoek they fall, and llun’d lrom earth 
rebound : 

So Turnus , hading headlong to the town, 
Should’rir.g and fhoving, bore the fqtiadrons down. 
Still prefling onward, to the wall', he drew, 1 

Where (hafts, and (pears, and dans pruuuleuous ! 

flew ; ; 

And r.inguine flreams the llipp’rv ground embrue. J 
Firll firetching out his arm, in fign of pease. 

He cries aloud, to make the combat ccale ; 
Rutulians, hold, ami Latin troops retire; 

The fight is mine, and me the gods reejuire. 

’Tis jull: that I fhould vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or fir the breach atone. 

This day (hall free from wars tit’ Aufenhin date; 

Or finith my misfortumes in my fate. 

Both armies from their bloody work defid. 

And, bearing backward, form a fp.tcious ltd. 

The Tr'jcm hero, who receiv’d from fame 
The welcome found, andheard the champion's name. 
Soon leaves the taken works, and mounted walls. 
Greedy of war, where greater glory calls. 

He fprings to fight, exulting in his force 
His jointed armour rattles in the eotirfe. 

Like liryx, or like Allies, great he (hows, * 

Or father Appsnine , when white with fnows, 

II is head divine, obfenre in clouds he hides. 

And (hakes the founding foreft on his fides. 

The nations over-aw’d, furceafe the fight, 
Immoveable their bodies, fix’d their fight: 

Kv’n death Hands dill; nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drive their batt’ring-rams below. 


N O T E S. 

* Tills fimile is fnhhme to a great degree. il// 7 - 
Hn lias imitated it, Piiradi/i /. Jl, book iv. 

—-—On th’ other fide Satan alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, tlilated flood ; 

I, ike Tim rtf for Atlas unremov'd : 

His flanire reach’ll the iky, and on his ere If 
Sat horror plum’d.-- 

Thcic is a very gieat flrength and beauty in the 
concifenefs anil iimpluity of V.rgil, which 1 -weeds 
Alikin's comjurifon. I.ndeed, our great countryman 
would convey -an idea different from Virgil's; he in- 
fids upon the fixednefs of T,mnjj or Atlas; whereas 
Virgil would reprefent Ak'sas enraged, and according¬ 
ly mentions the oaks on the top of the Apennines, as 
refounding with tempefls. 

+ This reflection of Latlnus is natural, and agree¬ 
able to the bicnfeance or decorum of the manners. 
Gld men are very fufeeptible of impreilions ot this 
kind.. It was certainly fomcthing wonderful and 


In filent order either army (lands ; 

And drop their (words, unknowing, from their 
hands. 

Th’ AuJ'tiinn king beholds, with world’ring fight,'h 
'Two mighty champions match'd ■>, finale fight; 
Born under climes remote ; •and (nought by fate. 
With ( words to try their titles to the date. 

Now in clos’d field, each other fiom afir 
They view; and rulhingon, b» e".n tin- war. 

T hcv lunch their (pears, then hand u> hand thev 
met t ; 

The trembling foil refounds beneath their lett : 

1 heir bucklers clafh ; thick blows cUflcuid from 
lugh, 

And flakes of fire from tficir hard f.ehr.ets fly. 
Courage ct-nfpires with chaxi e : and both engage 
Witll equal fortune yet, anil mutual rage. 

As whim two bulls tor their fair female fight, 

I ti Silas lliadcs, or on 'fa hi run s' height; ^ 

With horns aihcrl'e tiiev meet : th.e keeper iiie- : 
Mute (lands the herd, the heifers roll tficir cues; 
And wait th’ event ; which victor thev lhali mar, 
.And who (hall be the lord, to rule thclufly v.ar: 
With rage of love the jealous riials burn, 

And pufli for pufli, and wound for wound return : 
Their dew-laps gor’d, their fides are lav’d in blo'-il : 
Loud cries and routing founds rebellow thro’ the 
wood 

Such was the combat in the lifted ground; 

So clnill their fvvords, and fo their lluckfs refound, 
J„: <■ lets the beam ; in either fettle he la\s § 

The champion’s late, arid each exactly weighs. 

On 
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extraordinary, that twoiiiaN, the one fiom A fin,. 
and tlie other horn in Ira/v, Ihotild be difputing tor 
his daughter In force ot aims. 

+ Though \\e have i'.ad manv companions drawn, 
from lions, and We.ers, and (tills, and wol\is, and 
othet lavage anittlah, nearlv reletnblutg e.tc h other;. 
Vet the pallhge bef-re us, comparing tile two heroes 
fighting for Lujiirla, and the cliipue ot L.Jr.w, to 
two bulls contending for the tnaficry ot the meadows, 
and for the; favourite heifers, lontams (tub an ex¬ 
act point of likcncls, as cannot but pkafe the reader 
of talte. 

§ This fiction is originally drawn from 1 l iner, 
Iliad viii. v. hcie the filter of 1 L:::>' and are 

weighed, jv'lliisn introduces the Almighty weigh¬ 
ing the fate of Satan and Gabriel : 

Th’ Eternal, to prevent Inch horrid frav, 

Hung lorth in heav’n his golden lcalcs, yet feen 
Betwixt .ijhuU and the Sarpr.n Sign ; 

Wherein. 
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(,Y, this 11 Jo 1 if• and lucky chance afeends: 

Feruled with death, that oilier Hale dcfcenils. 

Rais'd nil t-he Itretch, voting Tunmt aims a blow, 
Itii! on the helm of his unguarded toe r 
h .till rii'd .. 'amours ring on either fide: 

A- h> [vs and flare their panting hearts di\ ide. 
dent eii i,, piiCi? Hies the tra'tor 1 word, 
j\- .1, 'iilhe nrdd'e iiroke, defects his lord. 

N i\c Y.s hut death, or bight : dt farm’d he flies, 
fiVh.-n in fi'S hand, an unknown hilt lie fpies. 
Jleei fats that Turir/s, when his Heeds he join'd,) 
f iiu r\ iiu; to war, ililbrJer’d iti h.is mind, C 

ii\! i’i._ tuft w upon, w inch his Italic could v 

’ I'was ii, it tlte h.ited Avon! his father bore ; 

Ihit that In- i. hat iote-er Mrt,J, us wore. 

Tilis, while the ’7/•■-/>■>/( lle'ef, the toughnofs held ; 
Rut tain uguinit the great / It:. ■•nran fhicld. 

'I lie mortal temper’d fleel d,;e'ei\'d his hand : 

’J he timer'll fragments fhone amid the land. 

b rpri/.M with fur, he lied along the field; 

And now forthright, and now in Dibits wheel’d. 
For here the 7r /an troops the lil! furround ; 

And the re i!) .-pal's is clos'd with pools of marfhy ground 
.7 t li.dtt.ns ; tho’ with heavier pace. 

His wound, fo newly knit, retards tlte chare : 

And oft his trembling knees their aid refute, 

Yet pri ding foot by foot his foe purlue . 


Titus, when a fearful flag is clos’d around * 
With crinifon toils, or in a river found: 

High on the bank the deep mouth'd hound appears; 
S.iii opining, following (till, where-e’er he lteers : 

I he pirfecuted creatine to and fro, 

1 urn-, he.- and there to ’('cape his Umbrian foe : 
Steep is th’ :ijeout, and if he gains the land,- 
’I lie purple death is piu hil along th’ fraud : 

1 Iiseager foe determin’d to the eltace, 

StreteliM at I,is lean :h gains ground at ev’rv pace: 
Now to his bcitinv head he makes his way, 

And now lie- hohF, or thinks he holds his prev : 

J 111i at the nin.h the flag Ipring-. ot.t with fear, 
lie hitis tlte wind, and fills his (l uuuing jaws with 
air. 

The roeks, the hikes, the meadows ring with cries ; 
Fite mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the Ikies. 

Thus flics the J).n,>,i„n prince: ai d flying blames 
His tardy troops ; a d calling by their names. 
Demands his unity iivord. The 'Injun threats 
The realm with ruin, and their ancient feats 
‘To lay in allies, if they dare fnpp'y 
With arms or aid, his vantpiifil'd enemy : 

1 hit' menacing, he ftill purities the courfe, 

\\ ith vigour, tho’ Jiminifii'd of his force. 

Ten times already, round the Idled place, t 
One chief had fled, and t’other giv’n the chacc : 

No 
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Win rein all things i ruled lirfl he weigh’d; 

'.['lie pendulous umncl earth, with b.,lanc'd air, 

I a counteipoil'e, now ponders all events; 

Fa tas, and lenlms: in thefe he puts two weights, 
'{ lie I’gn.il nidi of parting and of fight : 

'Flic latter ipiick up lie w, and kick’d the beam. 

Puruti/f 7 _:/r, hook iv. vi r. q o6. 
'Fhi c difription Mr. l';]>e pcilets both to l-l:mrr's 
and //V"/1 - ', on aciotuil of the beautiful allufion to 
the hen of l.iira in the heatens, and that noble 
imagination of the Maker’s weighing the whole 
world at the creation, ant! all the t vents of it lime; 
cnrrcfpondcnt at once to phtloi’ophy, and the flile 
of the feripmres. 

- ;f / 1 rji/ di e w tlie clofe of this cornparifon from 
Af Ilo nas Ill.c .'.!!•■: bur has finely improved it by 
the heut.li ot ItF diction: “ As when the fugacious 
dog: trace out in the groves the horned goats or (fags, 
the cxtuinity of their jaws approa h, and alnioft 
touch the hunted animal from behind, and they 
knap tiicir teeth together in vain.” 

Arg. book iii. ver 278. 
4 Though IlcSicr in the Hind has much more 
j-iufen to riy from Achilles, than Turn us from /Eneas, 


n o r it s. 

yet this flight of Timms will not, we believe, appear 
an a <51 of cowardice, if we confidcr his prefling cir- 
cumfiances. 'File Avoid which he likes againll 
A-nvii ‘\\ 1 rivli was that of hr*. charioteer Alctifcu , 
and unlm kilv (hatched tip for his own by miftak.) 
is htoken in pieces, upon the celefti.il armour of ihc 
Trojan hero. Thus Turnus is at once difarmed, 
and naturally betakes himlclf to flight : on the one 
fide is the “ 7 r'jun arinv. on the other a broad lake ; 
on another the wallsof Lutncrtam. He calls out on 
his friends, to give hint his own Avord from the 
city, which /Eneas forbids them to do with loud 
nvnacis. Finis diftrcllcd, he is obliged to fiiffer 
bimfi If to be hunted, as it were, bv /Eneas, to the 
number of tin rounds. Fut, notvvithflanding this 
behaiiotir, having regained hi; Avoid by the aflilt- 
ance of J ‘turn,;, he turns, and attacks /Eneas. And 
thus the courage and fiercenefs of his charaiter are 
juftly fupporttd.'—The wonderful ought to have 
p'ace in tragedy, but flill more in epic poetry ; which 
proceeds Sn this point even to the tinrcafonable : for 
as in epic poems one fees not tin: per font ailing, fo 
\\ hatever paftes the botmds of reafon, is proper to 
produce the admirable and the marvellous. For ex- 

-ample; 
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No trivial prize is play'd ; for on the life 
Or death of 'Turnus, now depends the ffrife. 

Within the fpace, an olive tree had Hood, 1 
A (acred (hade, a venerable wood, ! 

For tows to Faunus paid, the Latins guardian ; 

God. * j 

Here hung the veils, and tablets were ingrav’d, 

Oi finking mariners from lhipvvreck fav’d. 

With heedkfs hands the Trojans fell’d the tree. 

To make the ground inclos’d for combat free. 

Deep in the root, whether by fate or chance. 

Or ci ring hafle, the Trojan drove his lance ; 

T hen Hoop’d, and tugg’d with force imrneufe, to 
free 

Th’ incumber’d fpcar from the tenacious tree; 

That whom his fainting limbs purl'u’d in vain. 

His living weapon might from far attain. 

Confus’d with fear, bereft of human aid, 

Then Turnus to the Gods, and fnft to Faunus 
pray’d. 

O Faunus pity, and thou mother earth, 

Where I thy fofter foil receiv’d my birth, 

Hold fad the Heel; if my religious hand 

Your plant has honour’d, which your foes profan’d ; 

Propitious hear my pious pray’r 1 He faid, 

Nor with fucccfslefs vows invok’d their aid. 

Th’ incumbent hero wrench’d, and pull’d, and 
drain’d, 

But Hill the Hubborn earth the Heel detain’d. 

Juturna took her time : and while in vain 
lie drove, alfum’d Metijcus' form again : 

And, in that imitated fhape, rellor d 

To the defpairing prince, his Daunian fword. 

The queen of love, who with difdiiin and grief, 

Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief ; 

NOTES. 

ample; what Homer fays of HeFlor, purfued by 
Achilles, would appear ridiculous on the flage ; for 
the fpedlators could not forbear laughing to fee, on 
the one fide, the Greeks Handing without any motion; 
and, on tire other, Achilles purfuing Hctlor, and 
making ligns to the troops not to dart at him. But 
all this does not appear, when wo read the poem ; 
for what is wonderful is always agreeable ; and, as a 
proof of it, we find, that they who relate any thing, 
lifually add fomething to the truth, that it may the 
better pleafe thofe who hear it. A poet is indeed 
inexeufable, if he introduces fuch things as are im- 
poflible according to the rules of poetry : blit this 
ceafes to be a fault, if by thofe means he attends to 
the thing propol'ed ; for he has then brought about 
wha#he intended ; for example, if he renders, by it, 
No. 14. 


T’ afflrr her offspring with a greater deed, 
from the tough root the ling’ring weapon freed. 

Once more cre£l, the rival chief's advance ; -| 

One trulls the fword, and one the pointed lance: l 
Anri both refolv’d alike, to try the fatal chance. + J 
Mean time imperial Jove to Juno fpoke. 

Who from a filming cloud belli Id the (hock : 

What new arrell, O queen of heav'n, is fent 
1 o.'op the fates now lab’ring in th’ event? 

Wl.at further hopes are left thee to purfue ? 4 

Divine /Eneas, (and thou knovv’Jt it toe,) ! 

Free-dom’d to thefe eeledial feats is due. J 

What more attemps for Turnus can be made, 

1 hat thus thou ling’reH in this lonely (hade ! 

Is it becoming of the due refpect, 

And avvlul honour of a God elecl, 

A wound unworthy of our date to feel ; 

Patient of human hand-', and earthly Heel ? 

Or feems it juH, the filler (honld redore ") 

A fecond fword, when one was loll before ; 

And arm a conquer'd wretch, againll his con¬ 
queror? J 

For what without thy knowledge and avow. 

Nay more, thy didates, doll Juturna do ? 

At lad, in deference to my love, forbear 
To lodge within thy foul this anxious care: 
Reclin’d upon my bread, thy grief unload ; 

Who fhould relieve the Goddels but the God ? 
Now, all things to their utmod ilfue tend; 

Pufh’d by the fates to their appointed end : 

While leave was giv’n thee, and a lawful hour * 

For vengeance, wrath, and unrefilled pow’r: 

Tofs’d on the feas thou couldfl thy foes didrefs. 

And driv'n afliore, with hodilc arms opprels : 

Deform 

NOTES. 

any part of his poem more allonilhing or admirable. 
Such is the place in the Iliad, where Achilles pur¬ 
ities Hctlor, ancT fuch is the prefent paflage in 
Virgil. 

* The true poet dignifies even the meaned ob- 
je£l. The trunk of an old tree, in which Abu as 
happened to Hick his fpcar, was an olive, fays Vir¬ 
gil, confecrated to Faunus, which the Trojans had 
with great impiety (as Turnus fays; to cad-odium on 
his enemies) lately cut downv 

+ Juil as we expedled the heroes would engage in 
a deciiivc combat, the poet (tops (hort, and intro¬ 
duces a dialogue betwixt Jupiter and Juno on this 
important action. Snell unexpeiSted paufes are 
judicious, awaken and raife the reader's attention,' 
and make'him impatient for the event. 

3 N. 
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Deform the royal houfe; and from the fide 
Of the juft bridegroom, tear the plighted bride. 

Now ceafe at my command. The Thund’rer 
fa id: 

And with dejected eyes this anfwer Juno made. * 
Becaufe your dread decree too well I knew..; 

From Turnus and from earth unwilling I withdrew, 
Elfe fhould you not behold me here alone. 

Involv’d in empty clouds my friends bemoan ; 

But girt with vengeful flames, in open fight. 
Engag’d againft my foes in mortal fight. 

’Tis true, Juturna mingled in the (trife 
By my command, to faveher brother's life.; 

At leal! to try: but by the Stygian lake, 

(The mod religious oath the Gods can take,) 

With this reiiriiStion, not to-bend the bow, 

Or tofs the fpear, or trembling dart to throw. 

And now refign’d to your fuperior might, 

And tir'd with fruitlefs toils, I loath the fight. 

This let me beg, (and this no fates withlland) 

Both for myfelf, and for your father’s land ; 

That when the nuptial bed fliall bind the peace, 
(Which I, fince you ordain, confent toblefs,) 

The laws of either nation be the fame ; 

But let the Latins Bill retain their name; 

Speak the fame language, which they fpoke before; 
Wear the fame habits which their grand (ires wore: 
Call them not ’Trojans: perifh the renown, 

And name of Troy with that detefted town. 

Latium be Latium ftill ; let Alba reign. 

And Rome's immortal majefty remain. 


NOTES. 

* Virgil, we have feen, has divided his poem, as 
Homer did his Odyffcy. The firft part contains the 
voyage and arrival of AIncas in Italy: the fecond his 
eftabli fitment there. But he has connected thefe 
two great events better than Homer, by giving them 
a common intrigue or plot. He did not introduce, 
for the firft part of his intrigue, a deity who could 
act no where but by fea, as the Neptune of Homer ; 
but makes choice of Juno, the Goddefs of the air, 
who had an equal power over fea and land. She at 
■firft vigoroufly oppofes the voyage of our hero, and 
afterwards his fettlement. This oppofition then is 
what conftitutes the general intrigue of the whole 
aflion. The folution of the plot or intrigue begins, 
when the anger of Juno is foftened, and fhe is ap- 
peafe-d by Jupiter, as fhe appears to be in this paf- 
lage of the twelfth book of the JEncid. 

+ Here the poet gives a moft artful reafon why 
the Romans did not retain more of the Trojan cul- 
toms, and names, and habits, than they were known 
to have done. 


Then thus the founder of mankind replies, 
(Unruffled was his front, ferene his eyes.) 

Can Saturn's ilfiie, and heav’n's other heir, 

Such cndlefs anger in her bofom bear ? 

Be miftrefs, and your full defircs obtain : 

But quench the choler you foment in vain. 

From ancient blood th’ Aujonian people fprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their ton- 
gue.f 

The Trojans to their cuftoms fliall be ty'd, 

1 will, myfelf, their common rites provide ; [ 

The native fhall command, the foreigners fub- f 

fide. J 

All fhall be Latium; Troy without a name: 

And her loft fons forget from whence they came. 
From blood fo mix’d, a pious race fhall flow. 

Equal to Gods, excelling all below. J 
No nation more refpedl to you fliall pay. 

Or greater off’rings on your altars lay.”§ 

Juno confents, well pleas’d that her defires 
Had found fuccefs, and from the cloud retires. 

The peace thus made, the Thund’rer next prepares. 
To force the wat’ry Goddefs from the wars. 

Deep in the difinal regions, void of light, 

"Three daughters at a birth were born to night: 
Thefe their brown mother, brooding on her care/'| 
Indulg’d with windy wings to flit in air: f 

With ferpents girt alike ; and crown’d with hif- f 
fing. hair. i 

In heav’n the Dine call’d, and ftill at hand, j| 

Before the throne of angry Jove they ftand, 

___ ' _His 

.NOTES. 

t Virgil puts a very poignant fatire into the 
mouth of Jupiter, again!! the Gods. But we fhould 
not underftand this pafiage cxatflly according to the 
letter. It is common among the poets, in deferib- 
ing exalted merit, to extol it above the Gods. 

§ J un0 was highly worIhippcd among the Romans ; 
particularly by women of the firft quality. She had 
a magnificent temple dedicated to her fervice, on the 
Aventine mount. Scipio brought her ftatue from Car¬ 
thage to Rome. 

jl It is to be obferve-d that Pluto is not the only 
deity who has furies under his jurfditSlion. Jupiter 
has his likewife. TPhus the Gods were feigned to 
punifh crimes in this and the next life. Though 
Virgil s images are great, yet how much more ter¬ 
rible, and with what a greater degree of fublimity, 
are the agents and inm-uments of, Jehovah des¬ 
cribed in the {acred writings, when He is angry I 
Read particularly the following pafiage, Samuel 

2 book, chap. 24. (t And when, the angel of the 
Lord ftretched out his hand upon Jerujate/n to def- 

troy 
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His miniftcrs of wrath ; and ready (till w 
The minds of mortal men with fears to fill: 
Whene’er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 
On realms or towns, deferving of their fate. 

Hurls down difeafes, death and deadly care. 

And terrifies the guilty world with war. 

One filter-plague of thefe from heav’n he fent, 

Xo fright Juturna with a dire portent. 

The peft comes whirling down : by far more flow 
Springs the fwift arrow from the Parthian bow. 

Or Cydon eugh; when traverfing the Ikies, 

And drench’d in pois’nous juice, the fure deftruc- 
tion flies. 

With fuch a fudden, and unfeen a flight. 

Shot thro* the clouds the daughter of the night. 

Soon as the field inclos’d flie had in view. 

And from afar her deftin’d quarry knew : 
Contrafted, to the boding bird (he turns. 

Which haunts the ruin’d piles, and hallow’d urns, 
AncLbeats about the tombs with nightly -wings ; 
Where fongs obfcil.c. on fepuichres file fings. 

Thus leflen’d in her form, with frightful cries j 
Xhe fury round unhappy Tumus flies, L 

Flaps on his fhield, and flutters o’er his eyes. J 
A lazy chilnefs crept along his blood. 

Chok'd was his voice, his hair with horror flood. + 
■Juturn* from afar beheld her fly. 

And knew th’ ill omen by her fereaming cry, 

And ftridour of her wing. Amaz’d with fear. 

Her beauteous breafts fhebeat, and rent her flowing 
hair. 

Ah me, flie cries, in this unequal flrife, 

Wharcan thy filler more to fave thy life ! 

Weak as I am, can I, alas, contend 
I it arms, with that inexorable fiend! 


Now, now, I quit the field ! forbear to fright 
My tender foul, ye baleful birds of night! 

The lalhing of your wings I know too well : 

The founding flight, and fun’ral fereams of hell! + 
Thefe are the gifts you bring from haughty 'Jove, 
The worthy recompence of ravifh’d love ! 

Did he for this exempt my life from fate ? 

O hard conditions of immortal flare ! 

Tllo’ born to death, not privileg’d to die. 

But forc’d to bear impos’d eternity! 

Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother’s ghoft below ! 

The joys are vanquilh’d : nothing now remains 
Of life immortal, but immortal pains. 

What earth will open her devouring womb. 

To reft a weary Goddefs in the tomb ! 

She drew a length of figlis ; nor more (he faid, 

But in her azure mantle wrap’dher head: 

Then plung’d into the ftreatn, with deep delpair. 
And her lafl fobs came bubbling up in air. 

Now ftern JF.ntas waves his weighty fj car 
Againft his foe, and thus upbraids his fear: 

What farther fubterfuge can Turn us find 1 
What empty hopes are harbour’d in his mind i 1 
’Tis not thy fwiftnefs can fecure thy flight: 

Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
Vary thy Ihape in thoufand forms, and dare 
What fkill and courage can attempt in war. 

Wifh for the wings of wind to mount the fky ; “3 

Or hid, within the hollow earth to lie. ^ 

The champion (hook his head; and made this . 

fhort reply. J 

No threats of thine, my manly mind can move: 
*Tis hoftile heav’n I dread, and partial yove. § 

He 


NOTES. 

troy it, the Lord repented him of the evil, and faid 
to the angel that deftroyed the people, it is enough! 
•—flay now thy hand!”.— 

# After this manner Satan appears in heaven ; 
the book of Job, chap. i. ver. 6. 

+ However fimple this circumftance may appear, 
yet the ancients, who fo faithfully reprefent the 
genuine feelings of nature, always mention the 
ere£1 ion of the hair as a ftrong mark of dread and 
terror. Sophocles, in that wonderfully fublime feene, 
where the death of Oedipus is deferibed, after telling 
US how loudly he and his daughters lamented on 
their taking leave of each other, adds—“ A filencc 
enfued : when fuddenly a certain voice called out, 
Oedipus, aloud, fo t hat the hairs of all pre fent were 
credted with fear.” 


note s. 

^ This is a moll lively, and animated palfage. 
Wc arc almoft ready to think we hear the very 
found, and Cannot avoid trembling with horror! 

§ We are now come to the conclufion of the 
poem, and to what the critics term the unravel¬ 
ling. It is neceflary to make fome difference be¬ 
tween the aiStion and the unravelling, whether it be 
of the epopeeia in general, or of the /Encid in par¬ 
ticular. The action here is the eflabliftiment of a 
Trojan colony: it’s unravelling is the ceflation' of all 
thofe obllacles which obftrucl this eftablifiiment. 
Arijltlh preferibes, that the adtion of the poem 
ought to have an hiftorical verifimilitude ; and that 
it is faulty when it admits the machinery of Gods. 
In fadl, would it not be fool-hardinefs in an hero to 
attempt an adtion,,from whence it would be imp of- 
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Hefaid no more ; but with a figh, reprcfs’d 
The mighty forrow, in his fwelling bread, 

Then, as he roll’d his troubled eyes around, ] 

An antique done he faw ; the common bound V 
Of neighb’ring fields ; and barrier of the ground : J 
So vaft, thart: twelve flrong men of modern days, 

Th’ enormous weight from earth could hardly 
raifc. 

He heav'd it at a lift : and pois'd on high, * 

Ran ftagg’ririg on, againft his enemy. 

But fo dilbrder’d, that he fcarcely knew 
His way : or what unwieldly weight he threw. 

His knocking knees are bent beneath thp load : 

And fhiv’ring cold congeals his viral blood, 

The done drops from his arms ; and falling fhort, 
For want of vigour, mocks his vain effort. 

N O T E S. 

fible for him to efcape fafely, without a miracle? If 
then the fury is here introduced, it is as a circuni- 
llance belonging to the unravelling, and not to the 
adlion, which is concluded, in th cAineid, in the moll 
natural manner imaginable. Both parties engage 
in a facrificc, and oaths are mutually fworn, that the 
Trojans flrn.ll be received in Italy, and that it fhall be 
permitted them to make a fettlement there, fuppof- 
ing that ALncas conquers Turnus. Iliflory has 
nothing more fimple, or agreeable to truth. No 
deity forces or over-rules their fentiments: it is 
with the utmoft freedom that the Trojans are ad¬ 
mitted to compofe a joint people with the Latins. 
But after all, a complication of circumfiances Hill 
fubfilts. Turnus, yet living, is Hill an obllacle to 
the reception of the Trojans into the Latian territo¬ 
ries. His death alone can be an unravelling of 
thefe complicated circumfiances. But it is lawful 
to introduce Gods, for the unravelling, though it is 
contrary to rule, to make them contribute any thing 
to the adtion. The fury then contributes to remove 
the obftacle which Turnus forms againft the efta- 
blifhment of the Trojans ; and Juturna a (lifts in pro¬ 
longing the execution of his attempts. In this point 
Virgil's condudt is not contrary to the rules of art. 
In fine, the unravelling of the vEneid is of the num¬ 
ber of thofe which Arijiotle calls fimple. He admits 
•of two forts, the fimple and the implex. The fim¬ 
ple is that which is carried on without a peripetie or 
remembrance; Thus, in the Iliad, the death of 
Held or removes all thofe obftaeles which hindered 
the taking of Troy: and in the /Eneid, the death of 
Turnus cuts off all thofe difficulties which kept back 
and detained the eftablilhment of the Trojans.. Ori 
the contrary, in the -Odyffey, the unravelling is im- 
fUx. This is always accompanied with a remem- 


Ar.d as, when heavy fleepJias clos’d the fight. 

The fickly fancy labours in the night: + 

We feem to run ; and, deftitue of force. 

Our finking limbs forfake us in the courfe r 
In vain we heave for breath ; in vain we cry: T. 

The nerves unbrac’d, their ufual ftrength deny ; r 
And on the tongue the falt’ring accents die: J 

So Turnus far’d, whatever means he iry’d, "V 

All force of arms, and points of art employ’d. 

The fury flew athwart, and made th’ endeavour p 
vtid. J 

A thoufand various thoughts his fdul confound 
He flar’d about; nor aid nor iiliie found t ■* 

His own men flop the pafs ; and his own walls : 
furround. J 

Once 

NOTES. 

brance or difeovery. Ulyflcs, difguifed under the 
drefs of a beggar, after having put to death the 
troublefome fuitors of his wife j\cnelope, makes liirei- 
felf known to her. From the peripetie, the lituation 
of both is fudaenly changed for the better. Penelope 
ceafes to be a prey to thofe princes who paid their 
addrclfcs to her; and UlyJJes, after a long abfence, 
enjoys domeftic tranquillity. » 

* In book 21 , of tlie Iliad, Pallas throws an huge 
ftone at Mars. Mr. Pope obferves, that the adtion 
in a mortal ( Turnus) is fomevvhat extravagantly im¬ 
agined : what principally renders it fo (fay* he) is an 
addition of two lines to this fimile, which Virgil 
borrows from another part of Homer; only with 
this difference, that, whereas Homer, fays no two 
men could raife fuch a ftone, Virgil extends it to 
twelve. He further adds, that the palfage is 
improperly introduced in Virgil; being juft after 
Turnus is deferibed as weakened and oppreffed with 
fears and ill-omens: it exceeds probability ; and. 
Turnus, he fays, looks more like a knight-errant in a., 
romance, than an hero in an epic poem.. Thus far 
this great poet and critic, from whom in. this cafe 
we fhall beg leave to difient. That Turuus was op— 
prelfed with fears, and ill omens, is certain; but we 
are to confider this adtion as the laft. effort of a def-. 
pairing man ; and it is well known, .that extremity, 
of circumfiances will"call'forth all a man’s ftrength,!. 
and provoke him to exert all.his abilities in a moll, 
furprifing manner. 

f The like fimile is applied to HeVtorby Homer, 
II. 22 . There is a certain liftleflnefs and impo¬ 
tence in this verfe of the original, .which finely cor- 
refponds with the weak' and fruitlefs effays we feenii 
to make in dreams; 
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Once more he paufes; and looks out again : 

And feeks the Goddefs charioteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thund’ring chief advance, 
And brandilhing aloft the deadly lance: 

Amaz’d he cow’rs beneath' his conq’ring foe, 
Forgets to ward ; and waits the coming blow. 
Aftonifh’d while he hands, and fix’d with fear,' 
Aim’d at his {hield he fees th’ impending fpear. 

The hero meafur’d firh, with narrow view, 

The dehin’d mark : and riling as he threw. 

With it’s full fwing the fatal weapon flew. 

Not with lefs rage the rattling thunder falls; 

Or hones from batt’ring engines break the walls : 
Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm fo hrong, 

The lance drove on ; and bore the deatN-along. 
Nought could his fev’n-fold htield the prince avail. 
Nor aught beneath his arms the coat of mail; 

It pierc’d thro’ all; and with a grizly wound. 
Transfix’d his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted iky : 
Woods, hills, and vallies, to the voice reply. 

Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid, ") 
With eyes cad upwards, and with arms difplay’d: 
And recreant thus to the proud vidlor pray’d. J 
I know my death deferv’d, nor hope to live : 
Ufewhat the Gods, and thy good fortune give.* 
Yet think ; oh think, if mercy may be fhown, 
(Thou hadft a father once; and haft a fon:) 


NOTES. 

*,It is extremely judicious in the poet to make 
Turnus himfelf (whom perhaps we have been inclin¬ 
ed to pity) fairly own, that he deferves to die, and 
that he has nothing to plead againft his fate : the 
motive he makes ufe of to work upon the compaf- 
fion of JEneas, by putting him in mind of his father 
Anchifcs, will appear the beft chofen imaginable, if 
we recollect the tendernefs and piety of our hero, fo 
predominant in his chara£ter: and Turnus ’s folemn 
refignation of Lavinia , points out to us, and reminds 
us of, the occafion of the war, and of the combat 
which was to decide it. 

+ The humanity of the hero is kept up and fup- 
ported to the laft. He pities, and is difpofed to 
fpare, his rival and inveterate enemy Turnus, till he 
accidentally calls his eyes on the fpoils of his friend. 
This eireumftance inllantly awakens his anger, and 


Pity my fire, now linking t.o the grave ; 

And for AnciAjcs’ fake, old Daitnus fave ! 

Or, if thy vow’d revenge purfue my death ; 

Give to my friends my body void of breath ! 

The Latian chiefs have fecn me beg my life ; 1 

Thine is the conqueft, thine the royal wife, j- 

Againft a yielded man, ’tis mean ignoble ftrife. J 
In deep fufpence the Trojan feem’d to ftand ; 
And, juft prepar’d toftrike, reprefs’d his hand. 

He roll’d his eyes, and ev’ry moment felt 
His manly foul with more companion melt. + 

I When calling down a cafual glance he fpy’d 
The golden belt that glitter’d on his fide : 

Tite fatal fpoils which haughty Turnus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 

Then rouz’d anew to wrath, he loudly cries 
(Flames, while he fpoke, came fiafliing from his 
. eyes:) 

Traitor, doft thou, doft thou to grace pretend. 

Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend ? 

To his fad foul a grateful off’ring go ; 

’Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow. 

He rais’d Ills arm aloft: and at the word, 

Deep in his bofom drove the fhining ftvord. 

The ftreaming blood diftain’d his arms around, 

And the dil'dainful foul came rufhing thro’ the 
wound. ^ 


NOTES. 

gives juftnefs to his indignation : and our judicious 
poet, by artfully putting the word offering into the 
mouth of Aiueus, fijggefts to the reader, that the 
death of Turnus is not a murder, but a facrifice. 

j: Virgil clofes the whole feene of aflion by the 
death of Turnus, and leaves the reft to be imagined 
by the mind of the reader; he does not draw the 
picture at full length, but delineates it fo far, that 
we cannot fail of imagining the whole draught. 
For it is evident, that the fall of Turnus, by giving 
AEncas a lull pfnver over Italy, anfwers the whole 
defign and intention of the poem : had he gone far¬ 
ther, he had overfhot his mark. Thus the ailion 
of the JEneid ends, according to the rules laid down 
by the beft critics, where the mind is left in repofe? 
without expedition of any farther event. 
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The FIRST BOOK of the GEORGICS* 
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ARGUMENT. 


The poet, in the beginning of this book, -propounds the general dejign of each Georgic: and, after a foTemn invocation 
of all the Gods who are any way related to bis fubjedi, he addrejfes himfclf in particular to Auguftus, whom he 
compliments with divinity ; and afterfrikes into his bifmcfs. He Jhews the different kinds of tillage proper to 
different foils, traces out the original of agriculture, gives a catalogue of the hujbandman's tools, J'pecifes the 
employments peculiar to each feafon, deferibes the changes of the weather, with the figns in heaven and earth that 
forbade them; injiances many of the prodigies that happened near the time of Julius Casfar’s death; andjhuts 
up all with a fupplication to the Gods for the fafety of Augultus, and the prefervation of Rome. 


W HAT makes a plenteous harvell, when 
to turn 

The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn ; 

The care of fheep, of oxen, and of kinc. 

And how to raife on elms the teeming vine: 


note s. 

* Virgil may be reckoned the firft who introduced 
three new kinds of poetry among the Romans, which 
he copied after three the greatell mailers of Greece. 
There has been abundance of criticifm fpent on 
Virgil ’s Pajlorals and JEneids, but the Georgies are 
a- fubject which none of the critics have fufficiently 
taken into their confideration ; moll of them pall¬ 
ing it over in filence, or calling it under the fame 
head with Pajloral ; a divrfion by no- means proper, 
unlefs we fuppofe the llile of a hufbandman ought 
to be imitated in a Georgic, as that of a Ihepherd 
is in Pajloral. But though the feene of both thefe 
poems lies in the fame place, the ipeakers in them 
are of a quite different character, fince the precepts 
ofhulbandry are not to be delivered with the fim- 
plicity of a plough-man, but with the addrefs of a 


The birth and genrus of the frugal bee, 

I ling, Maecenas, and I ling to thee. 

Ye deities ! who fields and plains proteft. 

Who rule the feafons, and the year direct; 

Bacchus 


NOTES. 

poet. No rules therefore that relate to Pajloral, 
can any way afFcft the Georgies, which fall under 
that clafs of poetry, which confills in giving plain 
and direft inltruftions to the reader; whether they 
be moral duties, as thofe of Tbeognis and Pythago¬ 
ras-, or philofophical fpeculations, as thofe of dra¬ 
ins and Lucretius ; or rules of praftice, as thofe of 
Hejiod and Virgil. Among thefe different''kinds 
of fubjefts, that which the Georgies goes upon, is 
perhaps the leaf!improving, but the molt pleating and 
delightful. Precepts of morality, belides the natu¬ 
ral corruption of our tempers, which makes us a- 
verfe to them, are fo abltrafted ftom ideas of fenfe, 
that they leldom give an opportunity for thofe beau¬ 
tiful deferiptions and images which are the fplrit 
and life of poetry. Natural philofophy has indeed 

fenfible 
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Bacchus and foil’ring Ceres, pow’rs divine. 

Who gave us corn for mart, for water wine : 

Ye fauns, propitious to the. rural fwains, 

Yc nymphs that haunt the mountains and the plains. 


note s. 

fenfible objeCts to work upon, but then it often 
puzzles the reader with the intricacy of it’s notions, 
and perplexes him with a multitude of it's difputes. 
But this kind of poetry we are now fpeaking of, ad- 
dreltes itfelf wholly to the imagination ; it is alto¬ 
gether eonvcrfant among the fields and woods, and 
has the molt delightful part of nature for it’s pro¬ 
vince. Icraifesin our minds a pleafing variety of 
fcenes and landfcapes, whilfl it teaches us; and 
makes the drieft of it’s precepts look like a defcrip- 
tion. A Georgic therefore is fome part of the fcience 
of hufbandry put into a pleafing drefs, and fet off 
with all the beauties and embelliihments of poetry. 
Now fince this fcience of hufbandry is of a very 
large extent, the poet fhews his (kill in fingling out 
fuch precepts to proceed on, as are ufeful, and at the 
fame time mod capable of ornament. Virgil was 
fo well acquainted with this fiecret, that to fet off 
his firft Georgia, he has run into a fet of precepts, 
which are almoft foreign to his fubjeCt, in that beau¬ 
tiful account he gives us of the figns in nature, 
which precede the changes of the weather. And if 
there be fo much art in the choice of fit precepts, 
there is fo much more required in the treating of 
them; that they may fall in after each other by a 
natural unforced method, and (hew themfelves in 
the beft and mod advantageous light. They fhould 
all be fo finely wrought together in the fame piece, 
that no coarfe feam may difeover where they join ; 
as in a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls 
away by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infen- 
fibly, that we fee the variety without being able to 
diftinguifh the total vanifhing of the one from the 
firft appearance of the other. Nor is it fufficient to 
range and difpofe this body of precepts into a clear 
and eafy method, unlefs-they are delivered to us in 
the moll pleafing and agreeable manner : for there 
are feveral ways of conveying the fame truth to the 
mind of man; and to choofe the plealanteft of thefe 
ways, is that which chiefly diftinguiflies poetry 
from profe, and makes Virgil’s rules of hufbandry 
pleafanter to read than Varra’s. Where the profe- 
writer tells ns plainly what ought to be done, the 
poet often conceals the precept in a defeription, and 
reprefents his countryman performing the action in 
which he would inftruCt his reader. Where the 
one fets out as fully and diftinCtly as he can, all the 
parts of the truth, which he would communicate 


Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your ncedlul fiiccour, for your gifts I fing. 

And thou, whofe trident (truck the teeming earth. 
And made a paflage for the courfer’s birth ; 

___ And 

NOTE S. 

to us; the other (ingles out the molt pleafing circum- 
ftance of this truth, and fo conveys the whole in a 
more diverting manner to the underftanding. This 
way of .writing is every where much in ufe among 
the poets, and is particularly praCYlfed by Virgil , 
who loves to fugged a truth indirectly, and without 
giving us a full and open view of it; to let us fee 
juft fo much as wdll naturally lead the imagination 
into all the parts that lie concealed. This is won¬ 
derfully diverting to the underftanding, thus to re¬ 
ceive a precept, that enters as it were through a 
bye-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. For here the mind, which is 
always delighted with it’s own difeoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and feems to work out the 
reft by the ftrength of her own faculties. 

If we compare Virgil with Hefiod, we fhall find 
that the latter had much more of the hufband- 
man than the poet in his temper ; he was wonder¬ 
fully grave, difereet, and frugal; he lived altogether 
in the country, and was, probably for his great pru¬ 
dence, the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. 
Thefe principles of good hufbandry ran through his 
works, and directed him to the choice of tillage and 
merchandize, for the fubjeCt of that which is the 
molt celebrated of them. He is every where bent 
on inltruCtion, avoids all manner of digreflions, and 
does not ftir outof the field once in tliewhole Georgic. 
His method in deferibing month after month with 
it’s proper feafons and employments, is too grave 
and iimple; it takes off from the furprize and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look but like a 
modern almanack in verfe. The reader is carried 
through a courfe of weather, and may beforehand 
guefs whether he is to meet with fnow or rain, 
clouds or funlhine, in the next defeription. His 
deferiptions indeed have abundance of nature in her 
fimplicity and undrefs. Virgil, on the other hand, 
has fo raifed the natural rudenefs and fimplicity of 
his fubjeCt with fuch a fignificancy of exprefiion, 
fuch a pomp of verfe, fuch variety of tranlitions, and 
fuch a folcmn air in his reflections, that if wc look 
on both poets together, we fee in one the plainnefs 
of a downright countryman, and in the other, fome- 
thing of a ruftic majefty, like that of a Roman diCta- ■ 
tor at the plough-tail. He delivers the meanelt of 
his precepts with a kind of grandeur, he breaks the 
clods and tofles the dung about with an air of grace- 

fulncfs. 
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And thorn, for whom the C,ean fhore fullains | 

The milky herds that graze the flovv’ry plains ; * 
And thou, the fhepherd’s tutelary God, 

J.cave, for a while, O Paul thy lov’d abode: 

And, Vi Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 

From fields and mountains to my fong repair. + 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fatt’ning oil, 

Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman’s toil j 
And thou, whole hands the fhroud-like cyprefs 
rear ; 

Come all ye Gods and Goddefles that wear 
The rural honours, and increale the year. 

You, who fupply the ground with feeds of grain ; 
And you, who fwell thofe feeds with kindly rain: 
And chiefly thou, whofe undetermin’d Hate J 
Is yet the bufinels of the Gods debate ; 

notes. 

fulnefs, His prognoftications of the weather are 
taken out of Aratus, where we may fee how judici- 
outly he lias picked out thofe that are molt proper 
for his hufbandmart’s obfervation ; how he has en¬ 
forced the expreflion, and heightened the images 
which he found in the original. The fecond book 
has more wit in.it, and a greater boldnefs in it’s me¬ 
taphors than any of the reft. The poet with a great 
beauty applies oblivion, .ignorance, wonder, delire, 
and the like, to his trees. The lad Georgic has in¬ 
deed as many metaphors, but not fo daring as this ; 
for human thoughts and paflions may be more natu¬ 
rally aferibed to a bee, than to an inanimate plant. 
He who reads over the pleafures of a country life, as 
they are deferibed by Virgil in the latter end of this 
bcok, can fcarce be of Virgil's mind in preferring 
even the life of a philofopher to it. The third 
Georgic feems to be the molt laboured of them all ; 
there is a wonderful vigour and l'pirit in the deferip- 
tion of the horfe and chariot-race. The force of 
love is reprefented in noble inflances, and very fub- 
lime exprellions. The Scythian winter-piece appears 
fo very cold and- bleak to the eye, that a man can 
fcarce look on it withont Ihivering. The murrain 
at the end has all the expreflivenels that words can 
give. It was here that the poet {trained hard to 
out-do Lucretius in the defeription of his plague ; 
and it is aftonifhing how wonderfully he has fuc- 
ceeded. But Virgil feems no where fo well pleafed 
as when he is got among his bees in the fourth 
Georgic ; and ennobles the adtions offo trivial a crea¬ 
ture, with metaphors drawn from the molt impor¬ 
tant concerns of mankind. His verfes arc not in a 
.greater noife and hurry in the battles of JEncas and 
Turnus,. than in the engagement of two {warms. 
And as in his JEneid he compares the labour of his 


Whether in after-times to be declar’d 
The patron of the world, and Prune's peculiar 
guard •; 

Or o’er the fruits and feafons to prefide, 

And the round circuit of the year to guide; 

Powerful ofbleflings, which thou ltrew’fl. around, 
And with thy Goddefs mother’s myrtle crown’d. 

Or wilt thou, Cccfur, chufe the wat’ry reign, 

To fmooth the furges, and corredl the main ? 

Then mariners, in itorms, to thee {hall pray, j 
Ev’n utmoft Thule fha.ll thy pow’r obey; j- 

And Neptune fhall refign the fafees of the fea. J 
The wat’ry virgins for thy bed fliall itrive. 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou blefs our fummers with thy rays. 

And feated near the Balance, poife the days : 

_ Where 

NOTES. 

Trojans to thofe of bees and pifmires, here he com¬ 
pares the labours of the bees to thofe of the Cyclops. 
In Ihort, the laft Georgic was a good prelude to the 
JEneid; and very well fhewed what the poet could 
do in the defeription of what was really great, by 
his deferibing the mock-grandeur of an infedt 
with fo good a grace. We therefore conclude this 
poem to be one of the moll complete, elaborate, and 
finifhed pietes of all antiquity. The JEneid indeed 
is of a nobler kind, but the Georgic Js more perfect 
in it’s kind. The JEneid has a greater variety of 
beauties in it, but thofe of the Georgic are more ex- 
quilite. In Ihort, the Georgic has all the perfec¬ 
tions that can be expedted in a poem written by the 
greatefl poet in the flower of his age, when his in¬ 
vention was ready, his imagination warm, his 
judgment fettled, and all his faculties in their full 
vigour and maturity. 

* Arijlacus is here invoked, who taught the arts 
of curdling milk and cultivating olive trees. Trip- 
tolemus the fon of Ccleus was the inventor of the 
plough. In a contention between Neptune and Mi¬ 
nerva about naming Athens, Neptune {truck the 
earth with his trident, and produced a horfe, and 
Pallas an olive tree. 

+ Lycaeus and Macmdus were two mountains in 
Arcadia, facred to Pan. 

j: The poet here begins a fine addrefs to Augujius, 
alking him whether he would chufe to be the God 
of earth, fea, or heaven. Catron ingenioufly ima¬ 
gines this addrefs was added by Virgil the year before 
his death, when feveral other pafiages were likewife 
inferted; for he fays Augujius was not thus highly 
honoured till after his return from the conqueit of 
Egypt. 
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Where in the void of hcav’n a fpace is free, 

Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee.* 

. The-Scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

Yields half his region, and contrails his claws. 
Whatever part of heav’n thou fhalt obtain. 

For let not hell prefume of fuch a reign ; 

Nor let fo dire a third; of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred Gods above. 

Tho’ Greece admires EHJimn s bleit retreat, 

Tho’ Prcjcrpine affe<5ls her iilent feat. 

And, importun’d by Ceres to remove. 

Prefers the fields below to thofc above. 

But thou, propitious Cecfitr! guide my courfc. 

And to my bold endeavours add thy force. 

Pity the poet’s and the ploughman’s cares, ~j 

Int’rcft thy greatnefs in our mean affairs, ! 

And life thyfelf betimes to hear and grant our f 
pray Vs. * J 

While yet. the fpring is young, while earth un¬ 
binds + 

Her frozen bofom to the weftern winds.; 

While mountain-fnows dilfolve againft the fun. 

And ftreams yet new, from precipices run ; 

Ev'n in this early dawning of the year. 

Produce the plough, and yoke the fturdy fleer. 

note s. 

* Libra, or the balance, was originally reprefented 
as held up hy Scerpius , who extended his claws for 
that ptirpofc out of his own proper dominions; 
and, under Augujhis , or a little after his death, they 
made Si orpins contrail his claws, and introduced a 
new per fen age, (mod probably Augujius himfcslf) to 
hold the balance. On the Fart.cjc globe it is livid by 
Scerpius; (which, by the way, may perhaps fhev. 
that work to have been previous to the Augujian 
agetj in ievcral of the gems and medals, on which 
we have the figns of the zodiac, it is held by a man. 
This is faid to be Augustus. It w 7 as a very common 
thi ng among the Roman poets to compliment their 
emperors with a place among the conftellations; 
and perhaps the Reman allronomcrs took the hint of 
placing Augujius there, and that in this very filua- 
ti..<n, from lirgll's compliment of this kind to the 
emperor. To fay the truth, there couid learce 
hare been a place or employment, better chofen for 
Augnjius. The aftronomers originally were at a Iofs 
how to have the balance lupportvd: they were 
obliged, for this purpol'e, to make Scorpius take up 
the fpace of two ligns in the zodiac ; which was 
quite irregular : and to be fure they would be ready 
to lay hold of any fair occasion of reducing to his 
due bounds again. Or the other hand,.it was quite 
as proper for Augijius, as it was improper for Seer- j 
No. 14 . I 
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And goad him till lie groans beneath his toil. 

Fill the bright fhare is bury’d in the foil. 

That crop rewards the greedy poafant’s pains, “) 
Which twice the fun, and twice the cold fuf- j 
tains, + v. 

And bur (Is the crov'ded barns, with more than 1 
promis’d gains. J 

But ere we (lir the yet unbroken ground. 

The various courfe.of feafons mud be found ; 

The weather, and the fetting of the winds, 

1 he culture fuiting to the tev’ral kinds 
0 ( feeds and plants, and what will thrive and rife. 
And what the genius of the foil denies. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres fuils : 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 

A fourth with grafs, unbidden, decks the ground ; 
Flms '7 rnolus is with yellow fa fir on crown’d : 

India, black ebon and white ivory bears; 

And foft Idutnc weeps her od ious tears. 

Thus Paulas fends her bqiaver floncs from far, § ■ 

And naked Spaniards temper ffeel for war. 

Epirus for th’ Elcau chariot breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running deeds.- 
This is th’ original contract ; thefe the laws 
Impos’d by nature, and by nature’s caufe, 



NOTES. 


pins’, to hold it: for befide it’s being a compliment 
to him for his juftice, or for his holding the balance 
of the affairs of' the world, (if they talked of princes 
then, in the ftyle we have been fo much ufed to of 
late) Libra was the very fign that was faid to pre- 
fide over Italy; and 1b Augujius in holding that, 
would be fuppofed to be the guardian angel of his 
country after his deccafe, as he had been fo formally 
declared to be the father and protector of it in his 
life-time. Upon the whole, we do not fee how any 
thought of this kind could have been carried on with 
more propriety, than tills feems to have been, by the 
admirers or flatterers of that emperor. 

It' The writers of agriculture, fays Dr. Marlyn , 
did not confine themfclves to the computation of 
adrologers; but dated their fpring from the end of. 
the frolly weather. 

+ The meaning is, that a field which has lain 
ffcill two years together, inftead of one (which laft 
is the common method) will bear a much greater 
crop. 

§ It is a vulgar miftake that the teflicles of the- 
beaver contain the caftor; for it is taken from fome 
odoriferous glands about the groin ©f this animal,. 
Virofa in this place does not mean poifonous, bus. 
efficacious or powerful, 
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On fundry places, when Deucalion liurl’d 
His mother’s entrails on the defart world: 

Whence men, a hard laborious kind were born. 
Then borrow part of winter for thy corn ; i 

And early with thy team the glebe in furrow's f 
turn, J 

That while the turf lies open and unbound, 
Succeeding funs may-bake the mellow ground. 

Cut if the foil be barren, only fear 

The furface, and but lightly print the fhare. 

When cold Arclurus riles with the fun; 

Left wicked weeds the corn fhould over-run * 

In wat'ry foils : or lell the barren fand 
-Should fuck the moidure from the thinly land. 
Both thefe unhappy foils the fwain forbears. 

And keeps a fabbath of alternate years ; 

That the fpent earth may gather heat again. 

And, better’d by collation, bear the grain. 

At leall where vetches, pulfe, and tares have flood, 
And (talks of lupines grew (a (lubborn wood.)!' 
Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 
The bearded produft of the golden year. - 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, ^ 

And lleepy poppies harmful harveils yield. 

But fweet vicillitudes of reft and toil 
Make eafy labour, and renew the foil. 

Yet fprinklefordid allies all around. 

And load with.fattlning dung thy fallow ground. 


Thus change of feeds for meagre foils is bed; 

And earth manur’d, not idle, though at reft. 

Long praftice has a fure improvement found, 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground, 

Wlien the light (lubble, to the flames refign’d,§ 

Is driv’n along, and crackles in the wind. 

Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is warm’d with fecret Arength for better birth ; 

Or when the latent vice is cur’d by fire. 

Redundant humours thro’ the pores expire ; 

Or that the warmth diftends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourilhment lhe 
takes ; 

Or that the heat the gaping ground conflrains, 

New knits the furface, and new firings the veins, 
Lell foaking fhow’rs fhould pierce her fecret feat, 
Or freezing Boreas drill her genial heat; 

Or (torching funs too violently beat. 

Nor is the profit fmall, the peafarit makes. 

Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with 
rakes, 

The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye; 

Nor his, who ploughs acrofs the furrow’d grounds, j{ 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 

For he with frequent exercife commands 

Th’ unwilling foil, and tames the (lubborn lands. ^ 


note s. 

* Virgili [leaks of the feafons of ploughing dropg 
and light ground. The firfl, fays he, mull be plough¬ 
ed early in the fpring, and lie all Cummer; and the 
other lightly in autumn: or elle the (Irong ground 
will run all to weeds, and the light ground will have 
all it's juices exhauflcd. 

+ The trifiis lupintis is not our lupin, but that 
feed which they now in Italy lay afoak fo long in 
water, to get rid of it’s bitternels, and even full it 
fo in their ilreets. It is but a very infipid thing at 
bed. The fafehts of the Romans is our lupin. 

+ That flax, oats, and poppies, dry and im- 
poverifh the (nil, we have the concurrent teflimony 
of Columella, Paladins, and Pliny. The Romans cul¬ 
tivated poppies, not our common fcarlet ones, but 
our garden poppy. 

§ They (till ufe the method fo much recom¬ 
mended by Virgil of burning the Hubble, efpecially 
in the more barren fields, in mod parts of Italy ; and 
about Rome in particular, where there is fo much 
bad ground. The finoke is very troublefome when 
they"do it; and there had been fo many compl-uints 
made of it to Clement XL that he had refolved to 
forbid that pra&icc. When the order was laid be- 


NOTES. 

fore that pope, to be figned by him ; a cardinal (who 
happened to be with his holinefs) fpokc much of the 
ufe of it; (hewed him this paffage in Virgil; and the 
pope in reading it, changed his mind-, and rejected 
the order. 

|| What the p'oet fpcaks of here retains the Ro¬ 
man name to this day in many parts of England, and 
is called, fuwing upon the back; that is, Cowing 
dilFground after once ploughing. Now, fays Vir- 
gil, he that draws a hairowor hurdle over his ground 
before he fowsit, does it much good, for this (ills up 
the chinks, which otherwife would bury the corn ; 
but then, fays he, Ceres always looks kindly on him, 
who ploughs his ground acrofs again. 

<[| Virgil in his Georgies gives, us an idea of Ceres as 
regarding the laborious liulbandman from heaven, 
and blefling the work of his hand with fuccef?. 
There is a picture like this in the famous old tnnnu- 
feript of Virgil in the Vatican; and Lucretius has a 
drong defcription of another deity, exa-flly in the 
fame attitude, though with a different regard. This 
image of Ceres puts one in mind of that beautiful 
one in the Pfalms—“ Righteoufnefs (a perlonj hath 
looked down from heaven.” 
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Ye fwains invoke the pow’rs who rule the fky, 
Fora moift fummcr, and a winter dry : 

For winter drought rewards the peafant’s pain. 

And broods indulgent on the bury’d grain. 

Hence Alyfta boaits her harvefl, and the tops 
Of Gargarus admire their happy crops.* 

When iirft the foil receives the fruitful feed. 

Make no delay, but cover it with fpeed: 

So fenc’d from cold ; the pliant furrows break. 
Before the furly clod refifts the rake. 

And call the floods from high, to rufli amain 
With pregnant dreams, to fwell the teeming grain. 
Then when the fiery funs too fiercely play, 

And fhriveH’d herbs on with’ring Hems decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow. 
Undams his wat’ry (tores, huge torrents flow ; 

And, rattling down the rocks, large moifture yield, 
Temp’ring the thirily fever of the field. + 

And left the Item, too feeble for the freight. 

Should fesree fultain the head’s unwieldy weight. 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes t’ invade 
The riling bulk of the luxuriant blade; £ 

Ere yet th’ afpiring offspring of the grain 
O’ertops the ridges of the furrow’d plain : 

And drains the (landing waters, when they yield 
Too large a bev’rage to the drunken field. 

But moft in autumn, and the (how’ry fpring, 

When dubious months uncertain weather bring ; 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells hafty brooks, and pours upon the plain ; 
When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places fpue their wat’ry ftore. 

Nor yet the ploughmen, nor the lab’ring ftecr, 
Suftam alone the hazards of the year ; 

But glutton geefe, and the Shymonian crane, § 

With foreign troops invade the tender grain: 


note s. 

* This is one of thofc figures that raife the ftyle 
of the Georgies, and make it fo majeftic. 

t When the Verfums were mailers of djia, they 
permitted thofc who conveyed a fpring to any place, 
which had not been watered before, to enjoy the be¬ 
nefit for five generations; and as a number of rivu¬ 
lets flowed from mount Taurus, they fpared no cx- 
pence in directing the courl'e of their dreams. At 
this day, without knowing how they came thither, 
they are found i n the fields and gardens. 

1 It is a common prafliee among the farmers at 
prefent, when the corn is tiro rank and luxuriant, to 
turn in their flieep and feed it down. 

§ I'i/gil fpcalcs of the goofe as a very tronblefome 
bird, and very pernicious to the corn. They are Hill 


And tow’ring weeds malignant fliadows yield ; 
And fpreading fucc’ry chokes the rifing field. 

The (ire of Gods and men, with hard decrees. 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with eafe : 

And wills that mortal men, inur’d to toil. 

Should exercife, with pain, the grudging foil;, 
Himfelf invented full the fhining (hare. 

And whetted human induftry by care : 

Himfelf did handy-crafts and arts ordain ; 

Nor fuffer’d floth to ruft his a£tive reign. ]] 

Ere this, no peafant vex’d the peaceful ground. 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 

No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Diftinguifti’d acres of litigious grounds : 

But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexacted birth, 
j Jove added venom to the viper’s brood, 

And fvvell’d with raging fto rms, the peaceful flood * 
Commillion’d hungry wolves t’ inf'eft the fold. 

And fliook from oaken leaves the liquid gold. 
Remov’d from human reach the cheaiful fire, 

And from the rivers bade the wine retire: 

That ftudious need might ufeful arts explore. 

From furrow’d fields to reap the food nil ftore ; 

And force the veins of clafhing flints t’ expire 
The lurking feeds of their celeftial fire. 

Then firft on feas the hollow’d alder (wain : 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fix’d and every wand’ring flat: 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the northern car. 

Then toils for beads, and li me for birds were found > 
And deep-mouth’d dogs did foreft walks fur round ; 
And cutting nets were fpread in (hallow brooks. 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
Then faws were tooth’d, and founding axes made ; 
(For wedges firft did yielding wood invade,) 

_And 

NOTES. 

fo in flocks, in the Campania Felice, the country 
which Virgil had chiefly in his eye when he wrote 
his Georgies. * 

jj This account of the providential ufefulncfs of 
fome Teeming evils, is not only beautifully poetical, 
but ftriiSlly philofophical. Want is the orgin of art: 
infirmities and wcaknelfcs arc the eaufe and cement 
of human fociety. If man were perfect and felf- 
fufheient, all the efforts of induftry would be ufelefs, 
A dead calm would reign overall tbe-fpecies. 

‘ Wants, frailties, paffions, cloferftill ally 
* The common int’reft, and endear the tye ;’ 

Says the great moral poet in his EJJhy on A'lt.n. And 
this doctrine is ftrongly illuftratecl throughout that 
whole fyftem. 
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And various arts ir. order did fncceetl 
(What cannot endlefs labour, urg’d by need r) 

Firil &rcs taught, the ground with grain to fow, 
And arm’d with iron fharcs the crooked plough ; 
When now Dodcuum oaks no more fupply.’d 
Their mall, and trees their foreft fruit deny : d. 

Soon was his labour doubled to the Twain, 

And blading mildews blacken’d all his grain. 

Tough ibid Its click’d the fields, and kill’d the corn. 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was borne. 

Then burrs and brarhbles, an unbidden crew 
Of grace]efs gueds, th’ unhappy field fiibduc: 

And oats unbleft’d, and darnel domineers. 

And fhoots it’s head above the filming ears. 

So that unlefis the land with daily care 

Is exercis’d, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows, the proud foes expeli’d. 

And birds with clamours frighted from the field ; 
Utilefs the boughs are lopp'd that flr.uie the plain, 
And heav’n invok'd with vows for fruitful rain. 

On other crops you may with envy look, 

And fliake for food the long-abandon'd oak. * 

Nor mull we pafs untold what arms they wield. 
Who labour tillage and the furrow’d field: 

Without whofe aid the ground her corn denies. 

And nothing can be fown, and nothing rife. 

The crooked plough, the (hare, the tow’ring heiglit 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unwieldy weight; 

The filed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the Hail, 

The fan of Bacchus, with the flying fail, t 
Thefe all nmfl: be prepar’d, if ploughmen hope 
The promis’d bleiling of a bounteous crop. 

Young elms with early force in copies bow. 

Tit for the figure of the crooked plough. 

Of eight feet long a faften’d beam prepare, "1 

On cither lide the head produce an ear, l- 

And fink a fucket for the Alining (hare. J 

NOTES. 

* This is another inftance of Virgil's poetical 
manner of telling plain things ; inflead of faying, 
you will have no crop ; you will be forced, fays he, 
to go into the wild forcils, as man ufed to do, be¬ 
fore he was civilized, for food. 

t The perfons who were initiated into any of the 
ancient my fieri es, were to be particularly good ; 
they looked upon themfelves as feparated from the 
vulgar of mankind, and dedicated to a life of lingular 
virtue and piety. This may be the reafon that the 
fan or van, the myjtica v annus lacchi , was ufed in 
initiations : the inltrument that feparates the wheat 
from the chad being as proper an emblem as can 
well be, ol fetting apart the good and virtuous from 
the wicked or ufeleis part of mankind. In the 
drawings of the ancient paintings by Bellori, there 
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Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke; 
Or foftcr linden harden’d in the fmoke. 

I could be long in precepts, but I fear 
So mean a lubjedl might offend your ear. 

Delve of convenient depth your thrcfhing floor; 
With temper’d clay then fill and face it o’er: 

Aitd let the weighty roller run the round, 

To fmooth the ltirfacc of th’ unequal ground ; 

Left crack’d with fummer heals the flooring flies. 
Or finks, and thro’ the crannies weeds arile. 

For ftindry foes the rural realms furround ; 

Tire field-motile builds her garner under ground. 
For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode. 

The hiding ferpent, and ihc levelling.toad : 

The corn-devouring weazel here abides, 

And the wife ant her wintry ftore provides. ' 

Mark well the (iow'ring almonds in the wood - 
If od’rous blooms the bearing brandies load, . 

The glebe wifi anfwer to the fylvan reign, 

Great beats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
But if a wood of leaves o’erlhade the tree. 

Such and fo barren will thy harvefl be : 

In vain the hind (hall vex the threfhing-floor. 

For empty chaff and draw will be thy (lore. 

Some deep their feed, and fome in cauldrons boil 
With vigorous nitre, and with lees of oil, 

O'er gentle (ires, th’ exuberant juice to drain, - 
And f,veil the flatt’ring hulks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the fuccofs for years allur’d, 

Tho’ chofen is the feed, and fully cur’d; 

Unlefs the peafant, with his annual pain. 

Renews his choice, and culls thelargefl grain. 
Thus all below, whether by nature’s curie, 

Or fate’s decree, degen'rateJlill to worfe. 

So 

N O T E S. " 

are two that feem to relateto initiations ; and each of 
them has the vaunus in' it. In one of them, the 
r perfon that is initiating, (lands in a devout poftnre, 
and with a veil on, the old mark of devotion ; while 
two that were formerly initiated hold the van over 
his head. "In the other there is a perfon holding a 
van, with a young infant in it. The latter may fig— 
nify much the lame with the feripture expreflion, 
entering into a (late of virtue “ as a little child.” 
Mark x. 15. The van itfelf puts one in mind of 
another text relating to a particular purity of life, 
and the feparation of the good from the bad, •* Whole 
fan is in his hand, and he fiiall thoroughly purge his 
floor, and will-gather the wheat into his gamer; 
but the. chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.” 
Luke iii. 17. 
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So the boat’s brawny crew the current (lem. 

And, (low advancing, ftruggle with the dream ; 

But if they Hack their hands, or ceafe to flrive, 
Then down the flood with headlonghaflethey drive.* 
Nor mufl: the ploughman lefs obferve the Ikies, 
When the Kids , Dragon, and Ardlurus rife, 

Than failors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Thro’ Hello's fiormy {traits, and oyfter-breeding f'ea. 
But when Ajlrea’s ballance luing on high, 

Betwixt the nights and days divides the Iky, 

Then yoke your oxen, fow your winter grain ; 

Till cold December comes with driving rain, f 
Linfeed and fruitful poppy bury warm. 

In a dry feafon, and prevent theflrorm. 

Sow beans and clover in a rotten foil. 

And millet, riling from your annual toil. 

When with his golden horns, in full career, 1 
The Bull beats down the barriers of the year; l 
And Argos and the Dog forfakethe northern fphere.| J 


NOTES. 

* It is remarkable in Virgil, that he frequently 
joins in the fame fentence the.complete and perfedi 
prefent with the extended and paffing prefent; which 
proves that he confidered the two, as belonging to 
the fame fpecies of time; and therefore naturally 
formed to coincide with each other. 

- Si brachia forte remijit, 

Atque ilium inpracccpsprone rapit alveus omni. Geor. r. 

Terra tremit, fugcre ferae. G. I. 

In the fame manner he joins the fame two modi¬ 
fications of time in the part; that is to fay, the com- 
pleitb and perfedt with the extended and palling. 

- Irrucrant Danai & tedium omne tenebant. 

Ain. 2. 

+ Bruma was not ufed by the ancients for the 
whole winter ; but for one day only of it, the fhorteff 
day, or the winter folflice.—The word ext remits in 
Latin has two very different fignificarions; it may 
relate to the beginning, as well as the end of any 
thing; or to the neareil part of it, as well as that 
fartheft off. Thus, if one was to fay, in extrema 
pontc, it may mean the hither extremity or end of 
the bridge; and when Virgil fays his countrymen 
lliould work “Till winter's firftimpradticabl. rains,” 
it niuft be underlined of the.beginning of that rainy | 
feafon, which was itfelf unfit for work; this took up 
the latter half of December, which was therefore 
turned all into holy-days, or.the Saturnalia, in which 
the .(laves that were at other times kept to hard 
work, -were indulged in particular liberties, and fpent 
all the time in mirth and joviality. 

j: By averfo afro, it is mo!t probable Virgil means 
the Bull; for that conflellation rifes with his hinder 
parts upwards. Throughout Alenilius the Bull is 
No. 15, 


But if your care to wheat alone extend, a 

Let Mciia with her lifters firll defeend, § l 

And the bright Gsiofan diadem downward bend, J 
Before you truft in earth your future hope ; 

Or clfe expect a liftlefs law crop. 

Some fwains have fown before, but mufl have found 
A htrfky harvefl from the grudging ground. 

Vile vetches would you fow, or lentils lean. 

The growth of Egypt, or the kidney bean ! 

I Begin when the flow Waggon; r defeends ; 

Nor ceafe your fowing till mid-winter ends: 

For this, thro’ twelve bright figns Apclh guides 
The year, and earth in fev’ral climes divides. 

Five girdles binds the fkies, the torrid zone |j 
.Glows with the pafling and repafling fun. 

Far on the right and left, th’ extremes of heav’n, 
To frofl and (nows the bitter biafts are giv’n. 

1 Betwixt the midft andthefe, the Gods aflign’d 
I Two habitable feats for human kind : 
it And 

] ~~ n o t e s. 

called afrutn averfunt. Some read adverfum\ but 
that is fcarce reconcileable to the fettle of this 
paiTage. 

§ The heliacal felting of thefe flats Eoae A tint ides 
is pointed out by the word abfeomhintur. Whom¬ 
ever Virgil fpeaks of the fetting of any (tars in gene¬ 
ral, and without any fuch reftridlion, it is always to 
beunderftood of their natural fetting. 

|| Under the torrid and burning zone lies that 
part of-the earth which is contained between the two 
tropics. This was thought by the ancients to be 
uninhabitable, becaufe of the exceflive heat: but 
later difeoveries Jtave fhewn it to be inhabited by 
many great nations. It contains a great part of 
Afa , Africa, and South America. Under the two 
frigid or cold zones Jie thole parts of the earth, 
which are included within the two polar circles, 
which are fo cold, being at a great dilcanec from the 
fun, as to be foarce habitable. Within the ardtic 
circle, near the north pole, are contained Neva Z em- 
bla, Lapland, Greenland, &c. within (he an tariff ic cir¬ 
cle, near the fouth pole, no land has as yet been 
difeovered ; though the great quantities of ice found 
there make it probable, that there is jnore land 
near the fouth than the north pole. Under the two 
temperate zones are contained thofe parts of the 
globe which lie between the tropics and polarcircles. 
The temperate zone, between the ardtic circle and 
the tropic of Cancer, contains the greatefl part of 
Europe and AJia, part of Africa, and almoft all North 
America. That between the antardlic circle and the 
tropic of Capricorn, contains part of South America , 
or the Antipodes. 

3 Q. 
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And crofs their limits cut a (loping tvay, 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order (way. * 
Two poles turn round the globe : one leen to rife 
O’er Scythian hills, and one in Lvbuin fkies. 

The firll fublune in heav’n, th.e la(t is whirl’d 
Below the regions of the nether world. 

Around our pole the fpiry Dragon glides. 

And like a winding dream the Bears divides ; 

The lefs and greater, who by Fa/e ’s decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the fouthern i'ea ; 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In lilcnccbrooding on th’ unhappy ground: 

Or when Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 

She lights tlie downward heav’n, and rifes there. 
And when on us (lie breathes the living light, 

Red vcfper kindles there the tapers of the night. 
From hence uncertain feafons we may know. 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow ; 

Or when to fell the furzes ; when ’tismeet 
To fpread the flying canvas for the fleet. 

Obferve what flars arife or difappear ; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

But when cold weather and continued rain, 

The lab’ring hufband in his houfe reftrain. 

Let him forecafl his work with timely care, "1 
Which elfe is huddled when the fkies are fair: t 
Then let him mark the fheep, or whet the (hining . 

fli are, + J 

Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 
His fucks, or meafure his increafing (lore ; 

Or (harpen (lakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the draggling vine ; 

Or wicker bafkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain be'twixt two marbles turn. 

No laws, divine or human, can redrain 
From necclTary works the lab’ring Twain. 

Ev’n holy-days and feafts permillion yield. 

To float the meadows, or to fence the field ; 


NOTES. 

* Here the poet deferibes the zodiac, which is a 
broad belt fpreading about five or fix degrees on each 
fide of the ecliptic line, and contains the twelve con- 
fteliutions or (igns. They are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pifces. The ecliptic line cuts the 
equinoxia! obliquely in two oppofite points, whence 
the poet calls the zodiac obliquus Jignorum or do. It 
traverfes $he whole torrid zone, hut neither of the 
temperate zones; fo that, per arnbas, muft mean be¬ 
tween, not through them. Thus prefently after,(peak¬ 
ing of the Dragon, he fays, it twines,/*/- duas arBos: 
now that conflellation cannot be faid to twine 
through the two Bears, but between them. The 


To fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and deep 
In wholefome water-falls the woolly lheep. 

And oft the drudging afs is driv’n, with toil. 

To neighb’ring towns with apples and with oil : 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter’d pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 

The lucky days in each revolving moon. 

For labour choofe : the fifth be fure to (hun ; 

That gat e the Furies and pale Pluto birth. 

And arm’d again ft the fkies, the fons of earth. 

With mountains pil’d on mountains, thrice they 
drove 

To fcale the fteepy battlements of Jove; 

And thrice his light’ning and red thunder play’d, ] 
And their demolifh’d ivorks in ruin laid... 

The fev’nth is, next the tenth, the belt to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 

Then weavers ftretch your (lays upon the weft: 

The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Some works in dead o( night are better done: 

Or when the morning dew prevents the fun. 

Parch’d meads and (tubble mows by Phoebe 's Ijo-ht, 
Which both require the coolnefs of the night: 

For moiflure then abounds, and pearly rains 
Defcend in (ilence to refrelh the plains. 

The wife and hufband equally confpire. 

To work by night, and rake the winter fire: 

He (liarpens torches in theglimm’ring room,’ 

She (hoots the flying (huttle through the loom ; 

Or boils in kettles muds of wine, and (kims 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims. 

And till the watchful cock awakes the day. 

She Tings to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm weather, when the (kies are clear. 

By day. light reap theprodudl of the year; 

And in the fun your golden grain difplay. 

And th refit it out, and winnow it by day. J 

Plough 


notes. 

zodiac is the annual path of the fun, through each 
fign of which he pafles in about the fpace of a month. 
He is faid to be in one of thofe figns, when he appears 
in that part of the heavens, where thofe ftars are, 
of which the fign is compofed. 

+ How came the Romans not to find out the art 
of printing many years ago ? The Cefars imprefied 
their whole names on grants and letters, and this 
practice was fo common a one, that even the (hep- 
herds imprefied their names on their cattle. ‘ 

+ The Romans did not thrafh or winnow their 
corn : in the heat-of the day, as foon as it was'reap¬ 
ed, they laid it on a floor made on purpofe, in the 
middle of the field, and then they drove horfes or 
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Plough naked* Twain ; and naked Tow the land. 

For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. 

In genial winter, fwains enjoy their (lore. 

Forget their hardships, and recruit for more. 

The fanner to full bowls invites his friends, 

And what he got with pains, with pleafure fpends. 
So Tailors, when efcap’d from ftormy feas, 

Firft crown their vefiels, then indulge their eafe. 

Yet that’s the proper time to thrafli the wood 
For mart of oak, your father’s homely food. 

To gather laurel-berries, and the fpoil 
Of bloody myrtles, and to prefs your oil. 

For {talking canes to fet the guileful fiare, 

X’ inclofe the flags in toils, and hunt the hare. 
With Balearic flings, or Gnojian bow. 

To profecute from far the flying doe. 

Then, when the fleecy {kies new clothe the wood, 
And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the 
flood. 

Now ling we ftormy ftars, when autumn weighs h 
The year, and adds to nights, and {hortens days ; j. 
And fun’s declining fliine with feeble rays : J 

What cares muft then attend the toiling fwain; "j 
Or when the low’ring fpring, with lavifh rain, l 
Beats down the {lender {tem and bearded grain : J 
While yet the head is green, or lightly fwell’d 
With milky moifture, overlooks the field. 

Ev’n when thefarmer, now fecure of fear, 

Sends in the fwains to fpoil the.finifh’d year: 

Ev’n while the reaper fills his .greedy hands. 

And binds the golden {heaves in brittle bands: 

Oft have I feen a fudden form arife, 

From all the warring winds that fvveep the Ikies : 
The heavy harveft from the root is torn. 

And whirl’d aloft the lighter ftubble borne ; 

With fuch a force the flying rack is driv’n. 

And fuch a winter, wears the face of heav’n : 

And eft whole fheets defeend of fluicy rain. 

Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main : 

The lofty {kies at once come pouring down, 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. 

NOTES. 

mules round about it, till they trod all the grain out. 
This was the common pradftice too all over the 
eaft and that humane text of feripture, “ Thou 
{halt not muzzle the ox that.treadeth out the corn,” 
is a plain allufion to it. 

* This deferiptiori is. very fublime. While the 
winds are roaring, the rains defeending, the rivers 
overflowing, he nobly, introduces Jupiter himfelf fur- 
rounded with a thick cloud, and from thence dart¬ 
ing his,thunderbolts, arid lplitting the loftieft moun¬ 
tains, all the earth trembling and.aftonilhed- with 


The dikes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; j 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas re- r 
bound. ■ J 

The father of the Gods his glory fhrouds : 

Involv’d in tempefts, and a night of clouds. *' 

And from the middle darknefs fiafliing out. 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, h 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, i 
And flying beads in forefts feek abode : J 

Deep horror feizes ev’ry human bread, 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confefs’cl ; 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws. 

And fires the mountains with repeated blows : 

The rocks are from their old foundations rent ; 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment: 

The waves in heaps aredafh’d againft the lhore, 
-And now the woods, and now the billows roar. ■ 

In fear of this, obferve the flarry figns, 

^Yhere Saturn lionfes, and where llermes joins. 

But firft to heav’n thy due devotion pay. 

And annual gifts on Ceres’ altars lay. 

When winter’s rage abates, when cheaTful hours- 
Awake the fpring, the fpring awakes the flow"rs. 

On the green turf thy carelels limbs difplay. 

And celebrate the mighty mother’s day. 

For then the hills with pleating (hades are crown'd,. 
And fleeps are fvveeter on the filken ground : 

With milder beams the fun fecurely fhincs; 

Fat are the lambs, and lufeious are the wines. 

Eet ev’ry fwain adore the pow’r divine. 

And milk and honey mix with fparkling wine: 

Let all the choir of clowns attend the (hew. 

In long proccflion, fhouting as they go; 

Invoking her to blefs their yearly ftores,. 

Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 

Thus in the Ipring, and thus in fummer’s heat,. 
Before the fickles touch the ripening wheat. 

On Ceres call; and let the lab’ring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 

On: 


o 1 1; s. 


fear and dread. This defeription, however fine it', 
is, is excelled by the {form in the 18th PJahn. God 

is defcribed flying upon the wings of the wind- 

“ He made darknefs his fecret place, his pavillion , 
round about him, with dark water and thick clouds- 

to cover him-The fprings of waters were feen,, 

and the foundations of the round world' were dil-- 
covered at thy. chiding, O Lord.” See the whole, 
too long to be tranferibe'd, but inimitably great and- 
fublime.. 
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On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, * 

'With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 

And that by certain figns we tnay prefage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage, 

'rite Sov’rcign oftheheav’ns lias l'ct on high 
The moon, to.mark the changes ol the Iky : 

When fourhern blurts finall ceafe, and when the 
Twain 

Should near their folds his feeding flocks reftrain. 
For ere the riling winds begin to roar, 

The working fens advance to walh the fliore : 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

And niour,tains whillie to the murm’ring floods : + 
ltv’n then the double billows fcarce abllain 
From the tnfs’d velftl on the troubled main; 

Wb.cn crying cormorants for fake the fea, 

And Arctching to the covert wing their way ; 

When fportftil coots run flamming o’er the 

(brand ; 

When watchful herons leave their wat’ry (land ; 

And mounting upwards with creeled flight, 

Gain on the (kies, and (bar above the light. 

And oft before tempell’ous winds arife, 

The feeming flars fall headlong from the fki.es ; 

And, (hooting through the darknefs, gild the night - 
With fweeping glories, and long frails of light: 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around, 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 

And floating feathers on the waters play. 

But when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and caff and weft engage. 

And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 

The clouds are crufh’d, a glut of gather’d rain A 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain, c 
And Tailors furl their dropping (fleets amain. J 
Wet weather feldom hurts the mod unwife, 

80 plain the figns, fuch prophets are the (kies: 

'rhe wary crane forefees it firrt, and fails 
Above the ftorm, and leaves the lowly vales : 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find-4 
The change oF heav’n, and fnuffs it in the wind. 

“N‘ or t i-. sV 

. * This facrifice the Romans called Ambarvalia 
from ambire arva; for they led the vidlim round the 
fields. 

+ This puts us in mind of a paflage in Thomfon' s 
Seajons on the fame fubjedt, the approach of a 
dorm : 

A 1 ong the woods, along the moorifh fens. 

Sighs the fad genius of a coming liorm ; 

And.up among the loofe disjointed cliffs,. 

And fradtur’d nioui.’ ins wild, the brawling brook 


The fwallow •fkims the river’s wat’ry face. 

The frogs.renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
'Flic careful ant her fecret cell fo.rfakes, 

Anti drags her eggs along the narrow tracks. 

At either-horn the rainbow drinks the flood, § l 
Huge flocks of riiing rooks forfake their food, 1 
And, crying; feek the fhelter of the wood. J 

Betides, the feveral forts of wat’ry fowls. 

That fvvim the leas,'or haunt the (landing pools : 
The fwans that fail along the filver flood. 

And dike with dretching necks to fearch their food. 
Then lave their hacks with fprinkling dews in vain, 
And Item rhe dream .to meet the promis’d rain. 

'I he crow, with clam’rous cries, the fhow’r de¬ 
mands. 

And (ingle (talks along the defart fands. |j'- 
Tiie nightly virgin, while her wheel (he plies, • 
Forefees the dorms impending in the Ikies, 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light ad¬ 
vance. 

And in the lockets oily bubbles dance. 

Then after Ihow’fs, : tis eafy to deferv 
Returning funs, and a ferencr (ky : 

The dars Ihine fmarter, and the moon adorns, 

As with unborrow’d beams, her fharpenld horns. 
The filmy gotfamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons balk on the fliort funny fliord : 

Their litter is not-tofs’d by fows unclean. 

But a blue droughty mid defeends upon the plain. 
And owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A dar-light evening, and a morning fair. 

Tow’ring aloft, avenging Nifus flies, 

While dar’d below the guilty Scytla lies. 

Where ever frighted Scylla flies away, 

Swift Nifus follows and puifues his prey. 

WFere injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe, 

Thence trembling Scylla flies, and (buns his force. 
This punidiment purfues th’ unhappy maid, 
And-thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 

Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air. 

And croaking notes proclaim the fettled fair. 
_ Then, 

NOTES. 

And cave prefageful fend a hollow moan, 
Refounding long in likeningfancy’s ear. 

X This prognodic is taken from Aratus; and we 
would obferve once for all, that almod each of the 
figns of weather are borrowed (and indeed beauti¬ 
fied) from that ancient writer. 

§ This alludes to the ridiculous notion of the an¬ 
cients, that the rainbow fucked up water with it’s 
horns from lakes and rivers. 

(j This line admirably reprefents the adtian of the 
crow, and is an echo to the fenfe. 
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Then, round ttieir airy palaces they fly, 

To greet the fun: and feiz’d with fecret joy. 
When dorms are over-blown, with food repair 
To their forfakcn Hefts, and callow care. 

Not that I think their breads with heav’nly fouls * 
Infpir’d, as man, who deftiny controls. 

But with the changeful temper of the Ikies, 

As rains condenfe, and fun-fltine rarifies; 

So turn the fpeqies in their alter’d minds. 

Compos’d by calm's, and difcompos’d by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voice ; 
From hence the cows exult, and friIking lambs 
rejoice. 

Obferve the daily circle of the fun. 

And the fhort year of each revolving moon t 
By them thou lhalt forefee the following day : 

Nor (hall a ftarry night thy hopes betray. 

When .firft the moon appears, if then fhe (hrouds 
Her filver crefcent, tip’d with fable clouds ; 
Conclude fhe bodes a temped: on the main. 

And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 

Or, if her face with fiery flufhing glow. 

Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 

But four nights old, (for that’s the fureft fign.j t 
With fharpen’d hbrns if glorious then fhe lhine; 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run. 

Are void of tempeds, both by land and fea. 

And Tailors in the port their promis’d vows fhall 
pay. 

Above the reft, the fun, who never lies, 

Foretels the change of weather in the Ikies: 

For if he rife, unwilling, to his race. 

Clouds on his brow, and fpots upon his face ; 

NOTES. 

■* This is a remarkable inftance of Virgil's clear 
and beautiful flyle in exprelting even the mod: ab- 
flriife notions." The meaning of the words fata 
pradentia major, which occafions difficulties among 
the commentators, feems to be a greater knowledge 
(than men have) in the fate of things. 

+ The verfe in the original is quoted by Seneca in 
his works, in a different manner from the common 

reading Plena, nectfbiufisper coslum cornibus tbit', 

and he certainly meant it fo, by what he lays of it. 
If this be the true reading, it may be thus under- 
flood.'—“ If on the fourth day of the new moon, it’s 
’whole d!Jk appears, and the horns of that part of it 
which is enlightened, are ffiarp, and well pointed; 
then the next day, and all the following, to the end 
of the month, will be free both from high winds and 
rain.’" 1 

4; Though we believe there is no one thing in the 

No. 15. 


Or if thro’ mifts he (hoots his fullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loofe and draggling dreams; 
Siifpedl a drilling day, with fouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis’d grain. 

Or if slurora, with half-open’d eyes, 

And a pale fickly cheek, falute the fkies; 

How fhall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 
Her teeming clufters, when the fiorms defeend ? 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can fearce avail 
T o bar the ruin of the rattling hail. 

But more than all, the fetting fun Survey, 
WAendcrwn the deep of heav’n he drives the diy. 
For oft we find him finiffiing his race. 

With various colours erring on his face ; 

If fiery red his glowing globe defeends, 

High winds and furious tempefls he portends: 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his vvat’ry hue ; 

If dufky fpots are varied on hisbroty,j; 

And dreak’d with red, a troubled colour (hew ; 

That fullen mixture (hall at once declare 
Winds, rains and dorms, and elemental war. 

What defp’rate madman then would venture o’er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the (hore ? 

But if with purple rays he brings the light. 

And a pure heav’n refigns to quiet night ; 

No rifing winds, or falling ftorms, are nigh : ) 

But northern breezes through the foreft fly, t 

And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled (ky. J 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares. 

What the late ev’n, or early morn prepares : 

And when the fouth projefts a ftormy day, § 

And when th'e clearing north will puff the clouds 
away. 

The 

N O T E S. 

whole language of the Romans, that we are more at 
a lofs about now, than their names of colours ; it' 
appears evident enough, that cceruleus was ufed by 
them for fomedark colour or other. 

§ Several pf the commentators that have been ufed 
to confider the winds only in a natural way, and 
never perhaps in an allegorical one, are greatly 
offended at the word cogitet here. The thinking ot 
a wind is to them the highelt pitch of abfurdity 
that can be. They are therefore for altering the 
paffage. If thefe gentlemen would pieafe to confi- 
der that it is hot they, but Virgil that is fpeaking 
here; that the winds were frequently reprefented as 
perfons in his time ; that" lie had been ufed to fee 
them fo reprefented both in Greece, and in his own 
country ; and that they were commonly wordiipped 
as Gods—they might perhaps be pel fuaded not to 
think this fo ((range an exprefiion for him to ufc. 

3R 
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The fun reveal", the fecrcts of'the fky ; 

Anti who tlarts give the fourccof light the lye ? 
Tile change of empires often he declares, 

1 ic-rcc tu.milts, hidden treafons, open wars. 

He lirft the fate of Caf:r did foretel, * 

Anti pity'd ^;w, when Rome in Grjar fell. 

Ju non clouds conceal’d the public light ; 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alone: 

Nature herfelf flood foith, and feconded the fun. 
r.inh, air, and leas, with prodigies were fignd. 
And birds obfienc, atid how ling dogs divin'd. 
What rocks did .litmi's bellowing mouth ixpire 
1 [uni her torn entrails ; and w hat floods of 
ft re! 

W'liat clunks were heard, in German (kies afar, 

Of arms and armies, milling to the war ! 

Dire earthquakes rent the iblid Alps below. 

And from their fiimmits fhook th’ eternal liiow: 
I’ale fpectres in the clofe of night were feen. 

And voices heard of more than mortal men. 

In 1 i 1 cut groves, dumb (beep and oxen fpoke, 

And ltreams ran backward, and their beds for- 
fook : 


n i) T t s. 

* It is amazing that the bell hiftorian', Pliny, 
Plutarch, and Appian, join in relating thefe prodigies. 
Plutarch not only mentions the palenefs of the fun, 
for a whole year after Cnjar's cieath, but adds, that 
the fruits rotted for want of heat. Appian relates 
tile Itorics of the claftiing of aims, and Ihouts in the 
air, an ox fpcaking with a human voice, ftatucs 
fwcating blood, wolvis how ling in the P-ium, and 

iclims vvnt ting entrails. 

f The redundant fyUable in f.wvicrum , is expref- 
five of the inundation. Dion C<j]ius relates, that 
the river Pa did not only overflow and occafion pro¬ 
digious damages, but left likewife great quantities 
ol ferpents w lien it retired. 

* Many learned critics have difputcd abiv.it the 
meauii g of this pafl.ige, which was never cleared 
up till Mr. HiUJay.rtk pub!ifiled a judicious differ- 
tation o:i the fubjoft. i Vs is of opinion, that Virgil 
t;ivans by his two battles of Philppi, not two bat- 
tvs' f tight on the f'.ar.v individual iput, but at (wo 
d'.tant places of the fl.me name, tile former at 
/'/././/// alias 'Thelot Phli.iac) near Pharjalus in 
7 i. rjjuly : the latter at Philppi near the confines of 
7 r.i.e. And though hiftorians (all except Lucius 
PurusJ for dilVmction’s fake, call the latter battle 
< uly by the name of Philippi ; yet, ns there was one 
at Pr.li/pi near Pharjalia, in l.ght ol which the 


| The yawning earth difclos’J th’ abyfs of hell ; i 
| The w eeping ftatucs did the wars foretel ; I 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. I 

Then riling in his might, the king of floods + 
Rulh'd thro’ the foreft, tore the lofty woods ; 

And rolling onward, with a fvveepv fway, 

Bore lioufcs, herds, and lab’ring hinds away. 

Blood fprang from wells, wolves howl’d in town; 
by night, 

And boding victims did the priefts affright. 

Such peals of thunder never pour’d from high, 
Norforky light’nings flaftl’d from fa ch a fullen fky- 
Red meteors ran acrofs th’ ethereal fpace; 

Stars difappear'd, and comets took their place, 
for this, th' Emathian plains once more wercA 
ft row’d j: S 

With Roman bodies, and juft heav’n thought good f 
To fatten twice thofe fields with Roman blood. j 
'Then, after length of time, the lab’ring fwains, 
Who turn the turfs of thofe unhappy plains, § 

Shall rufly piles from the plough’d furrows take. 
And over empty helmets pafs the rake. 

Amaz.’d at antique titles on the flones. 

And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

_ _ Ye 

N o r e s. 

former was fought, tJic poets, for certain reafons 
(which, fays he, I (hall conftder hereafter) call both 
by the lame name. As to the reafons which he fays 
determined Virgil to call both battles by the fame- 
name, the chief of them is this: “that in com¬ 
pliment to Augujlus, he might imprefs the fuperfti- 
tious Romans with a belief, that the vengeance of 
the Gods againft the murderers of C\rjar was de¬ 
nounced by numbers of prodigies and omens ; and 
in lo remarkable a manner that there appeared in it 
a particular ftroke of providence, according to the 
heathen fuperftition, that the fccond battle which 
proved faint to the Romans, fliould be fought in the 
fame province with the firft, and near a fecund 
Philippi. 

§ The delicate art of the poet in returning to his 
fubjcift by inferting this circutnftance of the plough¬ 
man’s finding old armour, cannot be fufticiently ad¬ 
mired. Philips lias finely imitated it in his Civ/v/y 
where (peaking of the dcllrudion of old Ac riconi urn, 
he adds, 

-Upon that treacherous trad of land. 

She whilom Hood; now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and, with ruddieft freight bedeck’d 
The apple-tree, by our fore-fathers’ blood 
Improv’d, that now recalls the devi >us r.tufe. 
Urging her deftin’d labours to purlhe. 
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Ye home-born Deities, of mortal birth ! * 

Thou, father Romulus, and mother earth, 

Goddefs unmov’d ! whofe guardian arms extend 
O’er Tufcan Tiber's, courfc, and Roman tow’rs de¬ 
fend ; t 

With youthful Ccrfar your joint pow’rs engage. 
Nor hinder him to lave the linking age. 

O ! let the blood, already fpilt, atone 
For the part crimes of curs’d Laomedon ! ^ 

Heav'n wants thee there; and long the Gods, we know. 
Have grudg’d thee, Ccrfiir, to the world below : 
Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong con found; ] 
Where impious arms front every part refound, i 
And monllrous crimes in ev’ry fhape are crown’d. J 

NOTES. 

* Virgil by the dii patrii, here means the great 
train of Deities, firll received all over the call, and 
afterwards fuccellively in Greece and Italy. Among 
the Romans, the three Deities received as fupreme, 
were Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; and therefore 
Virgil adds the word indigetes, to fix it to the three 
great fupreme Gods, received as fuel) in his own 
tuuntry. Indigetes here is much the famous nojiri 
in Ju renal, when he fpeaks of thefe very Deities. 


The peaceful pcafant to the wars is prefl; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious rell ; 

The plain no palture to the flock affords, 

The crooked feythes arc flraiten’d into fwords : 

And there hiphrates her loft offspring arms, 

And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms ; 

The neighb’ring cities range on fev’ral fides, 1 
Perfidious Alars long plighted leagues divides, p 
And o’er the wafted world in triumph rides. I 

So four fierce courfers farting to the race, 

Scour thro’ the plain, and lengthen ec’ry pace : 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’nine cries the? 
fear, 

But force along the trembling charioteer. 

n o t e s. 

+ Vigil in this place, and in Geo. 2. ,530, fpeaks of 
Tu fenny and Rome almolt as if they were upon the 
fame footing ; chieHy out of complaifancc for It s 
great patron Maecenas, who was delcended from tJ.e- 
old race of the kings of that country. 

± Apollo and Neptune being hired by Laomedon, to 
afTift him in building a wall round his city of Troy, 
when the work was finifhed, were by him defraudcA 
of their pay. 5 
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The SECOND BOOK of the GEORGICS, 


ARGUMENT. 

*P>e fubjep of the following booh is planting. In handling f which argument, the poet jhnvs all the different method* 
of raping trees: defer!bes their variety; and gives rules for the management of each in particular. He then 
points out the foils in which the feveral plants thrive bejl; and thence takes occafion to run out into the pra'rjcs o) 
Italy. After which , he gives fame directions for difcovering the nature of every foil; preferibes rules for drcjjing 
of vines, olives, C?V. And concludes the Goorgic with a panegyric on a country life. 


T HUS far of tillage, and of heav’nly figns ; 

Now ling, my Mufe, the growth of gen’rous 
vines : * 

The fhady groves, the woodland progeny, 

And the flow product of Minerva's tree. 

Great father Bacchus ! to my fong repair; 

For cluft’ring grapes are thy peculiar care : 

For thee large bunches load the bending vine. 

And the lail blcflings of the year arc thine; 

To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 

When the fermenting juice the vat o’erflows. 

Come, ftrip with me, my God, come drench all o’er 
Thy limbs in mull of wine, and drink at ev'ry 
pore. 

Some trees their birth to bounteous nature owe;+ 
For fome, without the pains of planting, grow. 


N O T t S. 

* Inftcad of coolly propofing the fubjcdl he is 
going to treat of, viz. the cultivation of vines, olives, 
Nc. the poet at once breaks out into a rapturous ad- 
drefs to Bacchus; the image contained in the next 
lines is beautiful and pi&urcique. We fee the God 
treading the wine-prefs. 

+ The poet fays, wild trees are produced three 
fcveral ways, fpontaneoully, by feeds, and by 
fuckers. 


With oilers thus the banks of brooks abound, 
Sprung from the wat'ry genius of the ground: 

From the fame principle grey willows come; 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 

But fomc from feeds inclos’d in earth arife ; 

For thus the maltful chcTnut mates the fkies. 

Hence rife the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Whereat* of old oraculoufly fpoke. j; 

Some from the root a rifing wood difclofe ; 

Thus elms, and thus the favage cherry grows.§ 
Thus the green bays, that binds the poet’s brows, 
Shoots, and is flicker'd by the mother’s boughs. 

Thefe ways of planting, nature did ordain. 

For trees and fhrubs, and all the fylvan reign. 
Others there are, by late experience found ; j| 

Some cut the fhoots, and plant in furrow’d ground ; 

Soi ne 

N O T E S. 

J In this and many other paflages, he glances at, 
and ridicules the fuperftition of the Grecians. 

§ This kind of fruit had not been brought into 
Italy many years before I'irgil wrote. It is faid, 
Lucu/lus firft introduced them into that country after 
he had conquered Mithridates. 

|| Having fpoken of trees which fpontaneoufly 
propagate their fpecies, he now proceeds to mention 
thofe methods which are ufed by human induflrv. 

Thefe 
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Some cover rooted (talks in deeper mould ; 

Some cloven (takes, and (wond’rous to behold,) 
Their (harpen’d ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race.* 

Some bow their vines, which bury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in diftant aiches rife again. 

Others, no root require, the lab’rer cuts 
Young flips, and in the foil fecurely puts. 

Fv’n flumps of olives, bar’d of leaves, and dead,+ 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither'd head. 
’Tisufual now, an inmate graft" to fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree : 

Thus pears and quinces from the crab-tree come ; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gard'ner mark with care 
The kinds of itocks, and what thofe kinds will 
bear, 

Explore the nature of each fev’ral tree ; 

And known, improve with artful induftry ; 

And let no fpot of idle earth be found, 

But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

For open Ifjnarus will Bacchus pleafe ;:f 
Taburnus loves the lhade of olive trees. 

The virtues of the fev’ral foils I fing. 

Ma-ccnas, now thy needful fuccour bring! 

O thou ! the better part of my renown, 

Infpire thy poet, and thy poem crown ; 

Embark with me, while I new tracks explore, 

With flying fails and breezes from the fliore : 

Not that my fong, in fuch a fcanty 1'pace, 

So large afubjedl fully can embrace : 

Not tho’ I were fupply’d with iron lungs, 

A hundred mouths, fill’d with as many tongues : 


NOTES. 

Tliefe are by fuckers, fets, layers, cuttings, pieces of 
cleft wood, and ingrafting. 

* There are two ways of planting fetters ; when 
the bottom is flit arrois both ways, and when it is 
cut into a point, which is called the colt s foot. 

+ It is common in Italy to ice old olive-trees, 
that feem totally dead in the trunk, and yet have 
very flourifhing young heads. The fame is often as 
furprizing in old willows ; of which we have feen 
feveral (and particularly fome in the garden ifland in 
St. James's Park) which fend down a tap-root from 
their heads through the trunk, that often feems in- 
tirely decayed; and fo form a young tree on an 
old ito.k, which looks as flourifhing as the .other 
does rotten. 

± Ifmarus is a mountain in Thrace ; Taburnus in 
Campania, famous for olives. 

§ The poet had before mentioned the three ways 
by which w r ild trees are produced. Here he follows 

, No. 15. 




! But fleer my veflel with a Heady hand, 

And cor A along the fliore in fight of land. 

Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of preface, or what ancient poets feign. 

The trees, which of thcmfelves advance in air, § 

Are barren kinds, but ftrongly built and fair : 
Becaufe the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 

Yet tliefe, receiving grafFs of other kind. 

Or thence tranfplanted, change their favage mind : 
Their wfldnefs lofe, and quitting nature's part. 
Obey the rules and difcipline of art. 

The fame do trees, that, fprung from barren roots 
In open fields, tranfplantcd, bear their fruits. 

For where tliev grow, the native energy 
Tu ms all into the fuhflance of the tree, 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren fhnde. 

The plant that fhoots from feed, a fullen tree 
At leifure grows, for late poflcrity ; 

The gen’rous flavour loft, the fruits decay, 

And favage grapes are made the birds ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tame 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well mufl the ground be digg’d, and better drefs’d. 
New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. 

Old flakes of olive trees in plants revive ; "] 

By the fame methods Paphian myrtles live ; c 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. J 

From roots hard hazles, and from feyons rife || 

Tall afh, and taller oak that mates the fkies : 

Palm, poplar, fir, defeending from the fteep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the_deep. 

The 

N O T E S. 

the fame method, and fhews by what culture each 
fort may be meliorated. 

[| After the general conclufion of planting out 
with great toil, and the fhort remark added, that 
fome trees thrive beft, not by the ordinary wav of 
planting, but by layers and truncheons, Pirgil pro¬ 
ceeds next to another fort of planting, ftill more dif¬ 
ficult ; and tells us, that not only young plants and 
truncheons may be removed, but even grown trees. 
This is methodical, and confident with what pre¬ 
ceded, the tranfition eafy, and the climax juft. We 
continue ftill in the plantation, but we are led into a 
part we had feen nothing of before, a grove of fome 
confiderable growth, newly planted. And therefore 
we may obferve, all the epithets and decorations, 
ufed here to enliven the fubjedl, are fuited to trees 
of an advanced age. By this interpretation it mufl 
appear already, that the epithet ardua , which is a 
great difficulty with fome of the commentators, be- 
3 S comes 
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The thin-leav’d arbute, hazle graffs receive 1 ;. 

And planes'huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus inartful beech the briltly chcfnut bears. 

And the wild ath is white with blooming pears ; 
And greedy fwine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the Hate 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, t’ inoculate. 

Tor where the tender rinds of trees dilclofe 
Their fhooting gents, a Averting knot there grows ; 
Juft in that fpaee a narrow flit we make. 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take ; 
Inferred thus, the wounded rind we dole, 

In whofe moift womb th’ admitted infant grows. 

NOTES. 

comes plain and eafy: and indeed it was fo far from 
embarrafling us, that it helped to explain what went 
before. We advance farther in the plantation, and 
are fhewn, that even the palm too (an exotic) may¬ 
be tranfplanted when tall, or in poetic language, be 
born a tree; and fo likewife the nr, when grown fit 
for a mail. We may very reafonably imagine, that 
in Hirgil 's time, that age of luxury, the great men 
of Rome tranfplanted tall trees from woods and nur- 
ferics, as is frequently done with us, into their 
■ walks and gardens. Maecenas , to whom this book 
‘ is dedicated, had a garden, we know-, on the Efqui- 
llne hill, celebrated by Horace and others ; and it is 
not improbable, that in order to bring it fooner to 
perfection, this might be practifed there, perhaps 
juft at the time when Virgil was writing this Geor- 
glc. If fo, how artfully does the poet here inlinuate, 
with his ufual addrefs, a compliment to his patron? 
We only hint this as a conjecture; but are more in¬ 
clined to believe, that fomething of the vvildernefs 
part of a garden is intended, by the palm being 
placed among the others ; which, though a fruit tree 
in it’s own country, yet is not improperly put here 
in the company of forert-trecs, beeaufe it did not 
bear fruit, nor was counted a fniit-tree, at that time- 
in Italy: as Pliny informs us, lib. 3. c. 4. and there¬ 
fore could be planted only, as the others might, for 
beauty and ornament to gardens. Whether Virgil 
had any fuch view or not, there can at leaft be no 
doubt but that removing tall trees was praCtifed 
among the Romans. We find by Piiny, that the 
common method of making their arbujla, or planta¬ 
tions for fupporting vines, was by planting out elms, 
when about five years old, or about twenty foot 
high: /i. 17. c. 11. And the fir, mentioned above, 
which Pliny tells us had fo deep a root, muft cer¬ 
tainly have been a tall tree, and yet, he fays, was re- 


But when the fmoother bole from knots is free. 

We make a deep incifion in the tree ; 

■ And in the folid wood the flip inclofc, 

.The bat’ning baftard (hoots again arid grotvs ; 

And in (hort fpaee the laden boughs arife^ 

: With happy fruit advancing to the Ikies.. 

: The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
.Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds, 

And the fame fpecies areoffev’ral minds. 

Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow’d, 
■So fun’ral cyprefs riling like a Ihroud. 

Far olive trees of funriry forts appear. 

Of fundry fhapes their unCtuous berries bear. 

Radii 

NOTES. 

moved. As to the palm, though it did not arrive 
to filch perfection in Italy , as to bear fruit, yet we 
find it was common there; and a tree which not 
only would bear removing, but thrive the better for 
it. And to put this matter about removing tall trees 
beyond difpnte, Virgil himfelf confirms it in another 
place, and makes his Coryeius Senex put it in prac¬ 
tice, Georg, iv. 144, &c. It is true, moft ol the 
commentators and tranflators feem not to haverightly 
apprehended the meaning of this palfage, and there¬ 
by have loft much of it’s fpirit. But fince the above 
explication is juft, and gives it it’s full force, we 
doubt not, but when they compare the expreflion of 
both pafiages together, they will more eafiiy agree to 
our interpretation ; and will be furprized, as indeed 
we are, how it before efcaped them. With regard 
to the verfes following: 

Inferitur vero exfoetu nticis arbutus horrida, 

Et Jieriles phitani males geffere valentes. 

Virgil had before fpoken ot grafting in the common 
method. As he there grafts only kernel fruit on 
kernel, and (tone on Hone, he Ihews plainly, that he 
underllands what was the common method, and 
conforms to it. Again, under the articles of improve¬ 
ments, he obferves, that chance-plants, which are 
naturally wild, may be civilized by grafting, as 
crabs, floes, or wild plumbs, &c. Having thus fuf- 
ficiently mentioned this praClice, and there being no 
neceflity to repeat it, as he endeavours to be as con- 
cife as pofiible ; he proceeds in the next place to 
tell us, that trees of different kinds may likewife be 
grafted on each other. And as he had before fhewed, 
in the four preceding verfes, what art could do in 
tranfplanting tall trees ; he advances here to fhew 
what may likewife be done by the help of art in 
grafting, viz. that any cion may be ingrafted on any 
flock. 
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Radii Jong olives, Orchites round produce. 

And bitter Paufta pounded for the juice. ! 

Ahinous ’ orchard various apples bears : 

Unlike are bergamottes and pounder pears. 

Nor our Italian vines produce the fhape. 

Or tarte, or flavour of the Lcjb'tan grape. 

The Thajian vines in richer foils abound. 

The Mcreotique grow in barren ground. 

The Pfytbian grape we dry : Legaan juice * 

Will ltamm’ring tongues, and flagg’ring feet pro 
duce. 

Rathe ripe are fome, and fome of later kind. 

Of golden fome, and fome of purple rind. 

How fhall I praife the Rcethcan grape divine, 

Which yet contends not with Falernian wine ! 

Th’ Aininean many a confulfhip furvives. 

And longer than the Lydian vistage lives. 

Or high Phaneeus king of Chian growth : 

But for large quantities and lading both. 

The lefs Argitis bears the prize away. 

The Rhodian , facred to the folemn day; 

In fecond fervices is pour’d to Jove ; 

And bed accepted by the Gods above. + 

Nor mud Bumajius his old honours lofe, J 
In length and largenefs like the dugs of cows. 

I pafs the red, whofe ev’ry race and name. 

And kinds, are lefs material to my theme. 

Which who would learn, as foon may tell the 
fands, 

Driv’n by the wedern wind on Libyan lands; 

Or number, when the blurt’ring Earns roars, 

The billows beating on Ionian fhores. 

Nor ev’ry plant on ev’ry foil will grow: 

The fallow loves the wat’ry ground, and low ; 

notes. 

* Paffitm is a wine made from raiflits, or dried 
grapes, common both in Italy and the fouth of 
France. But the grapes are only hung up to dry, 
and not fqueezed into barrels like our common rai- 
fins. 

+ Among the Romans , the firrt courfe confided of 
flertt, and the fecond of fruit, at which they poured 
out wine to offer to the Gods, called a libation. 

j; Bumajius is the very large red fort of grapes, 
that they give you fo perpetually in their deferts in 
Italy; and particularly at Florence. It lias it’s name 
from it’s rtiape, each grape being like the teat of a 
cow; Farro half latinifes the word, where he calls it 
bumamma. 

§ Virgil here gives a very high character of this 
tree, both for it’s beauty and ufefulnefs: we take it 
that he means orange-trees, which were brought firrt 


The marflies, alders ; nature feems t’ ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild adi’s reign ; 

The baleful yew to northern blafls affigns ; 

Fo lhores the myrtles, and to mount the vines. 

Regard th’ extremert cultivated coart. 

From hot Arabia to the Scythian frort: 

Ml forts of trees their fev'ral countries know ; T 
Black ebon only will in India grow : p 

\nd od’rous frankinctnfe on the Sabaan bough. J,' 
Balm llowly trickles through the bleeding veins 
m happy ilirubs, in Idumccan plains. 

"he gieen Egyptian thorn, for med’eine good;, 

Vith Ethiop’ s hoary trees and woolly wood, 
i.ei others tell: and how the Ceres i'pin 
1 heir fleecy forefis in a flender twine. 

With mighty trunks of trees on Indian fhores, 

Whofe height above the feather’d arrow (bars. 

Shot from the toughed bough ; and by the brawn. 

Of expert archers, with vad vigour, drawn. 
Sharp-tailed citrons A'ledian climes produce 
Bitter the rind, but gen’rous is the juice: 

A cordial fruit, a prefent antidote 

Againft the direful rtepciatne’s deadly draught: 

Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure;, 

The fate of envy’d orphans would procure. 

Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows,. 

And did it not a cliff’rent feent difclofc, 

A laurel were: the fragrant flowers contemn 
The flormy winds, tenacious of their (tern. 

With this the Medcs, to lab’ring age bequeath 
New lungs, and cure the fottrnels of the breath. 

But neither. Median woods, (a plenteous land) |J, 
Fair Ganges, Hermits rolling golden fund, 

Nor 

notes. 

into Italy from Media in his time. As the orange-tree 
was not yet generally known in Italy, hedeferibes it 
by it’s likenefs to a tree, well known there, the lau¬ 
rel-tree. The leaves, fays he, refemble the leaves of 
that ;.but have a finer and more diffufed fmell, and it 
•is almort always Beautified with flowers. Pliny (F'at.. 
Hiji. lib. xii. c. 3.) calls the orange-tree mains Mi¬ 
di ca, and his account of it agrees extremely with this 
■in Virgil. 

jj We are now come to his mod beautiful praifes- 
of Italy; nor is it eafy to determine which is greated,, 
the poet’s fkill, or the patriot’s love of his country. 
He glances at Greece with fome ironical farcafms, in . 
feveral parts of this palTage, and alludes to the fa¬ 
mous Itory of JaJ'on. Mr. 'Thomjon has finely imi¬ 
tated thefe praifes of Italy i-n his Seajons, where he 
.celebrates Great Britain. 6 
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Nor Badiria, nor the richer Indian fields, 

’Nor all the gummy (tores Arabia yields ; 

Nor any foreign earth of' greater name, ] 

Can with fwcet Itah contend in fame. J- 

No bulls v\ hole noitrils breathe a living flame, J 
Have turn’d our turf, no teeth of (erpents hers 
Were fotvn, an armed holt, and iron crop to bear. 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olives freight. 

And hurveit heavy with their fruitful weight. 

Adorn our fields ; and on the chearful green, 

T he gracing (locks and lowing herds are been. 

The warrior horfe here bred, is tauglit to train : 
There (lows Ciitunn us thro’ the flovv’ry plain;* 
W’hofc waves, for triumphs after profp’rous war. 
The vidlim ox, and (iiowy flucp prepare. 

Perpetual fpring our happy climate fees; .] 

Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; s 
And dimmer funs recede by (low degrees. J 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed. 

Nor nourifhes the lion’s angry feed ; 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d. 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus’d. 
Nor in fo vaft a length our ferpents glide. 

Or rais’d on fitch a Ipiry volume ride. 

Next add our cities of illuflrious name. 

Their coflly labour, and flupendous frame ; 

Our forts on ftcepy hills, that far below + 

See wanton dreams, in winding vallies flow. 

notes. 

* Now called Clitumm ; it riles a little below the 
village of Campcl/o in Ombria. The inhabitants near 
this river dill retain a notion, that it's waters are at¬ 
tended with a fupernatural property, imagining that 
it makes the cattle white that drink of it ; a quality 
for which it is likewife celebrated by many of the 
Batin poets. 

+ Among other indanccs of the happinefs of Italy, 
Virgil mentions it’s having fo many towns built on 
craggy rocks and hills. There were more former¬ 
ly, and are feveral dill. In the road from Rome to 
Jdap/cs, you fee no lefs than four in one view, from 
the hill on which Pipcrno now (lands ; reckoning 
ithat for one of them. Thefe were very ufeful, of 
old, dir defence, among fitch a fighting race of 
people: and are fo dill for their coolnefs, in (o hot 
a climate, that they are generally forced to drive 
their flocks of fheep up upon the mountains for the 
fummer-fcaion, as they ufually feed them in the 
fheltered plains by the fea-fide in the winter. 

+ Italy is walked on the north fide by the Adriatic 
fea, or gulph of Venice, which is called mareJuperum, 
or the upper fea ; and on the fouth fide by the Tyr- 


Our two-fold feas, that waffling either fide,J 
A rich recruit of foreign dores provide. 

Our fpaciotis lakes , thee, Larins, firft; and next 
11 caucus, with temped’ous billows vext. 

Or Dial I I praife thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vail, mound that binds the Lucrinc lake ? 
Or the di (da in in I fea, that, flint from thence, 
Roars round the druHurc, and invades the fence. 
There, where fecure, the 'Julian waters glide. 

Or where Avemus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide. 
Our quarries, deep in earth, were fam’d of old 
For veins of filver, and for ore of gold. 

Th’ inhabitants themfeives, their country grace; 
Hence rod the Marjian and Sabellian race! 
Strong -1 imb’d and flout, and to the wars inclin'd • 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind; ’ 

And VAfcinns arm’d with iron-headed darts, 
Befides an offspring of undaunted hearts, 

1 he Dccii, Marii, great Camillas came 
From hence, and greater Scipio' s double name : § 
And mighty Co-Jar, whofe victorious arins 
T. o farthelf AJia carry fierce alarms : 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome ; 

T. riumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. 

Hail, fvveet Saturnian foil ! of fruitful grain 11 
Great parent, greater of illuftrious men. 

For thee .my tuneful accents will I raife. 

And treat of arts difclos’d in ancient days : 


rhenc or Tu/can fea, which is called mare inferum, or 
the lower fea. The Larins is a great lake at the 
loot of the Alps in the AUtaue/e, now called Logo di 
Como. The Bcnacus is another great lake in' the 
Veroncfc, now called Logo di Garda; out of which 
flows the Mmcius, on the banks of which our poet 
was born. Lucrinus and Avcrnus are two lakes of 
Campania ; the former of which -was almofl wholly 
deftroyed by an earthquake, but the latter is /fill re¬ 
maining, and now called Lago d’Avcrno. 

§ The elder Scipio delivered his country from 
the invafion of Hannibal, by transferring .the war 
into Africa; where he fubdued the Carthaginians, 
impofed a- tribute upon them, and took hofla^es. 
Hence he had the lurname of AJricanus, and the 
honour of a triumph. The younger Scipio trium¬ 
phed for the conclufion of the third Punic war, by 
the total deflruction of Carthage . Hence they were 
called the thunderbolts of war. J 


|[ The conclufion of Pliny’s natural hi (lory bears 
a very near refemblance to this paflage, and'is yerv 
beautiful. 
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Once more unlock for thee the facred fpring. 

And old Afcraan verfe in Roman cities ling. 

The nature of their fev’ral foils now fee. 

Their ftrcngth, their colour, their fertility ; 

And. firft for heath and barren hilly ground, 

\Yhere meagre clay and flinty (tones abound ; 
Where the poor foil all fuccour feems to want. 

Yet this fiiflices the PalUidian plant. 

Undoubted figns of fuch a foil are found, j 

For here wild olive (hoofs o’erfpread the ground, > 
And heaps of berries drew the fields around. J 
But where the foil, with fatt’ning moiflure fill’d. 

Is cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 
Such as in chearful vales we view from high ; 
Which dripping rocks with rolling dreams fupply. 
And feed with ooze, where rifing hillocks run 
In length, and open to the fouthern fun ; 

Where fern fucceeds, ungrateful to the plow. 

That gentle ground to gen’rous grapes allow. 
Strong (locks of vines it will in time produce. 

And overflow the vats with friendly juice; 

Such as our priefts in golden goblets pour 
To Gods, the givers of the chearful hour. 

Then when the bloated Thufcan blows his horn. 
And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care. 

Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare ; 
Then feek Tarentum’s lawns, and fartheft coaft. 

Or fuch a field as haplefs Mantua loll: 

Where filver fwans fail down the wat’ry road. 

And graze the floating herbage of the flood. 

There chryftal dreams perpetual tenour keep, 

Nor food nor fprings arc wanting to thy (heep. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 

Fat crumbling earth is fitter forthe plow. 

Putrid and loofe above, and black below ; 

For ploughing is an imitative toil, 

Refembling nature in an eafy foil. 

Noland for feed like this, no fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord 1 
No toiling teams from harvcft-labour come 
So late at night, fo heavy laden home. 

' not e s. 

* Virgil fays that the dry hungry foil now under 
confideration, is of fo barren a nature, that not even 
thofe common plants, cafia and rofemary, will grow 
in it. Dr. Martyn has proved the cafla here men¬ 
tioned not to be the celebrated aromatic cafia, but a 
very vidgar herb. 

+ Dcnfa fignifies fuch a foil, as will not eafily 
admit the rain, is eafily cracked, and apt to gape, and 

No. 15. 
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The like of foreft land is underftood, j 

From whence the furly ploughman grubs the wood, > 
Which had for length of ages idle flood. J 

Then birds forfake the ruins of their feat, 

And flying from their nefls their callow young 
forget. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountains fides. 
Scarce dewy bev’rage for the bees provides: * 

Nor chalk nor crumbling Hones, the food of fnakes, 
1 hat work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 

T. he foil exhaling clouds of fubtile dews, 
Imbibingmoifturc which with eafe (he fpows ; 
Which rufls not iron, and whofe mould is clean ; 
Well cloath’d with chearful grafs and ever-green. 

Is good for olives, and afpiring vines. 

Embracing hufband elms, in am’rous twines: 

Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to fow. 

And equal to the paflure and the plow. 

Such is the foil of fat Campanian fields. 

Such large increafe the land that joins Fefuvius 
yields, 

And fuch a country could Acerra boaft, 

Till Clanius overflow’d th’ unhappy coaih 
I teach thee next the dift’ring foils to know ; 

The light for vines, the heavier for the plow. + 
Chufe firft a place for fuch a purpofe fit, 

There dig the folid earth, and fink a pit. ± 

Next fill the hole with it’s own earth again. 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in ; 

Then if it rife not to the former height 
Of fuperfice, conclude that foil is light: 

A proper ground for paflurage and vines. 

But if the fullen earth, -fo prefs’d, repines. 

Within it’s native manfion to retire, 

And'ftays without, a heap of heavy mire; 

’Tis good for arable, a glebe that alks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tafks. 

Sait earth and bitter are not fit to fow. 

Nor will be tam’d and mended by the plow. 

Sweet grapes, degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their fieft flav’rous take, renounce their kind. 
This truth by fure experiment is try’d: 

For firft an ofier colander provide 

_ Of 

NOTES. 

fo let in the fran to the root of the vines, and in a 
manner to ftrangle the young plants. This there¬ 
fore muft be a hard or ftiff foil ; rara, lets the (bow¬ 
ers quite through, and is apt to be dried up with 
the fun. Therefore this muft be a loofe foil. 

+ It is extremely difficult to make this experi¬ 
ment, which is told with great dignity in the Latin , 
read gracefully and agreeably in a tranflation. 
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Of twigs thick wrought, (fuch toiling peafants 
twine. 

When thro’ flrait paffages they (train their wine;' 
In tills dole veil'd place that earth accurs’d, 

But fill'd brimful with whokT.une water farII : 

Then run it through, the drop-; will rope around, 
And bv the bitter tafte difelole the ground. 

The fatter earth bv handling we mav find, 

With cafe dillinguifn'd from the meagre kind : 

Poor foil will ernmble into dufl, the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like Jnnimv pitch. 

Modi eartli piodnvee coin and grail-, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 

Let not nay land <o huge a promife boaP, 

Lell the lank cars in length of Item be loll. 

The heavier earth i* bv her weight betrat d. 

The lighter in the polling linnd is weigh’d : 

’Tis ealy to diftingtnfh by tb.e light, 

Tlie colour of the foil, and black from white. 

But the cold ground is diihi tilt to know, 1 

Yet this the plants that profper there will fheav; j 
Black ivy, pitch-trees, and tiie baleful yew. J 
Thefe rules confider’d well, with early care 
The vineyard deflin’d for thy vines prepare : 

But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that call a riling mound : 

The clods, expos’d to winter w inds, will bake ; 

For putrid earth will belt in vineyards take, 

And honry frofB, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow foil. 

Some peafants, not t’ omit the nicetl care, * 

Of the fame foil their nnrfery prepare, 

With that of their plantation ; left the tree 
Tranllated, fhould not with the foil agree. 

Befide, to plant it as it was, tlnv mark 
The heav’n’s four quarters on tiie tender bark ; 

~ not E s. 

* Having explained the feveral forts of f .il, Vir¬ 
gil proceeds to give fome indruftions concerning ti t 
planting of vines : and fpeaks of the trenches to be 
made to receive the plants our of the nurtery; "4 
taking care that the nnrfery and the vineyards (hould 
have a like foil, and that the plants fhould be lit 
with the fame afpccl which they had in ihe nur- 
fery. 

+ Virgil does not mean the form of a Quincunx 
in this defeription, but that you fhould plant your 
vines in a fquare in the following order: 

***** 

***** 

***** 

***** 


And to the north or fouth reftore the fide, 

Which at their birth d'd heat or cold abide. 

So ilrong is cuflqm, fuch cflefls can ufe 
In tender fouls of pliant plants produce. 

Chnfc next a province for thy vineyard’s reign. 

On bills -hove, or in the low U plain: 

If fertile belch or v.dlics be thy choice, 

Plant thick, for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
Inclofe plantations there. But if the vine 
On riling ground be plac’d, or bids liipine. 

Extend thy loofe battalions largely wide, 

Opening thv ranks and files on either fide : t 
But marfliall’d all in order as they Hand, 

And let no loldier draggle from his band. 

As legions in the held their front dilplav. 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day, 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 

Stridl to their figure, tho’ in wider fpace ; 

Before the battle joins ; while from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war, } 

And equal Alters like an imperial lord. 

Leaves all to fortune and the dint of l'word ; 

So let thy vines in intervals he fet, 

But not their rural difeipline forget: 

Indulge tliair width, and add a roomy fpacc, 

'That their extreme!! lines may fcarce embrace; 

Nor this alone t’ indulge a vain delight, 

And make a pleafing prolpecl for the fight : 

But for the ground itfelf, this only way 

Can equal vigour to the plants convey ; j 

Which crotidcd, want tile room their branches to I 

dilplav. J 

H<nv deep they mini be planted, would’ll thou 
know r 

In lhrdlow furrows vine.-, fecurely grow. 

Not 

N O T K S. 

As V.’i r-t' compares the dilpofitiun of the trees in a 
•> inctnid, to an arm\ drawn up in battle airav, it is 
erident that he mull mean this figure. The Ramins 
ufinally allowed three feet fquare for every common 
foldicr to manage his arms, that is, fix feet between 
each, which is a proper di(lance for the vines in 
Ihiiy, according to Columella, who fays the rows 
Ihould not be wider than ten feet, nor nearer than 
tour. 

I The (Fining beauties of the cinders of the tines 
lays Dr. M<irtyn) are finely reprefented by the fplen- 
lor of the bra/.en arms. But we doubt this part of 
he companion is too minute, and too much like an 
Italian conceit, for Virgil to have thought of. 


* * * * * 
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Not fo the reft of plants ; for Jove's own tree. 

That holds the woods in awful fov'rcignty. 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 

And, next the lower ikies, a bed profound : 

High as his topmoft boughs to heav’n afeend. 

So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. 

Therefore, nor winds nor winter’s rage o’erthrovvs 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 

For length of ages lafts his happy reign, 

And lives of mortal men contend in vain. 

Full in the midll of his own ftrength he itands, "j 
Stretching his brawny arms, and leaty hands ; 

His ftiade protects the plains, ins head the hills f 
commands. j 

The hurtfid hazle in the vineyard fhun ; 

Nor plant it to receive the letting fun : * 

Nor break the topmoft branches from the tree ; 

Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. 

Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands : 

For fparkling fire, from hinds unwary hands, t 
Is often fcatter’d o’er their unctuous rinds. 

And after fpread abroad by raging winds. 

For firft the fmould’ring flame the trunk receives, 
Afcending thence, it crackles in the leaves ; 

At length victorious to the top afpires, 

Involving all the wood in fmcaky fires. 

But moil, when driv’n by winds, the flaming ftorm 
Of the long files deilroys the beauteous form. 

In afhes then th’ unhappy vineyard lies. 

Nor will the blafted plants from ruin rile ; 

Nor will the wither’d flock be green again, 

But the wild olive Ihoots, anti lltatles th’ ungrateful 
plain. 

Be not feduc'cl with wifdom’s empty fttows, 

To ftir the peaceful ground when Borens blows. 
When whiter Trolls conltrain the field with cold. 
The twmy root can tal c no lleady hold. 

But when the golden fpring reveals the year, 

And the white brd returns, whom ferpents fear; 
That fe-ifon titfm the belt to plant thy vines. 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 

N O T h S. 

* It is worth obferving that the poet has brought 
together here, more precepts than 111 any part ol all 
the Georgies; but it is like-wife remarkable, that he 
has placed them very artfully betwixt that fine 
palfage juft mentioned, and another equally beauti¬ 
ful. 

+ This fine defeription of a fire raging among the 
vines and their fupporters, judicioully relieves the 
dryntf- of the didactic lines preceding. 

J There are few pailages in the Georgies more 
charming than this defeription of lpring. 


F.re heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun, 

Or Capricorn admits the winter fun. 

The fpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves,£ 
The womb of earth the genial feed receives. 

For then almighty Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful Ihovv’rs ; 

And mixing bis large limbs with lier’s, he feeds 
Her birth with kindly juice, and loilcis teeming 
feeds. 

Then joyous birds frequent the h.-rcly grove, 

And bealls, by nature flung, renew th. ir love. 

Then fields the blades of bury’d corn diklole, | 
An I while the b.ilmv v.efter.i fp’.r't i\ i-.v,, > 

Faith to the breath her bulom d.-.r. s exp ife. J 
V\ itii kindly mo.llure then tin. plants abound, 

Th.- grab- Icctirelv Iprings above die ground ; 

I’ -.e tinier twig ihoots upward' to th.e ikie'-. 

And on the faith of the new fun relit s. § 

The hverving vines on the tall elms pr tail. 

Unhurt by (otithern Ihow’rs or northern had. 

They fpread their gems the genial waimth to fhare,. 
And boldly null the buds in open air. 

In this foil Teuton Met me date to ling' d 

The world was hatch'd by lu-av’n's imperial king: J- 
In prime of all the year, and holy-days of lpring. J 
Then did the new creation firil appear ; 

Nor other was the tenonr ot the year : 

When laughing heav’n did the great birth attend. 
And eaftern winds their wintry breath liilpuul ; 

Then fheep firil fa tv the fun m open fields, 

And lavage beads were lent to flock the wilds ; 

And golden liars flew up to light the (kies, j| 

And man's relentlcl's race, horn ftony quairHs 
rife. 

Nor coiihl th.e tender, new creation hear 
Th’ excellive heats or coldne-ls ot the war ; 

But chill’d by winter, or by fumruci fir'd, 

'L'hc middle temper of the fpring re pur'd. 

When warmth and moiltmv did at once ab .nurd, 

And heav’n’s indulgence brooded on the ground- 

For 

__.V— --—--— ----—.. 

no r . s. 

■§, This aferibing bohlne-ls and. tear to tiers u 
higltlv poeti, al. 

"|| Tiv‘- feeir.s to be oddly put t wether at fir’l 
fight. The forelts Were flocked v. .th bead", t.d d s 
heavens with conflellation". 1. w . 1 " ic t fi> :n 1 : - :e 
times, when the con.ilellatc.r < were g. oor.il y con» 
lidered as real animals, auei m.ny ni . t..,i a- men, 
but moll ot them je bealts. 1 lie- pr,,! g'.,e tei r'.’ut." 
tm s Kuileus is tpuken oy efr..;,,’,, - ,, .,s ot.e of t.i* 
Dramatis Pajoncc. 
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For what remains, in depth of earth fecure 
Thy cover’d plants, and dung with hot manure ; 
And (hells and gravel in the ground inelofe ; * 

For thro’ their hollow chinks the water flows ; 
Which thus imbib’d, returns in nr illy dews. 

And Aeaming up, the riling plant renews. 

Some hulbandmen, of late, have found the way, "> 
A hilly heap of Hones above to lay, X 

Anil prefs the plants with flireds of potters clay. J 
This fence againft immod’rate rains they found : 

Or when the Dog-flar cleaves the thirlly ground, 
lie mindful when .thou hall intomb’d the fhoot. 
With (lore of earth around to feed the root ; 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
The crulled earth, and loolcn it above. 

Then exercife thy ilurdy fleers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the feeble row 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and, upward led, 
On afhen poles to raife their forky head. 

On thefe new crutches let them learn to walk. 

Till fwerving upwards, with a flronger ftalk. 

They brave the winds, and clinging to their 
guide, + 

On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 

But in their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves, and lift their infant head. 
And upward while they ftioot in open air, $ 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurfeling (pare. 
Nor exercife thy rage on new-born life, 

But let thy hand fupply the pruning-knife 4 
And crop luxuriant ltragglers, nor be loth 
Toflrip the brandies of their leafy growth : 

~ N O T E S. 

* Mr. Evelyn mentions the placing potfherds, 
pebbles, or flints near the root of the ftem; but then 
he adds, remember you remove them after a com¬ 
petent time, elfe the vermin, fnailsand infefls which 
they produce and fheltcr, w ill gnaw and greatly in¬ 
jure their bark ; and therefore to lay a coat ofmoift 
rotten litter with a little earth upon it, will preferve 
it moil! in fummer, and warm in winter, enriching 
the ftiovvers and dews that ftrain through it. 

f The word tabulates in the original fignifios the 
lb ranches of elms extended at proper diflances to fuf- 
tain the vines. 

± The original expreflion is extremely bold and 
flrong, for which the poet had the authority of his 
mailer Lucretius. 

§ The ancient theatre was a femicircular build¬ 
ing, appropriated to the ailing of plays, the name 
being derived from a Greek word, which iignifies to 
behold. It was divided into the following parts. 
l. The purlieus, Jcala 3 Jedilia ; the rows o ffedilia, 


But when the rooted vines, with Heady hold. 

Can clafp their elms, then hufbandman be bold 
To lop the difobedient boughs, that flray’d 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked Heel invade 
The lawlcls troops, which difeipline difclaim, 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ridges round, 
Exclude th' incroaching cattle from thy ground, 
While yet the tender gems but juft appear. 

Unable to fuftain th’ uncertain year 
Whole leaves are not alone foul winter’s prey. 

But oft by fummer funs are fcorch’d away ; 

And worie than both, become th’ unworthy browfe "j 
Of buffaloes, fait goats, and hungry cows : l 

For not December' s froft that burns the bows, j 
Nor dog-days parching heat that fplits the rocks, . 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; J 

Their venom’d bite, and fears indented on the A 
flocks. J 

Forthis the malefactor goat was laid 
O11 Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. § 

At Athens thus old comedy began, 

When round the ftreets the reeling aflors ran ; 

In country villages and crofting ways, 

Contending for the prizes of their plays: 

And glad, with Bacchus , on the grafly foil, 

Leap’d o’er the fkins of goats befmear’d with oil. 
Thus Roman youth deriv’d from ruin’d 'Troy, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes Cxprcfs their joy : 

With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience 
pleafe. 

Deform’d with vizards, cut from barks of trees: 
_ In 

NOTES. 

or feats, were called cunei, becaufe they were formed 
like wedges, growing narrower, as they came near¬ 
er the center of the theatre ; and thefe were all dif- 
pofed about the circumference of the theatre. 2. 
The orcheftra, fignifying to dance : it was the in¬ 
ner part, or center of the theatre, and the Iowell of 
all, and hollow, whence the whole open fpace of 
the theatre was called cavca. Here fat the fenators, 
and here were the dancers and mufic. 3. The 
profeenium, which was a place drawn from one horn 
of the theatre to the other, between the orcheftra 
and the feene, being higher than the orcheftra, and 
lower than the feene: here the comic and tragic 
aclors fpoke and a fled upon an elevated place, which 
was called the pulpitum, or ftage. 4. The feene 
was the oppofite part to the audience, decorated 
with piflures and columns, and originally with trees, 
to fhade the aflors, when they performed in the 
open air. 5. Profeenium , or part behind the Icenes. 
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In jolly hymns they praife the God of wine, j 
Whofe earthen images adorn the pine ; _ } 

And there are hung on higli,in honour of the vine: J 
A madneis fo devout the vineyard fills, 

In hollow vailies and on riling hills ; 

On whate’er fide he turns his honed face, * 

And dances in the wind, thofe fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus, therefore, let us tune our lays. 

And in our mother-tongue refound his praife, 

Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 

Dragg’d by the horns, be to his altars brought; 
Whofe offer’d entrails fliall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. 

To drefs thy vines new labour is requir’d, 

Nor mull the painful hufbundman be tir’d : 

For thrice, at leafl, in compafs of a year. 

Thy vineyard muft employ the flurdy fleer. 

To turn the glebe ; befides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the furface plain ; 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin. 

That fuck the vital mOidure of the vine. 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itfelfagain. 

Ev’n in the lowefl montfhs when ftorms have fhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 

Not then the drudging hind his labour ends, 

But to the coming year his care extends: 

Ev’n then the naked vine he perfecutes ; 

His prun'mg-kni fe at once reforms and cuts. 

Be firll to dig the ground, be firfl to burn 
The branches lopt. and firll the props return 
Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines ; 

But lalt to reap the vintage of thy wines. 

Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o’erihade 
Th’ incumber’d vine; rough brambles twice in¬ 
vade ; 

Hard labour both ! commend the large excels 
Of fpacious vineyards ; cultivate the lefs. 

Befides, in woods the fhrubs of prickly thorn, 
Sallows and reeds, on banks of rivers born, 

Remain to cut ; for vineyards ul'eful found, "j 

To flay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground : j. 
Nor when thy tender trees at length are bound; J 


NOTES. 

* Virgil fpeaks of fome little heads of Rtfcr/wr, which 
the countrymen of old hung up on trees, that the 
face might turn every way; out of a notion that the 
regaftls of this God gave felicity to their vineyards : 
and Ovid mentions Bacchus's turning his face to¬ 
wards him, as a blefling. Virgil on this occafion 
fays, that there is plenty where-ever this God turns 
his beautiful face. 

No. t6. 


When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks arc') 
free, 1 

When hufbands have furvey’d the lad degree, f 
And uunoft riles of plants, and order’d ev’ry tree ; J 
Ev’n when they ling at eafe in full content, f 
Infulting o’er the toils they underwent; 

Yet (till they find a future tafk remain. 

To turn the foil and break the clods again: 

And after all, their joys are unfincere. 

While tailing rains on ripening grapes they fear.- 
Quite oppofite to thefe are olives found, 

No drelling they require, and dread no wound; 

Nor rakes nor harrows need, but fix’d below. 

Rejoice in open air, and unconcern’dly grow. 

The foil itfelf due nourillunent fupplies: 

Plough but the furrows, and the fruits arife: 

Content with final! endeavours till they fpring. 

Soft peace they figure, and fweet plenty bring; t- 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas ling. J, 
Thus apple-trees, whole' trunks are firong to- 
bear. 

Their fpreading boughs exert thcmfelves in air; 
Want no fupply, but (land fecure alone, T 

Nor trulling loreign forces but their own, {. 

Till with the ruddy freight the bending branches C 
groan. J 

Thus trees of nature, and each common bufh 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red berries blufh, 

Vile Ihrubs are fliorn for browfe: the tow’ring • 
height 

Of undluous trees are torches for the night. 

And (hall- we doubt (indulging eafv lloth) 

To fow, to fet, and to reform their growth ?■ 

To leave the lofty plants ; the lowly kind 
Are for the fhepherd or the fheep delign’d. 

Ev’n humble broom and oilers have their ufe, 

And (hade for fheep and food for flocks produce; 
Fledges for corn, and honey for the bees ; 

Befides the pleaiing profpeifi of the trees. 

How goodly looks Cytorus , ever green 
With boxen groves, with what delight are feen. 
Narycian woccls of pitch, whofe gloomy fhade 
Seems for retreat of heav’nly Mules made ! 

_ But 


N O T h S. 

+ Mr. Benfon complains, that he could not find 
that the word antes in the" original, was ufed by any 
other Roman writer, and fays, that he did not know 
what to make of it. It undoubtedly (ignifies ranks 
or files, and is a metaphor taken from the army. 
For Cato de Re Militare fays, pedites quatuor agtnird— 
bus, cquites ditobus antibus duces. 
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But much more pleating are thofc fields to fee. 
That need not plows nor human induftry. 

Ev’11 cold Caucafean rocks with trees are fpread. 

And wear green forefts on their hilly head. 

Tho’ bending from the blart of eaflern florins, 

Tho’ ihent their leaves, and fhatter’d are their 
arms; 

Yet heav’n their various plants for ufe defigns: 

For houfes cedars, and for (hipping pines. 

Cyprefs provides for lpokes, and wheels of wains: 
And all for keels of fliips, that fcour the vvatVy 
plains. 

Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves;* 

The -war from (hibborn myrtle fhafts receives; 

From cornels jav’lins; and the tougher yew 
Receives the bending figure of a bow. 

Nor box, nor limes, without their ufe are made, ~\ 
Smooth grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade ; ! 
Which curious hands may carve, and Heel .with \ 
cafe invade. J 

Light alder flems the Po’s impetuous tide. 

And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 

Now balance with thefe gifts the fumy joys 
Of wine, attended with eternal noife. 

Wine urg’d to lawlefs luft the Centaur s train, + 
Thro’ wine they quarrel’d, and thro’ wine were 
{lain. 

O happy, if he knew his happy Hate 1 j: 

The 1'wain, who, free from bufinefs and debate. 
Receives his eafy food from nature’s hand, 

And juft returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, § 

1’’ admit the tides of early vifitants. 

With eager eyes devouring as they pafs. 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brafs. 

No ftatues threaten from high pedeftals : 

No Perfian arras hides his homely walls, 


NOTES. 

* The ufe of the very leaves of this tree, especi¬ 
ally of the female, is not to be defpifed; for being 
fuffered to dry in the fun upon the branches, and 
the fpray ftripped off about the decreafe in Augujl 
(asalfo where the fuckers and ftolones are fupernu- 
merary, and hinder the thriving of their nurfes) they 
will prove a great relief to cattle in winter, and 
fcorching fummers ; when hay and fodder is dear, 
they will eat them before oats, and thrive exceed¬ 
ingly well with them. 

t This happened at the nuptials of Piriihous, 
king of the Lapithts , where a Centaur, aided by his 
brethren, attempted to ravilh his bride Hippodamia. 

+ The following defeription of the pleafures of a 


With -antic veils ; which, thro’ their fhady fold. 
Betray the flreaks of i!l-diflembled gold. 

He boails no wool, whole native white is dy’d 
With purple poifon of AJJyrian pride. 

No collly drugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign l'cents the fweetnefs of his oil. 

But eafy quiet, a fecure retreat, 

A harmlels life that knows not how to cheat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner blefs. 

And rural pleafures crown his happinefs. 

Unvex’d with quarrels, undifturb’d with noi Cc, 

The country king his peacelul realm enjoys : 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flow’ry pride 
Of meads, and ftreams that thro’ the valley glide ; 
And fhady groves that eafy deep -invite. 

And after toilfome days, a Toft repofe at night. 

Wild beads of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground. 
Inur’d to hardfhip and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there. 

In great examples to the youthful train : 

Nor are the Gods ador’d with rites profane. 

From hence AJlrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. 

Ye facred Mufes, with whole beauty fir’d. 

My foul is ravifh’d, and my brain infpir’d ; 

Whofe prieft I am, whofe holy fillets wear. 

Would you your poet’s firft petition hear ; 

Give me the ways of wand’ring ftars to know 4 
The depths of hcav’n above, or earth below. 

Teach me the various labours of the moon. 

And whence proceed th’ eclipfes of the fun. 

Why flowing tides prevail upon the main. 

And in what dark recefs they flirink again. 

What (hakes the folid earth, what caufe delays 
The fummer nights, and fhortens winter days. 

But 


NOTES. 

country life is celebrated almoft to a proverb ; it af¬ 
fords the higheft ideas of Virgil's uncorrupt mind, as 
well as of his poetry. He has aflesnbled here all 
the rhoft ftriking and beautiful objedls of nature. 
No contrail was ever worked up more ftrongly, 
than this between the city and country life .—Sua Jt 
bona norint, is a tender reproach to the Romans for 
their infenfibility of being delivered from the horrors 
of war, and reftored to the quiet enjoyment of their 
pofle (lions. 

§ Virgil hath evidently taken the very turn and 
manner of exprellion in thefe lines from a paflage in 
his mailer Lucretius, book 2. In both poets they 
are exquifitely beautiful. 
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But if my heavy blood redrain the flight T 

Of my free foul, afpiring to the height l 

Of nature and unclouded fields of light, j 

My next defire is, void of care and ltrife, 

To lead a foft, (ecure, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryltal flood, * 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Some God condudl me to the farred (hades, 

Where bacchanals are lung by Spartan maids. 

Or lift me high to Humus' hilly crown. 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down : + 

Or lead me to fome folitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. ^ 

Happy the man, who, Undying nature’s laws. 
Thro’ known effedls can trace the fecret caufe. 

His mind polfefling in a quiet (late, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refign’d to fate. 

And happy too is he, who decks the bow’rs 
Of fylvans, and adores the rural pow'rs ; 

Whofe mind, unmov’d, the bribes of courts can 
fee, 

Their glitt’ring baits, and purple flavery. 

Nor hopes the people’s praile, nor fears their”) 

. frown, - l 

Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown, \ 
Will fet up one, or pull another down. J 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far. 
Of tumults, and defeents, and dillant war: 

________ 

* Gozvlcy obferves upon this palTagc, that the firft 
wifh of Virgil was to be a good philofopher; the 
fecond, a good hufbandman ; and God, whom he 
feemed to underdand better than mod of the learned 
heathens, dealt with him juft as he did with Solomon ; 
becaufe he prayed for wifdom in the fird place, he 
added all things elfe which were fubordinately to be 
drfired. He made him one of the bed philofophers, 
and the beft hufbandman ; and to adorn and com¬ 
municate both thofe faculties, the bell poet : he 
made him beiides all this a rich man, and a man 
who defired to be made no richer. 

+ It cannot podibly be the poet’s inquiry where 
thefe places are fituated, though mod of the tranf- 
iators take it fo ; but it is an ardent wifh to be 
p’aced in fuch delightful retreats. Thefe noble 
tines are undoubtedly a compliment to Lucretius , 
whofe fyftem mud lead him to defpife the fears of 
death and hell: how drongly and poetically is the 
latter particular exprefTed by the roaring (din, or 
noife) of the infernal river Acheron. 

^ The very bed of the Roman poets copied fo 
much after the Greeks , that they fometimes give us 


Nor with a fuperditious fear”is aw’d, 

For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the rich their happy (lore. 

Nor his own peace didnrbs, with pity for the 
poor. § 

He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord. 

The willing ground and laden trees afford. 

From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw ; a 
The (enate’s mad decrees he never faw, L 

Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. [j J 
Some to the feas, and Come to camps refort. 

And fome with impudence invade the court. 

In foreign countries others leek renown ; 

With wars and taxes others wade their own, 

And houfes burn, and houdiold Gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafc 
To loll on couches, rich with Cytron deds. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds, 

This wretch in earth intombs his golden ore, 
Hov’ring and brooding on his bury’d (lore. 

Some patriot fools to popular praife afpire, 

Of public fpeeches, which worle fools admire. 

While from both benches, with redoubled founds, 
Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some thro’ ambition, or thro’ third of gold. 

Have (lain their brothers, or their country fold ; 

And leaving their fwcet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another fun. 
_ The 

NOTE S. 

ideas of things, that would be proper enough for a 
Greek , but found quite improper from a Roman. 
Virgil’s and Horace's indancing Thrace, as fo very 

cold a country, is a Itrong proof of .this.- Thrace 

was full north of Greece, and fome of the Greeks 
therefore might talk of the coldnefs of that country 
as drongly, perhaps, as fome among us talk of the 
coidneis of Scotland. The Roman writers fpeak 
juft in the fame dile of the coldnefs of Thrace, 
though a conlidcrable part of Italy lay in as northern 
a latitude, and fome of it even farther north than 
Thrru e. 

§ The meaning of this is not, that he looks on 
didrefs and rnifery with a iloical apathy and indif¬ 
ference, but that there is no body in the country (fo 
happy are they) to be pitied. 

j) The tabuiariurn in the original was the place 
where the public records were kept at Rome. It was 
in the temple of Liberty. 

•J The Romans carried luxury fo far, as to pro¬ 
cure large drinking cups made of one intire gem. 
See indances of this kind in Pliny’s Natural Hijlory. 
Pocula myrrhina were common among them. 
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The peafant, innocent of all thefe ills, 1 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills ; ?■ 

And the round year with daily labour fills. J 

And hence the country markets are fupply’d ; 
Enough remains for houlhold charge belide ; 

His wife and tender children to fultain. 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deferving train. 
Nor ceafe his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded iiarvelt yield ; 

A crop fo plenteous, as the land to load, 

O’ercome the crouded barns, and lodge on ricks 
abroad. 

Thus cv’ry fev’ral fcafon is employ’d ; 

Some fpent in toil, and fotne in cafe enjoy’d. 

The yeaning ewes prevent the fpringing year ; 

The laded boughs their fruit in autumn bear: 

’Tis then the vine her liquid harveft yields. 

Bak’d in the fun-fhine of alee n.ling fields. 

The winter comes, and then the falling mall. 

For greedy fwine provides a full repafl. 

Then olives, ground in mills, their fatnefs boafl. 

And winter fruits are mellow’d by the froft. 

His cares are eas’d with intervals of blifs: 

His little children climbing for a kifs,* 

Welcome their father’s late return at night ; 

His faithful bed is crown’d with chafte delight. 

His kine with fwelling udders ready {land, 

And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker’s hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar’d 
Eight harmlefs battles in his homely yard ; 


Himfelf in ruftic pomp, on holidays, "1 

To rural pow’rs a juft oblation pays, l 

And on the green his carelefs limbs difplays. J 
The hearth is in the midfl ; the herdfinen round 
The chearfu! fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown’d. 

He calls on Bacchus , and propounds the prize; j 
The groom his fellow-groom at blits defies ; j. 
And bends his bow, and levels- with his eves. J 
Or {tripp’d for wreltling, ftnears his limbs with 
oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabijics led ; + 

So Remus and his brother God were bred: 

From whom th’ auftere Etrurian virtue rofe : % 

And this rude life our homely fathers chofe. 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

(The feat of empire, and the conquer’d earth ;) 
Which now on fev’n high hills triumphant reigns. 
And in that compafs all the world contains. 

Ere Saturn s rebel fon ufurp’d the {kies. 

When beads were only {lain for facrifice ;§ 

W hile peaceful Crete enjoy’d her ancient lord. 

Ere founding hammers forg’d th’ inhuman fword : 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death ; 

The good old God his hunger did affiiage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age. 

But over-labour’d with'fo long a courfe, 

’Tis time to fet at eafe the fmoaking horfe. 


NOTES. „ NOTES. 

* Pendent circam ofcula, hang about bis kiffes, is an + To raife the praifes of the country life {fill 
image moll poetical and well exprelfed; but would higher, he tells us, that this was the life their glori- 
not bear a literal tranflation. '1 he pallage in Lu- ous anceftors, and the fiift founders of their city, 
cretius, from whom this is imitated, has an image were fo fond of. 

ftill more tender and natural.-He fays, — nec j; He mentions Etruria in compliment to Mace- 

dulces occurunt ofcula nati praeripere ,-which lalt nas, who was defeended from the ancient kings of 

word, reprefenting the children running out to meet Eufcany. 

their father, and ifriving which lhall have the firll § Varro informs us, that in ancient times it was 
kifs, is very beautiful. deemed a capital crime to kill an ox. 
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The THIRD BOOK of the 
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iAXia 


SEJM 


ARGUMENT. 

This book begins with the invocation of fame rural deities, and a compliment to Auguftus; after which, Virgil di¬ 
rects hitnfelf to Maecenas, and enters on his fubjeSl. He lays down rules for the breeding and management of 
horfes, oxen, fJeep, goats, and dogs ; and interweavesfeveral plcafant deferiptions of a chariot-race, of the battle of 
the bulls, of the force of love, and of the Scythian winter. In the latter part of the book he relates the difeajes 
incident to cattle ; and ends with the defeription of a fatal murrain that formerly raged among the Alps. 


T HY fields, propitious Pales, I rehearfc, * 
And fing thy paltures in no vulgar verfe. 
Amphryjian fhepherd ; the Lycccan woods ; 
Arcadia's flow’ry plants and pleafing floods. 

All other themes that carelefs minds invite. 
Are worn with ufe, unworthy me to write.t 
Bufiris ’ altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Euryjlhnts, ev’ry reader fees : 

Hylas the boy, Latvia's erring ifle. 

And Pclops ’ iv’ry fhoulder, and his toil 
For fair Hippodame, with all the reft 
Of Grecian tales, by poets are expreft ; 


NOTES. 

s This is the book which appears to us the moft 
charming of all the Georgies. Mr. Addifon's ' fa¬ 
vourite is the fourth, which indeed is more fweet 
and elegant, but the beauties of this are more great 
and fublime. He invokes Pales as the Goddefs 
of fhepherds, and Apollo who fed the herds of king 
Admetus on the banks of the river Amphrfus. 

+ Virgil here (Irongly ridicules the trite and fabu¬ 
lous fuhjects of the Grecian poets.. It is ingcnioufly 
conjectured by' Fulvius Uifnus, that he alludes to 
particular authors who had treated of the fabulous 
ftories he mentions. Titus Homer has related the 
fable of Euryjlkeus in the eighteenth Iliad. Athenceus 
No. 16. 


New ways I mull attempt, my groveling name 
To raife aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, firft of Romans, fltall in triumph come 
From conquer’d Greece, and bring her trophies 
home: 

With foreign fpoils adorn my native place ; 

And with Idume’s palms my Maniua grace. 

Of Parian (tone a temple will I raife, 

Where the flow Mincius thro’ the valley ftravs: 
Where cooling ftreams invite the flocks to drink. 
And reeds defend the winding water’s brink. X 

Full 
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quotes the Buprisjai Mnejimachus in his ninth book. 
Theocritus and Apollonius relate the ftory of Hylas and 
Hercules his grief for his lofs. Callimachus is refer¬ 
red to in Latonia Delos, and the firft Olympic ode of 
Pindar is to be underftood by the mention of Hip- 
podamia and Pclops. He breaks out at laft into a 
noble triumph of aflurance, that he fhall rival thefe 
Greek poets. 

j: This defeription of the Mlncio is as exadl as 
polfible ; the force of it lies chiefly in the epithets, 
tardis, ingens —the wide fpreading and almolt flag- 
nation of the river, which forms the lake of Man¬ 
tua. 

3 X 


Full in the midft fliall mighty Cetfar Hand, * 

Hold the chief honours, and the dome command : 

^ E y 

“ On the idea of t!ie apothcofis, which was the 
tiftial mode of flattery in tlie Aitgujlan age, but, as 
having the countenance of public authority, fome- 
times" inartificially enough employed, Virgil hath 
projected one of the nobleit allegories in ancient po¬ 
etry, and at the fame time hath given to it all the 
force of juft compliment, the occafion itfelf allowed. 
Each of thefe excellencies was to be expedit'd from 
his talents. For as his genius led him to the fub- 
lime ; fo his cxquiiite judgment would inftrucl him 
to palliate this bold fidtion, and qualify, as much as 
pollible, the (hocking adulation implied in it. So 
lingular a beauty deferves fo be Ihewn at large. 
The third Gcorgie fets out with an apology for the 
low and Ample argument of that work, which yet 
the poet efteemed, for it’s novelty, preferable to the 
fublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek writers. 
Not but he intended, on fome future occafion, to 
adorn a nobler fubjedt. This was the great plan of 
the JEncid, which he now prefigures and unfolds at 
large. For, taking advantage of the nobteft privi¬ 
lege of his art, he breaks away, i>n a fit of prophetic 
enlhufiafm, to predidl his fuccefies in this projected 
enterprise, and, under the imagery of the ancient 
triumph, which comprehends, or fuggefts to the 
imagination, whatever is moft auguit in human 
affairs, to delineate the future glories of this ambiti¬ 
ous defign. The whole conception, as we fhall fee, 
is of the utmoft grandeur and magnificence; though 
according to the ufual management of thcpoet(which 
as not being apprehended by Ids critics, hath furnifh- 
ed occafion even to the belt of them, to charge him 
with a want of the fublime) he hath contrived to 
foften and familiarize it’s appearance to the reader, 
by the artful manner in which it is introduced. It 
Hands thus: 

tentanda via eft, qua me quoque pcjjim 

Tollers humo, VICTORQJJ E virum volitare per ora. 
The idea of victory, thus cafually dropped, he 
makes the bafis of his imagery ; which, by means 
of this gradual preparation, offers itfelf eafily to the 
apprehenfion, though it thereby lofes, as the poet 
defigned it fhould, much of that broad glare, in 
which writers of lefs judgment love to fhevv their 
ideas, as tending to fetthe common reader at a gaze. 
The allegory then proceeds: 

Primus ego in patriam tnecum finedo vita fuperjitj 

Aonio rediens dedneam vertice Mufas. 

The projected conqueft was no lefs than that of all 
the Grecian Mnfes at once ; whom, to carry on the 


Then I, confpicuous in my Tyrian gown, 
(Submitting to his godhead my renown) 

A hun- 


NOTES. 

decorum of the allegory, he threatens, i. to force 
from their high and advantageous lituation on the 
lummit of the Aonian Alount; and, 2. to bring cap¬ 
tive with him into Italy; the former circumftance 
intimating to ns the difficulty and danger of the en¬ 
terprise; and the latter, his complete execution of 
it. The palmy, triumphal entry, which was ufual 
to vidtors on their return from foreign fuccelfes, 
follows : 

Primus Idumceas referam tihi, Mantua, palmas. 
But ancient conquerors did not hold it fufticient to 
reap thistranfient fruit of their labours. Thev wc-re 
ambitious to confecrate their glory to immortality, 
by a temple, or other public monument, which was 
to be built out of the fpoils of the conquered cities 
or countries. This the reader fees is fuitable to the 
idea of the great work propofed ; which was, out of 
the old remains of Grecian art, to compofe a new 
one, that fliould comprize the virtues of all ofthem: 
as, in fadt, the JEncid is known to unite in itfelf 
whatever is moft excellent, not in Homer only, but, 
univerfally, in the wits of Greece. The everlafting 
monument of the marble temple is then reared. 
And, becatife ancient fuperftition ufually preferred, 
for thefe purpofes, the banks of rivers to other fitu- 
ations, therefore the poet, in beautiful allufion to the 
fite of fome of the moll celebrated pagan temples, 
builds his on the Minciits. Next, this temple was 
to be dedicated, as a monument of the victor’s piety, 
as well as glory, to fome propitious, tutelary deity, 
under whofe aufpices the great adventure had been 
atchieved. The dedication is then made to the po¬ 
et’s divinity, Augujlus : 

In medio mi hi C.esar crit, templumque tenebit. 
Templum tenebit. The expreftion is emphatical ; as 
intimating to us, and prefiguring the fecret purpofe 
of the JEneid, which was, in the perfon of JEncas, to 
fhadow forth and confecrate the character of z/;qp<y?,vj. 
His divinity was to fill and occupy that great work. 
And the ample circuit and magnificence of the epic 
plan was projected only, as a more awful enclofure 
of that auguft prefence, which was to inhabit and 
folemnize the vaft round of this poetic building. 
And now the wonderful addrefs of the poet’s artifice 
appears. The mad fervility of his country had dei¬ 
fied the emperor in good earnefi:: and his brother 
poets made no fcruple to worfhip in his temples, and 
to come before him with handfuls of real incenfe, 
fmoking from the altars. But the fobriety of Virgil's 
adoration waS' of another caft. He feizes this cir- 
6 cumftance 
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A hundred couriers from the goal will drive ; 

The rival chariots in the race lhall drive. 

All Greece lhall flock from far, my games to fee. 
The whorlbat and the rapid race (hall be 
Referv’d for Cafar, and ordain’d by me. 


flanceonly to embody a poetical ficlion; which on the 
fuppofition of an adtual deification, hath all the force 
of compliment, which the fact implies, and yet, as 
prefented through the chafte veil of allegory, eludes 
the monltrous offence, which the naked recital mult 
needs have given to decency and common fenfe. Had 
the emperor’s popular divinity been flatly acknow¬ 
ledged, and adored, the praife, even under Virgil ’s 
management, had been infufferable for it’s extrava¬ 
gance; and without fome fupport for his poetical 
tinmen to reft upon, the figure had been more forced 
and (trained, than the rules of juft writing allow. 
As it is, the hiltorical truth of his apotheolis autho¬ 
rizes and fupports the fiftion, and the fidtion in it’s 
turn, ferves to refine and palliate the hiltory.—The 
JEneid being, by the poet’s improvement of this cir- 
cumllance, thus naturally predicted under the image 
of a temple, we may expedl to find a clofe and 
Audied analogy betwixt them. The great, compo¬ 
nent parts oEthe one, will no doubt be made, very 
faithfully, to reprefent arid adumbrate thofe of the 
other. This hath been executed with great art and 
diligence. I. The temple, we obferved, was erecl- 
ed on the banks of a river. This fite was not only 
proper for the reafon already mentioned, but ylfo, 
for the further convenience of inilituting public 
games, the ordinary attendants of the confecratioir 
of temples. Thele were generally, as in the cafe of 
Olympic - and others, celebrated on the banks of 
rivers. To fee the propriety of the figure there ufed, 
the reader needs only be reminded of the book of 
games in the JEneid, which was purpofely introduced 
in honour of the emperor, and not, as is commonly 
thought, for a mere trial of fkill between the poet 
and his mailer. The ernperor was paflionately fond 
of thefe fports, and was even the author, or rellorer 
of one of them. It is not to be doubted, that he 
alludes alfo to' the quinquennial games, usually ce¬ 
lebrated, in honour of his temples, through many 
parts of the empire. And this the poet undertakes 
in. the civil office of viSlcr. 2. What follows is in 
the religious office of priejl. For it is to be noted, 
that, in ailuming this double charadler, which the 
decorum of the folemnities, here recounted, pfe- 
feribed, the poet has an eye to the political defign of 
the JEneid , which was to do honour to Cafar , in 
.either capacity of a civil and religious perlonage ; 


I Myfelf, with olive crown’d, the gifts will bear : j 
Ev’n now, methinks, the public ihouts I hear, > 
The palling pageants, and the pomps appear. J 
I, to the temple will conduit the crew; 
Thefacrifice and facrificers view ; 

__ From 
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both being eflential to the idea of the perfeit le- 
gillator he was to adorn and recommend. The 
imagery he makes ule of cannot be underflood, 
without refleiling on the cullomary form and dif- 
pofition of the pagan temples. The Ihrine or fanc- 
. tuary, wherein the ftatue of the prefiding God was 
placed, was in the center of the building. Exailly 
before the ffirine, and at no great dillanee from it, 
was the altar. Further, the Ihrine was inclofed,. 
and Ihut up on all Tides by doors of curious carved’, 
work, and duilile veils, embellifhed by the rich 
embroidery of flowers, animals, or human figures. 
This being obferved, the progrefs of the imagery 
will be this. '1 he procelflon to the ffirine: the fa- 
crifice on the altars, ereiled before it: and, laftly, 
the painted, or rather wrought feenery of the purple 
veils, incloling the image, which were ornamented,, 
and Teemed to be fullained or held up by the figures 
of inwoven Britons. The meaning of all which is, 
that the poet would proceed to the celebration, 
of Cafar's praife in all the gradual, folcmn prepara¬ 
tion of poetic pomp : that he would render the moll 
grateful offerings to his divinity in thofe occafional- 
epifodes, which he ffiould confecrate to his more 
immediate honour : and finally, that he would pro¬ 
vide therichell texture of his fancy, for a covering to- 
that admired image of his virtues, which was to 
make the fovereign pride and glory of his poem. 
—The choice of the inwoven Britans , for the fup¬ 
port of his veil, is well accounted for by thofe who- 
tell us, that Augu/lus was proud- to have a number, 
of thefe to ferve about himin quality of (laves.—The 
ornaments of the doors of this Ihrine, on which the 
fculptor ufed to laviffi all the riches of his art, are- . 
next delineated. Here the covering of the figure is- 
too th : n to hide the literal meaning from the com- 
monell reader, who fees, that the feveral triumphs 
of Cafar, here recorded in fculpture, are thofe, 
which the poet hath taken fo much pains to finilh, 
and hath occafionally inferted, as it were, in minia¬ 
ture, in feveral places, of his poem. Let him only ' 
turn to the prophetic fpeech of Anchifes' ffiade in the 
Vlth, and to the description of the ffiield in the 
VHIth book.—Hitherto we have contemplated the 
decorations of the ffirine, i. e. fuch as bear a more 
dire£l and immediate reference to the honour of 
Cafar. We are now prefented with a view of the 

remoter-. 
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From thence return, attended by my train. 
Where the proud theatres difclofe the feene ; 
Which interwoven Britons feem to raife,* r 
And (hew the triumph which their (hame difplays. 
High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold,+ 

The crowd (hall Cajar's Indian war behold ; 

The Nile (hall flow beneath, and on the fide 
His (batter’d (hips on brazen pillars ride. 

Next him Niphates with inverted urn, 

And dropping (edge, (hall his Armenia mourn ! 
And A pan cities in our triumph borne. 

With backward bows the Parthian (hall be there ; 
And, (purring from the fight, confefs their fear. 

A double wreath (hall crown our Cecfar’t brows. 
Two differing trophies from two different foes. 
Europe and Afric in his fame (hall join ; 

But neither (bore his conqueft (hall confine. 

The Parian marble, there, (hall feem to move. 

In breathing (latues, notunworthy Jove ; 


NOTES. 

remoter furrounding ornaments of the temple. 
Thefe are the illuffrions Trojan chiefs, whofe ftory 
was to furnifli the materials, or, more properly, to 
form the body and cafe, as it were, of this align ft 
ftruclurc. They ?re alfo connected with the idol 
deity of the place by the doled: ties of relationfhip, 
the Julian family affe£ting to derive it’s pedigree 
from this proud original. The poet then, in his 
arrangement of thefe additional figures, with admi¬ 
rable judgment, completes and rounds the entire 
fief ion. Nothing now remains but for fame to 
eternize the glories of what the great architcdt had, 
at the cxpence of fo much art and labour, complet¬ 
ed ; which is predicted, in the higheft fnhlime of 
ancient poetrv, under the idea of envy, whom the 
poet perfonaiize.% imiddering at the view of f::ch 
tranfccndcnl perfeclion ; and tailing, beforehand, 
the pains of a rcmedilefs vexation, ftrengly pic¬ 
tured in the image of the word infernal tortures.— 
Thus have we prefumed, but wi ll a religious avie, 
to infpccl and declare the mvfteries of this idea! 
temple. The attempt, after all, might have been 
confuted as prophane,- if the great Myjlagogue him- 
felf, or fomehody for him, had not given us the un¬ 
doubted key to it. Under this encouragement we 
could not-withftand the temptation of difclofing thus 
much of one of the nobleif fi.dt ions of antiquity ; 
and the rather, as the propriety of allegoric coinpo- 
fition, which made the diiiinguilhcd p: ide of ancient 
poetry, feems but little known or attended to by the 
modern profefibrs of this fine art. 

* The commentators feem not fufficienily to have 
explained the expreflion of, ut verfis dijeedat froniibus 


Refembling heroes, whofe ethereal root 
Is Jove himfelf, and Cccfar is the fruit. 

T'-os and his race the fculptor fhall employ, 

And he the God, who built the walls of Troy. 

Envy herfelf at laft grown pale and dumb, 

(By Cafar combated and overcome) 

Shall give her hands : and fear the curling fnakes 
Of lafhing furies, and the burning lakes : 

The pains of famifh’d Tantalus dial! feel; 1 

And Sifyphus that labours up the hill !■ 

The rolling rock in vain, and curs’d Ixion’s wheel. J 

Mean time we muft purfiie the Sylvan lands,’ r 
(Th’ abode of nymphs) untouch’d by "former hands; l 
For fuch, Maecenas, are thy hard commands. J 
Without thee nothing lofty can I fing: 

Come tiled, and with thyfelf thy genius bring, 

With which infpir’d, I brook no dull delay, t 
Cytheron loudly calls me to my way ; L 

Thy hounds, Taygctus, open, and purfiie their prey. J 

_ High 
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in the original. The ancient feene-: were painted 
on a triangular machine, which was fo formed as to 
turn upon an axle or pin ; each of it’s three fides re-, 
prefented a different fubjedt : viz. l. A city. 2. A 
palace, or magnificent portico. 3. A wild foreft,' 
cave, or meadow. When a comedy was played, 
the firft of thefe three frontifpieces was turned to¬ 
wards the fpcdlators ; when a tragedy, the fecond ; 
when a fatyrical piece (filch, for inftance, as' the 
Cycl'ps of Euripides) the third was expofed to view. 
And thefe triangular machines were placed under 
the arches of the theatre. 

+ Thefe beautiful verfes, containing an allegory 
of his defign to pnblifh the AEncid in honour of 
Augu/his, muft have been added in the year of Rome 
734, after Augijius had fubdued the Indians and 
Partitions , and recovered the eagles which had been 
loft by Crujfits. The invidia infelix points at thofe 
perfons, which mull have been many, that fecretly 
repined at the imperial dignity of Augitjlus. Let us 
add the following paftage from Polymetis. “ The 
perfons he is fpeaking of are the enemies of the 
Julian family : or the fadtion, as he calls it, again ft 
the Cajars. Thefe, he fays, fhould be represented 
on the temple he would build to Augujlus, as in the 
tortures of Tartarus; and more particularly as pu- 
nifhed in the fame manner as Iyion and Sifyphus. 
Ixicn waspunifhed there for his ingratitude and im¬ 
piety: Sifyphus as a villain and a robber. So that 
this is calling all the party againft Augujius, rafeals 
and ingrates; and infers the higheft compliment to 
that prince, at the fame time that it is the molt 
cruel of invedtives againft his enemies,” 
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High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills and for his holies breed; 

From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound ; 

For echo hunts along, and propagates the found. 

A time will come, when my maturer mufe. 

In Cccfar s wars a nobler theme lhall chufe. 

And thro’ more ages bear my fovereign’s praife. 
Than have from Titbon paft to Cajar's days. 

The gen’rous youth, who, ftudious of the prize. 
The race of running couriers multiplies ; 

Or to the plough the llurdy bullocks breeds. 

May know that front the dam the worth of each 
proceeds. 

The mother cow muft wear a low’ring look,* 

Sour headed, ftrongly neck’d to bear the yoke. 

Her double dew-lap from her chin dclcends ; 

And at her thighs the pond’rous burden ends. 

Long as her tides and large, her limbs are great. 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 

Her colour filming black, but fleck’d with white ; 
She toll'es from the yoke ; provokes the fight : 

She rifes in her gait, is free from fears, 

And in her face a bull’s rc-femblance bears : 

Her ample forehead with a ftar is crown’d ; 

And with her length of tail fhe fvveeps the ground. 
The bull's infult at four file may fultain ; 

But, after ten, from nuptial rites refrain, 

Six feafons ufe ; but then releafe the cow. 

Unfit for love, and for the lab’ring plow. 

Now while their youth is fill’d with kindly fire, 
Submit thy females to thy lufiy fire ; 

Watch the quick motions of the frilky tail, "| 

Then ferve their fury with the ru filing male, l 
Indulging pleafure left the breed fhould fail. J 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; + 

But ah! the mighty blifs is fugitive; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. 

NOTES. 

* Varro and Columella fay that a good cow’s head 
fhould be large, her neck long and broad, her detv- 
laps hanging low, and in general, that her body 
fhould be long and large. 

+ This tender moral reflection thrown in, diver- 
fifies and exalts the low fubjeCt the poet is treating 
of. 

i Having fpoken of the marks of good cows, the 
poet proceeds to fpeak of horfes, and gives a beauti¬ 
ful defeription of a colt that is fit to be choleu for 
a Aallion. There is fome difficulty concerning the 
meaning of fpadiccs: but after much inquiry Dr. 
A'lartyn thinks it is the colour we call bay, chefnut, 
or forrel. ->0 

<\ Glaucus, when fpoken of the colour of an 
No. 16. 


Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair ; 

Recruit and mend ’em witli thy yearly care : 

Slill propagate, for ffill they fall away, 

’ Bis prudence to prevent lit’ entire decay. 

Like diligence require the courier's race. 

In early choice, and for a longer {pace. 

The colt, that for a ftallion is defign’d, ± "I 

By hire prefages fhews his generous kind. 

Of able body, found of limb and wind. j 

Upright he walks on palterns firm and ffraight. 

His motions eafv, prancing in his gait. 

Thcfirft to lead the way, to tempt the flood ; 

To pafs the bridge unknown, nor fear the trem¬ 
bling wood. 

j Dauntlefs at employ noifes; lofty neck’d : 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly’d, broadlv-back’d, 
Brawny his cheft, and deep ; his colour grey ; § \ 

For beauty dappled, or the brighreft bav ; !- 

Faint white and dun will fcarce the rearing pay. J 
The fiery courier, when he hears from far 
The fprightly trumpets, and the fliouts of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight. 
Shifts place, and paws; and hopes the promis’d 

. II . 

On his right ihoukler his thick mane reclin’d. 
Ruffles at fpeed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs arc jetty black and round, 1 

His chine is double, ftarting with a bound {- 

He turns the turf, and {hakes the folid ground. J 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noltrils flow : 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Such was the ftecd in Grecian poets fam’d, 

Proud Cyllarus, by Spartan Pollux tam’d; 

Such couriers bore to fight the God of Thrace; 

And fuch, Achilles , was thy warlike race. 

In fuch a fiiape, grim Saturn did refirain 

His heav’nly limbs, and flow’d with fuch a mane. 

When, 

N o x e s. 

horfe, fignifies a dark or iron-grey ; our people in 
TJAalcs ffill call a grey horfe kcphal glaucc. 

|| This is a beautiful defeription of a mettlefome 
horfe: but it is far excelled by that poble one in 
the book of Job. Particulaily, c * He fwalloweth the 
ground with fiercenefs and rage, neither believeth he 
(for joy!) that it is the found of the trumpet,” is 
more fpirited and ftrong titan any circumftance in 
Pirgil’s picture. 

Saturn, to avoid being di {covered by his wife 
Ops while he was engaged with Phylyra his mif- 
trefs, turned himfelfinto a beautiful-horfe. Chiron 
the famous centaur was the fon of this nvmph 
Phylyra. 
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When, half furpriz’d, and fearing to be feen. 

The leacher gallopp’d from his jealous queen ; 

Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with fit rill ncighings fill’d the neighbouring 
plain. 

But worn with years when dire difeafes come. 
Then hide his not ignoble age at home : 

In peace t’ enjoy his former palms and pains: 

And gratefully be kind to his remains. 

For when his blood r.o youthful fpirits move. 

He languilhesand labours in his love. 

And when the fprightly feed Ihould fwiftly come, 
J")ribbling he drudges, and defrauds the womb. 

In vain he burns like hally Hubble fires. 

And in himfclf his former fell'requires. 

His age and courage weigh; not thofe alone. 

But note his father’s virtues and his own ; 

Ohferve, if he difdains to yield the prize ; 

Of lofs impatient, proud of victories. 

Halt thou beheld, when from the goal they Hart,* 
The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart 
Riifh to the race ; and panting, lcarcely bear 
Th’ extremes of feverilh hope, and chilling fear ; 


NOTES. 

* No defeription was ever more fpirited and live¬ 
ly than this of the chariot-race. The poet has 
crowded into a few lines all the circumftances that 
are molt ftriking in the famous defeription of Homer, 
and it muft be owned has here excelled the Greek 
poet. One may fay, as Longinus does on almolt a 
iimilnr occafion, that the foul ot the reader is, as it 
were, mounted in the chariot, and whirled along in 
the race with it. 

+ Pliny fays, that Bellerophon invented the back¬ 
ing of horfes, PeJethronius bridles and furniture, 
and the centaurs of Thrffaly the fighting on horfe- 
baek. 

% There are fcvcral lines in this third Gcergic, 
which fhew that the manege was found out much 
earlier than fome would imagine. Witnefs the fol¬ 
lowing palfage, 

Gyroj'que declere 

Impofiti eiotfo. 

And that other, 

Ci rpere mox gynirn incipiat , <Scc. 

The limile jult after was meant to llicw, a violent¬ 
ly fwifr, but at the fame time a level and uniform 
motion. 

€ The following olifei vations on this palfage are 
made by a very ingenious gentleman. I have (fays 
he) always been ablolutely at a lofs to make out the 
connection of thefe three lines (in the original) 
with the foregoing. Translators and commentators 
make quamvis refer to foincthing which is certainly 


Stoop to the reins, and lafh with all their force ; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courfe: 

And now a-low and now aloft they fly. 

As borne through air, and feem to touch the Ikv : 
No Hop, no (lay, but clouds oi land arile. 

Spurn’d and call backward on the follow’rs eyes. 
The hindmolt blows the foam upon the firft ; 

Such is the love of praife, an honourable thirfl. 

Bold Eridikonius was the firll who join’d t 
Four horfes for the rapid race defign’d ; 

And o’er the dully wheels prefiding fate ; 

The Lapitkce to chariots add the Hate 

Of bits and bridles ; taught the Heed to bound ; j: 

To turn the ring, and trace the mazy ground ; 

To Hop, to fly, the rules of war to know ; 

T’ obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 

To chufe a youthful Heed, with courage fir’d. 

To breed him, break him, back him, are requir’d 
Experienc’d mailers, and'in fundry ways ; 

Their labours equal, and alike their praife. 

But once again the batter’d horfe beware, § 

The weak old Itallion will deceive thy care. 

Tho* 


NOTES. 

not exprelfed there, nor I think implied, or infinu- 
ated ; nor indeed conliilent with what is there ex- 
preifed. How can the horfe be fuppofed, faepat 
verfos hojies egijfic, if he was not calidus anim'tsp 
Sjhianmis implies an oppofition between thefe two, 
whereas no two things can be more naturally con- 
nedled. You have got over the difficulty as well as 
your neighbours. But I think it is infuperable, as 
the text now Hands. Belides, quamvis implies that 
the horfe above deferibed was rejected,, not that he 
was fought out, and chofen. In fhort I am per- 
fuaded, thefe three lines are not in their right place. 
Suppofc them placed as follows; 

Hunc quoque, ubi aut vusrba gravis, aut jam fegnior 
aunts 

Deficit, abde domo; nee turpi ignofee fenedicc.. 
fihjamvisfcepe fuga verjos ille egerit hojies, 

Et pat riant Epirum refcrat, fort efqite Myccnns, 
Heptunique ipfia deducat origine gentem. 

Frigidus in venereal fenior - 

Hunc quoque—abde doms—quamvis -Obferve that 

the horfes here above mentioned are war-horfes ; 
Pollux', Mars' and Achilles' his horfes ; qui ve/Jos 
hojies egerint; now fee how well the other palfage 
goes on without the lines in quefton. 

JEqtius u/erque labor, atqui jtivencmque magijlri 
Exquinmt, caiidumque anirnis, et cuifibus acrem.. 

His anhnadvetjis - 

Hiniirum, juventute, animis, pernicitate - 

By way of precedent, there are twp remarkable 

tranlpofitions 
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Tho’ famous in his youth for force and fpeed, “J 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, •' 

Or did from Neptune % race, or from himfelf pro- f 
ceed. J 

Thefe things premis’d, when now the nuptial 
time 

Approaches for the (lately deed to climb ; 

With food enable him to make his court; 

Diftend his chine, and pamper him for fport: 

Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canll find. 

Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind: * 

Then water him, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to third again, with bran. 

Inftrtnded thus, produce him to the fair. 

And join in wedlock to the longing mare : 

For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe. 

He will be copied in his famifh’d race ; 

And fink beneath the pleating talk allign’d ; 

(For all’s too little for the craving kind.) 

As for the females, with indudrious care 
Take down their mettle, keep ’em lean and bare; 
When confciousof their pad delight, and kc-cn 
To take the leap, and prove the fport again ; 

With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 

And, when athirfl, rcflrain ’em from the flood ; ' 
Their bodies harrafs, fink them when they run ; 

And fry their melting marrow in the fun: 

Starve ’em, when barns beneath their burden 
groan, 

And winnow’d chafFby weflern wind is blown. 

For fear the ranknefs of the fwelling womb 
Should fcant the palfage, and confine the room : 

Left the fat furrows fhotild the ienfe deftroy 
Of genial lull, and dull the feat of joy. 

But let them fuck the feed with greedy force. 

And clofe involve the vigour of the horfe. 

The male has done ; thy care mull now proceed 
To teeming females, and the promis’d breed. 

Firft let ’em run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plow: 

n o t e s. 

tranfpofitions of this kind in the y Encid, which the 
critics have redlified againft all authority of inanu- 
feript— JEneld 6, 745. Donee longn dies —and the 
two next lines, which fhould follow after exuritm: 
igni. JE.neid 10. 717. lUc autem impavidus —and the 
next, which fhould come after clamcribus hi/lunt. 

* Varro and Columella fpcak of the neceflity of 
feeding the bulls amply for two months before the 
time. 

+ This infedl is a dreadful plague to the cows of 
Italy. An Italian writer informs us, that it refem- 

5 , 


Let ’em not leap the ditch, or fwim the flood,. 

Or lumber o’er the meads or crofs the wood : 

But range the foreft, by the filver fide 
Of forae cool dream, where nature (hall provide 
Green grafs and fat’ning clover for their fare, -v 
And mi>fly caverns for their noontide lare ; f 

With rocks above to fhield the (harp nodlurnal L 
air. p 

About th’ Allurnian groves, with holly green. 

Of winged infcdls mighty (warms are feen ; 

This flying plague (to mark it’s quality,) 

Ocjl ros, the Grecians call; Afylus, we : + 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze, their dings draw 
blood ; 

And drive the cattle gadding thro’ the wood. 

Seiz’d with unttfual pains, they loudly cry, 

Teenagrus hadens thence, and leaves his channel dry. 
This curfe the jealous Juno did invent. 

And fird employ’d for Id s punifhment. 

To (him this ill, the cunning leach ordains 
In fummer’s Fultry heats (for then it reigns) 

To feed the females, ere the fun arife. 

Or late at night, when ltars adorn the ikies. 

When die has calv'd, then fet the dam alide ; 

And for the tender progeny provide. 

Diftinguidi all betimes, with branding fire. 

To note the tribe, the lineage, and the fire ; 

Whom to referve for luifbandof the herd. 

Or who ilia.ll be to facrifice preferr’d ; 

Or whom iliou (halt to turn thy glebe allow ; 

To finooth the furrow,, and fudain the plow ; 

The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed. 

May run in pallures, and at pleafure feed. 

The calf, by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, bred to the rural trade : 

Set him betimes to fcliool ; and let him be 
Inftrufled there in rules of hufbandry; 

While yet his youth is flexible and green ; 

Nor bad examples of the world has feen. 

Early 

-ft O T £ S. 

blcs a- wafp, has two membraneous wings, with 1 
which it makes a mod horrible whizzing. The 
belly is terminated by three lung rings, one within 
another, from the lad of which proceeds a formi¬ 
dable ding. This lting is compofcd of a tube 
through which the egg is emitted, and two augres, 
which make way for the tube to penetrate into the 
(kin of the cattle. Thefe augres are armed with 
little knives which prick with their points, and cut 
with their edges, caufing intolerable pain to the 
wounded animal. 
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Early begin the ftubborn child to break ; 

For his loft neck, a fupple collar make 

Of bending ofiers ; and (with time and care ; 

Inur’d that eafy fervitnde to bear) 

Thy flattering method on the youth purfuc ; 

Join’d with his fchool-fellows by two and two, 
Fcrfuade ’em firft to lead an empty wheel. 

That fcarce the dtdl can raife, or they can feel; 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yoke 

And (hining (hares, that make the furrows fmoke. . 

.Ere the licentious youth be thus rd(rain’d, 

Or moral precepts on their minds liave gain’d. 

Their wanton appetius not only feed 
With dedicates of leaves and uurihy weed. 

But with thy fickle reap the ranked land. 

And ininiflcr the blade with bounteous hand. 

Nor be with hannlefs parfimony won 
To follow what our homely fires have done; 

Who fill’d the pail with beeftings of the cow ; j 

But all her udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike (Iced thy (tudies bend. 

Or for the prize in chariots to contend ; 

Near Pi fa 's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 

Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride, 

The gen’rous labours of the cotirfer, firft 
MulVbe with fight of arms and found of trumpets 
nurd; 

Inur’d the groaning axle-tree to bear. 

And let him clafhing whips in (tables hear ; 

Sooth him with praife, and make him underftand 
The loud applaufes of his mailer’s hand : 

This from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a foft fnuffle wrought ; 

Before his tender joints' with nerves are knit, 

Untry’d in arms, and trembling at the bit; 

But when to four full fprings his years advance. 

Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance; 
And (rightly manag’d) equal time to beat, 

To turn, to bound in mcafure, and curvet. 


n o t e s. 

* It cannot be imagined, by the fevered critics, 
who think fuch beatifies of Jlyle in the ancients 
chimerical, that Virgil did not intend to repre- 
fent by this fwift line of da&yles the courfe ol the 
wind. 

Ill; vil/tt, Jintul arva■ fugtt,Jimul acquoraverrem. 

T This alludes to the Olympic games celebrated 
about Olympia in the region of Eiis. Whoever 
would have a juit notion of the great political ufe- 
fulnefs of thefe celebrated games of Greece, will 
meet with much pleafure and inftrmStion from the 
learned and ingenious Mr. JVcJi ’s diiicrtation prefix- 
asd to his tranllation of an author, to whom he alone. 


Let him, to this, with eafy pains be brought. 

And fevm to labour, when he labours not. 

Thus, form’d to fpeed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scvthian arrow far behind : 

He fcours along tile field, with loofen’d reins. 

And treads fo light he fcarcely prints the plains: 
Like Boreas in his race, when rullnng forth,* 

He fiveeps the (kies, and clears the cloudy north : 
The waving harvell bends beneath his blafl: 

The Cored (hakes, the groves their honours call; 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Pitrfues the foaming forges to the (hore. 

Thus o’er th’ Eiean plains thy well-breath’d horfe ■)• 
Impels the flying car, and wins the collide; 

Or, bred to Belgian waggons, leads the way. 

Untir'd at night, and chcarftil all the day. 

When once he’s broken, feed him full and high : 
Indulge his growth, and his gaunt (ides fupply. 
Before his training, keep him poor and low ; 

For his (tout llomach with his food will grow: 

'The pamper’d colt will difcipline clifdain, 

Impatient to the iafh, and redid’ to the rein. 

Wouldd thou their courage and their drength im¬ 
prove, . 

Too foon they mud not feel the dings of love. 
Whether the bull or cotirfer be thy care, 

Let him not leap the cow, or mount the mare. 

The youthful bull mud wander in the wood ; 

Behind the mountain or beyond the flood : 

Or, in the (tall at home his fodder find; 

Far from the charms of that alluring kind. 

With two fair eyes his midrefs burns his breaff ; 

He looks, and languifhcs, and leaves his red ; 
Forfakes his food, and pining for the lafs. 

Is joyleis of the grove, and fpurns the growing 
grafs. 

The foil fcducer, with enticing looks, 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. £ 

A beau- 


NOTES. 

of all the moderns, has done judice, in a fpirited and 
elegant tranllation of his odes. 

± The defeription of the bulls contending for the 
female is admirable ; particularly, that fine circum- 
dance of the vunquifhd bull looking back on his old 
accudomed Hall and padures when he is forced to re¬ 
treat. And Hill more fo, the circumdance of his 
lying down, fullenly difconlblate, on the dones, 
feeding upon rufhes and prickly leaves, and cxercif- 
ing his horns againd the trunks of trees, to enable 
himfelf to contend again with his hated rival. AH 
thefe beautiful drokes are concluded by the noble 
fimile of a vad wave rolling towards a rocky fhore. 
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A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred, 

The ftooping warriors aiming head to head. 

Engage their chilhing horns, with dreadful found 
The forelt rattles and the rocks rebound. 

They fence, they pufh, and'pufhing, loudly roar; 
Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. 
Nor when the war is over, is it peace ; 

Nor will the vanquith’d bull his claim releafe ; 

But feeding in his breaft his ancient fires. 

And curling fate, from his proud foe retires. 

Driv’n from his native land to foreign grounds, 
tie with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds ; 

His ignominious flight the vidlors boafl. 

And more than both, the loves which unreveng’d he 
loll. 

Often he turns his eyes, and with a groan. 

Surveys the plealing kingdoms once his own. 

And therefore to repair his flrength he tries ; "j 
Hard’ning his limbs with painful exercife, W 

And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. J 

On prickly leaves, and on fharp herbs he feeds. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againfl a tree. 

And meditates his abfent enemy. 

He fnuffs the wind, his heels the fand excite, a 
But, when he Hands collected in his might ; l 

He roars, and promifes a more fuccefsful fight. J 
Then, to redeem his honour at a blow, 

He moves his camp, to meet his carelefs foe. 

Not with more madnefs, rolling from afar. 

The fpumy waves proclaim the wat’ry war; 

And mounting upwards, with a mighty roar, 

Marc-h onwards, and infult the rocky Ihore. 

They mate the middle region with their height. 

And fall no lefs than with a mountain’s weight: 
The waters boil, and belching from below 
Black lands as from a forceful engine throw. 

Thus ev’ry creature, and of ev’ry kind. 

The fecret joys of fweet coition find ; 

Not only man’s imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air or fwimthe fea. 

Or haunt the defart, rufh into the flame; 

For love is lord of all, and is in all the fame. 

’Tis with this rage, the mother lion Hung, 

Scours o’er the plain, regardlefs of her young ; 


NOTES. 

* The poet alludes to the celebrated ftory of 
Hero and Lcander, perhaps the moft entertaining of 
all the ancient love-tales;, the Mufccus who - has 
W'ritten an elegant poem on this fubjedl, was not 
the ancient Mujceus; for feveral falfe conceits and 
thoughts, rather pretty than folid, and contrary to 
No. 16. 


Demanding rites of love, fhe ffernly flalks,. 

And haunts her lover in his lonely walks. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den forfakes; 

In woods and fields a wild deftruction makes.- 
Boars whet their tufks, to battle tigers move. 
Enrag'd with hunger, more enrag’d with love. 

Then woe to him that in the defart land 
Of Lybia travels, o’er the burning fand. 

The 11 allion fnuffs the well-known feent afar 
And fnorts and trembles for the diftant mare : 

Nor bits nor bridles can his rage rellrain. 

And rugged rocks are interpos’d in vain : 

• He makes his way o’er mountains, and"contemns- 
Unruly torrents and unforded ftreams. 

The bridled boar, who feels the pleafing wound. 
New grinds his arming tufks, and digs the ground.. 
The fleepy letcher.fhuts his little eyes; 

About his churning chops the frothy bubb les rife ; 
He rubs his fides againlt a tree, prepares 
And hardens both his fhoulders for the wars. 

What did the youth, when love’s unerring dart*- 
Transfix’d his liver, and inflam’d his heart r 
Alone, by night, his wat’ry way he took ; 

About him and above, the billows broke ; 

The Unices of the fley were open fpread : 

And rolling thunder rattled o’er his head. 

The raging tempeft call'd him back in vain,. 

And ev’ry boding omen of the main. 

Nor could his kindred, nor the kindly force 
Of weeping parents, change his fatal courfe.. 

No, not the dying maid who muff deplore 
His floating carcafe on the Scjlinn fhore. 

I' pafs the wars that fported linxes make 
With their fierce rivals, for the female’s fake : 

The howling wolves, the maftiffs amorous rage : 
When ev’nthe fearful flag dares for his hind engage,-. 
But far above the reft,.the furious mare, 

Barr’d from the male, is frantic with dcfpair. 

For when her pouting vent declares her pain. 

She tears the harnefs, and fhe rends the rein ; 

For this,.(when Venus gave them rage and pow’r) q 
Their mafters mangled members they devour, 

Of love defrauded in their longing hour. J 

: For love they force thro’ thickets of the wood. 

They climb the fleepy hills, and ftem the flood. 
_ When i 

NOTES. 

the fimplicity of the older Grecian writers, evidently-- 
betray the later age of the piece. It is obfervable- 
Virgil hints, that the whole fpecies would encomv, 
ter the fame dangers as Lcander: did for the. fake of; 
love. 
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When at the fprir.g's approach their marrow burm, I 
(For with the fpring their genial warmth returnsj j 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 

A. d with -wide noflrils fnuff the weftern air: 

When ! wot'.d'rous to relate) the parent wind. 
Without the bullion, propagates the kind. 

Then fir’d vt ith am’rous rage, they take their flight 
Thro’ plains, and mount the hills unequal height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the riling fun, 

Nor iouthward to the rainy regions run, 
lint boring to the weft, and hov’ring there. 

With gaping mouths, they draw prolific air: 

With which impregnate, from their groins they filed 
A llimy juice, by falfeconception bred. 

The fliepherd knows it well, and calls byname 
Hippcmancs, to note the mother’s flame. * 

This, ga her’d in the planetary hour. 

With noxious weeds, and fpell’d with words of 
power, 

Dire flepdames in the magic bowl infufe, 

And mix, for deadly draughts, the pois’notis juice. 
But time is loll, which never will renew, "J 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue; l 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. J 

Let this luffice for herds: our following care 
Shall woolly flocks and fliaggy goats declare: 

Nor can I doubt what toil I mull bellow. 

To raife my ftibjedl from a ground fo low; 

And the mean matter which my theme affords, 

T’ embed ifli with magnificence of words. 

But the commanding rnufe my chariot guides ; 
Which o’er the dubious cliff’ fecurely rides : 

And pleas’d I am, no beaten road to take, 

Biit fir 11 the way to new difeoveries make. 

Now facred Pales, iii a lofty drain t 
J fing the rural honours of thy reign. 

Bird with a Arduous care, from winter keep. 

Well fodder’d in the Halls, thy tender flieep ; 

Then l’pread with draw the bedding of thy fold. 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 

That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care, 
And dear from fcabs, produc’d by freezing air. 

n o T e s. 

* The hippomanes dignifies two things. i. A 
certain liquor that flows from a mare ready to take 
horfe. 2. An excrefcence of flefli which the new 
foaled colts have upon their foreheads. It is black, 
round, and of the bignefs of a„ dried fig. It 
is pretended that thefe two hippomanes- have a 
peculiar virtue in philtres, and other fuch compo- 
fitions defigned for fafeinations. And that the lafl 
is of fuch a nature, that a mare has no fooncr drop¬ 
ped her colt, but fhe eats this piece of flefli, without 


Next let thy goats officioufly be nurs’d, 

And led to living dreams to quench their third: 

Feed ’em with winter browfe, and for their lare 
A cote that opens to the (outh prepare ; 

Where balking in the fun-flline they may lie. 

And the Oiort remnants of his heat enjoy. 

This during winter’s driily reign be done ; 

Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun ; 

For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With woolly lheep, and alk an equal fliare. 

’ Fis true, the fleece, when drunk with Tyrian 
juice. 

Is dearly fold; but not for needful ufe; 

For the l'alacious goat increafes more ; 

And twice as largely yields her milky dorc. 

The Hill diltended udders never fail, 

But when they feem exhauded, fwell the pail. 

Mean time the pador {hears their hoary beards ; 

And eal’es of their hair, the loaden herds. 

Their camelots, warm in tents, the foldier hold ; 
And (hield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold, j; 

On ihrubsthey browfe, and on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop ; 

Attended with their bleating kids they come -» 
At night unafk’d, and mindful of their home; [ 
And fcarce their l’welling bags thethrediold over- j 
come. J 

So much the more thy diligence bedow 
In depth of winter, to defend the fnow; 

By how much lefs the tender helplefs kind, 

For their own ills, can fit proviiion find. 

Then minider the browfe with bounteous hand. 
And open let thy Hacks all winter Hand. 

But when the weftern winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flower ; 
Then at the laft, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and fend ’em to their fummer fare. 
Before the fun, while Hefperus appears, 

FirH let ’em fip from herbs the pearly tears 
Of morning dews; and after break their fad § 

On green-l'ward ground ; (a cool and grateful 
fade:) 

But 


NOTES. 

which flie would not fuckle it. 

+ The third is the moft epic of all the Georgies ; 
and the introdmElion to it, as well as feveral pallages 
in it, particularly this, {hew that Virgil regarded it 
as fuch himfelf. 

j: Varro, fpeaking of the ufefulnefs of goats, fays, 
they are diorn for the ufe of failors and war. 

§ The freilmefs of the morning is painted in the 
livelied colours. 
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But when the day’s fourth hour has drawn the dews. 
And the fun’s fultry heat their third renews ; 

"When creaking grafhoppers on (hrubs complain, * 
Then lead ’em to their wat’ring troughs again. 

In fummer’s heat, fome bending valley find. 

Clos’d from the fun, but open to the wind ; 

Or feck fome ancient oak, whofe arms extend + 

In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend : £ 

Or folitary grove, or gloomy (hade. 

To (lucid ’em with it’s venerable (hade. 

Once more to wat’ring lead, and feed again 
When the low fun is finking to the main. 

WEen rifing Cynthia fheds her filver dews; 

And the cool evening-breeze the meads renews : 
W’hen linnets fill the woods with tuneful found. 
And hollow (hores the Halcyon’s voice rebound. 

Why fhould my Mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 
Their fcatter’d cottages and ample plains r 
Where oft the flocks without a leader dray, 

Or thro’ continu’d defarts take their way, j- 

And, feeding, add the length of night to day. § J 
Whole months they wander, grazing as they go 
Nor folds, nor hofpitable harbour know ; 

Such an extent of plains, fo va(t a (pace 
Of wilds unknown, and of untafted grafs 

n o t e s. 

* Several of the modern Italian poets mention 
the fmging of the cicada, as very loud and trouble- 
fome in the great heats of fummer. 

+ How beautifully has the poet enlivened thefe 
dry precepts concerning the time of watering cattle 
by this defeription of a little landfcape 1 of a vaft old 
oak (landing in a valley, or an ilex or ever-green oak, 
fpreading a thick and folemn (hade 1 Tile defeription 
of the cool of the evening is delightful. 

j; We have not a full idea of this image, from 
our not knowing of how deep, a green the ilex is, 
and what a vaft lhade it cads ia Italy, where there 
are great numbers of this tree. 

§ This digreflion to the fhepherds of Africa can¬ 
not be fufficiently praifed—■—one fees them 
Pajlaritlg on from •verdant fage to fage. 

Thomson, Cad. of Ind. 

The vadnefs of thofc plains are reprefented by the 
very flow of this line, 

•- itque pecus longa in deferta fine u/lis 

Hofpiti'n - tantum campi jacet. 

11 The Roman foldiers were wont to carry, in 
their campaigns, not only their fwords, helmets and 
fhields, but likewife provilions for a fortnight, and 
flakes and utenfils. 

The contrad is very drong between the feenes 
of Africa and Scythia, and has a fine effedl. This 


Allures their eyes : the fhepherd lad appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears: 

His houfe and houfliold Gods 1 his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufly cur. 

Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rome |j 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Chearly their tedious travels undergo. 

And pitch their hidden camp before the foe. 

Not fo the Scythian (hepherd tends his fold ; s; 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold ; 

Nor he who treads the bleak Median (fraud. 

Or where proud IJler rolls his yellow (and. 

Early they flail their (locks and herds ; for there 
No graft the fields, no leaves the forefl wear. 

The frozen earth lies buried there, below ) 

A hilly heap, (even cubits deep in fnovv ; C 

And all the welt allies of flormy Boreas blow. } 

The fun from far peeps with a fickly face. 

Too weak the clouds, and mighty fogs to chace ; 
When up the (kies he (hoots his rofv head, *"* 

Or in the ruddy ocean fecks his bed. 

Swift rivers are with Hidden ice couflrain'd. 

And (tudded wheels are on it's back luflain’d. 

An hoflry now for waggons, which before 
Tall (hips of burden on it’s bofom bore. 

_._ 'Che 

notes. ~ 

variety, this magic art of conveying the reader from 
one climate to another, conflitutes one of the great- 
eft beautiesofpoctry. M. de Maupertuis,who, with 
fome other academicians, was Cent by the king of 
France, in 1736, to meafurc a degree of the meri¬ 
dian, under the ardlic circle, fay:-, that brandy was 
the only liquor, which could be kept fulucientlv 
fluid for them to drink : Pendant un jroid fi grand, 
qitc la languc ct les Icvres fc gcloicnt fur le champ, centre, 
letaffc, iAc. And a little afterwards he tells us, that 
the fpirits of wine froz.e in their thermometers. 

** This winter-piece has ever been admired as one 
of the capital paintings of Virgil. Mr. Thomfom 
has given us a noble imitation of it, in his view of 
winter within the polar circle; and has added fome 
I (triking circum (lances, which modern travellers have 
j obferved. We cannot forbear tranferibing his con- 
clufion, where he deferibes winter perfonally. The 
image is very ltiblime. 

“ Here winter holds his tinrejoicing court, 

“ Anti thro’ his airy hall the loud mifrule 
“ Of driving tcmpell is for ever heard; 

“ Heiethe grim tyrant meditates his wrath, 

“ Here arms his winds with all-fubduing (rod; 

“ Moulds his fierce hail, andtreafures up his (nows, 
“ With which he now opprclfes half the globe.” 


fc 
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The brazen cauldrons with the frofl are flaw’d ; 
The garment, flifF with ice, at hearths is thaw’d; 
With axes firft they cleave the wine, and thence 
By weight the folid portions they difpenfe. 

From locks uncouth'd, and from the frozen beard, 
-Long icicles depend, and cracking founds are heard. 
Mean time perpetual fleet and driving fnow 
Obfctire the fkies, and hang on herds below. 

The dart ing cattle peri fit in their flails, 

Hugo oxen Hand inclos’d in wint’ry walls 
Of fnow congeal’d ; tvholc herds are bury’d there 
Of niiglity flags, and fcarce their horns appear. 
The dext’rous huntfman wounds not thefe afar. 
With fhafts or darts, or makes a diflant war 
With dogs, or pitches toils to flop their flight; 

But clofe engages in unequal fight. 

And while they drive in vain to make their way 
Thro’ hills of fnow, and pitifully bray, 

Aflaults with dint of ftvord, or pointed fpears ; 

And homeward, on his back, the joyful burden 
bears. 

The men to fubterranean caves retire. 

Secure from cold, and croud the chearful fire ; 

With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load. 
Nor tempt th’ inclemency of hcav’n abroad. 

Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away. 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets 
chcar, 

Of windy cyder, and of barmy beer. 

Such are the cold Riphean race; and ftich - 
'The favage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch'. 

Where fkins of beads the rude barbarians wear, 

The fpoils of foxes and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care ? Let not thy cattle go 
Where bullies are, where burs and thiflles grow ; 
Nor in too rank a padure let ’em feed ; 

Then of the pured white fdect thy breed : 

Kv’n tho’ a fnowy ram thou (halt behold, 

Prefer him not in hade for hufb.ind to thy fold. 

But fearch his mouth, and if a fwarthy tongue* 

Is underneath his humid palate hung. 


NOTES. 

* If the tongue of the ram be black or fpeckled, 
(fays Parrc) the lambs will be of the fame colour. 
See A rifle tie of animals, to the fame purpofe. 

+ '1 lie poet fays but little concerning the care and 
breeding of dogs, or of hunting. Mr. Somerville, in 
his poem intituled the Chnce, one of the bed pro¬ 
ductions of this age, has in fome meafure fupplied 
the dcfedl. 

j Dr. Mariyn thinks the ferpents here deferibed 
to be thefe which Pliny calls he as. This author 


RejeCt him, led he darken all the flock. 

And fubditute another from thy dock. 

’Twas thus with fleeces milky white (if we 
May truft report) Pan God of A nearly 
Did bribe thee Cynthia ; nor didfl thou difdain. 
When call’d in woody fhades, to cure a lover’s 
pain. 

If milk be thy defign ; with plenteous hand 
Bring clover-grafs, and from the rnarfhy land 
Salt herbage for the fodd’ring rack provide. 

To fill their bags, and fwell the milky tide: 

Thefe raife their third, and to the taffe redore 
The favour of the fait, on which they fed before. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain. 
With gags and muzzles their foft mouths redrain. 
Their morning milk the peafants prefs at night. 
Their evening meal before the rifing light 
To market bear, or fparingly they deep 
With feas’ning fait, and dor’d, for winter keep. 

Nor lad, forget thy faithful dogs, but feed + 
With fatt’ning whey the maftiffs gen’rous breed;- 
And Spartan race, who, for the folds relief. 

Will profecute with cries the nightly thief: 

Repulle the prouling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers, rufhing to the prey. 

With cries of hounds thou may’d purfue the fear.- 
Of flying hares, and chace the fallow deer ; 

Rouze from their defart dens the bridled rage 
Of boars, and beamy dags in toils engage. 

With fmoke of burning cedar feent thy walls. 

And fume with dinkinggalbanum thy dalls ; 

With that rank odour from thy dwelling-place 
To drive the viper’s brood, and all the venom ’d‘ 
race. 

For often under dalls unmov’d they lie, J 
Obfcure in fhades and fihunning heav’n’s broad eye. 
And fnakes, familiar, to the hearth fucceed, 

Difclofe their eggs, and near the chimney breed. 
Whether to roofy houfes they repair,. 

Or fun themfelves abroad in open air. 

In all abodes of pedilential kind,. 

Tofneepand oxen,, and the painful hind: 

_ Take ,. 

! N O T E s. 

affirms they grow to a prodigious bignefs, and 
that a child was found in the belly of one of them- 
in the reign of Claudius: that they feed on cows milk,, 
whence they, have their name. The line a little 
below 

Cape faxa manu, cape robora pajlor, 
is exactly expreffive of hurry and eagernefs : there 
are no particles in it: fo in the fourth JEneid, 

Fertc citiflammas, date tela, impelUic flammas ,. 
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Take,, {hepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a flurdy ftroke ; 

Or with hard ftones, demolilh from a-fur 
His haughty crcft, the feat of all the war. 

Invade his hilling throat and winding fpires. 

Till flretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. 

He drags his tail, and for his head provides ; ~] 

And in fome fecret cranny (lowly glides ; . i 

But leaves expos’d to blows his back and batter’d ; 
fides. J 

In fair Calabria’s woods a fnake is bred, * 

With curling creft, and with advancing head ; 
Waving he rolls, and makes a- winding track ; 

His bellv fpotted; burnilh’d is his back ; 

Wliilc fprings are broken, while the fouthern air 
And dropping heav’ns the moiften’d earth repair. 
He lives on {landing lakes, and trembling bogs ;. 

He (ills his maw with fi(h, or with loquacious 
frogs. 

But when, fn muddy pools, the water finks, 

And the chapt earth is furrow’d o’er with chinks; 
He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground : 

And hilling, rolls his glaring eyes around. 

With thirlt inflam’d, impatient of the heats, 

He rages in the fields, and wide deftru&ion threats. 
Oh let not deep my doling eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret (hade ; 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has cad his (lough ufide, 

And in his fummer liv’ry rolls along : < 

Ercdi, and brandilhing his forky tongue, + r 

Leaving his n.cll, and iiis impeded young ; J 

And thoughtlefs of his eggs, forgets to rear 
'Die hopes of poifon for the loll owing year. 

The caufes and the figns (ha 1 .' next be told 
Of ev’ry (icknefs that in lefts the ibid. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will flick, 

Wlien the raw rain has pierc’d them to the 
quick ; 

Or fearching frofts have eaten thro’ the (kin. 

Or burning"ificles are lodg’d within ; 

N O T E S. 

* The poet-here fpeaks of another ferpent called 
eberfydrus, from it’s living both in water, and on 
earth. 

+ Micare in it’s true and natural fignincatton 
relates to any quick motion.. So_ I'/rgil, _micat 
cmribus; and Cicero, digi/is micare ; ot that old game 
Co common in Italy of darting out their fingers, 
and gueiling at the number ot thofe darted out each 
time, lo often mentioned by-others of the lioman 
writers. 

^ Columella remarks, that a flieep, as foon as it is 

No. 17. 


Or when the fleece is (liorn, if fweat remains^ 
Unvraih’d, and fokes into their empty veins': 

When their defencelefs limbs the bramhles tear ; ' 
Short of their wool, and naked from .-the fheer. 

Good flupherds after (hcering drench their - ) 

. _ iheep, I 

And tbe-r flocks father (forc’d from high to leap) r 
S mis down the ltream, and plunges in the I 

d'.ep. J ■ 

They oint their naked limbs with mother’d oil. 

Or from tlic-P.-iints where living fulphurs boil. 

They :-.ix a nted'cine to foment their limbs. 

With feutn that on the molten filver fwims. 

Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to thefe, 

Befidi .'tile waxen labour of the bees ; ^ 

And hellebore, and fquills deep-rooted in the ( 
fcas. j • 

Receipts abound, but fearching.all thy (lore, . 

The belt is (“ill at hand, to lance the fore, 

And cut the head, for till the core be found, . 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground ; 

While making fruitlefs moan, the fhepherd - ) 
(lands, • [ 

And when the lancing knife requires his hands, V • 
Vain help, with idle pray’rs, from heav’n de- I 
mands. J ’ 

Deep in their bones when fevers fix their feat. 

And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat; 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 

I-, underneath the foot to breath a vein. 

This remedy the Scythian Ihcphcrds found ; 

Th’ inhabitants of '/bracin 's hilly ground, 

The Gcfriis life it, when for drink and food § 

They mix their curdled milk with horfes blood. 

But when thou feed a fingie (heep remain 
In (hades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain ; 

Or liftlefly to crop the tender grafs, 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace. 

Revenge the crime, and take the traitor’s’head, 
i Ere in the faultlcfs (lock the dire contagion (pread. 

I On 


| * NOT it S. 

I (beared, fbould be anointed with a mixture of the 
jj juice of lupines, the lees of old wine, and the 
I dregs of oil, in equal quantities ; and be wafhed 
j four days afterwards in the fea, or in rain water 

I ' faired; and quotes the authority of Celfns , who af¬ 
firms that a (beep treated after this manner, will be 
free from the fcab a whole year, ail'd that tIre wool 
will be the Softer, and the longer for it. 

§ Several northern nations at this time drink 
mare’s milk mixed mith blood. Pliny fays, they 
mixed millet with it. 

4- A. 
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On winter feas wc fewer (forms behold. 

Than foul difeafes that infedf the fold: 

Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey, ~j 

But oft'ner bring the nation to decay,- l 

And fvveep the prelent Hock and' future hope | 
away. J 

A dire example of this truth appears; * 

When, after fuel) a length of rolling years. 

We. fee the naked .'Ups, and thin remains *1 

Of fcatter’d cotts, and yet unpeopled plains ; ^ ( 

Once fill’d with grazing Hocks, the lliephcrd’s , 
happy reigns. J 

Flere from the vicious air, and fickly fkies, 

A-plague did on-the dumb creation rife ; + 

During til’ autumnal heats th’ infection grew. 
Tame cattle and the beafls of nature Hew. 

Pois’ning the (landing lakes, and pools impure ; 

Nor was the foodful grafs in fields feettre. 

Strange death ! For when the thirfty fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were lhrunk ; 
When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even 
then 

A wat’rilh humour fwcll’d and ooz’d again ; 
Converting into bane the kindly juice. 

Ordain’d by nature for a better ufe. 

The vidtim ox, that was for altars prefs’d. 

Trim’ll with white ribbons, and with garlands 
drefs’d, 

Sunk of himfelf, without the Gods command ; 
Preventing the (love facriiicer’s hand ; 

Or, by the holy butcher, if he fell, 

Th’ infpedlcd entrails could no fates forctel: 

Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arife ; 

But clouds of fmould’ring fmoke forbad the facri- 
fice. 

Scarcely the knife was redden’d with his gore. 

Or the black poif'on ffain’d the fundy floor. 

NOTES. 

* The fenfe is, if any one knows what fort of 
places thefe were, when they were full of cattle, he 
may now fee them empty, though it is a long time 
fince the pefliknee. 

+ We now enter upon the celebrated deferip- 
tion of the plague. Virgil puts forth all his 
ffrength to endeavour to excel Lucretius ’s fixth book 
on the plague at Athens. Many hints in this def- 
eription are borroued from ‘Thucydides his famous 
account of the plague at Athens. 

J The poet nobly acquits himfelf on a fubjedf, 
-{;> exceeding difficult to be clifcribed. 

§ How cxquifitcly beautiful is the paufe in this 
jverie at the word genii:us! it trijlis orator^ by the 


The thriven calves in meads their food forfakc, 

And render their fvveet fouls before the plenteous 
rack. 

The fawning dog-runs mad, the wealing Twine 
With coughs is clioak’d, and labours from the 
chine : 

The viCor horfe, forgetful of his food, j; 

The palm renounces and abhors the (food : 

I-Ie paws the ground, and on his hanging cars t 
A doubtful fv/eat in clammy drops appears ; t 

Parch’d is his hide, and rugged are his hairs. J 

Such arc the fymptoms of the young difeafe ; 

But in time’s proccfs when, his pains increafe, 

He rolls his mournful eyes, he deeply groans 
With patient fobbing .and with manly moans. 

He heaves for breath, which from his lungs fijp- 
plv’d, ’ 

Ami fetch'd from far, difiends his 1 .Wring fide. 

To his lough palate, his dry tongue iiicceeds, 

And roapy gore lie from his nofirils bleeds. 

A drench of wine has with fuccefs been us'd. 

And thro’ a horn the genVous juice infus’d ; 

Which timely taken op’d his doling jaws ; 

But, if too late, the patient’s death did caufe. 

For the too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought. 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. 

Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 
In his own flelh, and feeds approaching death. 

Ye Gods, to better (ate good men difpofe, 

And turn that impious error on our foes! 

The fleer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plow) 

Falls down and dies, and dying (pews a flood § 

Of foamy madnefs, mix'd with clotted blood. 

The clown, who, curling providence, repines, 

Flis mournful fellow from the team disjoins : 

With 

N O T E S. ~ 

very melancholy flow of the words places the ac¬ 
tion of the ploughman full in our light : the next 
line proceeds as flow as poflible, confiding of all 
fpondees, 

Mcercntcm ahjungem fraterna mortejuvcncum. 

The orcumftance of the brother heifer grieving 
is moft tenderly imagined. Aon umbra: alto ruin 
nemorum is an imitation of Lucretius , where the 
dam is lamenting he." calf that was facrificcd. 

A r cc tencree Jaliccs, atquc berbec rore vigenles, 
Fluminaque ulla queunt fu minis labentia rip is 
Obledtarc animum, fubitcunque averts re cur am. 

L. a. 

It was uppn reading thefe exquifitc lines, that Seaii- 
3 £* r 






With many a groan forfakcs his fruitlefs care, 

And in th’ unfiiulh’d furrow leaves the fhare. 

The pining fleer no (hades of lofty woods, 

Nor flow’ry meads can eafe ; nor chryftal floods 
Roll’d from, the rock : his flabby flanks decrcafe ; 
His eyes are fettled in a ftupid peace. 

His bulk too weighty for Iris thighs is grown. 

And his unwieldly neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his wcli-deferving toil 
To turn the glebe or fmocth the rugged foil ? 

And yet he never flipp’d in folemn Ihitc, 

Nor undigested feafls did urge his fate ; 

Nor day to night iuxurioufly did join. 

Nor 1 'urfeited on rich Campanian wine. 

Simple his bev’rage, homely was his food; 

The v/holcfome herbage and the running flood ; 

No dreadful dreams awak’d him with afFright, 

His pains by day fecur’d his reft by night. 

’Twas tlien that buffaloes, ill pair’d, were fecn 
To draw the car of Jove 's imperial queen. 

For want of oxen ; and the lab’ring (wain "] 

Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain ; [■ 

And cover’d with his hand the (hallow- feed again. J 
He yokes himfeif, and up the hilly height. 

With his own ihouk'.ers draws the waggon’s weight. 
The nightly wolf, that round the inclofure 
prowl'd* 

To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold ; 
Tam’d with a (harper pain, the fearful doe "j 

And flying flag, amidft the gre) hounds go ; 5 

And round the dwellings roam, of man, their fier- C 
cer foe. J 

The fcaly nations of the fea profound. 

Like flop wreck’d carcafes arc driv’n aground; + 
And mighty Phectr, never feen before 
In (hallow dreams, arc ftranded on the fhore. 

N o r it s. 

ger declared, he had rather have been the author of 
them, than to have been the firft favourite of 
Crccjus or Cyrus. 

* Obfervc thefe circumftances of the wolves 
prowling no more, becaufe acriir ilium earn domat, 
and the deer wandering near the dwellings of men. 

, + Virgil , it is obferved, exprefsly contradicts 
Ariflotlc, who afTerls, that peflilcntial difeafes never 
affect fillies. 

J We know- not a ftronger image in any poet 
whatever, than this of the ferpants dying with their 
feales eredt and fliilened. The poet brings into his 
lubjedt the inhabitants of every element, making as 
it were aill nature affedted with this dreadful plague. 

§ Chiron and Mclr.mpus are mentioned in the ori¬ 
ginal, but the poet docs not mean that the plague 


j "I he viper dead within her hole is found ; 

Hefencelefs was the (belter of the ground. 

I The water-fnake, whom fifli and paddocks fed, j: 
i With flaring feales lies poifon’d in his bed. 

1 o birds their native heav’ns contagious prove, 
From clouds they fall, and leave their fouls above, 
Rcfidc-s, to change their paflure ’tis in vain. 

Or truft to pliyfic ; phyfic is their bane. 

The learned leaches in defpair depart. 

And fliake their heads, delponding of their art. S, 
Piftphoue, let loofe from under ground, jj 
Majeflically pale, now' treads the^round; 

Before her drives difeafes and affright, a 

And ev’ry moment rifes to the fight, j.. 

Adjuring to the fkics, incroaching on the light. J 
j The rivers and their banks, and hills around. 

With lowings and with dying blears refound. 

At length Ihe ftrikes an univerfal blow. 

To death at once whole herds of cattle go : 

I Sheep, oxen, horfes, fall ; and, heap’d on high. 

The diff’ring fpc-cies in confufion lie. 

Till warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found. 

To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground. 

For, ufclefs to the currier were their hides ; 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides- 
Be freed from filth ; nor could Vulcanian flame 
The flench abolifh, or the favour tame. 

Nor fafely could they (hear their fleecy (lore ; 

(Made drunk with pois’nous juice and (lift’with gore', 
Or touch the web; but if the veft they wear, 

I Red bliflors rifing on their paps appear. 

And (laming carbuncles, and noifome fw’eat. 

And clammy dews that loathfome lice beget: 

Till the How creeping evil eats his way, 

Conlumes the parching limbs, and makes the life 
his prey. 

notes. " — ~ 

happened in their days, but that the very heft 
phylicians acknowledged their (kill ufclefs in this 
cafe. Particulars are named for generals. L"cre~ 
lius (peaks perfonally of tile art of phyfic, which has 
a fine effect, 

—-— AduJJabat tacito Aledicir.a timore. 

|| The figure of 1 'ijiphone driving before ficr a 
train of difeafes and fear, is nobly conceived. It. 
puts one in mind of that exalted image in Habakuk, 
where the prophet (peaking of Jehovah is his wrath, 
fays, “ Before him w-ent the petlilenoe.” The cir- 
cumflance of the fury Tijiphone 's growing every day 
larger and larger, is truly admirable, as it fo juflly 
alludes to the daily increafe of the pcflilence. This 
is the beauty of an allegory, to have it fupported by 
truth. 


The 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the GEORGICS. 


as m &g i£ 


ARGUMENT. 

\ irgil has taken care to raife the fuhjecf of the Georgic: in thefirjl he has only dead matter on which fo work. Ik 
the fee'ud he jit ft Jieps on the world of ifc, and deferibes that degree of it which is to be found in vegetables. 
the third he advances to animals. And in the lajl fingles out the bee, which may be reckoned the moftfagaciom of 
them, fir hisfabject. 

In this Georgic he Jbe-ws us what Jlat ion is mofl proper for the bees, and when they begin to gather honey ; how rO 
call them home when they f warm; and howto part them when they are engaged in battle. From hence he taLs 
occafion to difeover their different kind; and, after an excurfion, relates their prudent and politic adminif ration of 
affairs, and the feveral difeafes that often rage in their hives, with the proper fymptoms and remedies of each 
tiifeaje. In the Inf place, he lays down a method of repairing their kind, JuppoJing their whole breed loft, and 
gives at large the hijlory of it's invention. 


r a 'HE gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues, 
JL Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. * 

Maecenas, read this other part, that lings j 

Embattled fquadrons and advent’rous kings ; 

A mighty pomp,, tho’ made of little things. J 

Their arms, their arts, their manners, I difclofe. 
And how they war, and whence the people rofe: 
Slight is the fubjeff, but the praife not Imall, 

If heav’n aflifit, and Phoebus hear my call. 

Firrt, for thy bees a quiet fiation find, 

And lodge them under covert of the wind : 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their ev’ning hive. 

Far from the cows and goats infulting crew. 

That trample down the flow’rs' and brufli ths 
dew; 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. + 

The titmoufeand the pecker’s hungry brood, 

And Prognc, with her bofom ftain’d in blood: 

Thefe rob the trading citizens, and bear ~| 

The trembling captives thro’ the liquid air, t 

And for their callow young a cruel feafl prepare. J 
But near a living dream their manfion place, 

Edg’d round with mofs and tufts of matted grafs; 

And 

N O T E S. 

The poet calls honey aerial and heavenly, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the old philofophers, who 
believed that it was derived from the dew of heaven. 
This heavenly dew they thought was received by 
the flowers, ar.d thence gathered by the bees. Every 
reader of talle perceives how Virgil exalts and dig¬ 
nifies tliefe wonderfill infects, by aferibing to them 
through this whole book, the manners, palfions, and 
actions of men. We have before faid, that the cha- 
ra&eriftic of this book is elegance, and of the former. 

i NOTES, 

fublimity. Virgil has borrowed moft of his obfer- 
vations upon bees from Varro, and Arifotle ’s treatife 
of animals. Modern philofophy has cleared up 
many miftakes which thefe ancients fell into, with 
regard to bees and other animals. 

f Apiafer, or Eee-eatcr, isfhapedlike a king-fifher. 
It is about the fize of a black-bird. Progne the 
daughter of Pandion was turned into a' fwallow, 
which has the feathers of it’s bread dained with 
red. 
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And plant (the winds impetuous rage to flop) 

Wild olive-trees, or palms, before the bufy (hop. * 
That when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the vent’rous colony to fwarm. 

When firft their way thro’ yielding air they wing, 
New to the pleafures of their native fpring ; 

The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw foldiers from the fcalding heat; 

And neighb’ring trees, with friendly (hade invite 
The troops, unus’d to long laborious flight. 

Then o’er the running ftream, or handing lake, 

A paflage for thy weary people make, 

With oher floats the Handing water ftrow : + 

Of mally hones make bridges, if it flow: 

That balking in the fun thy bees may lie. 

And refting there, their flaggy pinions dry: 

When late returning home, the laden hoft 
By raging winds is wreck’d upon the coah. 

Wild thyme and fav’ry fet around their cell; i 
Sweet to the tafte, and fragrant to the fmell; 

Sets rows of rofemary with flow’ring hem, 

And let thy purple vi’lets drink the hream. 

Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twilled ofiers, or with barks of trees; 

Make but a narrow mouth: for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold; 

So ’tis again diflolv’d by fummer’s heat, 

Amd the fweet labours both extremes defeat. 

And therefore, not in vain, th’ induftrious kind 
With dawby-wax and flow’rs the chink have 
lin’d. 

And with their (lores of gather’d glue contrive. 

To Hop the vents and crannies of their hive. 

Not bird-lime, or Mean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. 

NOTES. 

* Dr. Martyn obferves, that the palm-tree is of 
feveral forts; but believes the fpecies cultivated in 
Italy (and confequently that meant in this place) to 
be the date-tree. 

+ Varro would have this to be a fmall ftream near 
the apiary not above two or three fingers deep, with 
feveral (hells or fmall ftones (landing a little above 
the furface of the water, that the bees may drink. 

^ The thymbra of the ancients is generally 
thought to be fome fpecies of fatureia, or favoury. 
Serpyllum is wild thyme. Cafita is not rofemary, 
as fome have fuppofed. 

§ This muft found very odd to modern readers. 
The Romans were wont to burn crabs to allies, and 
ufed them as a remedy for fealds and burns. 

fj The poet proceeds to fpeak of the fwarming of 
bees, and points out the method of making them 
fettle. 

No. 17. 


Nor bees are lodg’d in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own, beneath the ground ; 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 

And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees. 

But plaifter thou the chinky hives with clay. 

And leafy branches o’er their lodging lay ; 

Nor place them where too deep a water flows. 

Or where the yew, their pois’nous neighbour 
grows,; 

Nor roaft red crabs t’ offend the nicenefs of their 
nofe. § 

Nor near the (learning ftench of muddy ground: 
Nor hollow rocks that render back the found. 

And doubled images of vice rebound. 

For what remains, when golden funs appear, fl 
And under earth have driv’n the winter year : 

The winged nation wanders thro’ the (kies. 

And o’er the plains and (hady foreft flies: 

Then (looping on the meads and leafy bow’rs. 

They (kim the floods, and lip the purple fiow’rs. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy. 

Their young fucceflion all their cares employ : 
They breed, they brood, inftruft, and educate. 

And make provilion for the future (late : 

They work their waxen lodgings in their hives. 
And labour honey to fuftain their lives. 

But when thou feed a fwarming cloud arife. 

That fweeps aloft, and darkens all the (kies ; 

The motions of their hafty flight attend. 

And know to floods, or woods, their airy march they 
bend. 


1 

J 

} 


Then melfoil beat, and honey-fuckles pound. 
With thefe alluring favours llrew the ground, 
Andmix with-tinkling brafs the cymbal’s droning 
found. ** 


1 

omng ( 
Straight 


N o X E s. 


^ The firft plant feems to be a contraction of 
meliffopbillen ; and the defeription of it agrees very 
well with the meliJJ'a or baum, a common herb in 
the Englijh gardens. Ccrinthe (which fignifies a 
honey-comb) is the cerinthe Jlavo fore (ifperi or, or 
yellow flowered honey-wort. The ftalks are about 
the thicknefs of one’s finger, round, fmopth, whitilh, 
and divided into feveral branches. The leaves em¬ 
brace the ftalks and branches with their bafes, and 
diminifh gradually to a point. They are of a bluilh 
colour marked with white fpots, fet on both (ides 
with prickles, and nearly indented. ' 

** This cuftom is Hill ufed. Arijlotle mentions it 
likewiTe, and queftions whether they hear or not, 
and whether it be delight or fear that caufes the bees 
to be quieted with fuch noifes. 
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Straight to their ancient cells, recall’d from air, 
'Hu- reconcil’d delerters will repair. 

But if imeiline broils alarm the hive, 

(For two pretenders oft for empire drive) 

The vulgar in tlitided factions jar. 

And murin'ring founds proclaim tl'.e civil '.var. 
Inflam'd with ire, and trembling with difdain. 
Scarce can their limbs their mighty fujils contain, 
With (bouts, the coward’s courage they excite. 

And martial clangors call ’em out to fight : w 
With hoarfe alarm.-, the hollow camp rebounds. 
That imitates the trumpet’s angry, founds : 

Then to their common dandartl they repair ; 

The nimble horfe-men fcour the Felds of air. 

In form of battle drawn, they illue forth. 

And iv'ry knight is proud to prtwe his worth. 
Prefs’d for their country’s honour, and their king’s, - ! 
Oil their (harp beaks they whet their pointed 1 
flings : p 

And exercil'e their arms, and tremble with their 
wings. 

Full in the midll the haughty monarchs ride, i 
The trudy guards come up, and dole the lide; t 
With (bouts the daring foe to battle is defy’el. J 
Thus in the feal'on of unclouded fpring, 

To war they follow their undaunted king; 

Croud thro' their gates, and in the fields of light, 
The (hocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight; 
Headlong they fall from high, and wounded wound. 
And' heaps of flaughter’d foldiers bite the ground. 
Hard haildones lie not thicker on the plain ; 

Nor fliaken oaks fuch (Iiow’rs of acorns rain. 

With gorgeous wings, themarks of fov’reign-fway, 
The two contending princes make their way ; 
Intrepid thro’ the midll of danger go ; 

Their friends encourage, and amaze the foe. 

With mighty fouls in narrow bodies preft, 

They challenge, and encounter bread to bread; 

So fix’d on. fame, unknowing how to fly. 

And obflinatply bent to win or die; 

That long the doubtful combat they maintain. 

Till.one prevails, (for one can only reign.) 

Yet all thofe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 1 
A caft of fcatter’d dud will foon allay, j- 

And undecided leave the fortune of the day. J 

When both the chiefs are (iind’red from the fight. 
Then to the lawful king reflore his right. 


And let the wadeful prodigal be (lain, 

That he who beftdeferves, alone may reign. ' . 
With eafe didinguilh’d in the regal race ; 

One monarch wears an honed open face: 

Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold. 

His royal.body (bines with (pecks of gold. 

And ruddy feales ; for empire he defign’d. 

Is better born, and of a nobler kind. 

That other looks like nature in difgracc, "l 

Gaunt are his (ides, and fiillen is his face; 

And like their grilly prince appears his gloomy f 
race: J 

Grim, ghadly, rugged, like a thirdy train -v 

That long have travel I'd thro’ a defc.rt plain, / 
And lpit from their dry chaps the gather’d dud C 
again. + J 

The better brood, unlike the badard crew, 

Are mark’d with royal ftreaks of Alining hue; 
j Glitt’ring and ardent; tho’ in body lefs ; 

■ From thefe at pointed feafons hope to prefs 
Huge heavy honeycombs., of golden juice. 

Not only fweet, but pure, and fit for ufe : 

T’ allay the Arength and hardnefs of the wine. 

And with old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 

But when the fwarms are eager of their play. 

And loath their empty hives, and idly dray, 

Reflrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care to bring the truants back. 

The talk is eafy, but to’clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings: 

At their command the people fwarm away ; 

Confine the tyrant, and the llaves will day. 

Sweet gardens, full of faffron flotv’rs, invite 
The wand’ring gluttons, and retard their flight. 
Befidcs the God obfeene, who frights awav, 

With his lath fword, the thieves and birds of 
prey. 

With his own hand, the guardian of the bees. 

For.dips of pines, may fearch the mountain trees; 
And with wild thyme and fav’ry, plant the plain. 
Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain ; 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around. 

And with refrelhing waters drench the ground. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end, -> 

Strike fail, and had’ning to the harbour tend, l 
My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. £ J 


n o t e s. 

* This battle is deferibed with as much fpirit and 
flrength, and the fury of the combatants is painted 
jn terms as:bold and majedic, as if it were an en¬ 
gagement between the greated heroes. One can¬ 
not but obferve how Virgil exalts his bees by 
giving them all the warlike apparatus of a Roman 
army. 6 


N O T E S. 

+ It is obfervable that this is the only low, or 
droll image, that Virgil hath admitted into the Geor¬ 
gies ; fo careful was he of keeping up a dignity and' 
majedy throughout his poem.' 

$ Thefe exquifite lines make us wifh the poet' 
had enlarged upon the fubject of gardening. We 
have no p~ocm on it but an infipid one of F. Rapin 

written* 
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To (each (he vegetable arts, to fmg 
The p.r/’an roles, and their double fpring.* 
plow fucc’ry drinks the running dreams, and how 
Given beds ofparlly near the r.ver grow ; 

H/uv cttcumbcrs.aiong the dtrface creep. 

With crooked bodies, and with bellies deep. 

The late uarciflits, and the winding trail 
Of be.irs-foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale. 

For whete with ilately tow’rs Tarentum Hands, + 
And deep Gairjtts Cokes die yellow hinds, 

I chanc’d an old Corvcian Twain to know, 1 

Lord of iew acres, and thole barren too ; r 

Unlit for /help or vines, and more unfit to Cow: J 
Yet lab’ring.well his little fpot of ground. 

Some fcatt’ring pot-herbs here and there lie found: 
Which cultivated v i:h his daily care. 

And bruis’d \-.-itls vervain, were his frugal fare. 
Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, q: 
With wholefotne poppy-flovv’rs to mend his homely 
board : 

For late returning home he fupp’d at eafe, 1 

And wifely deem'd the wealth of monarchs lefs ; t 
The little of his own, becaufe his own did f 
pleafe. J 

To quit his care, he gather'd fird of all 
In fpring the roll-s, apples in the fall : 

And when cold winter i'plit the rocks in twain. 

And ice the running rivers did redrain; 

He llrip’d the bears-i'uot of it’s leafy growth. 

And, calling weftern winds, accus’d the fpring of 
lloth ; 


He therefore fird among the fwains was found, 

I o reap the produdl of his labour’d ground. 

And fqueeze the combs with golden liquor 
crown’d. 

Mis limes were firfl in flovv’rs ; his loftv pines § 
With friendly fiiade, fee tir’d his li-ndcr vines, 
hor ev’ry bloom his trees in fnrin-i afford, 

An autumn apjde was by tale redo- - ’.:. 

He knew to rank his elms it rv.- ; rv.vs, p 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree to dh'pnfe; l 

And tame to plumbs, the fhurneb of the Ones.. J 
With fpreading planes he tv a.tea cool rt treat, i| 

To (hade good feilov..- front l:.c fittnmer’.s heat. 
But flraiten’d in my i'pa 'e, l mud forfake 
This task, for others afterwards to take. «j[ 

Defcrtbe we next the nature of the bees,. 
Bellow’d by 'Jove for fecret Cervices : ** 

When by the tinkling found of timbrels led,. 

The king of heav’n in Cretan caves they fed. 

Of all the race of animals, alone 

The bees have common cities of their own. 

And common. Ions, beneath one law they live. 

And with one common flock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a fev’ral Hall, 

All is the dale's, the date provides for all. ' 

Mindful of common cold, they (hare the pain : 

And hoard, for winter’s life, the fummer’;> 


Some o’er the public magazines prefkle,. 
And fome arc font new forage to provide 


Thefe 


NOTES. 

written in pure Latin indeed, but with no poetical 
fpirit, and indeed we think not comparable to an 
old fragment of Columella on this fubjeCt. Con- 


whatfoever. Efpecially as this art hath been lately 
fo much improved by men ot lalte and judgment. 

* We learn from Servius, that J Petftntm is a town 
In Calabria ,,where the rofes blow twice a year. 

+ Who that reads this, fays Dr. Trapp, defpifes 
not the wealth, and pities not the perions of all the 
great ones upon earth 1 

i The original i«, aibaque circunt alia. Though 
the white lily be the molt common lpecies of that 
flower among us, yet it was the mod celebrated, and 
bed kno'/.n among the ancients. Thus Virgil does 
not produce the epithet alba in this place, without 
reafon. In other paifages our poet has taken care 


NOTES.. 

to infift on the whitenefs of the lily; as in 
lib. 12. 

- Mixta rubent ubi lilia nuilta 

Aiba rofa. - 

And JEn. 6. 

- Candida circum 

Lilia fanduntur. -- 

§ Columella obXcrves that limes are hurtful to- 
bees, but mentions the pine as agreeable to them. 

|| This relates to the Cerycians having the art of 
removing even large trees. 

<SJ Columella has endeavoured to fupply wliat Vir¬ 
gil 1ms here omitted concerning gardens, in a.-, 
poem on that fubjedt, which gives us room to.wilh: 
Virgil had wrote on this fubjedl,. 

The poet here infiriuates, that Jupitrr gave the- 
bees a degree of reafon, as a reward for their feeding; 
him, when an infant, with honey.while he was con¬ 
cealed in a cave from his father Saturn.. 
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Thefe drudge in fields abroad, and thofe at home i ! 
Lay deep foundations for the labour’d comb, / 

With dew, narcijfus leaves, and clammy gum. J 
To pitch the waxen flooring fome contrive. 

Some nurfe the future nation of the hive: 

Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout. 
The reft, in cells apart, the liquid netftar (hut. 

All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

With envy ftung, they view each other's deeds. 

With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 

As when the Cyclops, at th’ Almighty nod, 

New thunder haften for their angry God : * 

Subdu’d in fire the ftubborn metal lies. 

One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies; 

And draws, and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench thehiffing mafs prepare : 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 1 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : J- 

With labour’d anvils JEtna groans below. _ J 
Strongly they ftrike, huge flakes of flames expire. 
With tongs they turn the fteel, and vex it in the 
fire. 

If little things with great we may compare. 

Such are the bees, and fuch their bufy care : 

Studious of honey, each in his degree. 

The youthful fwain, the grave experienc d bee : 

That in the field ; this in affairs of ftate, 

Employ’d at home, abides within"the gate : 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall. 

To prop the ruins, left the fabric fall: 

notes. 

* Mr. Pope makes the following obfervation on 
this paffage. The ufe of the grand flyle on little 
fubjetfs, is not only ludicrous, but a fort of tranfgref- 
iion again ft the rules of proportion and mechanics : 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 
a juft obfervation, that the low adiions of life can¬ 
not be put into a figurative ftyle without being ri¬ 
diculous, but things natural can. Metaphors raife 
the latter into dignity, as we fee in the Georgns ; 
but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lutnn. 

I think this may be very well accounted for ; laugh¬ 
ter implies cenfure; inanimate and irrational beings 
are not objects of cenfure; therefore thefe maybe 
elevated as much as you pleafe, and no ridicule iol- 
lows: but when rational .beings are reprefented 
above their real character, it becomes ridiculous in 

art, becaufe it is vicious in morality. The bees in 

Virgil, were they rational beings, would be ridicu¬ 
lous, by having their action reprefented on a level 
with creatures fo fuperior as men 5 fince it would . 


KS of VIRGIL. 

But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab’ring youth, and heavy laden home. 

Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies. 
The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs : 

He fpoils the faffron flowers, he fips the blues 
Of vi’lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 

Their toil is common, common is their fleep. 

They fliake their wings when morn begins to peep : 
Rufh thro’ the city gates without delay. 

Nor ends their work but with declining day : 

Then having fpent the laft remains of light. 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and toll ’em to their 
cells. 

When once in beds their weary limbs they fteep, 
No buzzing founds diflurb their golden fleep, 

’Tis facted filcnce all. Nor dare they ftray. 

When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day: 

But neai the city walls their wat’ring take, 

Nor forage far, but fliort excurfions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float. 

With Tandy ballaft Tailors trim the boat; 

So bees bear gravel ftoncs, whofe poifing weight 
Steers thro’ the whiffling winds their fteady flight. 

But what’s more ftrange, their modeft appetites, 
Averfe from Penns, fly the nuptial riteO;. 

No luff enervates their heroic mind. 

Nor wafles their ftrength on wanton woman-kind. 
But in their mouths refide their genial pow’rs. 

They gather children from the leaves and flow’rs.k 

_ Thus 

NOTES. 

imply folly or pride, which are the proper objedfs of 
ridicule. 

+ The modern philofophers are much better ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of infedls, than were Arif- 
totle or Theopkraflus, from whom Virgil borrowed 
largely in his account of bees. They afferr, that no 
animal (nay no plant) is produced without a con¬ 
currence of the two fexes, and that confcquerrtly 
equivocal generation is an idle and moft groundlefs 
opinion. \Vith regard to the generation of bees, 
we fha.ll prefent the reader with a large but enter¬ 
taining extradf from a French author lately publifh- 
ed,. The matter of the treatife is taken from the 
works of the learned Mr. Maraldi, and Mr. d: 
Reaumer, and is flung into a very fprightly dia¬ 
logue. It begins with a general view of the hive. 
The glafs hive reprefents a city of fixteen or eigh¬ 
teen thoufand inhabitants. This city is a monarchy, 
confiding of a queen, of grandees, foldiers, artizans, 
porters, houfes, ftreets, gates, magazines, and a moft 

ftridt 
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Thus make they kings to fill the regal feat, 
And thus their little citizens create. 

And waxen cities build, the palaces of date. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And link beneath the burdens which they bear. 


NOTES. 

ftri£t civil policy. The queen dwells in a palace in 
the inner part of the city ; fome of the cells (which 
run perpendicular from the top of the hive) are 
larger then the reft, and belong to thofe, who, after 
the queen, hold the firft rank in the commonwealth ; 
the others are inhabited by the common people. 
The cells are all public buildings, which belong to 
the fociety in common ; for among this people there 
is no 7 neum nor tuum. Some cells are dole maga¬ 
zines for a ftore of honey ; others for the daily 
nourilhment of the labouring bees ; others are def- 
tined to receive eggs, and to lodge the worm from 
which the young bee fprings. In the hive there is 
ufually but one queen, fix or eight hundred, or even 
a thoufand males called drones, and from fifteen to 
fixteen thoufand or upwards, of bees without fex, 
who carry on the whole policy and manufa&ure of 
the hive. The mother-bee, or the queen-mother, is 
the foul of the community, and but for her, every 
thing would languilh; when lhe is fecreted from 
the hive, the other bees lofe all care '"of pofterity, 
and make neither honey nor wax, fo that the city 
foon becomes defolate and empty.—The reft of the 
bees pay her the rnoft dutiful refpecl, and follow her 
wherever lhe goes, or is carried from home. Her 
fubjedts perform their feveral fundlions without any 
inftrudfions, and without giving her the leaft trou¬ 
ble. Her only bufinefs is to people the hive ; and 
this {he fulfils fo perfectly, as well to deferve the 
moft honourable of all political titles, that of Parent 
of her country. To merit the love of her fubjedls, - 
it is neceflary lhe (hould produce from ten to twelve 
thoufand children in the fpace of feven weeks, and 
one year with another, from thirty to forty thou¬ 
fand. She is eafily diftinguilhed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body, which is longer and 
flenderer. Her wings are Ihorter, in proportion to . 
her length : in the other bees, they cover the whole 
body ; in her, they terminate about half way, at the 
third ring of her trunk. She. has, like-the reft, a 
fting and bladder of poifon ; blit is with much more 
difficulty provoked to ufe them ; though when (he 
does, the wound is larger and much more painful. 
The drones, or the thoufand hufbands of this Angle 
queen, are found in the hive only from the begin- j 
ning of May to the end of July. Their number in- , 
•creates every day during that (pace of time, and is 
No. 17. 1 


Such rage of honey in their bofom beats. 

And fuch a zeal they have for flow’ry fweets. 

Thus thro’ the race of life they quickly run. 
Which in the fpace of fev’n fhort years is done; 

Tfa* 


NOTES. 

greateft when the queen is breeding; in a few days 
after which period they die a violent death. Their 
way ot living is very dillerent from die reft : for ex 
cepting the lingie moment when thev pay their dtitv 
'to the queen, they are quite idle, and enjoy a moll 
luxurious iare ; being fed only with the fincll honev, 
whereas the common bees live in a great meafure 
upon wax. Thefe go out early in the morning, 
and do not return nil they are' loaded with honey 
and wax, for the good of the focicry. The drones, 
on the contrary, do not go abroad till about eleven 
o’clock to take the air, and return pundtually before 
fix at night. They have no {lings, nor thofe long 
elaftic teeth with which the other bees work up the 
honey ; nor thofe kind of hollows, which ferve them 
for balkets to bring it home to the hive. The other 
bees, or the manufacturers (as we may call them) 
have an infinite number of ftrange particularities 
about them, of which we can only impart a few to 
the reader. Their head feems triangular, and the 
point of the triangle is formed by the meeting of 
two long elaftic teeth, which are concave on the in- 
fide. In the fecond and third pair of their legs, is 
a part called the brufh, of a fquarc figure, with it’s 
outward furface polifhed and fieek, and it’s inward 
hairy, like a common brufh. With thefe two in- 
ftruments they prepare their wax and honey. The 
materials of their wax lie in the form of duft, upon 
the amina of flowers. When the bee would gather 
this duft, fhe enters into the flower, and takes it up 
by means of her brufh, to which it eafily adheres. 
She comes out all covered with it, fometimes yel¬ 
low, fometimes red, or according to the native 
colour of the duft. If this dull be inclofed in the 
capfulce of Jl flower, fhe pierces the capfulce with 
her long moveable teeth, and then fhe gathers it. 
When it is quite loaded with duft, fhe rubs herfelf 
to colleCt it, and rolls it up in a little mafs. Some¬ 
times fhe performs this part of her bufinefs by the 
way; fometimes fhe flays till ihe comes to the hive. 
As foon as it is formed into a ball about die fize of 
a grain of pepper, fhe lodges it in her bafket, and 
returns home with a joy proportionable to die 
quantity fhe brings. The honey of the bees is 
found in the fame place with the wax. It is 
lodged in little refervoirs, placed at the bottom of 
the flower. 
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Thefe drudge in fields abroad, and thofe at home 1 
Lay deep foundations for the labour’d comb, ? 

With dew, narcijfus leaves, and clammy gum. J 
To pitch the waxen flooring fome contrive. 

Some nurfe the future nation of the hive: 

Sweet honey fome condcnfe, fome purge the grout. 
The reft, in cells apart, the liquid neftar (hut. 

All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

With envy ftung, they view each other's deeds. 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 

As when the Cyclops, at th’ Almighty nod, 

New thunder haften for their angry God : * 

Subdu’d in fire the ftubborn metal lies. 

One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies; 

And draws, and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench the hiding mafs prepare : 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, "| 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : j. 

With labour’d anvils JEtna groans below. _ J 
Strongly they ftrike, huge flakes of flames expire. 
With tongs they turn the fteel, and vex it in the 
fire. 

If little things with great we may compare. 

Such are the bees, and fuch their bufy care : 

Studious of honey, each in his degree. 

The youthful fwain, the grave experienc’d bee : 
That in the field ; this in affairs of ftate, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate; 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall. 

To prop the ruins, left the fabric fall: 


notes. 

* Mr. PoJ>e makes the following obfervation on 
this paflage. The life of the grand ftyle on little 
fubjefts, is not only ludicrous, but a fort of tranfgref- 
fion again ft the rules of proportion and mechanics : 
I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 
a juft obfervation, that the low aflions of life can¬ 
not be put into a figurative ftyle without being ri¬ 
diculous, but things natural can. Metaphors raife 
the latter into dignity, as we fee in the Georgies ; 
but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. 
I think this may be very well accounted for \ laugh¬ 
ter implies cenfure; inanimate and irrational beings 
are not objects of cenfure; therefore thefe may be 
elevated as much as you pleafe, and no ridicule fol¬ 
lows; but when rational beings are ^ reprefented 
above their real character, it becomes ridiculous in 
art, becaufe it is vicious in morality. The bees in 
Virgil, were they rational beings, would be ridicu¬ 
lous, by having their action reprefented on a level 
with creatures fo fuperior as men , fince it would 


But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab’ring youth, and heavy laden home. 

Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies. 
The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs : 

He fpoils the faffron flowers, he fips the blues 
Of vi’lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 

Their toil is common, common is their fleep. 

They {hake their wings when morn begins to peep : 
Ruin thro’ the city gates without delay. 

Nor ends their work but with declining day : 

Then having fpent the laft remains of light. 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Dilniifs the fleepy fwains, and toll ’em to their 
cells. 

When once in beds their weary limbs they fleep. 
No buzzing founds difturb their golden fleep, 

’Tis faeved filence all. Nor dare they flray. 

When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day: 

But neai the city walls their wat’ring take. 

Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float. 

With fancly ballad failors trim the boat; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whole poifing weight 
Steers thro’ the whittling winds their fteady flight. 

But what’s more ftrange, their modeft appetites, 
Averfe from Venus, fly the nuptial rite'i\ 

No luft enervates their heroic mind. 

Nor wafles their ftrength on wanton woman-kind. 
But in their mouths reiide their genial pow’rs. 

They gather children from the leaves and flow’rs.k 
_ Thus 

NOTES. 

imply folly or pride, which are the proper objefts of 
ridicule. 

+ The modern philofophers are much better ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of infefts, than were Arif- 
totle or Theopkrajius, from whom Virgil borrowed 
largely in his account of bees. They affert, that no 
animal (nay no plant) is produced without a con¬ 
currence of the two fexes, and that confequerrtly 
equivocal generation is an idle and mod groundlels 
opinion. vVith regard to the generation of bees, 
we fhall prefent the reader with a large but enter¬ 
taining extrafk from a French author lately publifh- 
ed.^ The matter of the treatife is taken from the 
works of the learned Mr. Maraldi, and Mr. de 
Reauirur, and is flung into a very fprightly dia¬ 
logue. It begins with a general view of the hive. 
The glafs hive reprefents a city of fixteen or eigh¬ 
teen thoufand inhabitants. This city is a monarchy, 
confiding of a queen, of grandees, foldiers, artizans, 
porters, houfes, ftreets, gates, magazines, and a molt 

drift; 




Thus make they kings to fill the regal feat, 1 

And thus their little citizens create, [• 

And waxen cities build, the palaces of (late. J 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And link beneath the burdens which they bear. 

NOTES. 

flriCt civil policy. The queen dwells in a palace in 
the inner part of the city ; fome of the cells (which 
run perpendicular from the top of the hive) are 
larger then the reft, and belong to thofe, who, after 
the queen, hold the firft rank in the commonwealth; 
the others are inhabited by the common people. 
The cells are all public buildings, which belong to 
the fociety in common ; for among this people there 
is no nieum nor tuum . Some cells are clofe maga¬ 
zines for a ftore of honey ; others for the daily 
nouriffiment of the labouring bees; others are def- 
tined to receive eggs, and to lodge the worm from 
which the young bee fprings. In the hive there is 
ufually but one queen, fix or eight hundred, or even 
a thoufand males called drones, and from fifteen to 
fixteen thoufand or upwards, of bees without fex, 
who carry on the whole policy and manufadure of 
the hive. The mother-bee, or the queen-mother, is 
the foul of the community, and but for her, every 
thing would languifh; when fhe is fecreted from 
the hive, the other bees lofe all care' of pofterity, 
and make neither honey nor wax, fo that the city 
foon becomes defolate and empty.—The reft of the 
bees pay her the moft dutiful refped, and follow her 
wherever fhe goes, or is carried from home. Her 
fubjeds perform their feveral fundions without any 
inftrudions, and without giving her the leaft trou¬ 
ble. Her only bufinefs is to people the hive ; and 
this fhe fulfils fo perfectly, as well to deferve the 
moft honourable of all political titles, that of Parent 
af her country. To merit the love of her fubjects, ■ 
it is neceflary fhe fhould produce from ten to twelve 
thoufand children in the fpace of feven weeks, and 
one year with another, from thirty to forty thou¬ 
fand. She is eafily diftinguilhed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body, which is longer and 
flenderer. Her wings are ftiorter, in proportion to . 
her length : in the other bees, they cover the whole 
body; in her, they terminate about half way, at the 
third ring of-her trunk. She has, like-the reft, a 
ffing and bladder of poifon ; but is with much more 1 
difficulty provoked to ufe them ; though when Ihe 
does, the wound is larger and much more painful. 
The drones, or the thoufand hufbands of this Angle 
queen, are found in the hive only from the begin- ; 
ning of May to the end of July. Their number in- , 
-creafes every day during that (pace of time, and is 
No. 17. 


Such rage of honey in their bofom beats. 

And fuch a zeal they have for flow’ry fweets. 

Thus thro’ the race of life they quickly run. 
Which in the fpacc of fev’n fliort years is done; 

Th’ 

NOTES. 

greateft when the queen is breeding; in a few days 
after which period they die a violent death. Their 
way of living is very different from the reft : for ex 
cepiing the [ingle moment when thev pay their duty 
'to the queen, they arc quite idle, and enjoy a moll 
luxurious litre ; being fed only with the fiiieil honey, 
whereas the common bees live in a great meafure 
upon wax. Thele go out early in the morning, 
and do not return rill they are loaded with honev 
and wax, for the good of the focicty. The drones, 
on the contrary, do not go abroad till about eleven 
o’clock to take the air, and return punctually before 
fix at night. They have no flings, nor thofe long 
elallic teeth with which the other bees work up the 
honey ; nor thofe kind of hollows, which ferve them 
for balkets to bring it home to the hive. The other 
bees, or the manufacturers (as we may call them) 
have an infinite number of ftrange particularities 
about them, of which we can only impart a few to 
the reader. Their head feems triangular, and the 
point of the triangle is formed by the meeting of 
two long elallic teeth, which are concave on the in- 
fide. In the fecond and third pair of their legs, is 
a part called the brulh, of a fquare figure, with it’s 
outward furface polilhed and fleek, and it’s inward 
hairy, like a common brufh. With thefe two in- 
ftruments they prepare their wax and honey. The 
materials of their wax lie in the form of dull, upon 
the amina of flowers. When the bee would gather 
this dull, fhe enters into the flower, and takes it up 
by means of her brulh, to which it eafily adheres. 
She comes out all covered with it, fometimes yel¬ 
low, fometimes red, or according to the native 
colour of the dull. If this dull be inclofed in the 
capfulce of £ flower, fhe pierces the capfuhe with 
her long moveable teeth, and then fhe gathers it. 
When it is quite loaded with dull, fhe rubs herfelf 
to colled it, and rolls it up in a little mafs. Some¬ 
times fhe performs this part of her bufinefs by the 
way; fometimes fhe ftays till Ihe comes to the hive. 
As foon as it is formed into a ball about the fize of 
a grain of pepper, fhe lodges it in her balket, and 
returns home with a joy proportionable to the 
quantity fhe brings. The honey of the bees is 
found in the fame place with the wax. It is 
lodged in little refervoirs, placed at the bottom of 
the flower. 
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Th’ immortal line in fure fuccefiion reigns, 1 

The fortune of the family remains : _ r 

And grandfires g'randfons the long lift contains. J 
Befides, not Egypt, India, Media more 
With fervile awe their idol king adore: 

While he furvives, in concord and content 1 

The commons live, by no divisions rent, L 

But the great monarch’s death dillolves the go- j 
vernment. _ ' J 

All goes to ruin, they thcmfelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. 

The king prefides, his liibjccls toil ftirveys. 

The fervile rout their careful Ctrfar praife : 

Him they extol, they worihip him alone. 

They crowd his levees, and fupport his throne: 
They raife him c-r. their fhoulders with a fliout, . 
And when their tov’reign’s quarrel calls cm out. 
His foes to rnoital combat they defy. 

And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induc’d by fuch examples, fome have taught 
That bees have portions of ethx-rial thought: 
F.ndu’d with particles of heav’nly fires, 

For God the whole created mafs infpires: 

Thro’ -heav’n, and earth, and ocean’s depth he 
throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beafts, and 
fowls 

With breath are quicken’d, and attraCl their fouls. 
Hence take the forms his prefcience did ordain. 

And into him at length refolve again. 

No room is left for death, they mount the fky. 

And to their own congenial planets fly. 

Now when thou haft decreed to feize their 
ftores. 

And by prerogative to break their doors : 

With fprinkled water firft the city choke. 

And then purfue the citizens with fmoke. 

Two honey harvefts fall in ev’ry year,- 
Firft, when the pleafing Pleiades appear,* 

And fpringing upwards fpurn the briny feas. 

Again, when their affrighted quire furveys 


~™ " notes. 

* Virgil, in fpeaking of the rifing of the Pleiades, 
fpeaks of them in the Angular number, and that per- 
fonally- 

Taygcte ftmul os tet ris ojlendit botiejlum 
Pleias - 

It is probable, that on the ancient globes this was a 
diftindl conftellation from Taurus, and reprefented 
by one of the Afters only, that named by Virgil, 
drains and Erajlothenes both fpeak of it as diftinCl 
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The wat’ry Scorpion mend his pace behind, 

With a black train of dorms, and winter wind, ( 
They plunge into the deep, and fafe protection jr 
And. j 

Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful-race. 

When once provok’d, aflault th’ aggrellbr’s face : 
And thro’ the purple veins a pafTage find. 

There fix their flings, and leave their fouls be¬ 
hind. + 

But if a pinching winter thou forefee, J 
And would’ft preferve thy famifh’d family; 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate. 

And break the waxen walls to fave the ftafe. 

For lurking lizards often lodge, by ftealth. 

Within the fubtirbs, and purloin their wealth. 

And lizards fhunning light, a dark retreat 
Have found in combs, and undermin’d the feat. 

Or lazy drones, without their fhare of pain. 

In winter-quarters free, devour the gain: 

Or wafps infeft the camp with loud alarms. 

And mix in battle with unequal arms : 

Or fee ret moths are there in filence fed. 

Or fpiders in the vault their fnary webs have 
fpread. 

The more opprefs’d by foes, or famine pin’d. 
The more increafe thy care to fave the finkins 
kind. 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives. 
And feek frefh forage to fuftain their lives. 

But ■ fince they fhare with man one common 
fate. 

In health and ficknefs, and in turns of ftate ; 
Obferve the fymptoms when they fall away, 

And languifh with infenfible decay. 

They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
flare. 

Lean are their looks, and fhagged is their hair: 

And crowds of dead, that never muft return "V 

To their lov’d hives, in decent pomp are borne, l 
Their friends attend the hearfe, the next relations f 


notes. ~~ 

from Taurus; and the latter calls it Pleias, and not 

Pleiades. 

+ It is faid to be a vulgar error, that bees lofe 
their lives with their flings. 

J He now proceeds regularly to tell us, how to 
manage thofe hives in which the honey is left for 
fupporting the bees through the winter, and likewife 
enumerates the particular vermin, and plagues, that 
infeft them. . - 
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The fick, for air before the portal gafp. 

Their feeble legs within each other clafp. 

Or idle in their empty hives remain. 

Benumb’d with cold, and liftlefs of their gain. 

Soft whifpers then, and broken founds are heard. 

As when the woods by gentle winds are ftirr’d. 
Such flifled noife as the clofe furnace hides. 

Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 

This when thou feed, Galbancan odours life. 

And honey in the lickly hive infufe. 

Thro’ reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 

T* invite the people to their wonted food. 

Mix it with thicken’d juice of fodden wines. 

And raiflns from the grapes of PJytbian vines : 

To thefe add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 

And with Cecropian thyme, ftrong-fcented centaury. 

A flow’r there is that grows in meadow ground, 
Amelias call’d, and eafy to be found : 

For from one root the riling ftem bellows 
A wood of leaves, and vi’let-purple boughs. 

The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

And fhines on altars like refulgent gold : 

_ : ' 

■&- i; N O T E si 

* The poet having already fpoken of the ways of 
driving noxious animals from the bees, and of the 
method of curing their difcafes; now proceeds to 
defcribe the manner after which the total lofs of 
of them may be repaired ; which, he tells us, was 
pradlifed by the Egyptians. 

+ The commentators are prodigioufly divided 
about the meaning of thefe four verfes. Dr. Martyn 
takes Virgil to mean only a defeription of the Delta 
or lower Egypt. Canopus is the well angle of that 
triangular region ; Pclufium is the eall angle,, being 
nearelt to Perjia, and the fouth angle is the point 
where the Pile is divided to form the Delta. A. 
The circumftance, 

Circmn pictis vehitur fua rurapbafelis, 
is a very agreeable pidlure of that country, which, 
during the inundation of the Nile, refembles a valt 
level lake. 

± The Nile is the greatefl wonder of Egypt. As 
it feldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by it’s regular inundations, fupplies 
that defeat, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the 
rains of other countries ; which made a poet fay in- 
genioufly, the Egyptian pa flu res, how great foever 
the drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain. 
To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into numberlefs canals, of a length andr breadth pro¬ 
portioned to‘the different fituation and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
ic*s falutary ftreams ; united cities one with another, 


• Sharp to the tafte, by fhepherds near the flream 
Of Mella found, and thence they gave the name. 

Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And fet befide the door the fickly flock to dine. 

But if the lab’ring kind be wholly lort, * 

And not to be retriev’d with care or colt; 

’Tis time to touch the precepts of an art, 

Til’ Arcadian maker did of old impart:. 

And how he Hock’d his empty hives again. 

Renew’d with putrid gore of oxen flain. 

An ancient legend I prepare to ling. 

And upward follow fame’s immortal fpring. 

For where with fev’n-fold horns myllerious- 

Nile, + 

Surrounds the fkirts of Egypt's fruitful ifle. 

And where in pomp the fun-burnt people ride. 

On painted barges, o’er the teeming tide. 

Which pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green the foil with flime, and black prolific 

lands ; j: 

That length of region, and large tradl of ground. 

In this one art a fure relief have found. 

Firfl,. 

note s. "" 

and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ; maintain¬ 
ed trade at home and abroad, and fortified the king¬ 
dom againft the enemy ; fo that it was at once the 
nourifher and protestor of Egypt. The fields were 
delivered up to it; but the cities that were raifed 
with immenfe labour, and flood like iflands in the 
midfl of the waters, look down with joy on the 
plains which were overflowed,,and at the fame time 
enriched by the Nile. This is a general idea of the 
nature and efFedls of this river, fo famous among 
the ancients. There cannot be a finer fight than it 
affords at two feafons of the year. For if a man 
afeends fome mountain, or one of the largefl pyra¬ 
mids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July and 
Auguji, he beholds a vafl lea, in which numberlefs 
towns and villages appear, with fcveral caufevs 
leading from place to place, the whole interfperfed 
with groves and fruit, trees, whofe tops are onlv vi- 
fible, all which' forms a delightful profpedl.. This 
view is bounded by mountains and woods, which 
terminate, at the utmoll diflance the eye can difco- 
ver, the moll beautiful horizon that can be imagi¬ 
ned. On the contrary, in winter, that is to fay, 
in the months of January and February , the whole 
country is like one continued feene of beautiful mea¬ 
dows, whofe verdure enamelled with flowers charms 
the eye. The fpedlator beholds, on every fide, 
flocks and herds difperfed over all the plains, with' 
infinite numbers of hufbandmen and gardeners. 
The air is then perfumed by the geat quantity of 

blolfoins- 
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Fir ft, in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter’d, wall’d, and til’d. 

In this, four windows are contriv’d, that (la-ike, 

To the four winds oppos’d, their beams oblique. 

A (leer of'two years old they take, whofe head 
Flow firft with burnith’d horns begins to fpread : 
They (lop his noltrils, while he drives in vain 
To breathe free air, and druggies with his .pain. 
Knock’d down, he dies : his bowels bruis’d within. 
Betray no wound on his unbroken (kin. 

Extended thus, in his obfeene abode 
They leave the .bead, but firil fvveet flow’rs are 
ft row’d 

Beneath his body, broket) boughs and thyme. 

And pleafing callia jud renew’d, in prime. 

This mud be done, ere fpring makes equal day, 
"When wedern winds on curling waters play: * 

Ere painted meads produce their dow’ry crops, 

Or fwallows twitter on the chimney tops. 

The tainted blood in this clofe prifon pent, 

Begins to boil, and thro’ the bones ferment, t 
T hen, wond’rous to behold, new creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and (liort of thighs; 

Till fhooting out with’legs, and imp’d with wings. 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed dings : 
And more and more affcdling air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly. 

At length, like fummer dorms from fpreading 
clouds. 

That burd at once, and pour impetuous floods; 

Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows. 

When from afar they gaul embattled foes; 

With fuch a temped thro’ the (kies they deer, 

And fuch a form the winged fquadrons bear. 

What God, O Mufe! this ufeful fciencc taught ? 
Or by what man’s experience was it brought ? 

Sad Ariflaus from fair Tcmpe fled, 

His bees with famine, or difeafes, dead; ! 

On Pencils’ banks he dood, and near his holy f 
head. j 


NOTE S. 

bloffoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees ; 
and is fo pure, that a wholfomer and more agreeable 
is not found in the world: fo that nature, being 
then dead, as it were, in all other -.climates, feerns 
to be alive only for fo delightful an abode. 

* This little defeription of the fpring diverflfies 
the fubjeCt, and enlivens the drynefs of the preced¬ 
ing paragraph.. 

+ Nothing can be exprefled in a livelier manner, 
than this generation of the bees. Such lines as 
thefe on a low and indeed a grofs fubjeCt, (hew 
Virgil ’s prodigious command of language ; the two 


I And while his falling tears (he dream fnpplv’d, 

5 Thus mourning., to his mother Goddefs cry'd. 
Mother Cyrene, mother, whofe abode 
Is in the depth of this immortal flood: 

What boots it, that from Phoebus' loins I fpring. 
The third by him and thee, from heav’n’s hi oh 
king? & 

O! where is. all thy bonded pity gone, 

And promife of the Ikies to thy deluded foil ? 

Why didd thou me, unhappy me, create ? 

Odious toG®ds, and born to bi ter fate. 

Whom, fcarce my (beep, and fcarce my painful 
plough, ; 

The needful aids of human life allow : )- 

So wretched is thy fort, 1b hard -a mother thou. J 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy fcorn, 'j 

Root up my trees, with blites dedroy my corn ; l 
My vineyards ruin, and my fhceplblds burn. j 
Let loofe thy rage, let all thv fpite be (hewn, 

Since thus thy hate purities the praifes of thy 
v (bn. 

But from her mofly bow'r below L the ground, a 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found, (, 

Encompafs’d with her fea-green litters round. j 
One common work they ply’d ; their diftaffs full 
With carded locks of blue Xlilcjian wool. 

Spin with Drymo brown, and Xanthe fair, + 

And fweet Phyllodoce with long.difhcvel’d hair s 
Cydippe with Licorias, one a maid. 

And one that once had call’d Lucina’s aid, 

Clio and Beroc, from one father both. 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour’d 
cloth. 

Opis the meek, and Dciopcia proud, 

Nila:a lofty with Ligcca loud; 

Thalia joyous, Ephyre the fad, ■ 

And Arcthufa once Diana’s maid, L 

But now, her quiver left, to love betray’d. j 

To thefe, Clymene the fweet theft declares 
Of Mars, and Vulcan’s unavailing cares : § 

, _ And 

N O T E S. ~ 

fimiles at the end, add an ornament and an elegance 
likewife to the paflage. It mull be obferved, that 
infe£ls cannot be generated by putrefaction ; carca- 
fes are only a proper nidus and receptacle for their 
young: and therefore, the female parent chufes 
there to lay her eggs, that the warmth of the fer¬ 
menting juices may help to hatch them. 

^ There are eighteen nymphs mentioned by Vir¬ 
gil in this account of Cyrenc’s grotto ; including Cly¬ 
mene and Cyrene herfelf. 

§ Some of the graver critics make an obfervation, 
which the ladies muft needs think unjuft and fati- 

rical. 
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And all the rapes of Gods; and ev’ry love. 

From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 

Thus while fhe lings, the lifters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. 

A mournful found again the mother hears. 

Again the mournful found invades the filters’ ears : 
Starting at once from their green teats, they rife. 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes. 

But Arethuja leaping from her bed, 1 

Fir 11 lifts above the waves Iter beauteous head, r 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrenc laid. j 

O filler ! nett with caufelefs fear pofiell, 

No ilranger voice dilturbs thy tender bread:. 

’Tis Arijlcvus, 'tis thy darling foil. 

Who to his carelefs mother makes his moan. 

Near his paternal ltream he fadly Hands, 

With down-cad eyes, wet cheeks, and folded hands: 
Upbraiding heav'n from whence his lineage came, 
And cruel calls the Gods, and cruel thee, by name. 

Cyrene, mov’d with love, and feiz’d with fear. 
Cries out, conduct my foil, conduit him here : 

■ N o t e s. ~~ 

rical. When Dido gives a feaft to s,Eneas , her 
phylician Iopas entertains the company, which was 
chiefly compofed of men and ftrangers, with a fong 
on a philofophical fubjedt. But, fay they, where 
Virgil introduces a nymph finging to her miltrefs 
Cyrene, and to her fellow virgins, file deferibes to 
them the loves of Mars and Venus', the duhia furta 
were the fubjeit that fweetened their labours at the 
loom. The poet hints at the topics which employ 
the converfation of tho ladies when they are alone 
by themfelvcs. The commentators, who make 
fueh unfair reflection*, mult doubtlefs. be a fet of 
ill-bred, abulivc fellows, that know very little of 
the world, and lefs of the ladies. 

* The defeent of Arijlcnts into the earth, is found¬ 
ed on an ancient fnperltition of the Egyptians. Scr- 
vitts tells us, that on certain days {acred to the A 7 / 1 -, 
boys born of holy parents, were delivered to the 
nymphs by the priefts; who, when they v ere grown 
up, and returned back, reported, that there were 
groves under the earth, and an immenfe water con¬ 
taining all things, and from whence every thing is 
procreated. l 

+ This is one of the moll fublime pafTages in 
Virgil. Nothing can llrike the imagination more 
ftronglv, than to conceive a perfon entering the 
bowels of the earth, and at once hearing and feeing 
the molt celebrated rivers in the world burlling forth 
from their feveral fources. The rough and more 
amazing fccncs of rocks, caves, and altars which 
No. 17. 
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’Tis lawful for the youth, deriv’d from Gods, 

'l o view the ferrets of our deep abodes. 

At once fhe wav'd her hand on either fide, 

At once the ranks of fweliing ft reams divide.* 

Two riling heaps of liquid cryftal (land, 

And leave a fpacc betwixt, of empty land. 

Thus fafe receiv’d, the downward track he treads. 
Which to his mother’s wat’ry palace leads. 

With wond'ring eyes lie views the fcoret llorc 
Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar. 

Fie hears the crackling found of coral woods, 

And fees the fecret louree of lublerranean floods. 

And where, diftinguilli’d in their fev'ral cells. 

The iomitof Phajis , and of Lyras dwells ; 

Wh ere fwift Entpcus in his bed appears, t 
And Tiber his majeftic forehead rears. ' 

Whence An 10 flows, and Hypanis, profound. 

Breaks thro’ tli’ oppofing rocks with raging found. 
Where Po fu ll illiies from his dark abodes, J 
And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods. 

Two 

N () T K S. ™ 

Ariftecus paffes through, arc at laft tinelv foftened by 
the kind reception he meets with from his mother, 
and the beautiful appearance of the nymphs fpin- 
ning and finging the loves of the Gods. Prucaf- 
torius has a defeent into tiie earth in fearch of me¬ 
tals, where, no doubt, he had Virgil in his eye ; and 
in which he has been followed by Dr. Garth. 

i; This paflage cannot be better explained than by 
quoting the following words from Mr. Spence in his 
Pclymctis : “ But there is another thing in it, with 
which I am not yet finished ; and that is, Virgil' s 
calling the Po here, the molt violent of all rivers. 

I know one of the molt celebrated and moll in¬ 
genious writers of our age has endeavoured to foften 
this, by underltunding it only of the rivers in Italy. 
But, /not to inquire at all whether the Po be really 
the moft violent of all the rivers in Italy ) how- can 
Virgil be imderftood of the rivers of one country 
only, where he is exprelly fpcaking of all the rivers 
of the world ? and of one common point, from 
whence ail their fourccs were anciently fuppofed to 
be derived ?—I am not quite clear as to that expref- 
fion, replied Polymetis : but to atilwer you as lar as 
I can, I muft give you tire opinion of a man whom 
you both know ; and whofe name I need not men¬ 
tion to you. when I have told you it is the perfon 
who underftands Virgil in a more mafterly manner, 
than perhaps any one in this age. It is his opinion 
(with all the modefty, with which he generally offers 
his opinions) that the difficulty you mention may 
4 D _ poflibly 
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Two golden horns on his lage front he wears. 
Anil his glim face a hull - r-_ le-iKiluiKC hears. 
With tap id row le he leeks the laereJ main. 

And fattens a- he runs, tile liinthr plain. 

Now to the court arriv’d, th’ admiring Ion 
Beholds the vaulted root- ot /fry done, 

Non to his mother Godde's tell- a-grief. 

Which the with pity hear-, and pronnfes relief. 
Th’ o:t; • m- e.wi.ph.-, ..ttemhng in a ring. 

With ,v.i’iv il.u.'.i. lie in then perpetual Ipring, 
Fmm eai tidy dice- hi- bo !y purity. 

And mh hi- temple-, i 1 1 1 tine towel- dry : 

Then load the tabks with a lib'ral I cud. 

And h 'lu'Ur with mil bowls their fiiemlly gued. 
The far red ah.irs are involv'd in fmoke. 

And the bright quire their kuulred G ds invoke. 
Two bowls the mother till- with Lydmn wine, 
Th n thus, let tiiefe be pour’d with rites dt- 
eliue, 

To the great author of our wat’ry line. 

To father Ocean , this , and this, the fa id. 

Be to the nymphs his facred filters paid, 

Who rule the wat’ry plains, and hold the wood¬ 
land fhade. 

She fprinkled thrice with wine the vehalhro, 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the flames afpire. 
Rais'd with Co bled an omen, file begun. 

With words like thele to cheat' her drooping foil. 
In the Carpathian bottom makes abode 
The (hepherd of the teas, a prophet and a God ; 
High o’er the mail) in wat’ry pomp he rides. 

His azure carr and finny couriers guides : 

Proteus his name , to his PaUenian port, * 

1 fee from far the weary God refort. 

Him, not alone, we river Gods adore. 

Bat aged A ereus heathens to his loie. 

With lure foiehght, and with unerring doom. 
He fees what is, and was, and is to tome. 

This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks, that graze the wat’ry deep. 


NOTE S. 

poflibly fee got over, by the exprc-flion joined with 
It ■ per pingitia cult a. The moil violent rivers in 
the world are fuch as run, or fall, through a chain 
cf mountains i and (not to fpeak of any of the 
Apennine rivers, or rather torrents, in Italy itlelt) the 
IJar which we crofs fo often in the two or three lad 
days journey before we enter Italy, is (in all that 
part of it’s courfe ) much more violent and more 
didurbed than the Pc, : but the Pc, you know, very 
foon after it’s fource, flows on through the vale of 
Piedmont , and afterwards traverfes ail the rich vale 


Implore his aid, for Proteus only knows 
The fecrct caufe, and cure of all their woes. 

But firft the wilv wizard mult be caught. 

For unconltrain'd he nothing tells for nought; 
Nor is with pr.iy’rs, or bribes, or flatt’ry bought.. 
Surprize him firlt, and with hard fetters bind. 
Then all his frauds will vanifh into wind. 

I will inyfclf conduct thee on thy way, 

When next the fouthing fun inflames the day^: 
When the dry herbage thirds for dews in vain. 
And llieep in fhades avoid the parching plain. 
Then will I lead thee to his fecrct feat, 

When weary w ith his toil, and fcorch’d with heat, 
Flic wayward fire frequents his coo! retreat. 

H is eyes with heavy Humber ourcad, 

With force invade his limbs, and bind him fafl : 
Thus ftirely bound, vet be not overbold. 

The flipp'rv God will try to loofe his hold : 

And various forms aflinne, to cheat thy fight ; 

And with vain images of beads affright. 

With foamy tuffs w ill feem a brilily boar. 

Or imitate the lion's angry roar ; 

Break out in crackling flames to fhun thy fnares, 
Or hifs a dragon, or a tiger flares : 

Or with a wile, thy caution to betray. 

In fleeting dreams attempt to Aide away. 

But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To drain his fetters with a ltricter care : 


Till tiring all his arts, he turns again 
To his true fhape, in which he firft was feen. 

This faid, with netflar fhe her Ton anoints, 
Infufing vigour thro’ his mortal joints : 

Down from his head the liquid odours ran. 

He breath’d of heav’n, and look’d above a man. 
Within a mountain's hollow womb, there lies 


A large reccls, conceal i! Irom tinman eyes; 

Where heaps of billow-, driv’n by wind and tide,'J 
In fc>rm ot war, their wai’ry ranks divide, l 

And there, like centries let without the month f 
abide; J 

A dation 


of Lombardy. Thefe are the pinguia culta, which 
Virgil fpeaks of: almoit the whole courfe of the Po 
is through fuch rich low ground : and perhaps there 
may not be any river in the world, which has 
almoft all it’s courfe through fo fat and rich a foil, 
which is fo violent as the Po is. 

Poly met is, Dial. 1 4, p. 232. 

* This fable of Proteus is imitated by Virgil, from 
the fourth book of the OdyjJ'cy ; where Menelaus is 
feat to confult the fame deity, by the advice and 
aflidance of his own daughter liidmhca. 
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A ftation fafe for (hips when tempefts roar. And thus, at length, in human accent fpoke: 

A iilcnt harbour, and a covet'd fnore. Audacious youth, what madnefs could provoke 

Secure within rcfides the various God, A mortal man t'invade a deeping God? 

And draws a rock upon his dark abode. \\ hat btis’nefs brought thee to my dark abode ? 

Hither with filent fleps, fccure from light, ~J To this, th’ audacious youth. Thou know it full 

The Goddefs guides her foil, and turns him from I well 

the light: | Mv name and bus’nefs, God, nor need I tell : 

Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. J No man can Proteus cheat ; but, Proteus, leave 

Twas noon ; the fultry dog-ftar from the Iky Thy fraudful arts, and do not thou deceive. 


Scorch'd Inian (Wains, the riveil’d grafs was dry ; 
The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And darting to the bottom, bak’d the mud: 

When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 

Retii’d for (belter to his wonted caves: 

His finny flocks about their (hepherd play. 

And rolling round him, (pirt the bitter fea.* 
Unwieldily they wallow firll in ooze. 

Then in the (liady covert feck repofe. 

Himfelf their herdfman, on the middle mount. 
Takes of his mufter’d flocks a jull account. 

So, feated on a rock, a fhepherd's groom + 

Surveys his ev’ning flocks returning home : 

When lowing calves and bleating lambs, from 
far. 

Provoke the prouling wolf to nightly war. 

Th’ occafion offers, and the youth complies. 

For fcarce the weary God had clos’d his eyes ; 

When ruffling on, with fhonts, he binds in chains 
The drowfy prophet, and his limbs conflrains. 

He not unmindful of his ufiial art, 

Firll in dulembled fire attempts to part : 

Then roaring beads and running dreams he 
tries, 

And wearies all his miracles of lies : 

But having fhifted ev'ry form to '(cape. 

Convinc’d of conquelf, he refum’d his fhape; 

NO ft. 1 -. 

* The circumdance of thefe monfleis feattcring 
the (pray of the fea abuut them, greatly enlivens this 
beautiful lea piece. 

t /i/c’/ 7 has imitated Homer fo nicely in his ad- 
venture witn Proteus , that he has nor forgot this 
limilc of the (hepherd, in his copy. Lupus aeuunt is 
wond .fully expredive, and fhort. 

J Digit does not at length deferibe the fer- 
pents dinging and killing hurydice. This from the 
pen of a leilLr genius, would have taken up twenty 
lines. He contents himfelf with faying —aha non 
herba; and adds immediately. 

At qtiomts aquuiis Dryadum. 

§ There are few tilings in the ancient poetry 
more moving than the (lory of Orpheus and Eurydice. 


following the Gods command, I come t’implore 
Thy help, my peri fil’d people to rcflore. 

I he feer, who could not yet his wrath aifwage. 
Roll’d his green eyes, that fparkled with his rage ; 
And gnafh’dhis teeth, anti try’d, No vulgar God 
Purfues thy crimes, nor with a common rod. 

Thy great mildccds have met a due reward. 

And Orp/'fus’ living prav’is at length air hejrd. 

For crimes not Ins, the lover loft his life. 

And at thy hands requires his murder'd wile ; 

Nor ,'if the fates alfilt not) canil thou ’{cap". 

T he juft revenge of that intended rape. 

To (him thy lawlcfs luff, the dying bride. 

Unwary, took along the river’s iidc; 

Nor at tier hrel« perceiv’d the deadly fluke, 
i hat keeps the bank, in covert of tile brake. 

But ait her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding an :t 
1 he realms ol Alar . rcimirmtir d all aiouud. 

And echoes to th’ Al'.nian (liores rebound 
l h’ unhappy hidband, l.ufbaud now no mo.e. 

Did on Ins tuneful hatp his lofs deplore, 

And fought. In, rriouin'ul mmd with mu 1 .-: to t 
re-l tore. J 

On thee, dear w i:c, m defarts all alone, 
lie call’d, (igh’d, tung, his griefs with day begin , ■- 
Nor were tiny tiniill d with the lciting tun,' j 



NOIL .s. 


It hath acquited new heamtes bv falling into tilt 
hands of the tender and paffioujte k/n;.. . and is 
told bv him in lb nicltintr a ftrain, that ibnn ol the 
touches he hath given it can hardly be read without 
tears. When we are wrought up :o huh temper,- 
it naturally leads us to cotupaihonaie the hard 1 ,te 
of the unhappy lovers; and we begin to fed tome 
indignation at the captious condition, upon which 
lie was to pollefs his beauty, or lute her for ever: 
not to look at his loved Eurydice. Arbitrary r.nd 
capricious! unbefitting the jull brother ot Jove, and 
unlike the bounties of a divine, imevious nature: 
unlefs indeed there be functhing elfc underflood 
than appears : fome truth in life or morals that lies- 
latent under tins drcmnftanec of the talc.—The 
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1 a' n to the dark dominions of the night 
j le took his way thro' forelrs void of light: 

And dar’cl amidlt she trembling gholts to fing. 

And flood before th’ inexorable king. 

Th" infernal troops like palling fhadows glide, 

.And, lilt’ning, crowd the fweet rnufician’s fide. 

Nor flocks ot birds, when driv’n by ilorms or night. 
Stretch to the forc'd with fo thick a flight : 

‘Men, matrons, children, and th’ unmarry : d maid,"I 
The mightv heroes more inajcflic fliade, { 

And youth-, on fun’ral piles before their parents f 
laid. _ j 

All thele Cocyh bounds with fqualid reeds. 

With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds ; 

And baleful Styx encompafies around. 

With nine How circling ftreams th’ unhappy 
ground. 

liv’n from the depths of hell the damn'd advance, 
Th’ infernal manikins nodding feem to dance: 

The gaping three-mouth’d dog forgets to fnar). 

The furies hearken, and their {hakes uncurl: 

Ixicn feems no more his pain to feel, 

.But leans attentive on his {landing wheel. 

AU dangers palf, at length the lovely bride 
In fafety goes, with her melodious guide; 

■Longing the common light again to fhare, 

And draw the vital breath of upper air: 

He firlf, andclofe behind him follow’d file. 

For fitch was Proferpim ’’s fevere decree. 

When ffrong defires th’ impatient youth invade, 

■By little caution and much love betray'd: 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

great and unhappy Lord Verulam, who was fcnfible 
of the incongruity, has given an explication of the 
fable ; but feems not to have hit upon the real 
meaning. What he fays is entertaining and beau¬ 
tiful: for he was a lpirit of that high order that go 
ingenioully wrong, and who cannot err without in- 
llru£lion. But we incline to think that the moral 
of the fiction is rather to be leanV.-d at an ordinary 
mu fie-meeting, or an unmeaning opera, than, where 
his lordlltip directs us, in the recedes cf an abltrule 
philofophv. Orpheus' s mifirefs was raulic. Tlie 
powers of it are enchanting. It lulls the reafon, and 
railes the fancy in fo agreeable a manner, that we 
forget otirfelves while it lalts. The mind turns 
dillolute and gay, and hugs itlclf in all the deluding 
profpedts and loud wiihes of a golden dream. 
Whiltl every accent is warbled over by a charming 
voice, a (illy fong appears found morality, and the 
very words of the opera pafs for fenfe, in prefence 
of their accompaniment. But no fooner does the 
tnutic ceafe, than the charm is undone, and the 
fan-'!--. Jifappear. The firfL fober look we take off 
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A fault which eafy pardon might receive, 

Were lovers judges, or, could hell forgive. 

For near the confines of ethterial light, 

And longing for the glimm’nng of a light, 

Th’ unwary lover call his eyes behind,'* 

Forgetful of the law, no ma'cer of his mind. 

| Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty lniokc, 

[ And his long toilswere forfeit for a look. 

Three fluflies rlfbhie lightening gave the fign 
Of covenants broke, three peals of thunder join, t 
Then thus the bride, What fury fiiz’d on thee, 
Unhappv man ! to lofe thyfelf and me ? 

Dragg’d back again by' cruel deflinies, 

: And iion Humber Unit my fvvitnming eves. 

And now farcwel, involv’d in lhad-.-s of niahr, 
Forever I am ravifh’d from thy light. 

. In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 
In fv.cet embraces ; ah! no longer thine! 

She laid, and from his eyes the fleeting fair j 

Retir’d like fubtlc frnoke dillolv’d in air; j: 

And left her hopelefs lover in defpair. j 

In vain, with folding arms, the youth a flay'd 
To Hop her flight, and'lira in the flying {hade : 

He prays, he raves, all means in vain he tries, 1 
With rage inflam'd, allonifh’d with furpril’e ; >' 

But flie return’d no more to blcfs his longing f 
eyes. J 

Nor would th’ infernal ferry-man once more 
Be brib’d to wait him to the farther fliore. 

•What Ihouldhe do, who twice had loll lfis love 1 
What notes'invent, what new petitions move ? 


it breaks the fpell; and we are hurried back with 
fonie regret to the common dull road oflife, whin 
the florid illuflon is vanifhed. 

* The philolophic Cioddef? of Boethius having re¬ 
lated the itory of Orpheus , w ho when he had red - 
vered his wife from the dominions of death, loll hi r 
again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and forcible 
application y whoever you are that endeavour to ele¬ 
vate your mind to the illuminations of heaven, cue- 
fider yourfelves as reprefented in this fable; for hr 
that is once fo far overcome, as to turn back his e\ c 
towards the infernal caverns, lofes, at the firit fight, 
all that influence that attracted him on high. 

f - Terquc fragtrJlttgnis auditus Avemh, fays 

the original very finely. A certain dil'mal and hollow 
found was heard through the vaults of-hell- Sony 
imagine, but we think groundlelslv, that it was the 
Ihout of gholls rejoicing for Eurydice s return. 
Surely the other fenfe is far the more poetical and 
more llrongly imagined. 
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Her foul already was confign’d to fate. 

And fh.iv’ring in the leaky fculler fat. 

For l'ev’n continu’d months, if fame fay true. 

The wretched Twain his forrows did renew ; 

By Strymori s freezing dreams he fat alone, 

The rocks were mov’d to pity with his moan : 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ling his 
wrongs. 

Fierce tigers couch’d around, and loll’d their fawn¬ 
ing tongues. 

So clofe in poplar fhades, her children gone. 

The mother nightingale laments alone;* 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and 
thence. 

By fiealth, convey’d th’ unfeather’d innocence. 

But flic ftipplies the night with mournful drains. 
And melancholy mude fills the plains. 

Sad Orpheus tlyis his tedious hours employs, 
Averfe from Venus and from nuptial joys. 

Alone he tempts the frozen floods, alone 
Th’ unhappy climes, where fpring was never 
known; 

He mourn’d his wretched wife, in vain redor’d, 

And Pluto's unavailing boon deplor’d. 

The Thracian matrons, who the youth accus’d 
Of love difdain’d, and marriage rites refus’d. 

With furies and noftumal orgies fir’d. 

At length, againfthis facred life confpir’d. 

Whom ev’n the favage beads had fpar’d, they 
kill’d. 

And drew’d his mangled limbs about the field; 
Then, when his head, from his fair fhoulders 
torn, 

Wafh’d by the waters, was on Hcbrus born ; 

Ev’n then his trembling tongue invok’d his'j 
bride; t 

With his lad voice, Eurydicc, he cry’d, f 

Eurydice, the rocks and river-banks reply’d. J 


NOTES. 

* Is not Proteus too great a poet in this fimile? 

+ Perhaps it may be faid by fome critics, that 
though the epifode of Orpheus' and Eurydtce be fo 
admirable in itfelf, that we thank the poet for hav¬ 
ing introduced it at any rate ; yet, after all is it not 
ditched in a little inartificially r Is it to be con¬ 
ceived that Proteus, who, being made a prifoner, 
and fpeaking by condraint, is in no very good 
humour, (hould tell this long dory (which is not 
very material to the point neither) to entertain 
Arijlaus, who has offered that violence to him ? 
"Wdsl it not enough to inform him, that his mif- 
fortune was occafioned by Eurydicc s death, with- 
No. 18. 


This anfwer Proteus gave, nor more he faid, A 
But in the billows plung’d his hoary head ; 

And where lie ienp'd, the waves in circles widely C 
fpread.r J 

T he nymph return’d, her drooping fon to ohcar, 
And bade him banifh his fupeifluous fear ; 

1‘or now, faid lhe, the caufe is known from 
whence 

Thy woe fueceeded, and for what offence; 

The nymphs, companions of th’ unhappy maid. 
This punilliment upon thy crimes have laid ; 

And fent a plague among thy thriving bees, 

With vows and fuppliant pray’rs their povv’rf up- 
pea fc ; 

The fait ISlapecan race will foon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punifhment : 

The fecret in an eafy method lies ; 

Selett four brawny bulls for facrifice, 

Which on Lycaius graze, without a guide. 

And four fair heifers yet in yoke unlrv’d ; 

For thefe, four altars in their temple rear. 

And then adore the woodland pow’rs with pray’r. 
From the flain victims, pour the dreaming blood. 
And leave their bodies in the fhady wood: 

Nine mornings thence, Lethean poppy bring, 

T’ appeafe the manes of the poet’s king : 

And to propitiate his offended pride, 

A fatted.calf, and a black ewe provide: 

This finifil’d, to the former woods repair, i 

His mother’s precepts he performs with care, i 
The temple vifits, and adores with pray’r. J 

Four altars raifes, from his herd he culls. 

For (laughter, four the faireft of his bulls ; 

Four heifers from his female florc he took. 

All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke. 

Nine mornings thence, with facrifice and pray’rs, 

.The pow’rs aton’d, he to the grove repairs. 

Behold a prodigy 1 for from within 
,The broken bowels and the bloated fkin, j: 

__ A bnz- 

NOTES. 

out telling all thefe circumfiances confequent fo 
it? To this it may be replied, that it is more 
material to the point than is commonly imagined. 
Thefe confequences greatly aggravate the guilt of 
AriJLcus ; and fo it was proper enough, if not ab- 
folutely neceffary, to recite them. Dr. Trapp fays, 
he would not lofe tills epifode, to be the author of 
all the bed criticifms that ever were, or fhall be, 
written upon the claflics. 

J Obfervs how the poet has varied his expref- 
fions on a sfubjedt fo difficult to be ornamentally ex- 
preflcd as this birth of the bees, for, 

4 E —«— Uquefacta 
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A buz/.ing noife ofbt'cs hi? cars alarm'. 

Straight iiiiio thru’ the fulcs alfembling fwarms, 

] ) ark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight. 

Thin on a neighh'ring tree defeending light ; 
l.ikc n large duller of black grapes they (how, 

And make a large dependance trom the bough. 

'Tllus hare I lung of field.-,, and flocks, and 
tries, 

And of the waxen work of 'ab’ring bees; 

While mighty GeJ ir, thund’ring from a far, 

Seeks on Euphrates' banks the fpoils of war: 

N (1 v it s. 

—-- liquefielu /’sum per vjeera t'-to - 

- et ruptis ejfcrvrc ej/is -&c. 

is quite newly expretfed from what it was before in 
the paffage above ; 

b.terca teneris tepefidlus in cfjibtis humor. 

* There may be a propriety in this that is not 
generally remarked. A a pies was a town of indo¬ 
lence and plcafure, and was therefore, as fomc 
fuppufe, faid to have been founded by Partbenopc, 
one of the Sirens , who were Goddeffes of indolence 
and pleafure. 

improba firen 

Dejulia -- 

OtioJ'a Neeipolis. 


With conqu’ring arts aflerts his country’s caufc. 
With arts of peace the willing people draws : 

On the glad earth the golden age renews, 

And his great father’s path to heav’n purfues. 

While I at Naples pafs my peaceful days,* 

Affecting Undies of lefs noifv pralfe ; f 

And bold, thro’ youth, beneath the beechen fhade. 

The lays of fhepherds and their loves have play’d.* 


n o r e s. 

This idea too makes the contrail between Augijlm 
and Virgil much the ftrongcr. 

+ Some critics arc of opinion that the four con¬ 
cluding lines of the Georgies, ilb Virgilium, &c. 
&cc. are of the fame (tamp and character with the 
four juflly exploded ones, which are prefixed to the 
ALneid. Audaxque juventa is, they think, an expref- 
fion entirely unworthy of Virgil, and a mere botch. 
Certainly nothing can be a more complete and fub- 
lime conclufion than that compliment to Augujlus- — 
Viamque affcdlat Olympo. 

^ Each book of Virgil's, Georgies is in a different 
{file (or has a different colouring) from all the refl. 
That of the firfl is plain ; of the fecond, various;, 
of the third, grand ; and of the fourth, pleafing. 
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The Famous ROMAN POET. 


The FIRST PASTORAL ;* 

O R 

TITYRUS and MELIBCEUS. 

ARGUMENT. 


The occajjon of the firjt Paftoral was this. When Align ft us had fettled in the 
Roman empire, that he might reward his veteran troops for their pa/t. f r- 
vicc, he diflributed among them all the lands that lay about Cremona and 
Mantua: turning out the right ozvncrsfor having fid cd with his enemies. 
Virgil was a fuff ever among the ref ; who afterwards recovered his eft ate 
by Maecenas’* intercejjion, and as an injiance of his gratitude, compofed the. 
following Pafioral; where he fets out lus own good fortune in the p erf on of 
Tityrus, and the calamities of his Mantuan neighbours in the character 
o/'Melibceus. 


MELIB CEUS. " 


B ENEATH the {hade which beeehen boughs diffufe. 
You, Tityrus, entertain your filvan mufe : 


Round 


NOTES. 

* What Virgil here introduces himfelf under, the perfon of Tityrus; and that he 
wrote this Pafioral upon the recovery of his lands near Mantua , granted back to him by 

Qilavius 


-<)b 
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Round the wide world in banifhment we roam. 

Forc'd From our pleading Melds and native home: 

While 11 1 etch'd at cafe you ling your happy Iovc-s; 

And Am i r L '■ ( J fills the ihadv groves.* 

TITYRUS. 


N O T L S. 

C .7 .ulus Ca/ar, after they had been taken from him, in confequence of the battle m 
FbAippi, is pretty well agreed on aii hands; and wc need not enlarge upon it. The 
gie.tt quell ion is, whether thofe fictions names, Amaryllis, and Galatia, are to be taken 
literally, for two fucceffivc miftreffes of Tityrns ; or allegorically, the one tor the city of 
Runic, the other for that of Mantua ? We agree with Riucus in the former opinion : the 
allegory is indcfcnfible tor fevcral rcafons by him allcdged. Thofe urged for it are 
trifling, and merely conjeAur.il at belt: but thofe againlt if are unanfwerable. The 
poet twice in this eclogue calls Romchy it’s own name ; and though he does notdiredilv 
name Mantua; yet he twice refers to it, and calls it a city. But now to confound the 
allegory with the literal fenfe, is incongruous and ridiculous; and contrary to the 
practice of all judicious writers. Thofe who contend for the allegory are lo hard 
prefied by thefe inconfiftencics ; that in this verfe fome of them arc forced to change 
Amurillis into Galatea, contrary to the faith of all copies : which is a licence not to be 
endured. But it is very good, and excellent fenfe, the other way: as it will appear to 
any one, who attentively conliders the coherence of the whole dialogue. Thofe names 
therefore are to be taken literally, as beautifully fpecifying the circumftancc of time ; and 
adding a poetical grace to the narration, by the intermixture of love alfairs with it. We 
are much deceived, if that (though fomething) be the only, or even the chief thine 
intended. We apprehend him to insinuate, that his old miflrefs Galatea was of Brutus’ s 
party; and his new one Amarillis of Octavius’s. So that by changing miflrefles he hints 
at his changing parties; and, in confequence of it, leaving Mantua, and going to Rome. 
Let the reader conlider the following verfes, in which he gives the reafon of that 
conduct. Vcr. 32 , (Ac. 

Namque (falcbor enim) dum me Galatea tcnclat; 

NccJpes liber tat is erat, nee cura pecttli, (Ac. 

To ■ - ——• — ■■■ --a re redibat. 

And afterwards ; ver. 41 . (Ac. £>uidfacerem ? &c. — to fubmittite tauros. Nor does this 
re fie A upon his honour: for what had a private perfon to do in that cafe, but fubmit to 
the conqueror ? Efpecially lince it was plain that the commonwealth was deftroyed, and 
the liberty of Rome loft; and the only queftion was, which tyrant was moll tolerable ? 
One ol his millrclies therefore would have had him continue his attachment to Brutus’s 
party, though he himfelf was dead; the other perfuaded him to do as he did. This, 
wc think, will clear the whole matter; though no commentator takes notice of it. 

* The mulicai inftruments ufed by (hepherds were at firft made of oat and wheat 
ft raw ; then of reeds and hollow pipes of box; afterwards of leg bones of cranes, horns 
of animals, metals, &c. a 
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T I T Y R US. 

There blclfings, friend, a Deity bellow'd: * 

For never car. I deem him Iefs than God. 

Tiie tender drillings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 

He gave my kine to graze the flow’ry plain; 

And to my pipe renew’d the rural drain. 

M E L I B (E U S. 

I envy not your fortune, but admire, 

That while the raging fword and wadeful fire 
Dedroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 

No holtile arms approach your happy ground. 

Far different is my fate: my leeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes: 

And this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 

W 7 ho yeaning on the rocks has left her young; 

(The hope and promife of my failing fold.) 

My lofs by dire portents the Gods foretold: 

For had I not been blind, I might have keen 
Yon riven oak, the faired of the green. 

And the hoarfe raven, on the bladed bough, 

By croaking from the left prefag’d the coming blow. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour! 

TITYRUS. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome fi 
Like Mantua, where on market-days we come, 

And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs: 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lets. 


1 


j 


Put 


NOTES. 

* This is pretty high flattery. Oclavius had not yet receive 1 divine honours, which 
were afterwards be do wed on him : but Virgil fpeaks as if lie were already deified. This 
was the language of the courtiers of that time. 

t This manner of fpeaking of Rome , has the true pafloral (implicit)' in it. 

No. 18. 4 F 
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But country towns, compar’d with her, appear 
Like flirubs, when lofty cypreffes are near. * 

MELIBCEUS. 

What great cccafion call'd you hence to Rome?' 

T I T Y R U S. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho’flow to come : 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin. 

Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 

Nor Amarillis would vouchfafe a look, + 

Till Galatea’s meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then ahelplefs, hopelefs, homely Twain, 

I fought not freedom, nor afpi'r’d to gain : 

Tho’ many a victim from my folds was bought-,. 

And many a cheefe to country markets brought,. 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent. 

And hill return’d as empty as I went. 

M E LIBCEUS., 

We hood amaz’d to fee your mihrefs mourn; 

Unknowing that (lie pin’d for your return: 

We wonder’d why file kept her fruit fo long. 

For whom fo late th’ ungather’d apples hung; 

But now the wonder ceaies, fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tilyrus, for thee.. 

For 


NOTES.. 

* Not only different in magnitude; bur in kind, fay the commentators-, 
t Some fanciful critics imagine that the poet meant Rome by AniarUlis, and Mantua 
by Galatea. But Ru.eus juftly looks on thefe allegorical interpretations as- trifles, and 
rejects them for the following reafons. i. As the poet has twice mentioned Rome ex- 
prefsly, and by it’s proper name, in this eclogue, what could induce him to call it 
fometimes Rome, and fometimes Amarillis.? 1. He diftinguifhes Galatea from Mantua 

alfo; when he fays, that whilft he.was a (lave to Galatea, he had no profit from, the 
cheefes which he made, from that unhappy city.' 3.' If we admit the allegory, that 
verfie Mira bar quid moe/la deos, is inextricable. 4. Servius has laid it down as a rule, 
that we are not to underhand any thing in. the Bucolics figuratively, that is, aliego- 
licaliy.. ' 
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For_thee the bubbling fprings appear’d to mourn. 

And whifp’ring pines made vows, for thy return.* 

T I T Y R U S. 

What fltould I do! while here I was enchain’d. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d ; 

Nor could I hope in any place but there. 

To find a God fo prefent to my pray’r. 

There firfi: the youth of heav’nly birth I view’d. 

For whom our monthly viftims are renew’d. 

He heard my Vows, and gracioully decreed 
My grounds to be reflor’d, my former flocks to feed. T 

MELIB (EU S. 

O fortunate old man! whofe farm remains T 

For you fufficient, and requites your pains: L 

Tho’ rufhes overfpread. the neighb’ring plains. j 

Tho’ here the mar fit y grounds approach your fields,. 

And there the foil a fiony harvelt )delds. J 
Your teeming ewes (hall no flrange meadows try,. 

Nor fear a rott from tainted company.. 

Behold yon bord’ring fence of fallow trees 

Is fraught with flow’rs, the flow’rs are fraught with bees :. 

The bufy bees with a foft murm’ring {train 
■Invite to gentle fieep the lab’ring fwain. 

.While from the neighb’ring rock, with rural fongs 
Thepruner’s-voice the pleafing dream prolongs;. 

Stock-doves and turtles tell their am’rous pain. 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain* ^ TITV-- 

___ ~ q ^ & sT 

*' The arbttfta were large pieces of ground planted with elms or other trees, at the 
difiance commonly of forty feet, to leave room tor corn to grow between them. Tittle 
trees were pruned in fuch a manner, as to ferve for ftages to the vines, which were 
planted near them; The vines faflencd after this manner, were called arl>:ejih-<c •: i:es. 
See the 12th chapter of Columella de arboribus. 

f The word JitbmiIt itc in the original may mean of the breeding the cattle, as well as 
of yoking oxen. 

J The reader of tafie cannot but be pleafed' with this little landfcapc, efpccially as 
fonte critics think Virgil is here defending bis own efiate. It is a mirtake to imagine: 
the fpot of ground was barren, for we find it contained a vineyard and apiary, and goedi 
pafiure land;, and the fliepherd fays he fupplied Mantua with viclimsand cheefes,. 
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But country towns, compar’d with her, appear 
Like flirubs, when lofty cyp relies are near. ' :: ‘ 

M E L I B CE U S. 

What great occafion call’d you hence to Rome?' 

T I T Y R U S. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho’ flow to comet 
Nor did my fearch of liberty begin. 

Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. 

Nor Aviarillis would vouchfale a look, h 
r I'i!l Galatea’s meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then ahelplefs, hopelefs, homely Twain, 

I fought not freedom, nor alpir’d to gain : 

Tho’ many a victim from my folds was bought. 

And many a cheefe to country markets brought,. 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent. 

And hill return’d as empty as I went. 

M E L I B GE U S. 

Yve flood amaz’d to fee your miflrefs mourn; 

Unknowing that fhe pin’d for your return: 

We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long. 

For whom fo late tlf ungather’d apples hung; 

But now the wonder ceales, fmee I Ice 
idie kept them only, Titxrus, for thee. 

For 


NOTES. 

* Not only different in magnitude; but in kind, fay the commentators-. 

-j- Some fanciful critics imagine that the poet meant Route by AmariUis , and Mantua 
bv Galatea. But Rn.eits juflly looks on thefe allegorical interpretations as trifles, and 
refects them for the following reafons. i. As the poet has twice mentioned Rome ex- 
prefslr, and by it’s proper name, in this eclogue, what could induce him to call it 
ibmetimes Rome, and lometimes Amarillisit 2 . Lie dillinguifires Galatea from Mantua 
id to; when he fays, that whilst he was a flave to Galatea, he had no.profit from the 
chcefes which he made, from that unhappy city. 3. If we admit the allegory, that 
■verfc Mlrabar quid moeila decs, is inextricable. 4. Servins has laid it down as a rule, 
that we are not to underhand any thing in. the Bucolics figuratively, that is, allego- 
ileal* y ■. 
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For thee tire bubbling fprings appear’d to mourn. 
And whifp’ring pines made vows, for thy return.* 


T I T Y R U S. 

What fhould I do! while here I was enchain’d. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d ; 

Nor con id I hope in any place but there. 

To find a God fo prefent to my pray’r. 

There firft the youth of heav’nly birth I view’d. 

For whom our monthly victims are renew’d. 

Ke heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be reflor’d, my former flocks to feed. -(* 

M E L I B CE U S. 

O fortunate old man! whofe farm remains "T 

For you fufficient, and requites your pains: l. 

Tho’ rufhes overfpread. the neighb’ring plains. j 

Tho’ here the marfliy grounds approach your fields,. 

And there the foil a llony harvell yields, j 
Your teeming ewes fhall no ilrange meadows try. 

Nor fear a rott from tainted company.. 

Behold yon bord’ring fence of fallow trees 

Is fraught with flov/’rs, the flow’rs are fraught with bees.:. 

The bui'y bees with a foft murm’ring firain 
Invite to gentle fieep the lab’ring fwain. 

While from the neighb’ring rock, with rural fongs 
The primer’s-voice the pleafing dream prolongs;. 

Stock-doves and turtles tell their am’rous pain. 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. TITV- 

N O T E A 

*' The arlnjfa were large pieces of ground planted with elms or other trees, a: the 
di trance commonly of forty feet, to leave room tor corn to grow between them. Tlv.-ic 
trees were pruned in fuch a manner, as to ferve for flages to the vines, which weie 
planted near them. The vines fattened after this manner, were called arkrjiriuv -t i:a. 
See the i 2th chapter of Columella de arborihus. 

f The word fubmiltilem the original may mean of the breeding the cattle, as well as 
of yoking oxen. 

X The reader of tafte cannot but be pleafed'with this little landfcapc, efpcckdly as 
fome critics think Virgil is here deferibing his own eftate. It is a miitake to imagine: 
the lpot of ground was barren, for we find it contained a vineyard and apiary, and go., d 
pafture land; and the fliepherd fays he fupplied Mantua with victims and checks,. 
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T I T Y R U S. 

Th’ inhabitants of Teas and flues (hall change., 

And lifti on fhore, and flags in air (hall range. 

The baniflvd Parthian dwell on Avars, brink. 

And the blue German fliall the Tigris drink. 

Ere I, forfaking gratitude and truth. 

Forget the ligure of that godlike youth. 

MELI'BCEU S; 

But we mud beg our bread in climes unknown. 

Beneath the (torching or the freezing zone. 

And fome to fair Oaxis fltall be fold ; 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. 

The refl among the Britons be confin’d; 

A race of men from all the world disjoin’d. 

O mult the wretched exiles ever mourn,* 

Nor after length of rolling years return ;+ 

Are wecondemn’d by fate’s unjuft: decree. 

No more our lioufes and our homes to fee ? j 
Or fhall we mount again the rural throne. 

And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? 

Did 


NOTES. 

* By en, in the original; fay the commentators, is meant unquamne , aliquandone , or 
an imquam. Rueeus oblervcs that thefe ex preffions are in general only a bare and cold 
interrogation: but furely in this paffage the poet means an interrogation joined with an 
eager defire ; a fort of languifhingin A'lelibceus after the farms and fields he was obliged 
to leave. We find the fame expreflion in the-fame fenfe in the eighth Eclogue. 

-- En crit unqiiam 

Ills dies, mi hi cum liceat tua dicere facta l 

t By pojl aliquot ariftas , in the original, is meant after fome years. It is natural for 
fhepherds to meafure the years by the harvefts. Arif a is the beard of the wheat; the 
Roman hufbandmen fowed only the bearded wheat. 

% Thefe ihort and abrupt exclamations are very natural, and have quite a dramatic 
air. The image of his little farm and cottage being plundered, breaks in upon the 
ihepherd, and quite diforders his mind. The irony in the following lines, 

Infcrc nunc , Melibcei, pyros, &c. 
ftrongly exprefles both grief and indignation. 
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PASTORAL the FIRST. 




Did we forthefe barbarians plant and fow 3 
On thefe, on thefe, our happy fields bellow ? 

Good heav’n, what dire effects from civil difcord flow!'. 
Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine; 

The fruit is their’s, the labour only mine. 

Farewel my paftures, my paternal flock; 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock. 

No more, my goats, (hall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs,.or crop the flow’ry. thyme!. 

No more extended in the grot below,* 

Shall fee you browzing on the mountain’s brow- 
The prickly fhrubs; and after on the bare. 

Lean down the deep abyfs, and hang in air. 

No more my fheep Qia.ll lip the morning dew; 

No more my fong .{hall pleafe the rural crew: 

Adieu, my.tuneful pipe! and all the world adieu !' 

T I T Y R U S. 

This night, at leaft, with, me forget your care ; 
Chefnuts and Curds and cream fliall be your fare : +- 
The carpet-ground fir all be with leaves o’erfpread; 

And boughs {hall weave a cov’ring for your head.. 

For fee, yon funny hill the (hade extends; 

And curling fmoke from cottages afcends- 


3°3 

1 

>■ 

j 


T 

j. 


’notes. 

* There is- to be feen in Italy (and on the. Vatican hill near Rome, in particular) a' 
little arched cave made by the ffiepherds of ever-gceens, not high enough to (land in j 
there they lie at, their cafe to obl'erve their flocks browfing. Is it not fuch a fort of 
cave which is meant here ? Viride is not a proper epithet for.the inlide of a -natural- 
cave, efpecially for fuch rocky ones as one-finds in Italy. 

-j- The Roman peafants ufed to carry the curd as foon as it was preffed into the towns,-, 
or.clfe.falt it for cheefeuagainft the winter*. 


♦V <&-•*> 

♦t* ••h -h f,* « 
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The SECOND PASTOR A L; 

OR, 


A L E X I . S.* 




ARGUMENT. 

The commentators can by no means agree on the perfon of Alexis, but are all 
of opinion that fome beautiful youth is meant by him, to zohom Virgil here 
makes love, in Corydon’j language and fmplicity. His zoay of courtjhip 
is wholly paftoral: he complains of the boys coynefs; recommends hinfief 
for his beauty and fall in piping; invites the youth into the country , zuhere 
he promifes him the divcrfions of the place, zeith a fuitable prefent of nuts 
ana apples : but when he finds nothing will prevail, he refolves' to quit his 
troublcfiome amour, and betake himfelf again to hisformer bufinefs. 


Y OUNG Corydon, th 5 unhappy fhepherd Twain, 

The fair Alexis lov’d, but lov’d in vain: 

And 


N O T E S. 

* It is plain Virgil was thoroughly fenfiblc of the mighty power, and vaft extent, of 
that tyrannical paflion, love; fince, betides the whole fourth book of his VEntid, and 

part 
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And underneath the beechen (hade, alone. 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 

And mult I die unpitied and unheard? 

Now the green lizard in the grove is laid. 

The fheep enjoy the coolnefs of the (hade ; 

And Thcjtylis wild thyme and garlic beats * 

For harvelt hinds, o’erfpread with toil land heats : 

While in the fcorching fun I trace in vain 
Thy flying footfleps o’er the burning plain, 

The creaking locufls with my voice confpire,h 
They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. 

II or 


NOTES. 

part of the firft, as alfo a noble digrefiion fn his third Georgia , he has given us three 
of his ten Eclogues upon the fame fubjecl; the eighth, the tenth, and this fccond ; 
which includes the various turns and traverfes of this paffion in the compafs of a 
few fines, ex'prefted with wonderful force and c-legancy. To produce the (cveral 
inffances, would be to tranferibe the whole Pafloral. As for the poet’s being thus 
enamoured with one of his own fex, we have no reafon to accufe him, upon this account,, 
of that deteflable and unnatural vice, which cannot be named or thought of without 
horror. It is true, fome of the heathen, who were given up to vile aifeflions, were 
guilty of that abomination ; and perhaps it was not even fo fcandaious and infamous 
among them, as it ought to have been. But it is not to be conceived, that fo grave, 
chafte, and religious a writer, as Virgil , fliould be tainted with it; or, if he were, that 
fo wife and prudent a man (hould publicly have owned it. Moft certainly therefore 
he neither meant fo himfelf, nor was fo underftood of others. There is no hint of 
that horrid appetite, nor one immodeft expreflion in the whole poem; which means 
no more than either the platonic love of the beauties both of body and mind, or excels 
of friendfhip, or rather both. Experience gives us many inffances of perfons of the 
fame fex, efpecially in childhood and youth, one of whom is loved by the other, or 
both by each other, to an extremity of f'ondnefs, and almoft dotage ; w ithout having 
the leaft fufpicion of what is here objected. That the fame was charged upon the e x¬ 
cellent, and almoft' divine Socrates, becaufe he delighted to converfe with beautiful 
young men ; and what he anftvcred to it, is' well known. We dare fay, no peifon, 
unlefs monftroufly debauched before-hand, and fo being a tempter to himfelf, (wlfck 
he may be in reading not only innocent, but facred things^) had ever an ill thought fug- 
gefted to him, by the reading of this Eclogue. 

* We are told by Plhiy that garlic was very much ufed in the country as an excel¬ 
lent medicine; Allium ad miilia , run's pr.ee iput?, medicament a prodefle credit ur. It mult 
in Italy be a very nutritious food for huibandmen. 

f Every body almoft in England imagines, that the Cicada in the Romau -writers was 
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How much more eafy was it to fuftain 
Proud Aviarillis and her haughty reign , % 

The (corns of young Menalcas , once ray care, 
Tho’ he was black, and thou art heav’nly fair. 
Trull not too much to that enchanting face; 
Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charm will pafs 1 
White lilies lie neglebted on the plain. 

While dufky hyacinths for ufe remain. 

My paflion is thy fcorn : nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifts I can beflow 
W T hat (tores my dairies and my folds contain ; 

A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain:. 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 1 

And all the fummer overflows the pails : 

Amfihion fung not Tweeter to his herd,+ 

When fummon’d (tones the Theban turrets rear’cL 
Nor am I fo deform’d; for late I flood 
Upon the margin of the briny flood : J 
The winds were fill, and if the glafi be-true-. 

With Dafihnis I may vie, tho’judg’d by you. 

O leave the noify town, O come and fee 
Our country cots, and live content with me !' 


To 


N O T E S. 


the Rime with our grafhoppcr. But the Cicqda is what the Italians now call Cicala, and. 
the French C'tgale. They make one conllant uniform noife all day long in fummer- 
time, which is extremely di'.agreeable and tirefame, particularly in the great heats'. 
Their note is flvarp and thrill in the beginning of the fummer, but hoarle and harfh. 
towards tire latter part of it. They are fuppofed to feed on. the morning dew, and 
then fix on l'ome funny branch of a tree, and ling all day long. -It is hence that this- 
infect is oppoled to the ant in. the old JEfopiim fables,, which is as induflrious-and in— 
olfenfwe as the other is idle and troublefome. Virgil calls the Cicada querulM and 
rau:<e ; Martial , argulee and inhuman<e.. Their note is the more troublefome, becaufe in. 
the great heats they fing alone. Any one who has paHed a fummer in Italy, or in the- 
fouth of France , will not think the epithet inhuman# too. fevere for then?'; 

* Scrvius informs us, that the true name of Amari/lis was Lena, a beautiful girl whom 
Maecenas gave to Virgil , as he alfo did Celes, whom the poet mentions under the perlbn 
of Menalcas. Catr:u thinks this flory of Scrvius • is a fiction r but adds another frdtion of 
his own, that Rome is meant by Amarillis. 

f The ancient fhepherds walked before, and called their flieep after them. 

% La Cerda has very fully vindicated Virgil, againft thofe who deny the poffibilitv of 
an image being reflected by the lea. When it is perfectly calm, it is quite a mirror. 
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To wound the flying deer, and from their cotes 
With me to drive a-fieid the browzing goats ; 

To pipe and ling, and in our country drain 
To copy, or perhaps contend with Pan. 

Pan taught to join with wax, unequal reeds. 

Pan loves the Ihepherds, and their flocks he feeds. 

Nor fcorn the pipe; Amyntas, to be taught, * 

With all his Itifles would my (kill have bought. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, + 

Which with his dying breath Daviestus gave : 

And faid, This, Cory don, I leave to thee ; 

- For only thou deferv’fl it after me. 

His eyes Amyntas durlt not upward lift. 

For much he grudg’d the praife, but more the gift. 

Befides two kids that in the valley llray’d £ 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd; 

They drain two bagging udders every day; 

And thefe {hall be companions of thy play. 

Both fleck’d with white, the true Arcadian drain. 

Which Thejlylis had often begg’d in vain: 

And flie {hall have them, if again Ihe fues. 

Since you the giver and the gift refufe. 

Come to my longing arms, my lovely care' 

And take the prefents, which the nymphs prepare. ^ 

White 

NOTES. 

* There is a fondnefs in mentioning this circumftance of bis wearing his lip. 

■\ Ser-oins tells us that Cicut-a means the fpace between the two joints of a reed. 

£ Thefe were undoubtedly wild kids, taken from their proper dam, and not kids 
which Corydon had loft, and-now recovered again. Servius fays, kids at hi ft have white 
{pots, which alter and lofe their beauty afterwards. 

. § Thefe lines are of an exquifite beauty, and contain the fweeteft garland that ever 
was offered by a lover. He concludes this defcription of his prefents by faying, that, 
alas! Alexis would not regard, any of his gifts, as he was only a poor rullic, and that-his 
rival Iolas was able to make far richer prefents. At the men ion of his rival's name he 
flops fhorr, and cries, Fool that I am, to put Alexis in mind ot him,—who will cer¬ 
tainly prefer him to me 1 This feems to be the true meaning of quid volui mifero nub) r 
though feveral commentators give a different interpretation. The agitation and doubts 
of a lover’s mind are finely painted in this paffage and the fuccceding lines. At lull 
the fhepherd feems to come to himfeif a little, and rellccls on the bad condition of his 
No. i 8. 4 H ' affairs. 
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While lilies in full cumbers thev bring. 

Wild nil ihcglone-.nl the purple fpring. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
her violets pale, and crop’d the poppy’s head ; 

"i he Ihort narciifus and fair daffodil, 

Purifies to pleaie the fight, and eaUia Tweet to fmell ; 

And let foil hyacimhs witis iron-blue, 

"f o fhade marih mangold of fliining hue.* 

Some bound in order, others loofefy If row a. 

To dref's thy bow'r ar.d trim thy new abode. 

Mylelf will fearch our planted grounds at home. 

For downv peaches and the glofly plumb: 

And tlnafh the chefnuts in the neighb ring gro\e,F 
Such as my Amarillis us’d to love. 

The laurel and the myrtle fweets agree; 

And both in nofegays (ha'l he bound for thee. 

Ah, Corydon, ah poor unhappy Twain, 

Ahxis will thy homely gifts difdain : 

Nor Ihouldft thou offer all thy little (lore. 

Will rich loins yield, hut offer more. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy Twain, J 
So powerful are Ids prelents, mine To mean ! 

The boar amidfl my chryflal ftreams I bring; 

And fouthern winds to blafl my flow’ry fpring. 

Ah cruel creature, whom doff thou defpife ? 

The Gods to live in woods have left the fkies. 

And godlike Paris in th’ Idean grove, 

To Priam s wealth preferr d Oenone’s love. 

In 

NOTES. 

affairs, which his pinion has occafioned, femipuiala tibi, &c. -and finally refolves to 

leave the obdurate Alexis, and go in fearch of another objedt. 

* Dr. Miirtyn has taken great pains to explain the true names of the flowers here 
mentioned by Virgil, and from his (kill in botany one may imagine he has juttly afccr- 
tained them. 

t There are fliU in Italy, garlands intermixt with fruits as well as flowers, like that 
deferibed by Virgil in his Eclogues. We have feen fome of thefe carried about the 
flreets of Florence, the Sunday before Chrijhnas-day : they were built up in a pyramid 
of ever-greens, chiefly of bays, and faced with apples, grapes, and other fruits. 

£ This reading is after the Vatican manufeript. 
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In cities which fhe built, let Pallas reign;* 

Tom ’rs are lor Gods, but to rolls for the Twain. 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purities. 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browfe : 
Alexis, thou art chae’d by Cory don ; 

All follow fev’ral games, and each his own. 

See from afar the fields no longer fimoke. 

The fv.'eating fleers unharnefs'd from tiie yoke. 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The lhadows lengthen as the fun goes low. 

Cool breezes now the raging heats remove ; 

Ah, cruel heav’n ! that made no cure lor love ! 

I willi for balmy lleep, but wife in vain : 

Love has no bounds in pleafure, or in pain. 

What frenzy, (hepherd, has thy foul polfefs'd. 

Thy vineyard lies half prun e), and half undrefs d.T 
Quench, Cor yd on, thy long unanfwerd fire: 

Mind wh.at the common wants of life require: 

On willow twigs employ thy weaving care; 

And find an ealier love, tho’ not lo fair. 


NOTES. 

* Pallas is laid to be the inventer of architecture. 

f 'fhe epithet frond-]fa has great propriety : for here is a double inftance of negloftj; 
the vines arc half pruned, and the elms are fullered to make long {hoots. 
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The THIRD PASTORA L;* 

O R, 

P A L AL M O N. 


ARGUMENT. 

Damaaas and Menalca.s. after fame J,'mart flrokes of country raillery, rcfolve to 
try zuho has the moji flail at a Jong ; and accordingly make tluir neighbour 
Palsemon judge of their performances : who, after a jull hearing of both par¬ 
ties, declares himfclf unfit for the dccifion of Jo weighty a controverfy, and 
leaves the victory undetermined. 


MENALCAS, D A M y£ T A S, PAL£MON. 
MENALCAS. . 

H O, fwains, what fhepherd owns thofe ragged Lheep ? 

D A M M T A S. 

^'Egon’s they are, he gave them me to keep. 

MENALCAS. 

N O T E S. — 

* This Paft or at (and the feventh is of the fame kind) contains an elegant trial of 
fkili in mulic and poetry, between two Ihcpherds. It is in imitation of the fifth and 
2 eighth 
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M E N A L C A S. 

Unhappy dieep of an unhappy Twain! 

While he Neccra courts, but courts in vain, 

And fears that I the damfel (hall obtain. 

Thou, varlet, dod thy mader’s gains devour : 

Thou milk’ll his ewes, and often twice an hour ; 

Ofgrafs and fodder thou defraud’ft the dams; 

And of their mother’s dugs, the flarving lambs. 

D A M £ T A S. 

Good words, young Catamite, at lead to men: 

We know who did your bufinefs, how, and when.* 

And in what chapel too you plaid your prize ; 

And what the goats obferv'd with leering eyes : 

The nymphs were kind, and laugh’d, and there your fafety lies. 

MENALCAS. 

Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the Las ; 

Cut Micori s tender vines, and dole the days. 

D A M y£ T A S. 

Or rather, when beneath yon ancient oak. 

The bow of Dap/inis, and the (hafts you broke : 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right : 

And, but for milchief, you had dy’d for fpite. 

M E N A L C A S. 

What nonfenfe would the fool thy mader prate. 

When thou, his knave, cand talk at fuch a rate: 

Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not P 

When you lay fnug to Inap young Damons goatp 


notes. 

eighth Idyliiums of Theocritus. How ingenious and entertaining it is, no leader of a 
true tafte wants to be informed. We flia.ll, however, touch upon lume of the moil ie- 
markable particulars as we go along. 

* Virgil here imitates Theocritus, ( Novimus , ii'e.) but is not fo grofs and indelicate 
as the Greek poet. 

No. 19. 4 I 
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His mongrel bark’d, I ran to his relief. 

And cry a. There, there he goes; hop, hop the thief f 
Difcover'd and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. 

D A M M T A S. 

An honeh man may freely take his own ; 

The goat was mine, by hnging fairly won. 

A foleinn match was made; he loft the prize. 

Afk Damon, afk if he the debt denies; 

I think he dares not; if he does he lyes. 

MENALCAS. 

Thou hng with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo prophan’d to touch that blubber’d lip : 

Dunce at the beh ; in hreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle, on thy ftraw, the hupid crowd.* 

D A M M T A S. 

To bring it to the trial will you dare 
Our pipes, our fkill, our voices to compare? 

My brinded heifer to the flake I lay; 

Two thriving calves fhe fuckles twice a day: 

And twice befides her beeftings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Now back your hnging with an equal flake. 

MENALCAS. 

That fhould be feen, if I had one to make. 

You know too well I feed my father’s flock : 

What can I wager front the common flock ? 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfed fhe. 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me, 


Both 


N OTES. 

* Nothing can be fo fatirical as this line. All the R's (with a repetition of Jl in 
fir id ail i £ 2 ? Jlipula ) could not concur without fome defign. Milton imitates this palfape 
in his beautiful poem entitled Lycidas. 

Grate on their Jcranncl pipes of xu ret eked Jl rave. 
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Both number twice a-day the milky dams; 

At once fhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 

But fmce you will be mad, and lince you may 
Sufpedl my courage, if I fhould not lay; 

The pawn I proffer fliail be full as good: 

Two bowls I have, well turn'd, of beechen wood; 

Both by divine Alcimcdon were made ;* 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid ; 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clulters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Two figures on the hides embofs’d appear; 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the fphere, i 

And fliew’d the feafons of the Aiding year, J 

Inffrucfted in his trade the lab’ring Iwain, 

And when to reap, and when to low the grain? 

D A M yE T A S. 

And I have two, to match your pair, at home ; 

The wood the fame, from the fame hand they come: 

The kirnbo handles feem with bears-foot carv’d ; 

And never yet to table have been ferv’d : 

Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love. 

With beaus encompas’d, and a dancing grove: 

But thefe, not all the proffers you can make. 

Are worth the heifer which 1 fet to flake. 

MENALCAS, 

NOTES. 

* As there is no account left us of any famous artift called' Alcinedon; Dr. Mariya 
imagines that he was a friend of our poet, who was therefore willing to tranfmit his 
name to pofterity. By his name, he appears to have been a Greek. How highly the 
arts of painting and carving'were efteenicd in Greece , appears from this very remarkable 
paflage in Pliny; fpeaking of Enpompns , he fays, tc It was enjoined by his authority, 
firft in Sicyon, and next throughout ail Greece , that none but ingenious youths fhould. 
learn the art of carving, that is, of making defigns in bo.\; and that this art fhould be- 
ranked among the firft of the liberal ones. He thought the laws of honour were- 
violated, if any but gentlemen, or at leaft thofe that were reputably born, praftifed; 
this art; and made a perpetual prohibition that Haves never fhould be admitted to learn; 
it. Hence it is that we fee no celebrated pieces of carving, neither of engraving, or 
relievo, or entice) done by any perfon in the degree of a flave. : 
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M E N A L C A S. 

No more delays, vain boader, but begin, 

I prophely before-hand I (hall win. 

PaL m<»> (ball be judge how ill you rhime : 

I'll teach you how to brag another time. 

D A M y£ T A S. 

Rhvmer come on, and do the word you can ; 

1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. 

With (deuce, neighbour, and attention wait: 

For tis abus’ntls of a high debate. 

P A L E M O N. 

Sing then ; the (hade affords a proper place : 

The trees are cloath’d with leaves, the fields with grab ; 
The blofi’oms blow ; the birds on budies (ing; 

And nature has accomplidid all the fpring. 

Tlie challenge to Damcvlas (hall belong, 

Mcualcas dial 1 fndain his under-fong: 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring ; 

By turns the tuneful Mufes love to (ing. 

D A M y£ T A S. 

From the great Father of the Gods above* 

My Mufe begins; for all is full of Jove; 

To Jov- the care of heav’n and earth belongs; 

My docks he blefles, and he loves my fongs. 

MENALCAS. 

Me Phoebus loves; for he my Mufe infpires ; 

And in her fongs, the warmth he gave, requires. 


For 


NOTE S. 

* Virgil, in the original, feems to have laid it down as an indifpenfible rule to him- 
felf, in thefe Arncsbecan verfes, to make the refpondent Ihepherd anfwer his opponent, in 
exactly the fame number of lines. 
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PASTORAL 


T H E 


t ii i r n. 


For him the God of fltepherds and their fheep. 
My blulhing hyacinths, and my bays I keep.* 

D A M AL T A S. 

My Phillis, me with pelted apples plies. 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies ; 

And withes to be keen, before {he flies. 

M E N A L C A S. 

But fair A min l as comes unafk’d to me. 

And oilers love;; and fits upon my knee: 

Not Delia to ray dogs is known fo well as he. 

D A M y£ T A S. 

To the dear miIIrefs of my love-fick mind. 

Her twain a pretty prelent has dclign’d: 

I law two flock-doves billing, and ere long 
Will take the nefl, and hers fliall be the young. 

MENALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

And flood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground : 
I fent Amintas all my prelent flore; 

And will, to-morrow, lend as many more. 


} 


D A M .£ T A S. 

The lovely maid lay panting in my arms ; 

And all (he laid and did was full of charms. 

Winds, on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ! f 
Such w’ords as heav’n alone is fit to hear. 

M E N A L C A S. 

NOTES. 

* The ancient poets feern to ufe lanrus indifferently for laurels, or bavs: ft tied v 
fpeaking, lauro, or lauro regio, fignifies the former in Italian, and alloro the latter ; but 
their bell poets ufe lauro indifferently For both. 

t The fentiment of Damutias is beautiful and poetical to the laff degree. 
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M E N A L C A S. 

Ah! what avails it me, my love's delight, ■ 

To call you mine, when ablent from my fight! 

I hold the nets, while you purfue the prey, * 

And mull not (hare the dangers of the day. 

D A M /£ T A S. 

I keep my birth day : fend my Phillis home ; 

At fheering-time, lulus, you may come. 

M E N A L C A S;. 

With Phillis I am more in grace than you: dr 
Her forrow did my parting iieps purfue:. 

Adieu, my dear, fhe laid, a long adieu •!. 

DAMiETAS. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold ; 

But from my frowning fair-, more ills I. find- 
Than from the wolves, and fiorms, and winter-windi. 

M E N A L C A Sk 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bufhy plain,. 
The (how rs are grateful to.the fw.elling grain : J 


NOTE S.. 

* hi the original. Si, duns lit-fTJaris apros, ego ■ retia/ervoF " What ltgnifies your love 
to nic, if you will not let me fhew mine to* you. by fharing. your, dangers?” For. all 
the danger was in hunting the wild beafts; none in. watching the nets.. 

t E le original is,, cl longtnn formofe,.vale - Iolal The vocative cafe Tela does not 

agree with formofc, but is to be conftr.ued at the beginning of this couplet i “ O Mas, I 
love Phillis above other women, for fhe wept when I parted, from her,, and cried, O 
fair fhepherd (Menalcas), farewel,” See- 

X La Cerda thinks the fhepherds are equal' in. thefe couplets: but Catron, accordino- 
to cuftom,. affirms that Menalcas■ has the advantage. “The images, fays he, which. 
Marnicas here prefents to the mind, are more agreeable than thofe of his adverfary. 
A wolf, unfeafonable rains, and.tempefluous winds,.are the ornament of D.anuetas'& dif- 
2 courfe- 
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To teeming ewes the fallow’s tender tree; 

But more than all the world my love to me. 

D A M M T A S-. 

Poilio my rural verfe vouchfafes to read : 

A heifer,, Mufes, for your patron breed. 

MENALCAS. 

My Poilio writes himfelf, a bull be bred 
With fpurning heels, and with a butting head. 

Who Poilio loves, and who his Mufe admires. 

P A M JE T A S. 

Let Poilio 's fortune crown his full defires. 

Let myrrh inftead of thorn- his fences fill; 

And fhow’rs of honey from his oaks diftil. 

M E N A L C A S. 

Who hates not living Bavhcs, let him be 
(Dead Mcevius) damn’cl to love thy works and theet 
The fame ill tafte of fenfe would ferve to join 
Dog-foxes in the yoke, and fheer the fwine. 

D A M M T A S. 

Ye boys who pluck the ffow’rs, and fpoil the fpring, 
Beware the fecret fnake that fhoots a. fling. 

MENALCAS. - 

Graze not too near the banks,, my jolly flieep, -55- 
The ground is falfe, the running flreams are deep:. 




See, 


NOTES. 

eourfe. In that of Menalcas , we have favourable rains, and an agreeable nourifhment 
to the flocks P 

* Catrou underftands thcfe lines as an allegory, implying a caution to avoid being 
furprized by dangerous inclinations. 
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See. thev have caught the father of the flock, ■ 

Who dries his fleece upon the neigh’bring rock. 

D A M M T A S. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook : 

.Anon I’ll walk ’em in the (hallow brook. 

M E N A L C A S. 

To fold my flock ; when milk is dry’d with heat, 

In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 

D A M M T A S. 

How lank my bulls from plenteous paflure come! 

But love that drains the herd, deflroys the groom. 

M E N A L C A S. 

My flocks are free from love ; yet look fo thin. 

Their bones are barely cover’d with their fkin. 

What magic has bewitch’d the woolly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? * 

D A M M T A S. 

Say, where the round of heav’n which all contains. 

To three fhort ells on earth our fight reflrains: 

Tell that, and rife a P/uzbus for thy pains. + 

MENALCAS. 



NOTES. 

* The notion of an evil eye hill prevails among the ignorant vulgar. Lord Bacon 
fpeaks of the power of the glances of an envious eye. 

1" Calrou and Dr. 'Trapp are for the well and the oven, as the mod fimple and fuita- 
ble to a fhepherd s underftanding. But Dr. Martyn propofes a new interpretation, and 
thinks the fhepherd may mean a celeftial globe or fphere. 
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M E N.A L C A S. 

Nay, tell me fir ft, in what new region fprings 
A flow’r that bears infcrib’d the names of kings: * - - 

And thou (halt gain a prefent as divine 
As Phcebus felf; for Phillis (hall be thine. 

P A L E M O N. 

'I : } 

So nice a difference in your finging lies. 

That both have won, or both delerv’d the prize. 

Reft equal happy both; and all who prove 
The bitter fweets, and pleating pains of love. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain:h 
Their moifture has already drench’d the plain. 


N O T E S. 

* The flower here meant is the hyacinth, which, as it is faid to fpring from the blood 
of Ajax, was marked AI. 

t Claudite jam vivos, is an allegorical expreffion, taken from a river’s refrefhing the 
meadows, and applied to mufic and poetry delighting the ears, the fancy, and the 
judgment. 
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The FOURTH PASTORAL; 

o *, 


P O 


L L, I O * 


ARGUMENT. 

The poet celebrates the birth-day of Solonius, the fon of Pollio, born in the 
confulfiip of his father, after the taking of Solo nee, a city in Dalmatia. 
Many of the verfes are tranfated from one of the Sybils, xoho prophefed of 
cur Saviour’^ birth. 


S ICIL IAN Mufe, begin a loftier {train ? 

Tho lowly fhrubs and trees that fhade the plain, 

Delight 


NOTES. 

* This Eclogue is one of the moft remarkable pieces of heathen antiquity; inafmuch 
as it contains a manifeft and illuftrious prophecy of our bldTed Saviour, uttered in igno- 
2 ranee. 
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Delight not all; Sicilian Mufe, prepare 
To make the vocal woods delerve a conful’s care. 

The laft great age, foretold by facred rhymes, 

Renews it’s finifh’d courfe ; Saturnian times 
Roll round again, and mighty years begun 
From their firft orb, in radiant circles run. 

The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heav’n defcends : 

O chafle Lucina, fpeed the mother’s pains; 

And hade the glorious birth ; thy own Apollo reigns! 

The lovely boy, with his aufpicious face. 

Shall Pollio's confullhip and triumph grace; 

Majeflic months fet out with him to their appointed race. 

The father banifh’d virtue fhall reflore. 

And crimes fliall threat the guilty world no more. 

The fon (hall lead the life of Gods, and be 
By Gods and heroes feen, and Gods and heroes fee. 

; The 

NOTES. 

ranee, by a Pagan writer ; and that too in the reign of the fame emperor, in which our 
Saviour was born. We fay in the reign of the fame emperor : tor a learned author, (as 
we find him quoted by the excellent Iiifhop Bull, whohimfel! feems to be in the lame 
miftake) carries it too far, when he aliens that Virgil wrote this at Rome, at the fame 
time that our Saviour was born in Judea. It was forty years before. See the learned 

Dr. Prideaux' s Connexion, &c. part 2, book 7.-In the year ot Rome 714, fajs he, 

when Afinius Pollio and Domitius Calvims were conluls, the people of Rone compelled 
the triumvirs Otlavian and Anthony to make a durable peace between them. It was 
hoped, that thereby an end would be put to the war with Sextus Pompey, who had 
made himfelf mailer of Sicily, and by the interruption of commerce, had caufcd a 
famine in Rome. To make this peace the more firm, they "would ha\e Anthony, whole 
wife Full'ia was then dead, to marry Otlavian Gayar’s lifer C'. 7 » ivta, who bad lately lolt 
her hufband Marccllus, and was then big with child, ot’which fhe was deluded, after 
her marriage w>ith Anthony. This child retained the name oi his own tafhei M.trei i!,:s, 
and as long as he lived, was the delight of his uncle Oflavian, and the hope ot the 
Roman people. It is he that is the' fubjeel of this la login, lirgil addrcHes it to P".tr>, 
who was at that time conful, and thereby makes a compliment to Caj.tr, Anthony, <Jr,a- 
via, and Pollio, all at once. The Marcellas, whofe birih is here celebrated, is the lame 
whofe death is lamented by Virgil in the fixth sEneiJ. 1 he poet borrows what 
was predicted by the Cawatau Sybil concerning Jejus CbriJ, and applies it to tins 
child. 
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The jarring nations he in peace fhall bind. 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

Unbidden earth Avail wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs, (the promifes of fpring) 

As her lirft oil'rings to her infant king.® 

The goats, with Arutting drugs, (hall homeward fpeed. 
And lowing herds fecure from lions feed. 

If is cradle fhall with riling flow’rs be crown'd ; 

’I Ite ferpenfs brood fhall die: the facrcd ground, 
fhall weeds and pois’noas plants ref ufc to bear. 

Each common built fhall Syrwn rofes wear. 

But when heroic verfe his youth fhall raife. 

And form it. to hereditary praife ; 

Unlabour’d harvefts fhall the fields adorn,E 
And clufier'd grapes fhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. 



NOTES. 


* It is impoffible to forbear obferving the great flmilitude of this paftage, and that 
famous one of Ifaiah : “ The wilderncfs and the folitary place fhall be glad for them : 
and the dciert fhall rejoice, and bloflom as the rofe,” chap. 3 . ver. j. " The glory 
of Lei anon fhall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box ton-ether,” 
chap, ii.vcr. 13. “ The wolf alfo fhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie 

down with the kid: and the calf, and the young lion, and the fading together, and a 
little child (liall lead them. And the cowand the bear fhall feed, their young ones 
ilia 11 lie down together: and the lion fhall eat ffraw like an ox. And the fucking 
child lhall play upon the hole of the afp, and the weaned child fhall put his hand on the 
adder’s den,” chap. 1 1, ver. 6, 7, 8. How much inferior is Virgil’ s poetry to Ifaiah’ 
The former has nothing comparable to thefe beautiful ftrokes ; u that a little child 

lluil! lead the lion ; —that the very trees of the foreft lhall come to pay adoration.”_ 

Virgil fays only oa ulet < t fur pens ,• Ifaiah adds a circumftance inimitably picturefque, 
that the lucking child lhall play upon the hole of the afp : and that the weaned child, a 
little older and beginning to make ufe of it’s hands, lhall put his fingers on the adder’s 
den. There are certain critics who would never ceafe to admire thefe circumftances 
and ftrokes of nature,, if they had not the ill fortune to be placed in the bible. 

t The ancients ufed to fow bearded or prickly wheat, which deterred the birds from 
picking the ears. The epithet molli may therefore imply, that the corn fhall no longer 
Hand in need of this fort ideation, this pallifade, this vallum arijiarum as Cicero calls ir, 
to defend it from injuries, but lhall fpring up fpontaneoufly, and grow ripe with foft and 5 
lender beards^ 
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The knotted oaks fliall fliow’rs of honey weep. 

And thro’ the matted grafs the liquid gold fliall creep. 

Yet, of old fraud fome footfleps fliall remain, 

The merchant Hill fliall plough the deep for gain: 

Great cities fliall with walls be compafs’d round ; 

And fharpen’d fiiares (hall vex the fruitful ground ; 

Another Typhis fliall new feas explore. 

Another Argos land the chiefs upon tlT Ibcrean fliore.* 

Another Htlev other wars created' 

And great Ac hi lies urge the Trojan fate. 

But when to ripen’d manhood he fliall grow. 

The greedy failor fliall the feas forego ; 

No keel fliall cut the waves for foreign ware; 

For ev’rv foil fliall ev’ry produft bear. 

The lab’ring hind his oxen fliall disjoin, 

No plough ihall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine, V 

Nor wool fliall in diffembled colours fhine. J 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, or unborrow’d gold, J 
Beneath his pompous fleece (hall proudly fweat; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb fliall bleat. 

The Fates, when they this happy web have fpun. 

Shall blefs the facred clue, and bid it fmoothly run. 

Mature 


NOTES. 

* By navigation and commerce, Virgil means that avarice, and by wars, that ambi¬ 
tion fliall ft ill fubftft. 

•s 

f A bloody war at laft reduced Sextus Pompey to quit Sicily, and meet his death in 
Ajia by Anthony. The conjuncture of affairs, tiie preparations made by O A avian, 
and above all, the difpolitions of men’s minds, gave room for the predittion of the 
poet. 

F Murcx was a fliell fifh fet about with fpikes, from whence the Tyrian colour was 
obtained. Luium is that herb, which our Euglijh writers of botany delcril.e under the 
name of Luteola, wild wood, and dyer’s weed. It is uied in dying yellow both wool 
and ftlk. 

$ Servius and La Cerda affirm the fandyx to be an herb, which is a great miftake. 
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Mature in years, to ready honours move, 

O of celeliial feed! O fbfier Ton of Jove!* 

See. lab'ring nature calls thee to fuftainh 

Tiie nodding frame of heav’n, and earth, and main; 

See, to their bale reflor'd, earth, leas, and air. 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear,. 

To fmg thy praife, would heav’n my breath prolong, 

Infufing fpirits worthy fuch a long: 

Not TiL'~acian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. 

Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bays ; 

Though each his heav’nly parent fhould infpire ; 

The Mule inflrufl the voice, and Phoebus tune the lyre,. 

Should Pan contend in verfe, and thou my theme, 

Arcadian judges fhould their God condemn. 

Begin, 


NOTES. 

SanJyx is fpoken of by Pliny , as a cheap material for painting. The true fandarachn, 
which feems to be our native rsd arfcnic, was faid to come from an ifiund in the Red- 
feu. 

* Would it have been proper to beffow thefe illuftrious appellations on a fon of 
Pclliop- Surely Virgil does not here pour them forth without reafon. But what young 
prince could at that time deferve to be called the child of the Gods, and the illuftrious: 
otfspring of Jupiter P Without doubt it muff have been one of the family of the C.e/ars! 
And did there at that time come into the world, any. child of the family of the Qejars, 
except young Manellus P Tiberius was not yet entered into the houfe ot On avian by his 
mother, and -Drafts was not yet born. 

t What is the meaning of nutantem ?' fays the learned Dr. Trapp. With, or under 
what docs it nod,or dagger? With it’s guilt and mifery, fay fome, and fo wants to 
be fuccoured by this new-born hero. But that to others feems not to agree with the 
happineis which is aferibed even to the firft: divifion, and to the beginning of this 
happy age. And therefore they fay, it either nods, i. e. moves and lhakcs itfelf with 
joy and exultation ; which is pretty harfh to our apprehenfion; or, which is not much 
better, inclines and tends to another, i. e. a yet more happy ftate; vergentem , fay they, 

nutuntcmque in nuiiorem flatum. Perhaps the firft interpretation is beft.-It was 

good fenfe to fay, the world at prelent labours with it’s guilt and mifery; but yet 
rejoices at rhe very near profpect of the happy change, which is in a manner, be¬ 
gun. already. 
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Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a finile, thv mother fingle out; * 
Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight. 

The nauleous qualms often long months and travel to requite. 
Then fmile; the frowning infant’s doom is read. 

No God lhall crown tlte board, nor Goddefs bids the bed.'!' 


NOTE S. 

* The commentators are divided in opinion, whether he means the fmile of the 
child, or that of the mother. 

f The life of the Gods or apotheofis (here pronhfed by the poet) confided of two 
particulars ; the fitting at the table of 'Jupiter, and the marriage of fome Goddefs; 
therefore the threats of Virgil amount to this.—You {hall not enjoy the life of the Gods, 
becaufe neither Jupiter will admit you to his table, nor any G'oddds to her bed. 
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The FIFTH PASTORAL;* 

O R, 

D., A P PI N I S. 




ARGUMENT. 

Mopfus and Menalcas, two very expert Jhephcrds at a Jong, begin one by con- 
font to the memory u/'Daphnis ; zuho is fuppojcd, by ike bejl critics, to repre- 
fent Julius Catfar. Mopfus laments his death, Menalcas proclaims his 
divinity ; the rehole Eclogue conjijling of an elegy and an apothcofs . 


MENALCAS. 

S INCE on the downs our Hocks together feed. 

And fince my voice can match your tuneful reed. 

Why 


NOTES. 

Tlie fubjedt of the following Eclogue is great, and the poet laboured his compofi- 
‘.‘“'n accordingly ; it is no Ids than the death of Julius Cupar, and his deification. 

2 Many 
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Why fit we not beneath the grateful fhade. 
Which hazles, intermix’d with elms, have made P 


M O P S U S. 

Whether you pleafe that fylvan fcene to take. 
Where whittling winds uncertain fhadows make: 
Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed. 

Whole mouth the curling vines have overfpread ? 

MENALCAS. 

Your merit and your years command the choice: 
Amyntas only rivals you in voice. 


M O P S U S. 

What will not that prefuming Ihepherd dare. 
Who thinks his voice with Phczbus may compare ? 

MENALCAS. 

Begin you firft; if either Alcons praife. 

Or dying Phillis have infpir’d your lays : 

If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend. 

Begin, and Tityrus your flock (hall tend. 

M O P S U S. 

Or (hall I rather the fad verfe repeat. 

Which on the beeches’ bark I lately writ ;* 


i 


writ. 


NOTES. 

Many reafons may be given, why by Daphnis is not meant Saloninus , the pretended Ton 
of Pollio, nor Flaccus, Virgil’s brother. This Eclogue mult have greatly recommended 
our author to the favour of Augujius. Ru.-cus thinks it was written when fome plavs 
or facrifices were celebrated in honour of Julius Cccfar. The fcene of it is not ontv 
beautiful in itfelf, but adapted to the folemnity of the fubject ; the ihepherds lit and 
ling in tire awful gloom of a grotto, which is overhung by wild vines. 

* It was the ancient cuftom of Italy to write on the barks of trees, as it was in 
Egypt to write on the papyrus , a fort of rulh, from which the word paper is derived. 
No. 20, 4 N 
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I writ, and Ring betwixt ; now bring the fwain 
Whole voice you boalf, and let him try the It rain. 

M E N A L C A S. 

Such as the fhrub to the tall olive fliows. 

Or the pale fallow to the blulhing rofe; 

Such is his voice, it I can judge aright. 

Compar'd to thine* in fweetnels and in height. 

M O P S U S. 

No more, but fit and hear the promis'd lay. 

The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 

The nymphs about the breathlels body wait 
Of Dtiphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 

The trees and floods were wit-nets to their tears : 

At length the rumour reach’d his mother’s ears. 

The wretched parent, with a pious bade. 

Came running, and his lifelefs limbs embrac’d.* 

She ligh’d, {lie Ibb’d, and furious with defpair. 

Sire rent her garments, and flie tore her hair: 

Aecufing all the Gods, and every liar. 

The fwains forgot their Ihccp, nor near the brinkf 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 

'1 he thirlly cattle, of thenrlelves, abllain'd 
Erom water, and their grafiy fare difdain’d. 

The 


NOTE S. 

* Moll probably by the mother is meant Venus , and this is confirmed by an almoft 
parallel palfage in Ovid's Metamorpbojis, book 15. Ovid there reprefents Venus to be 
terrified at the approach of Ve/ar’s death, flic dilcovcrs alL the fears and tendernefs of a 
mother, and coniiders the injury as offered to herfelC 

f This circumffance is remarkable, and may allude to a real fadl that happened, ac¬ 
cording to Suetonius's account, at Julius Ccefar's death : he tells us, that the horfes 
which this emperor confecrated when he paired the Rubicon, and had been turned wild 
ever fince, were obferved to abftain from their food, pertuiaajime pabulo abJUncreuher- 
timqufjlcre . 2. 
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The death of Dahh >us woods and hills deplore. 

They call the found to I.ylnn’ s deleft (hore; 

The Lybum lions hear, and hearing roar. 

Fierce tigers Daphn/s taught the yoke to bear ; 

And lirft with curling ivy drefs’d the fpcar: 

Daphnis did rites to Bacchus livit ordain; 

And holy revels for his reeling train.* 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 

As bulls the herds, and iields the yellow corn ; 

So bright a Iplendor, lo divine a grace, 

1 he glorious Daphnis call on his illullrious race. 

When envious fate the godlike Dap/mis took, 

Our guardian Gods the fields and plains forfook : 

Pa les no longer {'well'd the teeming grain. 

Nor F/ici'lnis fed his oxen on the plain ; 

No fruitful crop the ficklv fields return ; 

But oats and loliurn choak the riling corn.F 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d. 

Now knotty burrs aad thorns difgrace the ground. 

Come fhepnerds, come, and ilrow with leaves the plain ; 
Such fun’ral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 

With cyprefs boughs the cry flat fountains hide. 

And foftly let the running waters glide ; 

A lading monument to Daphnis raife. 

With this infcription to record his praife : 

Daphnis, the field’s delight, the Ihephcrd's love, 
Renown’d on earth, and deify’d above •, 


} 


Whole 


NOTES. 

* The folemnities of Bacchus were in a manner reflored and celebrated by Qrjc.-r 
with greater magnificence than they had ever been before. 

f Virgil here gives loliurn the epithet of infclix. It is of a malignant nature, and is lb 
much the more dangerous from it’s not being eafily to be diftinguifhed from the corn 
among which it ufually fprings up. The ancients thought it bad for the eyes. And 
the modern Italians have yet a worfe notion of it : for they look upon it as the caufe of 
the melancholy kind of madnefs j and it is common with them to fay of any fuch per., 
fon, A ma gial-opane con logit o, " he has eat bread with loliurn in it.” 
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Whole flock excell’d the laired on the plains. 

But Id's than he himfelf furpafs’d the fwains. 

M E N A L C A S. 

O hcav’nlv poet! fuch thy verfe appears,* 

So Tweet, fo charming to my ruvdh’d cars. 

As to the weary Twain, with cares opprdt. 

Beneath the fvivan diade. refrefhing red: 

As to the fev’rifh traveller, when fil'd 
He finds a cryflal dream to quench his third. 

In linging, as tn piping, von excel : 

And Tcarce your mailer could perform To well. 

O fortunate voting man, at lead your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fecond praife. 

Such as they are. my rural Tongs I join, a 

To mile our Du plans to the pow'rs divine ; l 

Bor Dttf'hnis was To good, to love whate’er was mine. [ 

M O P S U S. 

How is my Toul with fucli a promife rais’d! 

For both the boy was worthy to be prais’d. 

And Si nun hon has oTten made me long 
To hear like him, To Toft, To Tweet a Tong. 

M E N A L C A S. 

D ? A' n>s, the gued of heav’n, with wond’ring eyes. 

Views m the milky way the darry Ikies. 

And Tar beneath him, from the fhining fphere. 

Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 

For 

NOTE S. 

* The elegance and fvveetnefs of thefe lines are not to be equalled by any thing, but 
the anfwer Mopfus makes to them afterwards in line eighty-two of the original, 

.Sam neque me tanlum, &c. 
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For this, with chearful cries the woods refound; 

The purple fpring arrays the various ground ; 

The nymphs and lhepherds dance ; and Pan himfelf is crown'd. 
The wolf no longer prowls for nightly fpoils. 

Nor birds the fprindges fear, nor dags the toils : 

For Dapknis reigns above ; and deals from thence 
His mother’s milder beams, and peaceful influence.'* 5 ' 

The mountain-tops unfhorn, the rocks rejoice; 

The lowly fhrubs partake of human voice. 

Affenting nature, with a gracious nod. 

Proclaims him, and falutes the new admitted God.t 
Be dill propitious, ever good to thine; 

Behold four hallow’d altars we defign ; 

And two to thee, and two to Phoebus rile ; 

On both are offer’d annual facrifice. 

The holy priefts, at each returning year. 

Two bowds of milk, and two of oil f hall bear; 

And I myfelf the gueds with friendly bowls will cheer. 

Two goblets will 1 crown with fparkling wine. 

The gen’rous vintage of the Chian vine ; i 

Thefe will I pour to thee, and make the neflar thine. 

In winter {hall the genial fead be made 
Before the dre; by dimmer in the lhade. 

Dametas (hall perform the rites divine ; 

And LiCtian /Egon in the fong fhall join. 

Alphefibcus, tripping, {hall advance ; 

And mimic fatyrs in his antic dance. 


} 


When 


NOTES. 

* This expreflion of olia fccms more particularly to allude to the mercy and cle¬ 
mency of Ctefar: virtues for which he was fo much celebrated by lu!iy and oil er 
writers. 

•f This paffage is very fublimc, and bears a great rcfcmblance to that of (which 

probably Firgil might have read) “ Break forth into tinging ye mountains, O lorcll, 
and every tree therein.” And this lofty language mull confirm the opinion that 'Julius 
Ctfar is meant by Dapbnis. 

F Arvifium was a promontory of the ifiand Chios, now Scios, from whence the fiucll 
of the Greek wines came. 
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When to the nymphs our annual rites vve pay, 

And when our fields with vidtims we furvey : * 

While favage boars delight in fhady woods. 

And finny hfh inhabit in the floods ; 

While bees on thyme, and locuffs feed on dew. 

Thy grateful fwains thefe honours fha.ll renew, f 
Such honours as we pay to pow’rs divine. 

To Bacchus and to Ceres, fhall be thine. 

Such annual honours fhall be giv’n, and thou 

Shalt hear, and fludt condemn thy fuppliants to their vow.J 

M O P S U S. 

What prefent worth thy verfe can Mopjus find! 

Not the foft whifpers of a fouthern wind. 

That play through trembling trees, delight me more ; 

Nor murm’ring billows on the founding fhore ; 

Nor winding ftreams that through the valley glide ; 

And the lcarce-covcr’d pebbles gently chide. 

M E N A L C A S.. 

Receive you firff this tuneful pipe; the fame 
That play'd my Corydoti s unhappy flame. 

The fame that fung Ncceras, conqu’ring eyes; 

And, had the judge been juft, had won the prize. § 

MOPS U S. 


NOTES. 

* This ceremony was called Ambarvalia. The facred dances mentioned in the lines 
immediately preceding, were ufed by the ancients, both Jeivs and heathens, in religious 
ceremonies. 

f /Eneas advifes Dido in almoft the fame words: but obferve that all the Ihepherd’s 
ideas are taken from rural objects, whereas thofe of Atneas are taken from philofophy. 
Such propriety doth Virgil ever obferve in his femiments. 

% He who makes a vow defires fomething from God, and promifes fomething to him 
at the fame lime. If God grants his requeft, then he, who makes the vow, is in a 
manner judged, and obliged to perform his promife. Thus God is faid danmare votis 
or voti, when he grants the requelf, and fo obliges the perfon to perform what he had 
promifed. 

§ It is inferred from this paffage, that Virgil certainly means himfelf under the name 
1 • of 
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M O P S U S. 

Accept from me this (heephook, in exchange. 

The handle brafs; the knobs in equal range. 

Antigenes, with kilTes, often try’d 
To beg this prelent, in his beauty’s pride; 

When youth and love are hard to be deny’d. 

But what I could refufe to his requell, 

Is your’s unalk’d, for you deferve it belt. 

NOTES. 

of Mamlcas; and likevvife, that by his mentioning only the fubjedts of the Palamon 
and the Alexis, and not a fyllable of the Tilyrus, that all thefe three Eclogues were written 
before the Hityrus : notwithstanding that Eclogue, ufually but erroneoully, is placed fir It 
in all editions. It is not improbable, that the Alexis was publilhed before the death of 
Julius Ceejar, who might read and admire it. 
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Hie S I X T II PASTORAL;* 


S I L 


O R, 

E N U S. 


ARGUMENT. 

Two young Jhcphcrds, Chromis and Mnafylus, having been promt'fed a Jong by 
Silenus/ duince to catch him ajlecp in this PaHoral j zvhere they bind, him 
hand and foot, and then claim his promifie. Silenus finding they would be 
put off no longer, begins his fiong, in which he dficribes the formation of the 
univerfe, and the original of animals, according to i’Ae Epicurean philofio- 
phy ; and then runs through the mofi fur prizing transformations which have 
happened in nature fince her birth. This Padoral was defigned as a com¬ 
pliment to Syro the Epicurean, zvho in fancied Virgil and. Varus in the prin¬ 
ciples of that philofophy. Silenus alls as tutor, Chromis and Mnafylus as 
the two pupils. • 


I Firft transferr’d to Rome Sicilian lira ins : 

Nor blufh d the Doric Mule to dwell on Mantuan plains. 

But 


NOTE S. 

* This piece is perhaps one of the moll beautiful of all the ten Eclogues. Virgil ad- 
drelfcs it to Varus his friend and fellow ftudent, under the celebrated Syro an Epicurean 

philofopher. 
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But when I try'd her tender voice, too young-. 
And fighting kings, and bloody battles fung ; * 
Apollo check’d my pride, and bade me feed 
My fat’ning Hocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Aamonifha th.us, while eery pen prepares. 

To write thy praifes. Varus, and thy wars. 

My palfral Mule her humble tribute brings; T 
And >et not wholly nrmdpirVl hie lings. 

For all who read, and r-. uchng not diuiain 
Thefe rural poems, and their lowly drain. 

The name ol Virus, oft inferib d tiatill fee. 

In ev'ry grove, and ev’ry vocal tree; 

And all the fyivan reign fhall ling of thee : 

Thy name, to Fftrims and the Mules known. 
Shall in the front of ev ry page be Ihown ; 

For he who lings thy praife, l'ecures hi.- own. 
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Proceed, 


. N O i L S. 

philofopher. Two fhepherds are introduced, who feize Silcmts fleeping in a grorto,. 
and compel him, with the aifirtancc of a water nymph, to entertain them with a foncr 
he had often promifed them. The God immediately begins to give them an account 
of the formation of things, and lays before them the l'yftem of Epicurus's, philofophy 
both natural and moral. After Silcmts has mid them how the world was made accord¬ 
ing to the doftrinc ot Epicurus, his adjungit Plylani ; that is, fay the critics, he recount¬ 
ed the molt famous ancient fables, and fome l'urprizing transformations that had hap¬ 
pened in the world. How abiurd and unlike the regularity and exadtnefs of Virgil! 

The meaning Teems to be,-that after Silcmts had done with the natural, he entered 

upon the moral philofophy of Epicurus : which confided in teaching men to avoid all 
immoderate paffions and violent perturbations of mind. This was the reafon that he 
fifng to them the unnatural paffion of Hercules for the boy Hylas, the brutal lull of 
Pajiphne, the vanity of the Preslides , the avarice of Atalanta , and the immoderate grief, 
of the fillers ot Phaeton. All which the Epicureans condemned as enemies to that quiet 
and foft repofe which they efteemed the perfection of virtue and happinefs. 

* This alludes to Virgil’s attempt to write an. hiftorical poem on the a&ions of the 
Alban kings. 

f The word dedunum is a metaphor taken from wool, which by fpinning is made 
fmaller and fmaller. 

No. 20* 4 P 
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Proceed, my Mufe : two fatyrs, on the ground. 
Stretch’d at his eafe, their fire SiLnus found. 

Dot'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
They found him fnoaring in his dark abode; 

And fciz'd with youthful arms the drunken God. 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before. 

Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away,* 

Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the day.f 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they unfixing, and bind his hands: 

For by the f raudful God deluded long, 

T hey now re Halve to have their promis’d fong. 
sEg'lc came in, to make their party good; 

The faireft Nat's of the neighbouring flood. 

And, while he flares around with flupid eyes, J 
His brows with berries, and his temples dyes. 

He finds the fraud, and, with a finite, demands 
On what defign the boy had bound his hands. § 
Loofe me, he cry’d; ’twas impudence to find 
A fleeping God, ’tis facrilege to bind* 

To you tne promis’d poem I will pay ; 

The nymph {hall be rewarded in her way. 

He rais’d his voice; and foon a num’rous throng 
Of tripping fatyrs crowded to the fong ; 

And fylvan fauns, and favage beafts advanc'd. 

And nodding forefts to the numbers danc’d. 

Not by Hczmonian hills the Thracian bard. 

Nor awful Phtzbus was on Pindus heard. 

With deeper filence or with more regard. 


NOTES. 

* Cantharus was a cup facred to the ufe of Bacchus , arid not ufed by mortals. 

+ The commentators are equally divided about the true meaning of proatl tantum, 
which undoubtedly fignifies near or juft by ; tantum procul, is barely at a diftance. 

X That is, juft as Silenus began to open his eyes. 

§ Serviut tells us the demi-gods were vifiblc only when they thought proper. 
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He Tung the fecret feeds of nature’s frame; 

How feas, and earth, and air, and a6live flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather’d in this goodly ball.* 

The tender foil then ftiff’ning by degrees,+ 

Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding feas. 
Then earth and ocean various forms difclofe ; 
And a new fun to the new world arofe. J 
And mills condens’d to clouds obfcure the fky ; 
And clouds diflolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. 
The rifing trees the lofty mountains grace : 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race. 

Yet few, and llrangers in th’ unpeopled place. 
From thence the birth of man tne fong purfu’d. 
And how the world was loll, and how renew’d. 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus theft, and Jove s avenging rage. § 

The cries of Argonauts for Hvlas drown’d ; || 

With whole repeated name tfie fhores refound. 


} 


Then 


NOTES. 

* This is the fyffem of the atomical philofophers ; though it is certain Epicurus 
was not the inventor of this doctrine, but received it from Democritus. 1 hefe philo¬ 
fophers held, that there were two principles of all things, body and void ; or as the 
moderns fpeak, matter and fpace; and that by a fortuitous concourle oi thefe atoms, 
or particles of matter, the univerie was formed without the ailitlance of a directing 
mind. 

-j- The earth by growing compact and foil'd, forced the waters to retire from it, and 
to form the feas. Thus the fea was feparated or diflingutfhed, which is the proper 
meaning of difcludere. 

J The circumflance of the earth’s being amazed at the firft appearance of the fun, 
is ftrongly imagined in the original. 

§ This tale has been prettily allegorized. It is an ingenious but cruel (lory which, 
the poets have contrived, to exprels the train of cares brought into life by Erottidreus. 
or forelight: the chains which fallen him to the rock, and the inlatiable vuluue that 
rends his vitals every morning. 

|| Hylas the favourite of Hercules falling into a well, was fatd tix be (hatched aw as 1 y 
the nymphs. Pafiphae the wife of Mi/tsy king of Crete, was find to have had an un- 
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Then mourns the madnefs of the Cretan queen : * 

Happy for Iter if herds had never been. 

What fun', wretched woman, feiz’d thy bread? 

The maids of Argos (the? with rage poflefs’d/f 
Their imitated lowings fill'd tlic grove) 

Yet fhun’d the guilt of thy prepoil’rous love. 

Nor fought the youthful hufband of tiie herd, 
r I'ho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d ; 

And felt for budding horns on their fmooth foreheads rear'd. 

Ah, wretched queen 1 you range the pathlefs wood; 

While on a flow’ry bank he chew's the cud: j 
Or deeps in fhades, or thro’ the foreft roves; 

And roars with anguifh for his abfent loves. 

Ye nymphs, w T ith toils his forefl-walk furround; & 

And trace his wand’ring footffeps on the ground*. 

Rut, ah ! perhaps my paflion he difdains ;. 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains* 

We fearch tlf ungrateful fugitive abroad.; 

“While they at home fuflain his happy load. 

He fung the lover’s f raud ; the longing maid. 

With golden fruit, like all the fex, betray’d:|| 

The 


NOTES. 1 

natural pafiion for a bull. The daughters of Prcetes, king of the Argives, being {truck 
with inadnels by Juno , imagined themfelves to be cows. 

* The medals of the people of this town are marked with a cow or bull. Lord. 
Pembroke's medals, 2, 34, 8. fhanr, whether they had any facred cattle of that kind, 
kept there ? or, whether the woman riding on it be not Pafiphac? Gortyna was a city 
ot Crete. 

t At this verfe, Prxlidcs implcrunt , &c. begins the famous manufeript of Virgil in 
the I.orenzo library; authorized by one of the cunfuls, and dated by him in the 5th. 
century. 

% In the original fultus hyacintho. Among the ancients every one was faid to be 
fultus by whatfoever he reflcd upon. Thus we read Pulvino fultus in Lucilius. 
The rumen or paunch is the lirft of the four ftomachs of thofe animals which are faid: 
to ruminate or chew the cud. 

§ In the original claudite nymphx. -Here Pafphae is introduced fpeaking to the 

nymphs. 

I| litppomancs being engaged in a race with Atalanta , in order to obtain her in- 
2 marriage. 
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The filler’s mourning for the brother’s Iofs; 

Their bodies hid in barks, and fur’d with mofs. 

I low each a rifing alder now appears : 

And o’er the Po dillils her gummy tears. 

Then fung, how Gallus by a Mule’s hand 
Was led and welcom’d to the facred llrand. 

The fenate riling to falute their guell; * 

And Linus thus their gratitude expre/s’d.f 
Receive this prefent by the Mufes made ; 

The pipe on which th’ Afcrcean pallor play’d ; £ 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 

And call’d the mountain alhes to the plain. 

Sing thou on this, thy Phtzbus; and the wood 
Where once his fane of Parian marble flood. 

On this his ancient oracles rehearfe: 

And with new numbers grace the God of verfe. 

Why 

NOTES. 

marriage, threw down a golden apple whenever fhe gained ground upon him; which 
fhc Hooping to gather up, Hippornnnes had an opportunity of getting before her, and of 
conlequence of obtaining the lovely prize. The liflers of Phaeton eonlumcd thcmfelves 
with weeping for his death, and were transformed into trees. Phaeton raihiy attempting 
to drive the chariot of the fun, would have fet hre to the earth, if Jupiter had not llruck 
him down with a thunderbolt. 

* When Virgil himfelf once cnteied the theatre, all the fpeclators rofe up to honour 
his entrance. 

f Virgil has been blamed very ridiculoufly for not faying any thing of Homer in his 
fixth Aineid (637, 677.) where if he had faid any thing of him, he mult have put him 
in Elvfiurn before he was horn. It feenis more juft to complain that he has not men¬ 
tioned him in all his works. He feems to have had a fair opportunity here, and 
another in the fourth Eclogue (v. 55.) But have not the poets lie mentions in both 
thefe places fomc relation to paftoral poetry? And might not the mentioning of an 
epic poet be improper in both? Here he names Linus only; and before, the lame 
Linus, Orpheus, and Pan. 

p The fence Afer.cns, is JLjiod, who was of Afcra , a city in Beotia. According to 
fome he was eoaeval with Horner. He writes with great (implicit)', thougn in his dei- 
cription of the battle between the giants and the Gods, he riles to tne true lub- 
Jime. 
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Why fhould I ling the double Scylla s fate. 

The firll by love transform’d, the lalt by hate. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts 
With barking dogs deform’d her nether parts: 

What vengeance on the paffing fleet fhe pour’d,. 

The mafler frighted, and the mates devour’d. 

Then ravifh’d Philomel the fong exprefl ; 

The crime reveal’d; the filters cruel feall: 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns. 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. 

While Prognc makes on chimney-tops her moan;. 

And hovers o’er the palace once her own. 

Whatever fongs befiaes, the Delphian God 
Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood*. 

Silemis lung: the vales his voice rebound. 

And carry to the fkies the facred found: 

And now the fetting fun had warn’d the Twain: T 

To call his counted cattle from the plain.: > 

Yet Itill th’ unweary’d fire purifies the tuneful ftrain, J 

Till unperceiv’d the heav’ns with liars were hung: 

And fudden night furpriz’d the yet unfinilh’d fong. *' 

NOTE S.. 

* There is a peculiar beauty in that epithet invito Olympo. The Iky was fo 
delighted with the fong of Silaua % . that it was forry and uneafy to fee the evening, 
approach. 
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melibceus. 


U M 


N T, 


Melibceus here gives vs the relation of a Jharp poetical contejl between Thyrfis- 
and Corydon ; at which he himfelf and Daphnis wereprefent ; who both de¬ 
claredfor Corydon. 


B ENEATH a holm repair’d two jolly {wains r 
Their fheep and goats together graz’d the plains"; 
Both young Arcadians, both alike infpir’d 
To ling, and anfwer as the fong requir’d. 


JDaphnis 


NOTES. 

* This feventh Eclogue, as the third before, feems to be an imitation of a cuflom 
among the fhepherds of old, of vying together in extempore verfe. At kart it is very 
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Daplnns, as umpire, took the middle feat; 

And fortune thither led my weary feet. 

For while I fenc’d my myrtles from the cold, 

The father of my flock had wander’d from the fold. 

Of Day'll ’iis I inquir’d ; he, finding, laid, 

Difmils vour iear, and pointed where he fed. 

And, if no greater cares dillurb your mind. 

Sit here with us, in covert of the wind. 

Your lowing heifers, of their own accord. 

At wat’ring time will feek the neighb’ring ford. 

Here wanton Mincins winds -along the meads. 

And (hades his happy banks with bending reeds ; 

And fee from yon old oak, that mates the (kies. 

How black the clouds of 1 warming bees arile. 

What fhould I do ! nor was Alcippe nigh. 

Nor abfent Phillis could my care iupply. 

To houfe and feed by hand my weaning lambs. 

And drain the flrutting udders of their dams? 

Oreat was the flrifc betwixt the finging fwains: 

And I preferr’d my pleafure to my gains.* 

Alternate 


NOTES. 

like the Iniprov if atari at prelent in Italy, who fiourifh now perhaps more than any other 
poets among them, particularly in 1 Tu/cany. They are furprifingly ready in their 
anfwers, and go on ottavo for oliavo , or fpecch for fpeech alternately. In both thefe 
Eclogues the fecond fpeaker feems obliged to follow the turn of thought ufed by the 
firft ; as at prelent the fecond lmprovifatore is obliged to follow the rhyme of the firlf. 
At Florence we have heard of their having even lmprovijo comedies. There were Im- 
provtfalori of this kind of old; for before Livtus Andronicus endeavoured to make any¬ 
thing of a regular play, ctsmpo/itHm temeri ac rudem alternis jaciebcmt, fays Livy, 7, 2. 
U. C. 391. They were Ettfians too who brought this method to Rome. -The fol¬ 

lowing poetical conceit betwixt Thyrfts and Cory don, related by Melt hocus, is an imitation 
cyf the fifth and eighth Idyll turns of Theocritus. Some fanciful commentators imagine 
that under thefe fhepherds are reprefented Callus or Pollio, or Cebcs and Alexander, and 
that Mclibceus is Virgil himfelf. But there are not fufficient grounds for this conjeffurC. 
This Pap ora l is introduced with a pretty rural adventure. 

* It is difficult to make the paftoral fimplicity, of this introdutflion to the contcfl, 
agreeable to modern readers. The images are all taken from plain unadorned nature, 
2 and 
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Alternate rhyme tire ready champions chofe: 

Thefe Cary don rehears’d, and Thyrjis thole. 

C O R Y D O N.. 

Ye Mufes, ever fair, and ever young,* 

Aflift my numbers, and infpire my long. 

With all, my Codrus, O inlpire my breaft,/? 

For Codrus, after Phoebus, lings the belt. 

Or if my' wilhes have prefum’d too high. 

And ftretch’d their bounds, beyond mortality,. 

The praife of artful numbers I refign : 

And hang my'pipe upon the facred pine. 

T H Y R S 1 Si 

Arcadian fwains, your youthful poet crown 
With ivy wreaths ; tho’ furly Codrus frown. 

Or if he blaft my Mufe with envious praife, 

Then fence my brows with amulets of bays ; 

Left his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Should poifon, or bewitch my growing long.. 

C O R Y D O N, 

Thefe branches of a ftag, this tufky boar 
(The firft ellay of arms untry’d before) Young 


NOTES. 

and will not bear to be dreffed up with florid epithets and pompous language, as is 
the cuftom of our paftoral writers in painting their Icenes of jrdtion. 

* The critics are greatly divided about the fituation of Li he thrum (NynrpCe l.ibc- 
tbfides) s but the learned and accurate Strabo, whole teflimony is worth that of a thou¬ 
sand, commentators, tells Us, that Libel brum is the name of a cave in or near mount 
Helicon , confecrated to the Mufes by the Thracians. 

y Codrus, fays Serums , was a cotemporary poet with Virgil, and is mentioned in the. 
elegies of Valerius. 

% It was imagined by the ancients that the baccar plant carried an amulet or charm 
againft the fafeination of what they called an evil tongue. 

No 21, 4 R 
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Young My con offers, Delia, to thy fhrine; 

But fpeed his hunting with thy pow'r divine. 

Thy flutue then of Parian done fiiall Hand; 

U hy legs in bufkins with a purple band. 

THYRSI S. 

This howl of milk, thefe cakes, (our country fare,) -n 

Tor thee, Priabus, yearly we prepare, l 

Becaufe a little garden is thy care. f 

But if the falling lambs increafe my fold, J 

Thy marble flatue fhall be turn’d to gold. 

C O R Y D O N. 

Fair Galatea with thy filver feet, 

O, whiter than the fwan, and more than Hybla fvveet ; 

Tall as a poplar, taper as the bole, 

Come charm thy fhepherd, and reft ore my foul. 

Come when my lated fhcep at night return; 

And crown the filent hours, and flop the rofy morn. 

T H Y R S I S. 

May I become as abjefl in thy fight. 

As fea-weed on the fhore. and black as night: 

Rough as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 
Sairlhrimi herbage to contract his jaws; * 

Such and fo monflrous let thy fwain appear. 

It one day’s abfence looks not like a year. 

Hence from the field for fhame: the flock deferyes 
o better feeding, while the fliepberd flarves. 

C O R Y D O N. 

Ye moflv fprings, inviting eafv flecp.b 

Ye trees, whole leafy (hades thole moffy fountains keep. Defend 

NOTES. 

* Diofccridr < fays cxprcfsly, that the poilonous hcib of Sardinia is a fpecics of ra¬ 
mmed ior crow fo ~t. 

t This Ammfaan is doubtIcfs more beautiful than the fucceeding, and contains 
more delightful images of nature. 
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Defend my flock ; the hummer heats are near. 

And blofToms on the dwelling vines appear. 

THYRSI S. 

With heapy fires our chearful hearth is crown’d ; 
And firs for torches in the woods abound : 

We fear not more the winds and wintry cold, 

Titan dreams the banks, or wolves the bleating fold.* 


C O R Y D O N. 

Our v'oods with juniper and chefnuts crown’d 
With falling fruits and berries paint the ground ; 

And lavilh nature laughs, and llrows Iter flores around. 
But if Alexis from our mountains fly, 

Evh running rivers leave their channels dry. + 


T II Y R S I S. 


Parch’d are the plains, and frying is the field,J 
Nor with’ring vines their juicy vintage yield. 

But if returning Phillis blefs the plain. 

The grals revives ; the woods are green again: 
And Jove dclcends in fhow’rs of kindly rain. 

C O R Y D O N. 

The poplar is by great Alcul '.r worn 
The brows of Plucbus his own bays adorn; 




* Cairsn gives quite a new interpretation to the word jumicruin: he lavs it means 
Trtulical numbers. 

j The end of this Aw.rLcem appears to force critics to be flat— cvA.- is rt f-miuaji'ca. 
But we are cf opinion the poet deiigned the line Ihould be faint and languiiuing, as it 
were, more fully to exprefs that mournful Hate oi nature he is paint i”g. 

+ A fine contraff is oblervable in thefe two Aw.\u teems. r he dourdning fcencs 

of Mature are ftrongly fet off by the fading, and languilhing profpeet that lutcecds. 

§ When Hercules returned from hell, he was fabled to ha\e crowned his head with a 
chaplet of poplar leaves. 6 
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Tin' branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves ; 

The ( 'v/u/fiu queen delights in myrtle groves-. 

With ha/.le Phillis eiowns her flowing hair; 

And while fhe loves that common wreath to wear. 

Nor bays, nor myitle boughs, with ha/.le fhall compare, 

T H Y R S I S. 

The lowring alh is faired in the woods ; 

Tn gardens pines, and poplars by the floods ; 

But if my Lyudas will cafe my pains. 

And often vilit our forfaken plains, 

To him the-tow’ring a(h fly a 11 yield in woods ; 

In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods. 

M E L I B CE U Sv 

Thefe rhymes I did to memory commend. 

When vanquifh’d T/iyrjts did in vain contend; * 

Since when, tis Corydon among the fwains. 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 


NOTE S. 

* The victory is adjudged to Corydon, bccaufe Corydon in the fird Anxrbxtm begins 
with piety to the Gods ; Thyrjis with rage againft his adverfary : in the fecond, Corydon 
n okes Diana, a chahe Goddefs; Thyrjis, an oblcene deity, Priapus : in the third, 
Corydon addicffes himfelf to Galatea with mildnefs ; Thyrjis with dire imprecations : in 
the reft, Corydon s lubjects arc generally pleafing and delightful to the imagination j 
thofe of Thyrjs are directly contrary. 
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. The EIGHTH PASTORAL;* 


O R, 


P H A R M A C E U T Pv I A, 


ARGUMENT. 

This Pa(loral contains the fongs of Damon and Alphefiboeus. The firft of 
them b. wails the lofs of his mif■>'</}, and refines at (he fuccefs of his rival 
Mopfu.s. The other repeats the charms of fume enchantrefs, who endeavoured 
by herfpells and magic to m ;ke Daphnis in love -with her. 


T H E mournful Mufe of two defpairing fwains. 

The love rejefted, and the lover’s pains. 

To 

NOTES. 

* Here we have a kind of twin-eclogue; two poems in one: though it hath it’s 
title only from the latter: which is taken from the fecond IdyIlium of Theocritus, as the 
' No. 2i. 4 S other 
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To which the favage lynxes lill’ning flood. 

The rivers flood on heaps, and flopp’d the running flood : 

The hungry herd their neetlful food refule: 

Of two defpairing fwains, I fing the mournful Mufe. 

Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finifh d wars. 

Whether fimavus or tlf Illyrian coaft. 

Whatever land or fea thy prefence boa ft; 

Is there an hour in fate reierv d for me. 

To ling thv deeds in numbers worthy thee? 

In numbers like to thine, could I rehearfe 
'Thy lofty tragic feenes, thy labour'd verier 
The world another Sophocles in thee. 

Another /Joiner fliould behold m me: 

Amidll tin’ laurels let this ivy twine. 

Thine was my earlielt Mufe ; my lateft fhall be thine. 

Scarce from the world the fhades of night withdrew ; 

Scarce were the flocks refrefil’d with morning dew. 

When 


NOTES. 

other is in a great meafurc from the fecond, and partly from the fird and third. It 
is one of the bed, perhaps the very bed, of all Virgil's Padorals: (the fourth being 
always excepted, upon the account of it’s divine fubjeed, and the fublime manner of 
treating it.) Both parts of it turn upon the paflion of love, and that too unfuccefsful : 
the former breathing nothing but defpair; the latter, magic and enchantment. The 
bird gives us the fad pleafurc ot tragedy; the lccond, the romantic amufement of con¬ 
juring, and incantations: both, the delight ariiing from the mod elegant poetry. In 
the introduction to it (as before in that to the fixth Kcloguc, and in the fourth through¬ 
out) the poet gives us a fpecimen of his fublime.-He feems to have had an high 

idea of his compofnion by his introducing it in fo lofty a drain, quorum Jlupcfacla’ car¬ 
mine lynces. The critics have been very much divided whethcr it is inferibed to Pollio 
or Any (jins. Catron pleads very drongly for Augujlns ; but Dr. Martin largely ex¬ 
amines this plea, and confutes it folidly. There is doubtlcfs a great drefs to be 
laid on 

Sola Sophocleo Uta carmina digna cothurni. 

For though Augujlns began a tragedy on the death of Ajax , (after Sophocles) yet this 
piece was never publidted, as many fine ones of Pollio were, who is highly celebrated 
by Horace for his dramatic excellence. Lib. 2. Od. 1. Mo turn ex Mc/cllo, &c. The 

enchantments 
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When Damon flretch’d beneath an olive {hade,* 

And wildly flaring upwards, thus inveigh’d 

Againll the confcious Gods, and curs’d the cruel maid: 

Star ol the morning, why doll thou delay:’ 

Come, Lucifer, dme on the lagging day; 

While I my A7/ri’s perjur'd faith deplore; 

Witnefs ye pow’rs, bv whom fhe fallely fwore ! 

The Gods, alas, are witneH’c.s in vain ; 

Yet fha.ll my dying breath to heav’n complain. 

Begin with me. my flute, the f’weet Mivnalian flrain. 

The pines of Mamalus. the vocal grove. 

Are ever full of verfe, and full of love : r 

They hear the hinds, they hear their God complain ; 

Who buffer'd not the reeds to rife in vain. 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Mivnalian flrain. 

Mopfas triumphs ; he weds the willing fair: 

When fuch is NifcCs choice, what lover can dcfpair 1 
Now griffons join with mares, another age 
Shall lee the hound and hind their third aflwage 
Promifcuous at the fpring : prepare the lights, j 
O Mopfus / and perfoim the bridal rites. 

Scatter thy nuts among the lcrambling boys: 

Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 

For thee the fun declines, O happy Twain ! 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Xhvnahan drain. 


347 

f 

} 

} 


O, A r fa. 


NOTES. 

enchantments deferibed in this Eclogue, are finely imitated in the An.iJl: ..n S.i/t- 
nazora. 

* Denoting the melancholy poilure of the fhepherd leaning againfi the tree, not in¬ 
cumbers baculo e.\ Oliva. 

f It is very poetical to perfonify the mountain A Lcnalus, and aferibe to it a voice and 
the power of hearing. 

The bride ufed to be led home by night with lighted torches before her. Their 
torches were pieces of pine or unbtuous wood, which were cut to a point, that they 
might be the more eaiiiy inflamed. Elittar-b lays, there were live ulually carried. 
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'll! 

O, Nifa ' judly to thy choice condemn’d! 

W horn 1 1 afL thon taken, whom-hall thou contemn’d; 
For him, thou hall refus’d my browfing herd, 

Scorn'd mv thick eye-brows, and my fhaggy beard.* 
Unhappy Damon iighs, and hugs in vain : 

While Si fa thinks no God regards a lover’s pain. 

Be gin with me, my flute, the Iweet Maznalian drain. 

1 view'd thee firfl, how fatal was the view! 

And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew. 

High on the planted hedge, and wet with morning dew. 
Then f’carce the bending branches I could win; F 
T he callow down began to cloath mv chin; 

1 (aw, I penflt cl, vet indulg’d my pain : 

Begin with me, my flute, the fwcet Mccnalum drain. 

I know thee, love, in deferts thou wert bred. 

And at the dugs of lavage tigers fed : 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains. 

Begin wiili me, my flute, the fwcet Mama fan drains, 
Relentlefs love the cruel mother led, J 
T'he blood of her unhappy babes to died: 

Love font the fword, the mother druck the blow. 
Inhuman die. but more inhuman thou : 

Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains, 

Begin with me, mv flute, the fweet ManiaHan drains. 

Old doting nature, change thy courfe anew. 

And let the trembling lamb the wolf purfuc : 


I 

} 


Let 


N O T E s. 

* La Cerda is of opinion, that the meaning is, my violent love has made me neglect 
mv perfon. 

t The circuntfranccs ot his oiTicioufnels of pointing out the fruit, and of his being 
but jull able to reacn the branches from the ground, arc natural and poetical. 

f After Medea had fled with Jafon, one of the Argonauts, from her father and coun- 
tr., lie bafdy forfook her and married another; this fo highly enraged her, that the 
murdered before his face the children ihe had by him. The mod pathetic tragedy of 
hurtpuLs is on this fine fubjeet: wherein the tendernefs of the mother, and the fury of 
the lorfakcn miilrcf:, produce noble druggies of paflion. 
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Let oaks now glitter with Hcfperian fruit. 

And purple daifodils from aider (hoot. 

Fat amber let t'ne tamarifk diftil. 

And hooting owls contend with fwans in (kill’. 

Hoarfe Tityrus drive with Orpheus in the woods. 

And challenge fam’d Anon on the floods. 

Or, oh ! let nature ceafe, and chaos reign. 

Begin with me, my flute, the fweet Mcv.nalian drain. 

Let earth he lea, and let the whelming tide 
The lifelcfs limbs oflucklefs Damon hide: 

Farewel, ye fecrct woods, andfhady groves. 

Haunts of my youth, anti confcious of my loves ! 

From yon high cliff I plunge into the main, 1 

Take the laft prcTentof thy dying (wain, y 

And ceafe, my blent flute, the fweet Mxnalia.n drain, J 

Now take your turns, ye Mufes, to rehearfc* 

His friend’s complaints, and mighty magic verfe: 

Bring running water, bind thgfe altars round + 

With hllets, and with vervain ftrow the ground: 

Make fat with frankincenfe the facred fires, £ 

To re-inflame my Dap/mis with debres : 

5 Tis done, we want but verfe. Rellore my charms'. 

My ling’ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Pale Phce.be, drawn by verfe from heav’n defeends. 

And Circe chang’d with charms UlyJJcs friends. 

Verfe breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake. 

And in the winding cavern fplits the fnake. 

Verfe fires the frozen veins reflore, my charms. 

My ling’ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Around 


NOTES. 

* The poet hints that he is unable to proceed by his own ftrengtb, and begs there¬ 
fore the afliftance of the Mufes. 

F The water was heated in the houfe,and the forcercfs calls to her afiidancc Amaryllis 
to bring it out to her; fo there is no need to read offer, as fomc have done. 

% The ancients called the ftrongefl fort of frankincenfe, male. 
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Around his waxen image firft I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join’d: 

Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head. 

Which round the facred altar thrice is led: * 

Unequal numbers pleafe the Gods : my charms. 

Ref ore my Daphni f to my longing arms. 

Knit with three knots the fillets, knit ’em firaight; 

Then fay. thefe knots to love I conker ate. 

Halle, Amaryllis, halfe, reftore my charms, 

Mv lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

As lire this figure hardens, made of clay ;t 
And this of wax with lire confumes away; 

Such let the loul of cruel Daphnis be. 

Hard to the red of women, foft to me. 

Grumble the facred mole of fait and corn. 

Next in the fire the bays with brimllone bum. 

.And while it crackles in the lulphur, fay. 

This, I for Daphnis burn ; thus Daphnis burn away. J 

This 


NOTES. 

v The ancients had a prodigious veneration for the number three, and held many 
■ridiculous fuperiktions in relation to it. This number was thought the molf perfedt of 
all numbers, having regard to the beginning, middle, and end. 

-j- There were plainly two figures made, one of wax, and the other ofelay, the former 
would naturally melt, and the other harden by the fire. The notion was, that as the 
image confirmed, lo did the perlon it reprefented. Dr. Martyn obferves, that in the 
hemming of the la if century, many perfons were convicted of this and other luch like 
uracticesj and wcrc executed ai coruingly, as it was deemed to be attempting the lives 
of others. King y.ai.t's the cult was a great believer of the power of magic, and w rote 
a book on the iuhjea, enutuhd D.t mciol'^ir. Slvikr/prar ieems to have chofcn the 
iUbject of his > to pleafe the tafic of that prince.—The Lays were burnt alfo to 

confumc the fie ill of the perlon on whole account thefe magical rites were perform¬ 
ed. The cake is crumbled upon the image oi Daphnis, as upon the vidtim of this 
fncrilice. 

1 ; The mcla was made of meal faked and kneaded, moiita, whence it was called 
mola: and victims w ere laid to be immolated, becaufe the foreheads of the victims, and 
the hearths and the .knives had this cake crumbled on them. 
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Ill 

Th is laurel is his fate; reflore, my charms. 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

As when the raging heifer, through the grove. 

Stung with defire, purfues her wand'ring love ; 

Faint at the laft, fhe feeks the weedy pools 
To quench her third, and on the rulhes rolls: 

Carelefs of night, unmindful to return,* 

Such fruitlefs fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 

While I fo fcorn his love, rellore, my charms, 

Mv ling’ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Thcle garments once were his, and left to me 
The pledges of his promis’d lovaltv, 

’Which underneath my threfhold I bellow, 

Thefe pawns, O facrcd earth! to me my Daphnis owe.. 

As thefe were his, fo mine is he, my charms, 

Reflore their ling’ring lord to my deluded arms. 

Thefe pois'nous plants, for magic ufe defign'd, 

{"The noblefl and the befl of all tfie baneful kind) 

Old Muir is brought me from the Pontic ft rand, + 

And cull’d the mifchief of a bounteous land. 

Smear’d with thefe powerful juices, on the plain 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train : 

And oft the mighty necromancer boafls. 

With thefe, to call from tombs the flalking ghofls, 

And from the roots to tear the Handing corn, 

Which, whirl’d aloft, to diflant fields is borne. 

Such is the flrcngth of fpells: reflore, my charms. 

My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Bear 


NOTE S. 

* In the original, Perds/a, nee Jera vievnniL dcccdcre aoeh; which lwect line, lays 
, Macrobius, is taken entirely from / arias. 

-j- The defeription of the powerfulnefs of Maris 's magic is fublime. Ponlus was 
the land ofpoifons; Mithridales, who uied to eat poifon, reigned there; and Medea was 
born in Cholcis. 6 
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Sear out thefe afhes, caft them in the brook, * 

Call backwards o’er your head, nor turn.your look. 
Since neither Gods, nor godlike verfe can move. 

Break out ye {mother’d fires, and kindle {mother’d love. 
Exert your utinofl pow’r, my ling'ring charms. 

And force my Dapknis to my longing arms. 

See, while my Iafl endeavours I delay. 

The waking alhes rife, and round our altars play ! f 
Run to the threlhold, Amaryllis ; hark. 

Our Hxlas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heav’n ! may lovers what they wifh believe. 

Or dream their willies, and tliofe dreams deceive ! 

No more, my Dap finis comes ; nomore, my charrm, 
He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my defiring arms. 


NOTES. 

* The moft powerful of all. incantations, was to throw the alhes of the facrifice 
backward into the water. 

t The ancients thought the fudden blazing of the fire a very happy omen. For 
Plutarch relates, that the veftal virgins congratulated Cicero, and begged him to proceed 
in his profecution of Catiline, and allured him of great fuccefs, becaufethc fire of their 
facrifice lighted of it’s own accord. 
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The NINTH PASTORAL; 

O R, 

LYCIDAS and MCERIS. 


ARGUMENT. 

When Virgil, by the favour of Auguftus, had recovered, his patrimony near 
Mantua, and went in hope to take pofeffion, he was in danger of being fain 
by Arius the Centurian, to whom thofe. Lands were qjfigncd by the emperor, in 
reward, of his fervicc againfh Brutus and Caflius. This Paftoral therefore 
is filled with complaints of his hard ufage; and the perfons introduced are 
the bailiff of Virgil Moeris, and his friend Lycidas. 


LYCIDAS. 

H O! Maoris ! whither on thy way fofaft? 

This leads to town. 

M CE R I S. 

O Lycidas, at lad . 

The time is come I never thought to fee, 

(Strange revolutions for my farm and me) . 

No. 21. 4 U When 
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Sear out thefe allies, call them in the brook,* 

Call backwards o’er your head, nor turn your look. 
Since neither Gods, nor godlike verfe can move, 

Break out ye {mother’d {ires, and kindle {mother’d love. 
Exert your utmoll pow’r, my ling'ring charms. 

And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

See, while my Ialt endeavours I delay. 

The waking alhes rife, and round our altars play ! f 
Run to the threlhold, Amaryllis ; hark. 

Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heav’n ! may lovers what they wifli believe. 

Or dream their willies, and thole dreams deceive ! 

No more, my Daphnis comes ; no-more, my charms. 
He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my defiring arms. 


NOTES. 

* The moft powerful of all. incantations was to throw the alhes of the facrifice 
backward into the water. 

•f The ancients thought the fudden blazing of the lire a very happy omen. For 
Plutarch relates, that the veftal virgins congratulated Cicero, and begged him to proceed 
in his profccution of Catiline , and allured him of great fuccefs, bccaufe the fire of their 
facrifice lighted of it’s own accord. 
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The NINTH PASTORAL; 

O R, 

L Y C I D A S AND MGERI S. 


ARGUMENT. 

When Virgil, by the favour of Auguftus, had recovered, his patrimony near 
Mantua, and went in hope to take poffefjion , he xoas in danger of being flam 
by Arius the Centurian, to whom thofe. Lands were qjf/gnrd by the emperor, in 
reward of his fervice. again ft. Brutus and Cafiius. This Pafloral therefore 
is filed, with complaints of his hard if age; and the perfons introduced are 
the bailiff of Virgil Mocris, and his friend Lycidas. 


LVCIDAS. 

H O! Mctris ! whither on thy way fo lafl? 
This leads to town. 

M CE R I S. 

O Lyculas, at lafl . 

The time is come I never thought to fee, 
(Strange revolutions for my farm and me) 

No. 21. 4 U 


When 
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"When the gritn captain in a f'urly tone 
Cries out, pack up, ve ralcals! and be gone. 
Kick’d out, we let the bell face on’t we could. 
And thede two kids t'appeafe his angry moc,<l 
I bear, of which the Furies give him good. 


LYCI D A S. 


Your country friends were told another tale. 
That from the Hoping mountain to the vale, 
And dodder'd oak, and all the banks along, 
Mcna'cas fav'd his fortune with a fong. 

M CE R I S. 


Such was the news, indeed ; but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in tliefe hard iron times, 

As would a plump of"trembling fowk that rife* 
Againfl an eagle foufing from the fkies : 

And had not Phoebus warn’d me by the croak 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak; 

To fhun debate, Menalcas had been {lain, 

And Maris not furviv’d him, to complain. 

L Y C I D A S. 


Now heav’n defend f could barb’rous rage induce- 
The brutal fon of Mars t’infult the facred Mufe ! 

Who then fhould fing the nymphs, or who rchearfe f- 
The waters gliding in a fmoother verfe! 

Or 


NOTES. 

* Two doves were laid to fit on the tops of the oracular oaks at Dodona, in Epirus; 
ancf Epirus was often called Chaonia. 

+ Virgil certainly alludes to his Eclogue, entitled Daphnis^ compofed on the death of 
Julius Ccefar . 
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Or Amaryllis praife, that heav'nlv lay 
That fhortcn’d, as we went, our tedious way. 

<j Tityrus, tend my herd, and fee them fed,” 

To morning pailures, evening waters led; 

And Vare the Lybian ridgei’s butting head. 

M CE R I S. 

Or what unfinifh’d he to Varus read; 

Thy name, O I "arus (if the kinder pow’rs 
1’i.eicrve our plains, and fliield the Mantuan tow hr., 

Obnoxious bv Cremona s neighb’ri.ng crime)* 

The wings of 1'wan.s, and (honger pinion’d rltvme, 

Shall raii'e aloft, and foaring bear above 
i’lf immortal gift of gratitude to Jove, 

LYCID A S, 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. 

So may thy fwarms the baleful eugh avoid :f 
So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. 

And trees to goats their willing branches bend. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade : 

At lead the fhepherds feem to like my lays. 

But I difeern their flattery from their praife : 

I nor to Cinnas ears, nor Varus dare afpire, t 
But gabble like a goofe, amidll the fwan-like quire. 

M CHRIS. 


NOTES. 

* Angujlus divided the lands of Cremona amongft his foldicrs, bccaufc they Tided 
with Antony. But that country not a Hording Efficient quantities of land for all the 
foldicrs, part of the territory of Mantua was added and given away in that manner. 

f Corfu a was called Cyrnus by the Greeks. The honey of this ifland was mod remark¬ 
ably bad. 

J This undoubtedly was not Kelvins China >the poet who was murdered, by miffaking- 

him. 
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TTs what I have been conning in my mi rich 
Nor are the verfes of a vulgar kind. 

Come, Galatea, come, the leas forfake,® 

What plealures can the tides with their hoarfe murmurs make? 

See, on the Ihore inhabits purple fpring, 

Where nightingales their love-lick ditty ling; 

See, meads with purling fireams, with flow’rs the ground. 

The grottoes cool, with lhady poplars crown’d. 

And creeping vines on arbours w'eav’d around,? 

Come then, and leave the waves’ tumultuous roar. 

Let the wild furges vainly beat the Ihore. 

L Y C I D A S. 

Or that fweet fong I heard with fuch delight. 

The fame you fung alone one harry night; 

The tune I Hill retain, but not the words. 

M CE R I S. 

Why, Daphnis, doll thou fearch in old records. 

To know the feafons when the liars ’arife? £ 

See Ccefars lamp is lighted in the Ikies: 

The 

NOTES. 

\ 

him for Cornelius China, and an enemy of Julius Cc/ar, at that emperor’s funeral . But 
it fee iris to have been Lucius China , the grandfon of Pompey, and a great favourite of 
Augujins. Others think ihe words relate to two writers. 

* Thefe verfes, in the original, aficrnble together fomeof the loveliefl: objedts of wild 
unadorned nature. They are a copy of a beautiful paflage in Theocritus, but greatly ex¬ 
cel the Greek poet’s defeription. 

t Ohferve liow judicioufly Virgil mentions only the fhades of the vines; it being yet 
only ipr.ng, there could be no grapes. 

% Virgil, fays La Cerda, feems to have contended with himfelf in this place for vic¬ 
tory. He oppofes thefe five verfes to thofe which went .before. Hue ades 0 Galatea., in 

which 
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The ftar, whole rays the blufhing grapes adorn. 

And 1 'well the kindly ripening ears of corn.* 

Under this influence, graft the tender Ihoot, 

Thy children’s children fhall enjoy the fruit.+ 

The reft I have forgot, for cares and time 
Change all things, and untune my foul to rhyme: J 
I could have once lung down a fummer’s fun. 

But now the chime of poetry is done. 

My voice grows hoarfe, I feel the notes decay, 

As if the wolves had feen me firft to-day. § 

But thefe and more than I to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to ling. 


LYCIDAS. 


NOTES. 

which having excelled Theocritus, he now endeavours to excel himfelf. In the former 
he aimed only at the fweetnefs of expreffion, as became one who addreffed himfelf to 
Ccefar , who was then admitted among the Gods. There he deferibes the delights of 
the fpring, flowers, rivers, {hades, fuch objects as tend to pleafurej here, he produces 
the fruits of fummer, corn, grapes, and pears, all which arc ufcful to man. Who 

can fay that Virgil fpeaks idly, or to no purpofe?--The Julian ftar, according 

to Dr. Halley, was a comet; and the fame that appeared (for the third time after) 
in 1680. He fays, that the tail of that comet in it’s neareft approach to the fun, 
was flxty degrees long. So that it mull have made a very contiderable figure in 
the heavens, as Horace fays the Julian ftar did. After Cajar’s death a comet hap¬ 
pened to appear, which the fuperftitious vulgar thought was the foul of Julius Cccjar 
placed among the Gods. Augujlus 's courtiers propagated this notion. 

* Segetes generally figniftes the fields in Virgil's writings. 

Foma is ufed by the ancients for any efculent fruit. 

X Here the fhepherd breaks off abruptly, as if he had forgot the reft of the poem. 

§ The ancients imagined, that if a wolf happened to look on any man firft, the per- 
fon was inltantly deprived of his voice. 
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L Y C I D A S. 

Thy faint excufes but inflame me more. 

And now the waves roll filent to the fhore. * 

Hu flit winds the topmoit branches fcarcely bend. 

As if thy tuneful fong they did attend : 

Already we have half our way o’ercome. 

Far off I can difcern Bianor’s tomb ; f 
Flere, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in finging wafle an hour. J 
Reft here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down. 

We’ve day before us yet to reach the town : 

Or if ere night the gath’ring clouds v r e fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear: 

And that thou may’ll not be too late abroad. 

Sing, I will eafe thy fhoulders of thy load. 

M CE R I S. 

Ceafe to requeft me, let us mind our way. 

Another fong requires another day. 

When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice. 

And find a friend at court. I’ll find a voice. 


NOTES. 

* The original fays t Jlratim filet atquor. By aquor cannot pofiibly be underflood the 
fca, as fome tranflators have imagined. Catron’s obfervation is very ingenious. Our 
fhepherds were already arrived at the edge of the lake of Mantua , which is formed 
round the city by the Miucio. Is not a lake a fea in the eye of fhepherds ? 

t Bianor , fon of the river Tiber , by the daughter of Tircfas , named Manto , is fabled 
to have firft of all fortified the city of Mantua , and to have given it the name of his 
mother. His tomb, as ancient ones ufually were, was placed by the way fide. Hence 
the exprelfion, abi viator , fife viator —abfurdly introduced into modern epitaphs, not 
placed in fuch fituations. 

I La Cerda fays, they gathered the leaves to ftrew them on Bianor s tomb ; but the 
epithet denfas feems to point to amputation, which they wanted'by growing too thick. 
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The TENTH PASTORAL; 


O R, 


GAL L U S„. 


s a sas2m !£ M®SSE Bs 


ARGUMENT. 

Gallus, a great patron 0/Virgil, and an excellent poet, was very deeply in love 
with one Citheris, whom he calls Lycoris, and who had forfaken him for the 
company of afoldier. The poet therefore fuppofes his friend Gallus retired 

in his height of melancholy into the j'olitudes of Arcadia, (the celebrated fccne 
ofpcftorals) where he reprefents him in a very languifking condition, .with 
all the rural Deities aboiit him, pitying his hard ufage, and condoling his 
misfortunes. 


T HY facred fuccour, Arethufa, bring, 

To crown my labour : ! tis the laft I fing. 

Which proud Lycoris may with pity view. 

The Mufe is mournful, tho’ the numbers few, 

Refufe me not a verfe, to grief and Gallus due. 

So 
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So mav thy ftlver dreams beneath die tide, 

Vnmix’d ith briny leas, lecurely glide. 

Sing then, my Callu v, and his hopelels votes : 

Sing, while my cattle crop the tender browfe.* 

The vocal grove (hall anfwer to the found, 

And echo, lioin the- vales, the tunelul voice rebound. 
What lawns or woods withheld you from Ids aid, 

Yc nymphs, when Callus was to love betray’d ; 

To love, unpity’d by the cruel maidpF 
Nor lleepy Pnulus could retard your courfe, 

Nor cleft /’ •; naff us, nor t h Aomau foiirce: 

Nothing that owns the Mufes con'd fulpend 
Your aid to Callus, Callus is their friend. 

For him the lofty laurel (lands in tears. 

And hung with humid pearls the lowly lltrub appears, 
A hr nahuu, pines the godlike fwain bemoan. 

When fpread beneath a rock he li gird alone. 

And cold Jat,cus wept from cvVy dropping flone. 

The Uteep lurround their fhepherd as he lies, 

Blufh not, fweet poet, nor the name defpife ; 

Along the dreams his dock Adonis fed. 

And yet the queen of beauty bled his bed. 

The fwains and tardy neat-herds came, and Jad 
Momlcas , wet with beating winter mad. 

Wond’ring they a fled from whence aroie thy dame. 
Yet more amaz'd, thy own Apollo came. 

Flttdi’d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes; 

Is die tin - cared is {he thy care? he erics. 

Thy falfc 1 Acvris Hies thy love and thee. 

And for thy rival tempts the raging lea. 

The lorm ol 1 torrid war, and lteav n’s inclemency. 


1 


1 

I 



* The original calls them Jhruc capclhc, fnuh-nofed goats, which v. ill not bear to be 
rendered into 1 lit/.'. '1 his is one indance among a thoufand that may be given of 

the titter impoffibility of giving any graccfulncfs to many images in the c ladies, which 
in a (had !ai gt age do not appear grofs or common. 

J i his i j ; ndy imitated in that excellent piece of Milton, intituled, Lxcidcu. 
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Sylvanus came; his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 

Great Pan arriv’d, and we beheld him too. 

His cheeks and temples of Vermillion hue: 

Why, Gallus, this immod’rate grief, he cry’d, 

Think’ft thou that love with tears is fatisfy’d ? 

The meads are fooner drunk with morning dews. 

The bees with flow’ry flirubs, the goats with browfe. 

Unmov’d, and with dejefied eyes he mourn’d. 

He paus’d, and then thefe broKen words return’d: 

’Tis pah; and pity gives me no relief,* 

But you, Arcadian Iwains, (hall fing my grief; 

And on your hills my lalt complaints renew, 

So fad a fong is only worthy you. 

How light would lie the turf upon my breafl. 

If you my fuff’rings in your fongs expreftP 
An! that your birth andbus’nefs had been mine, 

To penn the (heep, and prefs the fwelling vine ! 

Had Phillis or Amyntas caus’d my pain. 

Or any nymph, or any fhepherd on the plain, 

Tho’ Phillis brown, tho’ black Amyntas were, 

Are violets not fweet, becaufe not fair ? 

Beneath the fallow’s and the fhady vine. 

My loves had mix’d their pliant limbs with mine ; 

Phillis with myrtle wreaths had crown’d my hair. 

And foft Amyntas fung away my care. 

Come, 

NOTES. 

* This addrefs of Gallus to the Arcadians is tender and moving: efpecially that 
part of it where he withes he had been only an humble -'fhepherd like them. But 
when he juft afterwards addreffes his millrefs, the lines are inexpreilibly pathetic. 

Hie gclidi fontes ; hie mollia prat a, Lycori ; 

Hie nemus: hie ipfo tecum conjumcrcr <evo. 

And then he turns off at once to the evils his paffion has expofed him to; 

Nunc inf anus amor, isc. 

4 Y 
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Come, fee what pleafures in our plains abound. 

The woods, the fountains, and tne flow’ry ground. 

As you are beauteous, were you half fo true, 

Here could I live, and love, and die with only you. 

Now I to fighting fields am fent afar. 

And drive in winter camps with toils of war; 

While you, (alas, that I Ihould find it fo !) 

To fhun my fight, your native foil forego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th’ eternal fnow. 

Ye frofts and fnows her tender body fpare, 

Thofe are not limbs for ificles to tear. 

For me, the wilds and defarts are my choice. 

The Mufes, once my care, my once harmonious voice. 

There will I fing, forfaken and alone, 

The rocks and hollow caves fhall echo to my moan.* 

The rind of ev’ry plant her name fhall know. 

And as the rind extends the love fhall grow. 

Then on Arcadian mountains will I chace 
(Mix’d with the woodland nymphs) the favage race. 

Nor cold fhall hinder me, with norns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now methinks o’er fleepy rocks I go. 

And rufh through founding woods, and bend the Parthian bow: 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. 

Or by my pains the God oflove appeafe. 

My frenzy changes, I delight no more 
On mountain tops to chace the tufky boar : 

No 


NOTES. 

* How juftly are the various refolutions and fhifting paffions of a lover here 
defcribed ! Firft, he refolves to renew his poetical ftudies, (for Gallus was a writer 
of elegies) then fuddenly he talks of leaving the world, and finding out fome me¬ 
lancholy folitude, and hiding himfelf among the dens of wild beafts, and aYnufing 
himfelf by carving her name on the trees. Then all at once he breaks out into a 
rcfolution that he will fpend all his time in hunting; but fuddenly recollefts with 
a figh, that none of thefe amufcments will cure his paflion; and then bids adieu to 
all the divcrfions of which he had been fpeaking. 
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No game but hopelefs love my thoughts purfue. 

Once more ye nymphs, and fongs, and lounding woods adieu. 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho’ beneath the Thracian clime we freeze ; 

Or Italy's, indulgent heav’n forego; 

And in mid-winter tread Sithonian fnow: 

Or when the barks of elms are fcorch’d, we keep * 

On Meroe s burning plains the Libyan fheep.-f- 
In hell, and earth, and Teas, and heav’n above. 

Love conquers all, and we mult yield io love. 

My Mufes, here your facred raptures end, 

The verfewas what I ow’d my fuff’ring friend. 

This while I fung, my forrows 1 deceiv'd. 

And bending ofiers into bafkets weav’d. 

The fong, becaufe infpir'd by you, (hall Chine, 

And Gallus will approve, becaufe ’tis mine : 

Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew 
Each hour, and ev’ry moment rife in view: 

As alders, in the fpring, their boles extend. 

And heave fo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 

Now let us rife, for noarfenefs oft invades 
The finger’s voice, who fings beneath the {hades. 

From juniper unwholefome dews diftil, J 
That blaft the footy corn, the with’ring herbage kill; 

Away, my goats, away, for you have brows’d your fill. 

~~ NOTES. 

* Virgil ufes the conftellation of Cancer to exprefs the tropic. The fun enters Can¬ 
cer on the 21 ft of our June, which is the longeft day of the year, though not the 
hotteft. 

Verfemus in this place fignifies to feed fheep, or drive them about, to feed. 

$ Even the (hades of juniper, though it is a tree whofe leaves arc fo fragrant,, 
are ftill very unwholefome. 
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CELEBRATED ROMAN POET. 


V IRGIL was born at Mantua, which city was built no lefs than three 
hundred years before Rome ; and was the capital of the New Heturia, 
as himfelf, no lefs antiquary, than poet, alfures us. His birth is faid to have 
happened in the ftrfl confulfhip of Pompey the Great, and Lie. CraJJ'us; but 
fince the relator of this prefentfy after contradifts himfelf, and Virgil's 
manner of addrefTing to Octavius, implies a greater difference of age than 
that of feven ye 3 rs, as appears by his firft Pa floral , and other places; it is 
reafonable to fet the date of it fomething back warder: and the waiter of his 
life having no certain memorials to work upon, feems to have pitched upon 
the two mofl illuflrious confuls he could find about that time, to fignalize 
the birth of fo eminent a man. But it is beyond all queftion, that he was 
born on, or near, the fifteenth of October. Which day was kept feffival in 
honour to his memory, by the Latin, as the birth-day of Homer was by the 
Greek poets. And fo near a refemblance there is betwixt the lives of thefe 
two furious epic writers, that Virgil feems to have followed the fortune of 
the other, as well as the fubjedl and manner of his writing. For Homer is 
faid to have been of very mean parents, fuch as got their bread by day- 
labour; fo is Virgil. Homer is faid to be bafe-born; fo is Virgil. The 
6 former 
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Former to have been born in the open air, in a ditch, or bv the bank of a 
river: fo is the latter. There was a poplar planted near the place of Vir¬ 
gil's birth, which fuddenlv grew up to an unufua! height and bulk, and to 
which the fuperllitious neighbourhood attributed marvellous virtue. Ho¬ 
mer had his poplar too, as Herodotus relates, which was vifited with great 
veneration. Homer is deferibed by one of the ancients, to have been of a 
flovenly and neglected mien and habit; fo was I ’irod. Both were of a very 
delicate and iickly conllitution: both addicted to travel, and the fludy of 
adrology : both had their compolitions ulurped by others: both envied and 
traduced during tlieir lives. We know not lo much as the true names of 
either ol them with any exabmefs: lor the critics arc not yet agreed how the 
word J'irgil) mould be written; and of I Liner's name there is no certainty 
at all. Whofoever lliall confider this parallel in fo many particulars, (and. 
more might be added) would be inclined to think, that either the fame liars 
ruled llrono.lv at the nativities ol them both: or, what is a meat deal more 
probable, that the Latin grammarians wanting materials for the former part, 
of VirgiLs life, after the legendary falhion, fupplied it out of Herodotus ; 
and, like ill face-painters, not being able to hit the true features, endeavour¬ 
ed to make amends by a great "deal of impertinent landfcape and dra¬ 
pery. 

Without troubling the reader with needlefs quotations, the mod probable 
opinion is, that I "ugil was the fon of a 1’ervant, or alfdlant to a wandering 
adrologer, who pratiifed phyftc. For Medtcus, Magus, as Juvenal obferves, 
ufually went together: and this courfe of life was followed by a great many 
Greeki and Syrians: of one of which nation it feems not improbable, that 
I irgil’s father was. Nor could a man of that profelhon have chofen a fitter 
place to fettle in, than that moll fuperllitious trad of Italy; which by her 
ridiculous rites and ceremonies as much enllaved the Romans, as the Ro¬ 
mans did the Hlrurians by their arms. This man therefore having got to¬ 
gether fome montv, which flock he improved by his (kill in planting and 
hulhandry, had the good fortune, at lad, to marry lys mailer’s daughter, by 
whom he had I irgi! ; and this woman feems, by her mother’s fide, to have 
been of good extraction : for fhe was nearly related to Ouinitliu f Varus, 
whom Putcrcuhu allures us to have been of an illudrious, though not pa¬ 
trician family; and there is honourable mention made of it in the hidory of 
the fecond Carthaginian war. It is certain, that they gave him very good 
education, to which they were inclined, not lb much by the dreams of his 
mother, and thole prefages which Donat us relates, as by the early indications 
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which he gave of a fweet difpofition, and excellent wit. He palled the fxrfl 
{'even years of’ his life at Mantua, not feventeen, as Scaliger iru {corrects his 
author ; for the ituiia cvialis can hardly be fuppofed to extend fo far. From 
thence he removed to Cremona, a noble Roman colony; and afterwards to 
Milan. In all which places he profecuted his ftudies with great applica¬ 
tion: he read o\er all the belt Latin and Greek authors,, for which he had 
convenience by the no remote diflance of MarfeilFs, that famous Gv<k 
colony, which maintained it’s politenefs, and purity of language, in the midlf 
of all thole barbarous nations amongfl which it was feated: and feme tinc¬ 
ture of the latter leems to have defeended from them down to the modern 
French . He frequented the mod eminent profi flors of the Fpicurcan phi- 
lofophv, which was then much in vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and ficldy dates. But finding no fatisfabfory account from his mader Syron, 
he palled over to the Academic fchool, to which he adhered the reft of his 
life, and deferved, from a great emperor, the title of the Plato of the poets. 
He compofed at leifure hours a great number of verfes on various fubjedts ; 
and defirous rather of a great than early fame, he permitted his kinfman, 
and fellow-dudent Varus, to derive the honour of one of his tragedies to 
himfelf. Glory neglefited in proper time and place, returns often with large 
increafe, and fo he found it: for Varus afterwards proved a great indrument 
of his rife. In fhort, it was here that he formed the plan, and collected the 
materials of all thofe excellent pieces which he afterwards finifhed, or was 
forced to leave lefs perfeH by his death. But whether it were the unwhole- 
fomenefs of his native air, of which he fomewhere complains, or his too 
great abftinence, and night-watchings at his fludy, to which he was always 
addifled, as Augujlus obferves; or poflibly the hopes of improving himfelf 
by travel, he refolved to remove to the mod fouthern trafcf of Italy; and 
it was hardly poflible for him not to take Rome in his way; as is evident 
to any one who fhall caft an eye on the map of Ita.h : and therefore the 
late French editor of his works is miftaken, when he a fieri s that he never 
faw; Rome, till he came to petition for his eflate. Fie gained the acquain¬ 
tance of the mafler of the horfe to OFavius ; and cured a great many dif- 
eafes of horfes, by methods they had never heard of. It fell out, at the 
fame time, that'a very fine colt, which promifed great ftrength and fpeed, 
w T as prefented to Octavius: Virgil allured them, that he came of a faulty 
mare, and would prove a jade ; upon trial it was found as he had faid: his 
judgment proved right in feveral other infiances, which was the more fur- 
prifing, becaufe the Romans knew leafi of natural caufes of any civilized 
nation in the world: and thofe meteors and prodigies, which cofi them in¬ 
credible 
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credible bums to expiate, might eafily have been accounted for, by no very 
profound naturalifc. It is no wonder, therefore, that Virgil was in fo great 
reputation, as to be at Ia.lt introduced to Octavius himfelf. That prince was 
then at variance with Marc Antony, who vexed him with a great many libel¬ 
ling letters, in which he reproaches him with the bafenefs of his parentage, 
that he came of a fcrivener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Suc/onius tells us. 
Octavius finding that Virgil had palled fo exact a judgment upon the breed 
of dogs and horfcs, thought that he might be able to give him iome light con¬ 
cerning his own. He took him into his clolet, where they continued in pri¬ 
vate a conftderablc time. Virgil was a great mathematician, which, in the 
feni'e of thole times, took in aflrology: and if there be any thing in that art, 
which we can hardly believe; if that be true which the ingenious De La. 
Chambre aflerts confidently, that from the marks on the body, the configura¬ 
tion of the planets at a nativity may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had one of thofe artills a fairer oppor¬ 
tunity to fhew his fkill, than Virgil now had; for O&ivius had moles upon 
his body, exablly relembling the conllellation called Ur fa Major. But Vir¬ 
gil had other helps : the prediftions of Cicero, and Catullus, and that vote 
of the fenate had gone abroad, that no child born at Rome, in the year of 
his nativity, fhould be bred up; becaufe the feers allured them that an em¬ 
peror was born that year. Beficles this, Virgil had heard of the Affyrian 
and Egyptian prophecies (which, in truth, were no other but the JeioiJh,) 
that about that time a great king was to come into the world. Himfelf 
takes notice of them, VEn. 6 , where he ufes a very fignilicant woi'd (now 
in all liturgies) hijus in advent u, fo in another place, advcntu propiore 
Dei. 

At his forefeen approach already quake 

Affyrian kingdoms, and Mccotis’ lake. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fcvcn-fold gates —* 

Every one knows whence this was taken: it was-rather a mifiake, than 
impiety in Virgil, to apply thefe prophecies, which belonged to the Saviour 
of the world, to the perfon of Octavius, it being a ufual piece of flattery for 
near a hundred years together, to attribute them to their emperors, and other 
great men. Upon the whole matter, it is very probable, that Virgil pre¬ 
dicted to him the empire at this time. And it will appear yet the more, if 
we confider that he allures him of his being received into the number of the 
Gods, in his firfl Pajloral, long before the thing came to pafs; which pre- 
3 diCtion 
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'which lie gave of a Tweet difpofition, and excellent wit. He palled the fir It 
feven years of his life at Mantua, not feventecn, as Scaliger mifeorredts Ids 
author ; for the iniiia a’Uitis can hardly be fuppofed to extend fo far. From 
thence he removed to Cnviona, a noble Roman colony ; and afterwards to 
Milan. In all which places he prolccuted his fludies with great applica¬ 
tion: he read o\erali the belt Latin and Greek authors., for which he had 
convenience by the no remote dillance of Mar(eilis, that famous G r ■. k 
colony, which maintained it’s politenefs, and purity of language, in the rnkifi 
of all thole barbarous nations amongft which it was leased : and fbme tinc¬ 
ture of the latter feems to have defeended from them down to the modern 
French . He frequented the moft eminent profilers ol tire J'.picitrean pi:i- 
lofophv, which was then much in vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and ficldy hates. But finding no fatisfablory account from his mailer Syron, 
he palled over to the Academic fchool, to which he adhered the refi of his 
life, and deferved, from a great emperor, the title of the Plato of the peers. 
He compoled at leifure hours a great number of verfes on various fubjedts ; 
and defirous rather of a great than early fame, he permitted his kinlman, 
and fellow-fiudent Varus, to derive the honour of one of his tragedies to 
himfelf. Glory neglebfed in proper time and place, returns often with large 
increafe, and fo he found it: for Varus afterwards proved a great inflrument 
of his rife. In fhort, it was here that he formed the plan, and collebied the 
materials of all thofe excellent pieces which he afterwards finifhed, or was 
forced to leave lefs perfebi by his death. But whether it were the unwhole- 
fomenefs of his native air, of which he fomewhere complains, or his too 
great abftinence, and night-watchings at his fiudv, to which he was always 
addibted, as Augu/lus oblerves; or poflibly the hopes of improving himfelf 
by travel, he refolved to remove to the moft fouthern trabi of Italy ; and 
it was hardly pofiible for him not to take Rome in his way; as is evident 
to any one who fiiall caft an eye on the map of Iiah : and therefore the 
late French editor of his works is miftaken, when he aflerts that he never 
faw Rome, till he came to petition for his efiate. He gained the acquain¬ 
tance of the mailer of the horfe to Octavius ; and cured a great many dif- 
eafes of horfes, by methods they had never heard of. It fell out, at the 
fame time, that'a very fine colt, which promifed great ftrength and fpeed, 
was prefented to OElavius : Virgil allured them, tliat he came of a faulty 
mare, and would prove a jade ; upon trial it was found as he had faid: his 
judgment proved right in feveral other infiances, which was the more fur- 
prifing, becaufe the Romans knew leaf! of natural caules of any civilized 
nation in the world: and thofe meteors and prodigies, which cofi them in¬ 
credible 
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credible fums to expiate, might cafily have been accounted for, by no very 
profound naturalifc. It is no wonder, therefore, that Virgil was in fo great 
reputation, as to be at laft introduced to Otlavius himfelf That prince was 
then at variance with Marc Antony, who vexed him with a great many libel¬ 
ling letters, in which he reproaches him with the bafenefs of his parentage, 
that he came of a ferivener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Suetonius tells us. 
Octavius finding that Virgil had pailed fo ex aft a judgment upon the breed 
of dogs and horfes, thought that he might be able to give him lorne light con¬ 
cerning his own. He took him into his clofet, where they continued in pri¬ 
vate a conftderable time. Virgil was a great mathematician, which, in the 
fenfe of thole times, took in ailrology: and if there be any thing in that art, 
which we can hardly believe; if that be true which the ingenious De la 
Chambre afierts confidently, that from the marks on the body, the configura¬ 
tion of the planets at a nativity may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had one of thofe artifls a fairer oppor¬ 
tunity to (hew his {kill, than Virgil now had; for Octavius had moles upon 
his body, exaftly relembling the conflellation called Ufa Major. But Vir¬ 
gil had other helps : the prediftions of Cicero, and Catullus , and that vote 
of the fenate had gone abroad, that no child born at Rome, in the year of 
his nativity, (houlci be bred up; becaufe the feers allured them that an em¬ 
peror was born that year. Befides this, Virgil had heard of the Afjyrian 
and Egyptian prophecies (which, in truth, were no other but the Jezofh,) 
that about that time a great king was to come into the world. Himfelf 
takes notice of them, JEn. 6 , where he ufes a very fignificant word (now 
in all liturgies) hiijus in adventu, fo in another place, adventu propiore 
Dei. 

At his forefeen approach already quake 

Affyrian kingdoms, and Mccotis’ lake. 

Nile luars him knocking at his feven-fold gates —• 

Every one knows whence this was taken: it was"rather a miftake, than 
impiety in Virgil, to apply thefe prophecies, which belonged to the Saviour 
of the world, to the perfon of Octavius t it being a ufual piece of flattery for 
near a hundred years together, to attribute them to their emperors, and other 
-great men. Upon the whole matter, it is very probable, that Virgil pre- 
difted to him the empire at this time. And it will appear yet the more, if 
we confider that he aifures him of his being received into the number of the 
Gods, in his fil'd Pc floral, long before the thing came to pafs; which pre- 
q diftion 
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difction Teems grounded upon his former mi Hake. This was a fecret, not to 
be divulged at that time, and therefore it is no wonder that the (light lfory 
in Donat us was given abroad to palliate the matter. But certain it is, that 
0 [Lawns dilmified him with great marks of elleem, and earnelily recoin ■ 
mended the protection of Virgil's alfairs to Pollio, then lieutenant of the 
Cj- Alpine Gaul, where ’\ r irgil’s patrimony lay. T his Pollio, from a mean 
original, became one of the moll conftderable perfons of his time : a good 
general, orator, ffatefman, hillorian, poet, and favourer of learned men ■. 
above all, he was a man of honour in thole critical times. He had joined 
with Octal'ms and Antony, in revenging the barbarous aflaffmation of 
jfidnes Cd’Jcir: when they two were at variance, he would neither follow 
Antony, whole courles he detefled, nor loin with Octavius againlt him, out 
of a stateful fenfe of fomc former obligations. Auq;ii/lus, who thought it 
his intereff to oblige men of principles, notwithstanding this, received him 
afterwards into favour, and promoted him to the higheft honours. And 
thus much we thought fit to fay of Pollio, bccaufe he was one of VirgiPs 
greatefl friends. Being therefore eafed of domeffic cares, he purities his 
journey to Naples : the charming fituation of that place, and view of the 
beautiful villas of the Roman nobility, equalling the magnificence of the 
greatefl kings ; the neighbourhood of the Bata’, whither the lick reforted 
for recovery, and the flatefinan when he was politicly lick, whither the 
wanton went for pleafure, and witty men for good company: the whole- 
foinenefs of the air, and improving converfation, the belt air of all, contri¬ 
buted not only to the re-eflablilhing his health, but to the forming of 
his ftile, and rendering him maflcr of that happy turn of verfe, in which 
he much furpafies all the Latins, and, in a lefs advantageous language, 
equals even Homer himfelf. He propofed to life his talent in poetry, only for 
fcaffolding to build a convenient fortune, that he might profecute, with lefs 
interruption, thofe nobler ftudies to which his elevated genius led him, and 
which lie deferibes in thefe admirable lines: 

Me vero priinum dulccs ante omnia mu fie. 

Quorum facra jero ingenti bcrculfius amove, 

Ac a fiimit, cadique vias ct fidcra monjlrent, 

DcfiiCtus Jolts vanos, lunaeque laborcs : 

Unde tremor ierris, &c. 

But the current of that martial age, by fome flrange antiperiflafis, drove 
fo violently towards poetry, that he was at laft carried down with the 

flrcam. 
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ftream. For not only the young nobility, but Ouavius, and Poll in, Cicero 
in bis old age, ^J-uhiis (iejai , and the ftoical Pru/u .1, a little before, would 
needs be tampering with the Mutes ; the two latter had taken great’care to 
have their poems curioufly bound, and lodged in the molt famous libraries- 
but neither the facrednefs of thofe places, nor the greatnefs of their names’ 
could prelerve ill poetry. Quitting therefore the'ffudv of' the law. after 
having pleaded but one caufe with indifferent fuccels, he refolved to pufh 
his fortune this way, which he teems to have difcontinuec for fome time, 
and that may be the reafon why the Cuu.x, his find pafiorai, now extant, has 
little befides the novelty of the fubjeft, and the moral of the fable, which 
contains an exhortation to gratitude, to recommend it.; Jiad it been a.s cor¬ 
rect as his other pieces, nothing more proper and pertinent could have at 
that time been addrclled to the young 0 Bavins: for the year in which he 
prefented it, probably at the Baia\ feenis to be the very fame, in which that 
prince contented (though with teeming rebalance) to the death of Cicero, under 
whole confulfhip he was born, the preferver of his life, and chief inflrument 
of his advancement. There is no reafon to queflion it’s being ornuine, as 
the late French editor does; it's meannefs, in eomparifon of rd;.<o/ : s other 
works, (which is that writer’s only objeftion) confutes himfelf: for Mm ha/, 
who certainly faw the true copy, fpeaks of it with contempt; and yet that’ 
paftoral equals at lead the addref.s to the Dauphin , which is prefixed to the 
late edition. OBavius, to unbend his mind from application to public 
bufinefs, took frequent turns to Pane, and Sici/v; where lie eornj)ofcd 
his poem called Si cel ides, which Jiroil teems to allude to, in the Pajhna! I 
ginning Sicdidcs Mijie; this gave him opportunity of refiefhing that prince s 
memory of him, and about that time he wrote his Ai.tra. Soon after he 
feems to have made a voyage to Athens, and at his return pretented his 
Cciris, a more elaborate piece, to the noble and eloquent Mt/fida. The 
forementioned author groundlefslv taxes this as fuppolititious : for befides 
other critical remarks, there are no lefs than fifty or fixtv verfl-s, altered in¬ 
deed and polifiled, which he intern’d in the pafiorals, according to his 
fafhion; and from thence they were called Iic/ncrves. or (elect PiunUts. 
We thought lit to ufe a title more intelligible, the realon of the other being 
ceafed : and we are fupported by logv/'s own authority, who expivflv calls 
them Carolina Pajinrum. The French editor is again miflaken, in aliening, 
that the Cciris is borrowed from the ninth of Ovui's M ■faunap/u/is ; lie 
might have more reafonablv conjeelured it to be taken from Parihchius, 
the Greek poet, from whom Ovid borrowed a great part of his work. But 
it is indeed taken from neither, but from that learned, unfortunate poet. 
No. 22. 5 A Apollonius 
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Apollonius Rhcdius, to whom Virgil is more indebted than to anv other 
Greek writer, excepting Homer. T he reader will be latisficd of this, if he 
confults that author in his own language, for the tranllaiion is more ob- 
feure than the original. 

O 

Whilfl Virgil thus enjoyed the fweets of a learned privacy, the troubles 
of Italy cut off his little lubfiflence; but by a {{.range turn of human affairs, 
which ought to keep good men from ever defpainng, the lofs of his efiam 
proved the effectual way of making his fortune. The occafion of ii was 
this: Oriavius , as himfelf relates, when he was but nineteen years of age, 
by a maflcrly flroke of policy, had gained the veteran legions into his fer- 
vice, and bv that ftep, outwitted all the republican fenate. They grew 
now very clamorous for their pay : the treafury being exhaufled, he was 
forced to make alignment upon lands, and none but in Italy itfelf would 
content them. He pitched upon Cremona as the mod diflam from Rom. ; 
but tltat not fufficing, he afterwards threw in part of the ftate of Mantua. 
Creviona was a rich and noble colony, fettled a little before the invafion of 
Hannibal. During that tedious and bloody war, they had done feveral im¬ 
portant fervices to the commonwealth. And when eighteen other colonies, 
pleading poverty and depopulation, refufed to contribute money, or to raife 
recruits, they of Cremona voluntarily paid a double quota of both. But 
pah fervices are a fruitlefs plea ; civil wars are one continued aft of in¬ 
gratitude : in vain did the miferable mothers, with their famifhing infants 
in their arms, fill the flreets with their numbers, and the air with lamenta¬ 
tions ; the craving legions were to be fatisfied at any rate. J'irgil, involved 
in the common calamity, had recourfe to his old patron Pollio : but he was, 
at this time, under a cloud ; however, compaffionating fo worthy a man, 
not of a make to druggie through the world, he did what he could, and re¬ 
commended him to Mccamas, with whom he dill kept a private correfpon- 
dence. The name of this great man being much 'better known than one 
part of his charafter, the reader, we prefume, will not be difpleafed if we 
fupply it in this place. 

Though he was of as deep reach, and eafy difpatch of bufinefs as any in 
his time, yet he defignedly lived beneath his true ch a rafter. Men had 
oftentimes meddled in public affairs, that they might have more ability to 
furnidi for their pleafures : Mcccenas, by the honeded h/pocrify that ever was, 
pretended to a life of pleafure, that he might render more effeftual fervice 
to his mader. He feemed wholly to amufe himfelf with the diverfions of 
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the town, but under that mafk was the greatefl minilh r of bis age. He 
would be carried in a carelcfs, dicin'nate pndurc through the incuts in his 
chair, even to the degree of a proverb, and n t there \u, not a cabal of ill 
difpofed perfons which he had not earl.' notice or; and, that, tc o in a city 
as large as London and Pivis, and pm bap. two or thice more < f the molt 
populous put together. No man be:t< r underllood that an lo neecflary to 
the great ; the art of declining envy : b. ;•«;.( but of a g ■.tinman •. family, not 
Patrician, he would not proto!..- the ml duv by aco pong m\ dtous ho¬ 
nours; but wifely fatisficd lii.-nfed thai l.' 1 mul .he t ..r of . i.v;u/lus, and the 
fecret of the empire. lie ft cm to have co tuuio ! hut one great fault, 
which was tlm trufting a fee >< t <>■ it gb ecu'- epu t.c i.. hi > i t-; hut his maf- 
tcr. enough uxorious himlell, made ln.s o .n I'a-uv ntorc cxculable by gene- 
roufly forgi\ ing that of Iris lavot.ru ,\ I •<; ftp! it: all his greatnefs exact 
meafures with his ft tends; and t'.ui'.iig '.! m v. - ;y, found by experience, 
that good fcnic and gratitude aw aimo t mtliable. 1 his appears in 
Virgil and IIo ; a ce ; the former, ly .. b’S tin honour he did him to all pof- 
terity, returned ltis liberalities at lu, d'-ath: tne other, whom Mcctv.nas re¬ 
commended with his laft lire th, was too generous to flay behind, and 
enjoy the favour of Avgnfus : lie only mined a place in his tomb, and to 
mingle his afhes with thole of his deceased benefactor. But this was feven- 
teen hundred years ago. \ ng i thus powerfully fttpported, thought it mean 
to petition for himlell alone, but reloiutely fobeits tlie cattle of bis whole 
country, and feems. at firff, to have met with fome encouragement: but the 
matter cooling, he was forced to fit down contented with the grant of his 
own ellate. He goes therefore to Mantua, produces his warrant to a cap¬ 
tain of foot, whom he found in lib houfe. Arrius, who had eleven points of 
the law, and fierce of the Cervices he had rendered to Octavius, was fo far 
from yielding pofiefhon, that words growing betwixt them, he wounded him 
dangeroufly, forced him to fly, and at laft to fwim the river Mincius to 
fave his life, Virgil, who ufed to fay, that no virtue was fo neceflary as 
patience, was forced to drag a fick bodv half the length of Italy, back again 
to Rome, and by the wav, probably, compofed his ninth Pa floral, winch 
may feem to have been made up in bade out of theiragmcnts of fome other 
pieces; and naturally enough reprefents the dtfordcr of the poet’s nunc , by 
it’s disjointed fafhion. though there be another realon to be given eifev.-Itere 
of it’s want of conncftion. He handtomely dates his cafe m that poem, 
and with the pardonable refemments of injured innocence not only claims 
OElaviuss promile, but hints to him the uncertainty of human greatnefs 
and glory : all was taken in good part by that wife prince. At laft eftec- 
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tual orders were given. About this time, he eompofed that admirable poem, 
which is fet firff, out of refpect to CceJ'ar ; for he does not Teem either to 
have had leifure, or to have been in the humour of making fo folemn an 
acknowledgment, till he was poffefled of the benefit. And now lie was in 
i'o great reputation and interefL, that he refblved to give up his land to his 
parents, and himfelf to the court. His paHorals were in fuch effeem, that 
Pollio, now again in high favour with Ccefar , defired him to reduce them 
into a volume. Some modern writer, that has a conflant flux of verfe, 
would (land amazed how Virgil could employ three whole years in reviling 
five or fix hundred verfes, mofi of which, probably, were made fome time 
before ; but there is more reafon to wonder how lie could do it fo fo on in 
fuch perfection. A coarfe flone is prcfently fafhioned ; but a diamond of 
not inanv carats, is many weeks in lawing, and in polifhing many more. He 
who put Virgil upon this, had a politic good end in it. 

The continued civil wars had laid Italy almoft wafle; the ground was 
uncultivated and unflocked ; upon which enfued fuch a famine, and infur- 
reCtion. that C-cefir hardly efcaped being Honed at Runic; his ambition be¬ 
ing looked upon bv all parties as the principal occafton of it. He fet him¬ 
felf therefore with great induftrv to promote country improvements ; and 
Virgil was ferviceable to his deftgn, as the good keeper of the bees, 
(jcur. iv. 

Tinnitvfquc cic, ct viatris quale cymbula circum, 

IpJ'uv conjulent - 

That emperor afterwards thought it matter worthy a public inferip- 
tion. 


Rdliii cultm ag 

Which fee ms to be the motive that induced Mcra'nas, to put him upon 
writing his Gonyrs or boohs H hufbandiv; a deftgn as new in Laiin verfe, 
as Pt ://o) als, before Vigil, were in Italy; which work took up feven of tfie 
moll vigorous years 01 his hf'e, for he was now at lead thirty-four years of 
age: and here 1 r ■; 7 fliines in his meridian. A great part of this work 
kerns to have been rough-drawn, before he left Mantua , for an ancient 
writer has oldened, that the rules of hufbandry laid down in it, are better 
calculated for the lbil of Mantua , than for the more funny climate of Naples , 
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near which place, and in Sicily, he fin i fired it. Rut left his genius fhould 
be deprefled by apprehenfion.s of want, he liad a good eflate fettled upon 
him, and a houfe in the pleafuntoff part of Rome ; the principal furniture of 
which was a well chofen library, which hood open to all comers of learnino- 
and merit: and what recommended the fuuation of it molt, wastheneioh” 
bourhood of his Mecccnat; and thus he could either vilit Rome . or return to 
his privacy at Naples, through a pleafant road adoinedon each fide with 
pieces of antiquity, of which he was lo great a lover, and in the intervals 
of them leaned uirnolt one continued flreet of three days journey. 

Ca’far having now vanquilhed Sextus Pompcius, a fpring-tide of profj-eri- 
ties breaking in upon him, before he was ready- to receive them as he owdit, 
fell fick of the imperial fever, the defire of being thought fomething more 
than man. Ambition is an infinite folly ; when it has attained to the utmo'l: 
pitch of human greatnefs, it foon makes pretenlions upon heaven. The 
crafty Livid would needs be drawn in the habit of a pricllels by ihe 
fhrine of the new God: and this became a fail; ion not to be difpenfed with 
amonglt the ladies: the devotion was wondrous great amongfl: the Romans, 
for it was their intereft, and, which fometimes avails more, it was t!ie mode. 
Virgil, though he defpifed the heathen luperlHtions. and is lb bold as to call 
Saturn and Janus by no better a name than that of old men, and might de- 
ferve the title of fubverter of fuperflitions, as well as Yn.rm, iliouglit lit to 
follow the maxim of Pinto his mailer, that every one (houki lerve the God; 
after the ufage of his own country; and tlierclbrc was not the kill to pre-cut 
his inccnfe, which was of two rich a comjiofaion for Inch an altar: and by 
his addrefs to Cafar on this occafion, made an unhappy precedent to I.;u:r;i 
and other poets which came alter him. Gear. 1, and And thi; poem be¬ 
ing now in great forwardnefs, Civfar, who, in imitation of his pivdecvllbr 
'Julius, never intermitted his {Indies in the camp, and much lets in oilier 
places, refrefliing himfclf by a fhort fray in a pleafant village of Campania, 
would needs be entertained with the rehearfal of tome part of it. 17 > -it re¬ 
cited with a marvellous grace, and fweet accent ol voice, bur Jiis lungs fail¬ 
ing him, Mcccenas himlelf fupplied ] 1 is place for what remained, buck a 
piece of condefcenhon would now be very lurprifing, but it was no more 
than cullomary amongfl friends, when learning palled for quality. Letiits, 
the fecond man of Rome, in his time, had done as much for that poet, out of 
whofe drofs Virgil would fometimes pick gold ; as himlelf laid, when one 
found him reading Ennius: (the like he did by fome verfes off arro, and 
Pacuvius, Lucretius, and Cicero, which he infened into his works.) But 
No. 23. 5 B learned. 
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learned men then lived eafy and familiarly with the great: Augu/ius himfclf 
would fometimes fit down betwixt I irgil and Horace, and fay. jelhnglv, 'that 
he fat betwixt fighing and tears, alluding to the althma of one, and rheuma¬ 
tic eves of the other; he would frequently correfpond with them, and never 
leave a leiur of theirs r.mmfweied: nor were they under the conllraint of 
formal tiiperfcriplions in the beginning, nor of violent fuperlatives at the 
eloie of their kiwi's: the invention of thole is a modern refinement, in 
which this mav he remarked, in palling, that [ humble lervant^j i.-> relpeci, but 
I’biend j an ah rent. which not\.uhl:anding implies the former, and a great 
deal lm re. I lor does true great nefs lofe bv fuch familiarity; and thofc wh.o 
have it r.ot. as Auroras and Pol Ho had, are not to be accounted proud, but 
rather verv dii'ert ct. in tl.eir rclerves. Some plav-houfe beauties do wildly 
tube hen at a enhance, and to have the lamps twinkle betwixt them and the 
Ipec talers. 

But now’ Ctvfar, who, though he were none of the greatc.ll foldicrs, was 
certainly the great ell traveller, of a prince, that had ever been, (lor which 
Vi; oil lb dcxteroully compliments him, sEncid 6.) lakes a voyage to Aigxf)!, 
and having happily linilhed the war, reduces that mightv kingdom into the 
form of a province; over which he appointed Callus his lieutenant. This 
is the fame perfon to whom 1 'irgil adureffes his tenth Pajloyol; changing, in 
compliance to his requeli, his purpofe of limiting them to the number of 
the Mules. The praifes of this Callus took up a confiderable part of the 
fourth book of the C,orgies, according to th.e general content of antiquity : 
but Ca’Jar would have it put out, and yet the leant in th.e poem is hill to l;c 
dilccrned : and th.e matter of _T ificv.A recovering his bees, might have been 
difpatchtd in Ids compafs. without fetching tl;e caules fo far, or intending 
fo man} - Gods and Goddelles in that affair. Perhaps feme readers may he 
inclined to think this, though very much laboured, not the moll entertain¬ 
ing’ part ol that work; fo hard it is for the greatell mailers to paint again.ft 
their inclination. Put G r /hr was contented that he h.ouid be mentioned in 
the kill. Pajioral, bee an lc it might be taken for a fatvneal Ibri cl commen¬ 
dation : and the character he there Hands under, might help to excuic 
his ciuclty, in putting an old fervant to death for no very great crime. 

And now hating ended, as lie begins his CEorgics, with folemn mention 
ol Ctc/ar, an argument of his devotion to him: he begins his A'.ucid, accord¬ 
ing to the common account, being now turned of forty. But that work haft 
been, in truth., the iubjefcl oi much earlier meditation. Whillt lie was work¬ 
ing 
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ing upon the fix'll book of it, this paffage, fo very remarkable in hiftory, fell 
out, in which Virgil had a great lhare. 

Ccefar, about this time, either cloyed with glory, or teri'ified by the exam¬ 
ple of his predeceffor, or to gain the credit of moderation with the people, 
or poflibly to feel the pulfe of his friends, deliberated whether he fhould 
retain the fovereign power, or reftore the commonwealth. Agrifip ■who 
was a very honed man, but whole view was of no great extent, auvifed him 
to the latter; but Ad comas, who had thoroughly dudied his mailer’s temper, 
in an eloquent oration, gave contrary advice. That emperor was too politic 
to commit the ovcrfight of Cromwell, in a deliberation fomething refembling 
this. Cromwell had never been more delirous of the power than he was 
afterwards of the title of king: and there was nothing in which the heads of 
the parties, who were all his creatures, would not comply with him: but by 
too vehement allegation of arguments againd it, he, who had outwitted every 
body befides, at lad outwitted himfelf, by too deep dilfimulation: for his 
council, thinking to make their court by aflenting to his judgment, voted 
unanimously for him againd his inclination; which furprifed and troubled 
him to fuch a degree, that as foon as he had got into his coach, he fell into 
a fwoon. But Ccefar knew his people better, and his council being thus di¬ 
vided, he aiked Virgil’s advice. Thus a poet had the honour of determin¬ 
ing the greated point that ever was in debate, betwixt the fon-in-Iaw and 
favourite of Ccefar. Virgil delivered his opinion in words to this effect: 
“ The change of a popular into an abfolute government, has generally been 
of very ill cunfequence: for betwixt the hatred of the people, and injullice 
of the prince, it of necelfity comes to pafs that they live in dillrult, and 
mutual apurehenfions. But’ if the commons knew a juft perfon, whom 
they entirely confided in, it would be for the advantage of all parties, that 
fuch a one fhould be their fovereign: wherefore if you fhould continue to 
administer juflice impartially, as hitherto you have done, your power will 
prove fafe to yourfelf, and beneficial to mankind.” This excellent fentence, 
which feems taken out oi' Plato, (with whofe writings the grammarians were 
not much acquainted, and therefore cannot reafonably be fu 1 peeled of for¬ 
gery in this matter) contains the true date of a chairs at that time : for the 
commonwealth maxims were now no longer practicable; the Romans had 
only the haughtinefs of the old commonwealth left, without one of it’s vir¬ 
tues. And tins fentence we find, alrnofl in the fame words, in the firfl book 
of the JEneid. which at this time he was writing; and one might wonder 
that none of his commentators have taken notice of it.. He compares a 
2' temped 
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temped to a popular infurreflion, as Cicero had compared a fedition to a 
flonu, a little before. 

Ac vrluli magno in populo, cum faspe coorta pi 

Seditio,fccvitque ait wits ignolile. vu/gns, 

gfunique paces, ac Jhxa volant, furor anna mini : fir at: 

Jinn j'iitate graven, ct mentis ft forte virum quern 
Confpexer , 1 //lent, amclij'quc auribus adjlant; 

Ills t\gil d ill is amnios, ct peclora muled. 

Fietv and merit were the two great virtues whicli Virgil- every where at¬ 
tributes 10 Ait gup us, and in which that prince, at lead politically, if not 
Jo truly, fixed his character, as appears by the Marmor Ancyr, and feverai 
of his medals. Franjhcmius, the learned fupplementor of Lay, has inferted 
this relation into his hiltory; nor is there any good reafon, why Ruints 
Jhould account it fabulous. The title of a poet in thole days did not abate, 
but heighten the character of the graved fenator. Virgil was one of the belt 
and wilcfl men of his time, and in fo popular edeem. that one hundred 
thoufand Romans rofe when he came into the theatre, and paid him the fame 
refpedt they tiled to Caphr himlelf, as Tacitus adures us. And if Augufus 
invited Horace to adid him in writing his letters, and every body knows that 
the Ri f rip!a Impcratorum were the laws of the empire, Virgil might well 
defervc a place in the cabinet-council. 

And now Vigil profccutes his rEncid, which had anciently the title of 
the Inipnicd Poem, or Roman llijlory , and dedrvedly ; for though he were 
too artful a writer to fet down events in exaft hidorical order, for which 
Lucan is judly blamed : vet are all the mod eonfiderable affairs and per- 
fons of Rome, comprifed in this poem. He deduces the hidory of Italy 
from before Saturn to the reign of king La tin us; and reckons up the fuc- 
ceflors of /Eneas, who reigned at Alba, for the fpace of three hundred years, 
down to the birth of Romulus; deferibes the perfons and principal exploits 
of all the kings, to their expulfion, and the fettling of the commonwealth. 
After this, he touches promifcuoufly the mod remarkable occurrences at 
home and abroad, but indds more particularly upon the exploits of Auguf- 
ius ; infomuch that though this adertion may appear, at firlf, a little furprih 
ing, lie has in his works deduced the hidory of a eonfiderable part of the 
world from it’s original, through the fabulous and heroic ages, through the 
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monarchy and commonwealth of Rome, for the fpace of four thoufand 
years, down to within lels than forty oi our Saviour' s time, ol whom he lias 
preferred a molt illufirious prophecy. fJelides this, he points at many 
remarkable paffages of hi dory under feigned names : the deftrubtion o K Alba, 
and Vcii, under that of T,-ov: the liar ! 'ants, which, [un-ofays, guided 
/Eneas in his voyage to Pa':, in that ver'c, 

Mai re cL a mon/l rente viava. 

Romulus’s, lance taking root, and budding, is de'eribed in that paflage con¬ 
cerning Randoms, Amu id j. 

-- Confixurn. finca uxit 

Telorum Jog s, ci jacid,nu.i'Vit acid is. 

The ffratapem of tlie Trojans boring holes in their drips, and finking them, 
left the Latins (hould bum them, under that fable of their being transformed 
into fea-nymphs: and thc-efore the ancients had no 1’uch realon to condemn 
that fable'as groundlefs and abfurd. Codes fwimming the river Tyber, alt e 
the bridge was broken down behind him, is exactly painted in the lour laft 
verfes of the ninth book, under the character of Turnus. Marius hiding 
himfelf in the morals of Minturna-, under the perfon of Simon: 

I.imnfoquc lacu per noflan objcurus Vl 'uLva 

Dclitui -- 

Thofe ycvfes in the fecond book concerning Priam: 


'jfacct vigens lit tore truncus, &c. 

feem originally made upon Pompey the Great. lie teems to touch the imperi¬ 
ous and intriguing “humour of the cmprels la via, under the character of 
7 u , w The lrnTolute and weak Lcpidus is well reprefented under the per- 
ion of king La!in us ; Auguflus with the character of Pont. Max. under that 
of .Eneas; and the rafh courage (always unfortunate in ]vgi) of Mam 
Anfouv in Tw mis ; the railing eloquence ol Cicero m his Philippics is veil 
imitated in the oration o t Dranccs- the dull faithful Agnpfia, under the per¬ 
fon of Achates: accordingly this charafter is flat; Achates kills but one 
man, and himfelf receives but one flight wound, but neither fays nor does 
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any thing very confiderable in the whole poem. Curio , who fold his 
country for about two hundred thoufand pounds,, is higmatized in ih:v 
verfe: ’ 


I < did it hie auro pairiam, dominuvique potcnLvz 

ImpoJ'iat - 

Livy relates that, prefently after the death of the two Scipws in Spaa:- 
when Martins took upon him the command, a blazing meteor fhone 
around his head, to the altonifhment of Ills folchers : J'irgil transfers this to 
uiincas: 

Lcdafque vomirni duo tempora fiamrnas. 

It is flrange that the commentators have not taken notice of this. Thus the 
ill omen which happened a little before the battle of ThraJ'rmea, when fome 
of the Centurions lances took fire miraculoufly, is hinted in the like accident 
which befel Acejles, before the burning of the Trojan flee t in Sicily. The 
reader will eafily find many more fuch inflanccs. In other writers there is 
often well covered ignorance; in Virgil, concealed learning. 

His filence of fome illuftrious perfons is no Iefs worth obfervation. He 
fays nothing of Sacvola, becaule he attempted to afluffina e a king, though a 
declared enemy. Nor of the youngeft bruins; for he effected what the 
other endeavoured. Nor of the younger Cria. beCiV-tie he was an implaca¬ 
ble enemy of Julius Cm far ; nor could the mention of him be plcafi::g to 
Aiigujlus ; and that paflage, 

His danlem jura Caioncm, 

may relate to his office, as lie was a very fevcrc cenfbr. Nor would he 
name Cicero , when the occahon of mentioning him came full in his way. 
when he fpeaks of Catiline ; becaufe lie aherwards approved the murder of 
Ccrjar, though the plotters were too wary to trull the orator with their dc- 
fign. Seme other poets knew the art oft . • iking well; but Virgil, bevond 
this, knew the admirable lecret of bcin . -oquently filent. Whatfoever 
was molt curious in Fain us Prior, Cato ts. elder, I ~ar ro, in the Egyptian 
antiquities, in the form of facrilice, in the iolemnities of making peace and 
war, is preferved in this poem. Rome is ftill above ground, and flourifhing 
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i nVirgil. And all this he performs with admirable brevity. The /Eneid 
was once near twenty times bigger than he left it: fo that he i’pent as much 
time in blotting out, as borne moderns have done in writing whole volumes. 
But not one book has his Hnilhing 11 robes: the fixth fecms one of the moll 
perfect, the which, after long intrcaty, and fometime.s thieats ol Auguflus, he 
was at lafl prevailed upon to recite: this fell out about four \ ears before 
his own death : that of Marc ..'Lius, whom Caftr deligned lor his fucceffdr, 
happened a little before this recital : l og;/ therefore, with his ufual dex- 
terity, inferted his funeral panegyric in thole admirable lines, beginning 

0 nat:', in rentem lu Bum nc qua?re Itmnim, Etc. 


His mother, tire excellent OcLivia, the bed wife of the word hufhand that, 
ever was, to divert her grief, would be ol the auditor)'. The poet artificially 
deferred the naming Mara Hus, till their pallion:; were raifed to the higheft; 
but the mention of it put both her and Augufhu into Inch a pallion of 
weeping, that they commanded him to proceed no further; 1 7 /g/Yanfwered, 
that he had already ended that paifage. Some relate, that 0 cl avia fainted 
away; but afterwards flic prefented the poet with two thouland one hun¬ 
dred pounds, odd money; a round him for twenty-feven verfes. But. they 
were Virgil’s. Another writer fays, that with a royal magnificence, flic or¬ 
dered him mafly plate, unweighted, to a great value. 


And now he took tip a rcfblution of travelling into Greece, there to fet the 
la {j ha rid to tl is work: propoiing to devote the reft of his life to philofophy, 
which had been always his principal pallion. He julUy thought it a fooliih 
figure lor a grate man to be overtaken by death, '\mllf he v.vis toughing 
the cadence of words, and meafuring verles; unlefs neccllity (liould con- 
ftrain it, from which he was well fccured by the liberality of that learned 
age. But he was not aware, that whilft he allotted three years lor the re¬ 
vving of his poem, he drew bills upon a failing bank: for unhappily meet¬ 
ing Augujlus at Alh. ns, lie thought himlelf obliged jo wait upon him into 
Italy ; but being delirous to fee all he could of the Green antiquities, ue fell 
into a lanmufhing diilcmper at Mrgara ; which neglected at title, proved mor¬ 
tal. The agitation of the veiled, for it was now autumn, near the time of 
his birth brought linn lo low, that he could nardl\ iCewh Lit undajium, 
where he died the twentv-fecond day of September, m the hfty-feeond year 
of his age. What can give one fo high an opinion, both of his modelty 
■and ge mu.s, as his earneflly requeuing on his death-bed, that Ins /Em id 
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might be burnt, becaule it had not received his lad corrections and improve¬ 
ments ! 

Tullx lavs fomewhat feverely, Ad hue ncmincm cognovi poetam, qui phi non 
opiimus vnlcrelur. Tufcul. lib. 1 . I never yet knew any poet, who did no! 
think himf If the hi f of his profcjfion. This fa realm can be applicable to 
none but thole trilling wits, who owe their complacency to their indelicacy 
and infenfibilitv. Larger fouls arc not fo ealily felf-fatisfted. And 1 drgil'e. 
behaviour rather puts one in mind of what the fame Tul/y fa vs elfewherc, 
that in none of his works or orations, he was able to come up to that high 
idea of eloquence he had conceived in his mind. Augu/iiis interpofed, and 
would not iuffer a poem that was to confecrate his name to immortality, to 
be dedroved; it was then bequeathed to I 'amis and Tucca, with a drift 
charge that they fltould make no addition; which they fo exactly obferved, 
as not to fill up even the hemiflichs which were left imperfect. He died 
with fuch fteadinefs and tranquillity, as to be able to dictate his own epitaph 
in the following words : 

t 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuerc , tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cccini pafcua, rura, duces. 

H is bones were carried to Naples, according to his earned requefl, and a 
monument was ercCted at a fmall diltance from the city. 
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H E \\ T as oF a very fwarthy complexion, which might proceed From the 
Fouthern extraction oF his Father: tall and wide Ihouldered, Fo that he 
may be thought to have deFcribcd himfelF under the character oF Mufceus, 
whom he calls the bell oF poets. 

- Medium vam plurima turbo, 

Jlunc habet, atfjuc /lumen's cxtanltm fufpicit altis. 

His ficklinefs, {Indies, and the troubles he met with, turned his hair gray 
before the uFual time : he had an hefitation in his Fpeech, as many other 
great men : it being rarely Found that a very fluent elocution, and depth ot 
judgment meet in the Fame perlon. His a’Fpcct and behaviour rultic and 
No. 23. 5 D ungraceful: 
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ungraceful : and this defe£l was not likely to be refclified in the place where 
he firtl lived, nor afterwards, becaufe the weaknefs of his flomach would 
not permit him to ufe his exercifes; he was frequently troubled with the 
head-ach, and fpitting of blood ; fpare of diet, and hardly drank any wine. 
Bafhful to a fault; and when people crowded to fee him, he would ilip into 
the next (hop, or bye paffage, to avoid them. As this charafter could not 
recommend him to the fair fex, he feems to have as little confideration for 
them as Euripides himfelf. There is hardly the charafier of one good 
woman to be found in his poems : he ufes the word [MulierJ but once 
in the whole ^Encid, then too by way of contempt, rendering literally a 
piece of a verfe out of Homer. In his Paftorals he is full of inveftives 
againft love : in the Georgies he appropriates all the rage of it to the fe¬ 
males. He makes Dido luftful and revengeful to the utmoft degree ; fo as 
to die devoting her lover to deftru&ion; fo changeable, that the deftinies 
themfelves could not fix the time of her death; but Iris, the emblem of in- 
conllancy, mud determine it. Her filler is fomething worfe. He is far 
from palling fuch a compliment upon Helen, as the grave old counfellor in 
Homer does, after nine years war, when upon the fight of her he breaks 
cut into this rapture in the prefence of king Priam : 

None can the caufe of thefe long rears dtfpife; 

The cofl bears no proportion to the prize : 

Map flic charms m every feature fhine; 

Her air, her port, her accent is divine. 

However, let the fatal beauty go, &c. 

Virgil is fo far from this complaifant humour, that his hero falls into an 
unmanly deliberation, whether he fhould not kill her in a church; which 
direftly contradifls what Deiphobus fays of her, rEneid 6, in that place where 
every body tells the truth. He brings in the Trojan matrons fetting their 
own fleet on fire; and running afterwards, like witches on their Sabbat, into 
the woods. He beftows indeed fome ornaments on the charafter of Ca¬ 
milla ; but foon abates his favour, by calling her “ afpera et horenda virgo.” 
He places her in the front of the line for an ill omen of the battle, as one 
of the ancients has obferved. Latinus’s queen is turbulent, and ungovern¬ 
able, and at lart hangs herfelf: and the fair Lavinia is difbbedient to the 
oracle, and to the king, and looks a little flickering after Turnus. His God- 
defles make as ill a figure; jfuno is always in a rage, and the fury of hea¬ 
ven : Venus grows fo unreafonably confident, as to afk her hufbana to forge 
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arms for her baflard fon; which were enough to provoke one of a more 
phlegmatic temper than Vulcan was. Notwithstanding all this raillery of 
Virgil’s, he was certainly of a very amorous difpofition, and has defcribed 
all that is molt delicate in the paffton of love; but he conquered his natural 
inclinations by the help of philofophv; and refined it into friendfhip, to 
which he was extremely fenfible. 

Virgil is thought to have had too great an opinion of the influence of tha 
heavenly bodies; and, as an ancient writer fays, he was born under the fign 
Virgo, with which nativity he much pleafed himfelf, and would exemplify 
her virtues in his life. Perhaps it was thence that he took his name of Virgil 
and Partkcnias, which does not need lardy fignify bafe-born. Donatus, and 
Servius, very good grammarians, give a quite contrary fenfe of it. He feems 
to make allulion to this original of his name in that paffage, 

lllo Virgilium me tempore clulcis alebat 

Parthenope. 

And this may ferve to illuflrate his compliment to Ccefar , in which he in¬ 
vites him into his own conllellation. 

Where, in the void of heavn, a place is free 

Betwixt the Scorpion, and the Maid, for thee. 

Thus placing him betwixt juftice and power, and in a neighbour manfion to 
his own; for Virgil fuppoled fouls to afeend again to their proper and con¬ 
genial liars. Being therefore of this humour, it is no wonder that he refufed 
the embraces of the beautiful Plotia, when his indifereet friend almofl threw 
her into his arms. 

But however he flood affe&ed to the ladies, there is a dreadful accufation 
brought again!! him for the moll unnatural of all vices, which, by the malig¬ 
nity of human nature, has found more credit in latter-times than it did near 
his own. This took not it’s rife fo much from the Alexis, in which Pajloral 
there is not one immodefl word ; as from a fort of ill nature that will not 
let any one be without the imputation of fome vice; and principally be- 
caufe he was lo ft ruff a follower of Socrates and Plato. In order therefore 
to his vindication, we lhall take the matter a little higher. 
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The Ci < Ians were anciently much addicled to navigation, infomuch that 
ir Ix'canv a Greek proverb, A Cretan, that does r n know the fea. Their 
mignbourhood gat e them occalion of frequent commerce with the P/ic lib¬ 
er: ar that accurfed people, who infetied the weflern world with cndlels 
f ij ei iiit ions, arid grofs immoralities. From them it is probable, that the 
C'iK. :i\ learned this infamous paflion, to which, they were i’o much addifted, 
that ( aero remarks, in his Book dc Rep. that it was a difgrace for a young 
gentleman to be without lovers. Socrates, who va; a great admirer of the 

t ( , ,7 conflitutions, fet his excellent wit to find out fome good caufe, and 
ufe of tins evil inclination, and therefore gives an account, wherefore beauty 
is to be lo\cd, in the following paflage; •* There is but one eternal, immu¬ 
table, uniform beauty: in contemplation of which, our fovereign happinefs 
docs confifl: and therefore a true lover confiders beauty and pioportion as 
io many flops and degrees, by which he may afeend from the particular 
to the general, from all that is lovely of features, or regular in proportion, 
or charming in found, to the general fountain of all pnrlctlion. Ana if you 
are lb much tranfported with the fight of 'beautiful perfons, as to wifh neither 
to cat or drink, but pafs your whole life in their converfation ; to what 
ecflafy would it raife you to behold the original beauty, not filled up with 
flelh and blood, or varnifhed with a fading mixture of colours, and the reft 
of mortal trifles and fooleries, but feparate. unmixed, uniform, and divine, 
Acf’ Tin .is far Sor'ra/cs, in a drain much beyond the So-rate Crctien of Mr. 
Br.lfuc: and thus that admirable man loved his Priced on. his Charmedes, 
and ThcccLiux ; and thus \’irppl loved his Alexander, and Ccbcs, under the 
feigned name of Alexis : lie received them illiterate, but returned them to 
their mailers, the one a good poet, and the other an excellent grammarian; 
and to prevent all pofTible mifinterpretations, he warily inferted into thelive- 
licll Epjldc in the whole b-imou/, thefe words, 

Nifus amove, pio pucri. 

And in tin* fixth, Qjihjne jdi re's. He Teems fond of the words, ca/lits. phis, 
v "r, a.i-ul the com_i.ur.ds of it: and fomctimes flretchcs the uie of that 
word further than our would think he lvafonably fhould have done, as when 
he ni tubules it to Pajipha-s htrfelf. 

Another vice lie is taxed with, is avatice; beeaufe he died rich, and fo in¬ 
deed he did in companion of modern wealth: his eilate amounts to near 
Eventy-five thouland pounds v r our money: but Donat us does not take 
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notice of this as a thing extraordinary ; nor was it efleemed fo great a matter, 
when the cafh of a great part of the world lay at Rome. Antony himfelf 
bellowed at once two thoufand acres of land in one of the belt provinces of 
Italy , upon a ridiculous fcribbler, who is named by Cicero and Virgil. A late 
cardinal ufed to purchafe ill flattery at the expencc of 100.000 crowns a 
year. But befides Virgil’s other benefactors, lie was much in favour with 
Auguflus, whole bounty to him had no limits, but luch as the modelly of 
Virgil preferibed to it. Before he had made his own fortune, he fettled his 
ellate upon his own parents and brothers ; lent them yearly large funis, Co 
that they lived in great plenty and reipetl; and at his death divided his 
ellate betwixt duty and gratitude, leaving one half to his relations, and the 
other to Mcccenas, to Tucca and Vo mis, and a confiderable legacy to Au - 
gii/his, who had introduced a politic falhion of being in every body’s will; 
which alone was a fair revenue for a prince. Virgil Ihews his detellation of 
this vice, by placing in the front of the damned thole who did not relieve 
their relations and mends ; for the Romans hardly ever extended their libe¬ 
rality further. 

On the other hand, he gives a very advanced place in FJyfium to good 
patriots. See. obferving in all his poem, that rule fo facred among!! the Ro¬ 
mans, that there fhould be no art allowed, which did not tend to the im¬ 
provement of the people in virtue. And this was the principle too of our 
excellent Mr. Waller, who uled to fay, that he would raze any line out of his 
poems, which did not imply fome motive to virtue ; but he was unhappy 
in the choice of the fubjett of hts admirable vein in poetry. The countels 
of Carlijle was the Helen of her country. There is nothing in Pagan 
philofophy more true, more juft, and regular than Virgil s Ethics: and it is 
hardly pofhble to fit down to the ferious peiufal of his works, but a man 
fhall rife more difpofed to virtue and goodnefs, as well as molt agreeably en¬ 
tertained. The contrary to which difpofition may happen fometimes upon 
the readme- of Ovid , of Alarlial, and levcral other fecond-rate poets, But 
of the craft and tricking part of life, with which otheiyeminent poets abound, 
there is nothing to be fouifd in Virgil; and therefore Plato, who gives Homer 
fo many good words, perfumes, crowns, but at lall comphmentally bamlhes 
him his commonwealth, would have intreated \ngil to Hay with him, (it 
they had lived in the fame age,) and intrulled him with fome important 
charo-e in his government. Thus was his life as chafte as his ftyle, and tho e 
who can critic his poetry, can never find a blemifh in his manners ; and one 
would rather wifli to have that purity of mind, which the fatyrift himielt 
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attributes to him ; that friendly difpofition, and evennefs of temper, and 
patience, which he was mailer of in lo eminent a degree, than to have the 
honour of being author of the JLneid, or even of the Georgies themfelves. 

Having therefore fo little reliflt for the ufual amufements of the world, he 
profecuted his lludies without any confiderable interruption, during the 
whole courfe of his life, which one may reafonably conjecture to have been 
fomednng longer than fifty-two years; and therefore it is no wonder that he 
became the molt general fcholar that Rome ever bred, unlefs fome one fhould 
except Varro. Befides the exaft knowledge of rural affairs, he underllood 
medicine, to which profeffion he was defigned by his parents. A curious 
florid, on which fubjcct one would with he had writ, as he once intended : 
fo profound a naturalilt, that he has folved more phenomena of nature upon 
found principles, than Arijlotle in his Phyji.es. He ftudied geometry, the 
moll oppofite of all fciences to a poetic genius, and beauties of a lively ima¬ 
gination ; but this promoted the order of his narrations, his propriety of 
language, and clearnefs of exprelfion, for which he was jufily called the pil¬ 
lar of the Latin tongue. This geometrical fpirit was the caufe, that to fill 
up a verfe he would not infert one fuperfluous word ; and therefore deferves 
that charabler which a noble and judicious writer has given him,* “ That he 
never fays too little, nor too much.” 

He was fo good a geographer, that he has not only left us the finefl def- 
cription of Italy that ever was; but, befides, w r as one of the few ancients 
who knew the true fyfiem of the earth, it’s being inhabited round about, 
under the torrid zone, and near the poles. Meirodorus, in his five books of 
the Zones, juffifies him from fome exceptions made againft him by aflrono- 
mers. His rhetoric was in fuch general efieem, that lettures were read upon 
it in the reign of Tiberius, and the fubje.61 of declamations taken out oi him. 
Pollio himlelf, and many other ancients, commented him. His elleem de¬ 
generated into a kind of fuperflition. 1 he known ftory of Mr. Cowley is an 
inftanee of it. But the Sortcs Virgilianez were condemned by St. Aujlin, and 
other cafuifls. Abiemis, by an odd defign, put all Virgil and Livy into Iam¬ 
bic verle •. and the piflures of thofe two were hung in the moll honourable 
places of public libraries : and the defign of taking them down, and deflro’e- 
ing Virgil'* works, was looked upon as one of the moll extravagant amongdl 
the many brutifli frenzies of Caligula. 


* The Marquis of Nurmanly. 
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A N heroic poem, truly fuch, is undoubtedly the greatefi work which 
the foul of man is capable to perform. The defign of it is to form 
the mind to heroic virtue by example; it is conveyed in verfe, that it may 
delight, while it infiru&s: the action of it is always one, entire, and great. 
The lead; and molt trivial epifodes, or under-aftions, which are interwoven 
in it, are parts either neceffary or convenient, to carry on the main defign. 
Either fo neceflary, that without them the poem mull be imperfeft, or fo 
convenient, that no others can be imagined more fuitable to the place in 
which they are. There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a penfhable kind, 
definitive to the firength ; but with brick or ftone, though of lefs pieces, 
yet of the fame nature, and fitted to the cranies. Even the leaft portions of 
them muff be of the epic kind; all things muft.be grave, majeftical and 
fublime, nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, which Ariftotlc 
and others have inferted in their poems. By which the reader is milled into 
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another fort of pleafure, oppolite to that which is defigned in an epic poem. 
One raifes the loul and hardens it to virtue, the other foftens it again and 
unbends it into vice. One conduces to the poet’s aim, the completing of 
his work; which he is driving on, labouring and haftening.in every..lme: 
the other (lackens his pace, diverts him from his way, and locks him up like 
a knight-errant in an inchantea caftle, when he fhould be purfuing his firlt 
adventure. Statius, as Bojfu has well obferved, was ambitious of trying his 
ftrength with his mailer Virgil, as Virgil had before tried his with Homer „ 
The Grecian gave the"two Romans an example, in the games which were 
celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus. Virgil imitated the invention of 
Homer, but changed the fports. But both the Greek and Latin poets took 
their occalions from the fubjefl; though to confefs the truth, they were both 
ornamental, or at bed, convenient parts of it, rather than of neceffity arifing 
from it. Statius, who, through his whole poem, is noted for want of coi> 
dudt and judgment, inflead of flaying, as he might have done, for the death 
of Capaneus, Hippovicdon, Tydeus, or fome other of his feven champions, 
(who are heroes all alike) or more properly for the tragical end of the two 
brothers, whofe exequies the next fucceflor had leifure to perform, when, 
the fiege was raifed, and in the interval betwixt the poet’s fir 11 action and 
his fecond; went out of his way, as it were on propenfe malice, to commit 
a fault. For he took his opportunity to kill a royal infant, by the means of 
a ferpent, (that author of all evil) to make way for thofe funeral honours, 
which he intended for him. Now if this innocent had been of any relation 
to his Thebais; if he had either furthered or hindered the taking of the town, 
the poet might have found fome forry excufe at lead for the detaining the 
reader from the promifed liege. On thefe terms, this Capaneus of a poet 
engaged his two immortal predecelfors, and his fuccefs was anfwerabl'e to- 
his enterprise. 

If this ceconomy mud be obferved in the minuteft parts of an epic poem, 
which, to a common reader, feem to be detached from the body, and almoft 
independent of it; what foul, though fent into the world with great advan¬ 
tages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and fciences, converfant with 
hiftories of the dead, and enriched with obfervations on the living, can be 
fufficient to inform the whole body of fo great a work ? We touch here but 
tranfiently, without any drift method, on' fome few of thofe many rules of 
imitating nature, yfbich. Ariftotle drew from Homers Iliad and Odyjfey, and 
which he fitted to the drama; fumilhing himfelf alfo with obfervations from 
the practice of the theatre, when it flourifhed under Wfchylus, Eurypidcs 
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and Sophocles. For the original of the liage was from the epie poem. Nar¬ 
ration, doubtlets, preceded afcting, and gave laws to it: what at firft was told 
artfully, was, in procefs of time, reprefented gracefully to the'light and hear¬ 
ing. Thofe episodes of Homer , which were proper for the Ib.ge, the noets 
amplified each into an action: out of his limbs they formed their bodies : 
what lie had contracted they enlarged : out of one Hercules was made an 
infinity of pigmies; yet all endued with human fouls: for from him, their 
great creator, they have each of them the dramas particidunn aurce. They 
bowed from him at.firli, and are at laft refolved into him. Nor were they 
only animated by him, but their meafure and tymmetry was owing to him. 
His one, entire, and great atlion was copied, by them according to" the pro¬ 
portions of tire drama: if he finifhed his orb within the year, it fufificed to 
teach them, that their adtion being lefs, and being alfo lefs diverbified with 
incidents, their orb, of confequence, mull be circumfcribed in a lefs conr- 
pafs, which they reduced within the limits either of a natural or an artificial 
day. So that as he taught them to amplify what he had lhortened, by the 
fame rule applied the contrary way, he taught them to fhortenwhat he had 
amplified. Tragedy is the minature of human life ; an epic poem is the 
draught at length. Here we mult contract alfo; for, before we were aware, 
we were almolt running into a King digreffion, to prove that there.is no fuch 
abfolute neceliity that the timetof a Itage-adtion fhould fo ItriCtly be con¬ 
fined to twenty-four hours, as never to exceed them, for which Ariflotle con¬ 
tends, and the Grecian liage has practifed. Some longer fpace, on fome oc- 
caiionp, we think may be allowed, efpecially for the Englijh theatre, which 
requires more variety of incidents, than the French. Corneille himfelf, after 
long practice, was inclined to think, that the time allotted by the ancients 
was too Ihort to raife and finilh a great aftion: and better a mechanic rule 
were ftretched or broken, than a great beauty were omitted. To raife, and 
afterwards to calm the paflions, to purge the foul from pride, by the ex¬ 
amples of human miferies, which befal the greateft; in few words, to expel 
arrogance, and introduce compaflion, are the great effects of tragedy. Great, 
we mult confefs, if they were altogether as true as they are pompous. But 
are habits to be introduced at three hours warning? are radical difeafes fo 
fuddenly removed? . A mountebank may promife fuch a cure, but a fkilful 
phyfician will not undertake it. An epic poem is not fo much in hafte ; it 
works leifurely ; the changes which it makes are flow ; but the cure is likely 
to be more perfect. The effetls of tragedy, as we faid, are too violent to be 
]ailing. If it be anfwered, that for this reafon tragedies are often to be feen, 
and the dofe to be repeated ; this is tacitly to confefs, that there is more 
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virtue in one heroic poem, than in many tragedies. A man is humbled one 
day, and his pride returns the next. Chyinical medicines are observed to 
relieve oftenerthan to cure: for it is the nature of Ipirits to make fwift ini- 
preffions, but not deep. Galenical decoctions, to which we may properly 
compare an epic poem, have mure of body in them; thev work by their 
fubflance and their weight. It is one reafon of ArijloLlc "s to prove, that 
tragedy is the more noble, becaufe it turns in a fliorter compais : the whole 
action being circumfcribed within the fpace of four-and-twenty hours. Ke 
anight prove as well that a mufhrootn is to be preferred before a peach, be¬ 
caufe it (hoots up in the compafs of a night. A cltariot may be driven round 
the pillar in'lefs fpace than a large machine, becaufe the bulk is not fo great. 
Is the moon a more noble planet than Saturn , becaufe {lie makes her revolu¬ 
tion in lefs than thirty days, and he in little lefs than thirty years? Both their 
orbs are in proportion to their feveral magnitudes ; and, confequently, the 
quicknefs or flownefs of their motion, and the time of their circumvolutions, 
is no argument of their greater or lefs perfection. And belides, what virtue 
is there in a tragedy, which is not contained in an epic poem ? where pride 
is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice punifhed ; and thofe more amply 
treated, than the narrownefs of the drama can admit? The {(lining quality 
of an epic hero, his magnanimity, his eonftjSnCy, his patience, his piety, or 
whatever charadleriffical virtue his poet gives him, raifes firft our admira¬ 
tion: we are naturally prone to imitate what we admire : and frequent adis 
produce a habit. If the hero's chief quality be vicious, as for example, the 
clioler and obflinate defire of vengeance in Achilles, yet the moral is inflruc- 
tive ; and befcles, we are informed in the very propofition of the Iliad, that 
this anger was pernicious; that it brought a thou land ills on the Grecian 
camp. The courage of Achilles is propofecl to imitation, not his pride and 
-difobedience to-his general, nor his brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor 
the felling his body to his father. We abhor thefe adtions while we read 
-them, and what we abhor we never imitate: the.poet only Ihews them like 
•rocks or quickfands, to be fliunned. 

By this example the critics have concluded that it is not neceflary the 
'•manners of the hero fhould be virtuous. They are poetically good if they 
-are of a piece. Though where a character of perfedt virtue is fet before us, 
it is more lovely; for there the whole hero is to be imitated. This is the 
yEnetd of our author : this is that idea of perfection in an epic poem, which 
■ painters and llatuaries have only in their minds; and which no hands are 
: able to exprefs. Thefe are the beauties of a God in a human body. When 
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tae picture o> Acmlles is drawn in tragedy, he is taken with tliofe warts, 
and nioies, and hard features, by tliofe who reprefent him on tlie flage, or 
lie is no more Achilles: for his creator Jlovicr has fo dei'cribed him. Yet 
even thus he appears a perfect hero, though an imperfedd character of virtue. 
Horace paints him after Homer, and delivers him to be copied on the fUme 
with all thole imperfe&ions. i here fore they are either not faults in an 
heroic poem, or faults common to the drama. After all, on the whole 
merits of the caufe, it mud be acknowledged that the epic poem is more for 
the manners, and tragedy for the padions. The paiTions, as we have laid, 
are violent: and acute didempers require medicines of a drong and fpeedv 
operation. Ill habits of the mind are like chronical dileafes, to°be correCtccl 
by degrees, and cured by alteratives wherein though purges are fometimes 
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at greater leifure, yet is adfed too, when need requires. For dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, from the more active parts of it. One puts off a fit 
like the quinquina, and relieves us only for a time ; the other roots out the 
di Item per, and gives a healthful habit. The fun enlightens and cheats us, 
difpels fogs, and warms the ground with his daily beams; but the corn is 
fowed, increafes, is ripened, and is reaped for ufe in procefs of time, and in 
it’s proper leafon. We proceed from the greatnefs of the action to the dig¬ 
nity of the adders, we mean the perfons employed in both poems. There 
likewife tragedy will he feen to borrow from the Epopee ; and that which 
borrows is always of lei’s dignity, becaufe it has not of it’s own. A fubjecd, 
it is true, may lend to his lovereign, but the add of borrowing makes the king 
inferior, becaufe he wants, and the lubjedd fupplies. And lap pole the per- 
-fon of the drama wholly fabulous, or ol the poet’s invention, yet heroic poetry 
gave him the examples of that invention, becaufe it was lirff, and Homer the 
common father of the llage. We know not of any one advantage, which 
tragedy can boa Id above heroic poetry, but that it is reprefented to the view, 
as well as read : and inllrudds in the clofet., as well a? on the theatre. This 
is an uncontented excellence, and a chief branch of it’s prerogative ; yet we 
may be allowed to fay without partiality, that herein the adders fhare the 
poet’s praife. There are feme modern tragedies which are beautiful on the 
idage, and vet fcarce worth reading. The poet who flourifhed in the fcene, 
is damned in the Rucile; nay more, he is not eheemed a good poet by thofe 
who fee and hear his extravagancies with delight. They are a fort of ffately 
-fuldian and lofty childilhnels. Nothing but nature can give a fincere plea- 
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lure; where that is not imitated, it is grotefque painting, the fine woman 
ends in a hill's tail. 

We might alfo add, that many things which not only pleafe, but are real 
beauties in the reading, would appear ablurd upon the Rage: and thole not 
only the fpcciofa miriu ula, as Horace calls them, oh transformations, oi'Scxt'uu 
Aniiphancs, and the Lrjli igons. which cannot be reprefented even in operas, 
but the prowels of A<h;!Us, or Abacas, would appear ridiculous in our dwarf- 
heroes of the theatre. We can believe they routed armies in Homer or in 
Virgil: but n Hercules contra duos in the drama. We forbear to inlianco 
in many tilings, which the llagc cannot, or ought not to reprofent. 

The ftile of the heroic poem is, and ought to be, more lofty than that ol 
the drama. The work of tragedy is on the pafTions, and in a dialogue, both 
of them abhor ftrong metaphors, in which the Epop.c delights. A poet can¬ 
not fpcak too plainly on the Rage: for voidl irrcvccnbiL: v. > bum; the fenfe 
is loft, if it be not taken flying; but what we read alone we have lcifure to 
digeft. There an author may beautify his fenfe by the boldm.- ■.!' hi-, ex- 
prefhon, which, if we underftand not fully at the lirll, wc may d\. ■;] upon 
it, till we find the fecrct force and excellence. 'I iiat which cures the man¬ 
ners by alterative phyfic, as wc laid before, muff proceed bv infenfible de¬ 
grees ; but that which purge's the pafiions, muff do it’s bufinef: all at once, 
or wholly fail of it’s cflccl, at lead in the prcTent opeiation, and without 
repeated doles. We muff beat the iron while it is hot, but wc may polifh it 
at lcifure. 

Virgil is attacked by many enemies. He has a whole confederacy againfl 
him, and we muff endeavour to defend him as well as we are able. ' But 
their principal objections being againfl his moral, the duration or length of 
time taken up in the action of the poem, and what they have to urge aaainfi: 
the manne is of hts heto, r\e fltall omtL the rell as mere c a si! s of gramma- 
nans; at the world but cafual flips of a great mans pen, or inconfiderable 
faults of an admirable poem, which tlie author had not lcifure to rev icy,- be¬ 
fore His death. Alacrobius lias anfwcred what tire ancients could urge ao-ainfl 
him ; and fome things we have read in modern critics, which are fcarce 
worth anfwcnng. They begin with the moral of his poem, which they fay 
is not fo noble as that of Ilomer. But let both be fairly Rated, and wc can 
(hew that J'ngil’ syvns as ufeful to the Romans of Iris age, as Ilamcr s was to 
the Giccians of his: in what time foever he may he fuppoled to have lived 
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and flouriflied. Homer's moral was to urge the neceffitvof union, and of a 
good tmderflanding betwixt confederate hates and princes engaged in a war 
with a mighty monarch; as alfo of dtfciplinc in an armv, and obedience in 
their feveral chiefs, to the fupreme commander of the ioint forces. To in¬ 
culcate this, he fet forth the ruinous effects of difeord in the camp of thole 
allies, occafioned by the quarrel betwixt the general, and one of the next m 
office under him. Agamemnon gives the provocation, and Achilles reforms 
the injury. Both parties are faulty in the quarrel, and accordingly they 
are botlt punifhed". the aggreffor is forced to fue for peace to his inferior on 
difhonourable conditions ; the deferter refufes the fatisfacbon offered, and 
his obflinacy colls him his bcfl friend. This works the natural effect of 
choler, and turns his rage againfl him, by whom he was fall affronted, and 
molt fenlibly. The greater anger expels the lels; but his character is ffill 
preferved. In the mean time, the Grecian army receives lofs on lofs, and is 
half deflroyed by a peltilcnce into tlie bargain. 

As the poet, in the firfl part of the example, had fhewn the bad olfecds of 
difeord, fo after the reconcilement, he gives the good efletls of unity. For 
Hector is (lain, and then Troy muff fall. By this it is probable, that Homer 
lived when the Median monarchy was grown formidable to the Grecians; 
and that the joint endeavours of his countrymen were little enough to pie- 
ferve their common freedom from an encroaching enemy. Such was his 
moral, which all critics have allowed to be more noble than that of Virgil, 
though not adapted to the times in which the Roman poet lived. Had 1 ir- 
gil flouriflied in the age of Ennius, and addreffed to Scipio, he had probably 
taken the fame moral, or fome other not unlike it. For then the Romans 
were in as much danger from the Carthaginian commonwealth, as the Gre¬ 
cians were from the Ajfyrian, or Median monarchy. But we are to confider 
him as writing his poem in a time when the olct form of government was 
fubverted, and a new one juft eftablifhed by Octavius Civfar; in effeft by 
force of arms, but feemingly by the confent of the Roman people. The com¬ 
monwealth had received a deadly wound in the former civil wars betwixt 
Marius and Sylla. The commons, while the firfl prevailed, had almofl 
fhaken off the yoke of the nobility ; and Manus and Cinna, like the cap¬ 
tains ofthe mob, under the fpecious pretence of the public good, and of 
doing juftice on the oppreffors of their liberty, revenged thernlelves, with¬ 
out form oflaw, on their private enemies. Sylla. in Ins turn, profenbed the 
heads of the adverfe party; he too had nothing but hben\ anil reformation 
in his mouth; Sylla , to be fine, meant no more good to the Roman people 
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than Marius before, whatever he declared; but lacrificed the lives, and 
took the eltates of all his enemies to gratify thofe who brought him into 
power: fuch was the reformation of the government by both parties. The 
fenate and the commons were the two bales on which it hood ; and the two 
champions of either fadtion, each deltroyed the foundations of the other 
fide: lb the fabric of confequencemull fall betwixt them; and tyranny mult 
be built upon their ruins. This comes of altering fundamental laws and 
conllitutions. Like him, who being in good health, lodged himfelf in a 
phylician’s houfe, and was over-perfuaded by his landlord to take phyfic, of 
which he died, for the benefit of his dodtor. 

Alter the death of thefe two ufurpers, the commonwealth feemed to re¬ 
cover, and held up it’s head for a little time. But it was all the while in a 
deep confumption, which is a flattering difeafe. Pompey, Craffus, and 
Cccj'ar , had found the fweets of arbitrary power; and each being a check 
to the other’s growth, flruck up a falfe friendfhip amongft themfelves, and 
divided the government betwixt them, which none of them was able to 
affume alone. Thefe were the public-fpirited men of their age, that is, pa¬ 
triots of their own interelf. The commonwealth looked with a florid coun¬ 
tenance in their management, fpread in bulk, and all the while was waiting 
in the vitals. After the death of Crapfus, Pompey found himfelf out-witted 
by Cafar; broke with him, overpowered him in the fenate, and caufed manv 
unjuff decrees to pals againlt him: Ccefar thus injured, and unable to refill 
the faction of the nobles, which was now uppermoll (for he was a Marian) 
had recourfe to arms ; and his caufe wasjult againlt Pompey, but not againlt, 
his country; whofe conftitution ought to have been facred to him; and 
never to have been violated on the account of any private wrong. But he 
prevailed, and heaven declaring for him, he became a providential monarch, 
under the title of Perpetual DiBator. He being murdered by his own fon, 
the commonwealth popped up it’s head for the third time, under Brutus and 
Cajfrns, and then funk for ever. 

Thus the Roman people were grofsly gulled twice or thrice over ; and as 
often enflaved in one century, and under the fame pretence of reformation. 
At laft the two battles of Philippi gave the decilive Itroke againlt liberty ; 
and not long after the commonwealth was turned into a monarchy, by the 
condudt and good-fortune of Augujliis. It is true that the defpotic power 
could not have fallen into better hands, than thofe of the firll and fecond 
Crefar. It is well known what obligations Virgil had to the latter of them : 
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lie faw, befide, that the commonwealth was loft without refource : the heads 
of it deftroyed; the fenate new moulded, grown degenerate: and either 
bought off, or thrufting their own necks into the yoke, out of fear of being- 
forced. Yet we may fafely affirm for our great author, (as men of good 
fenfe are generally honeft) that he was ltill of republican principles in his 
heart. 

Secretifque piis, his dantcm jura Catoncm. 

We think, we need Life no other argument to juftify our opinion, than 
that of this one line, taken from the eighth book of the ALneid. If he had 
not well ftudied his patron’s temper, it might have ruined him with another 
prince. But Augiiflus was not difcontented, at leaft that we can find, that 
Cato was placed by his own poet in Ely [mm ; and there giving laws to the 
holy fouls, who cleferved to be feparated from the vulgar fort of good fpirits. 
For his confidence could not but whifper to the arbitrary monarch, that the 
kings of Rome were at firft elective, and governed not without a fenate: that 
Romulus was no hereditary prince, and though, after his death, he received 
divine honours, for the good he did on earth, yet he was but a God of their 
own making: that the la ft Tar quin was expelled juftlv for oyert-atls of 
tyranny, and mal-adminiftration : for fuch are the conditions of. an eletlive 
kingdom. Though at the fame time he confefled freely, that if he could 
have chofen his place of birth, it fhould have been at Venice. 

But to return : Virgil having maturely weighed the condition of the times 
in which he lived: that an entire liberty was not to be retrieved: that the 
prefent fettlement had the profpefl of a long continuance in the fame" 
family, or thofe adopted into it: that he held his paternal eftate from the 
bounty of the conqueror, by whom he was likewile enriched, efteemed, and 
cheri filed: that this conqueror, though of a bad kind, was the very beft of 
it: that the arts of peace flourifhed under him : that all men might be happy, 
if they would be quiet: that now he was in polfeffioja of the whole, yet he 
ffiared a oreat part of his authority with the fenate: that he would be chofen 
into the ancient offices of the commonwealth, and ruled by the power which 
he derived from them; and prorogued his government from time to time: 
Rill, as it were, threatening to difmifs himfelf from public cares, which he 
exercifed more for the common good, than for any delight he took in great- 
nefs : thefe things, we fay, being confidered bv the poet, he concluded it to- 
be the intereft of his country to be fo governed: to mfufe an awful relpeft 
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into the people towards fucli a prince; by that refpedt to confirm their obe¬ 
dience to make them happy. This was the moral of his divine poem : 
honefi. in the poet; honourable to the emperor, whom he derives from a 
divine extrafhon ; and reflecting part of that honour on the Roman people, 
whom lie derives alio from the Trojans; and not only profitable, but ne- 
ccflary to the prefent age, and likely to be fuch to their pofterity. That it 
was the received opinion that the Romans were defeended from the Trojans , 
and Julius Cajar from lulus the fon of /Eneas, was enough for Virgil; 
though perhaps he thought not fo himfelf: or that ALncas ever was in Italy, 
which Bocharlus manifellly proves. And Homer, where he fays that Jupiter 
hated the houle of Priam, and -was relolved to transfer the kingdom to the 
family of /Eneas, yet mentions nothing of his leading a colony into a foreign 
country, and fettling there : but that the Romans valued themfelves on their 
Trojan anceftry. is fo undoubted a truth, that we need not take pains to prove 
it. Even the feals which we have remaining of Julius Cajar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though they were all 
graven after his death, as a note that he was deified. We doubt not but 
one reafon, why Augujlus fhould be fo paflionately concerned for the pre- 
lervation of the /Eneia, which it’s author had condemned to be burnt, as an 
imperfedl poem, by his laft will and teflament, was, becaufe it did him a real 
fervice, as well as an honour; that a work fhould not be loft, where his di¬ 
vine original was celebrated in verfe, which had the charadter of immorta¬ 
lity ftamped upon it. 

Neither were the great Roman families which flouriflied in his time, lefs 
obliged by him than the emperor. With what addrels does he make men¬ 
tion of them, as captains of lhips, or leaders in the war; and even fome of 
Italian extradition are not forgotten. Thefe are the fingle ftars which are 
fprinkled through the /Encid : but there are whole conftellations of them in 
the fifth book. And we could not but take notice, in tranflating it, of fome 
favourite families to which he gives the vidlory, and awards the prizes in the 
perfon of his hero, at the funeral games which were celebrated in honour of 
Anchifes. We infift not on their names, but are pleafed to find the Memmii 
amongft them, derived from Mncjlheus, becaufe Lucretius de'dicates to one 
of that family, a branch of which deftroyed Corinth. We likewife either 
found or formed an image to ourfelves of the contrary kind; that thofe 
who loft the prizes, were fuch as difobliged the poet, or were in dilgrace 
with Augujlus, or enemies to Mecasnas: and this was the poetical revenge he 
look. For, genus irritabile uatum, as Horace fays; when a poet is thoroughly 
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provoked, he will do himfelf juftice, however dear it coft him. We think 
thele are not bare imaginations of our own, though we find no trace of them 
in the commentators: but one poet may judge of another, by himfelf. We 
hinted before, that the whole Roman people were obliged by Virgil, in de¬ 
riving them from Troy; an anceftry which they affe£led." We and the 
French are of the fame humour: they would be thought to defcend from a 
fon of IFclor : and we would have our Britain both named and planted by 
a defeendant of ALneas. Spenfcr favours this opinion what he can. His 
prince Arthur, or whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan. Thus the hero 
of Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil a Roman, of Tajfo an Italian » 

Virgil knew how to manage both the prince and people, fo as to difpleafc 
neither, and to do good to both, which is the part of a wife and. an honeft 
man. We have already obferved, that he was obliged to his mailer for his 
bounty; apd he repays him with good counfel, how to behave himfelf in his 
new monarchy, fo as to gain the affeftions of his fubjebls, and dclerve to be 
called the father of his country. From this confideration it is, that he chofe 
the ground-work of his poem, one empire dellroyed, and another raifed 
from the ruins of it. This was the juft parallel. VEneas could not pretend 
to be Priam s heir in a linial fuccefiion : for Anchifes, the hero’s father, was 
only of the fecond branch of the royal family ; and Hclenus, a fon of Priam, 
was yet furviving, and might lawfully claim before him. It may be, Virgil 
mentions him on that account. Neither has he forgotten Priamus, in the 
fifth of his JEncicl, the fon of Polites, youngeft fon to Priam, who was flam by 
Py rrhus, in the fecond book. JEneas had only married Creiifa, Priavis 
daughter, and by her could have no title, while any of the male ifliie were 
remaining. In this cafe, the poet gave him the next title, which is that of 
an eleftive king. The remaining Trojans chofe him to lead them forth, and 
fettle them in lome foreign country. Ilioneus, in his fpeech to Dido, calls him 
exprefiy by the name of king. Our poet, who all this while had Augujlus- 
in his eye, had no defire he Ihould feem to fucceed by any right of inhere 
tance, derived from Julius Ccefar; fuch a title being but one degree re¬ 
moved from conqueft. For what was introduced by force may be removed. 
It was better for the people that they fhould give, than he Ihould take; 
fince that gift was indeed no more at bottom, than a truft. Virgil, ives us 
an example of this in the perfon of Mezentius. He governed arbitrarily, he 
was expelled; and came to the deferved end of all tyrants. Our author 
fhews us another fort ofkingfhip, in the perfon of Latinus: he was defend¬ 
ed from Saturn, and as we remember, in the third degree. He is deferibed 
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a juft and gracious prince; folicitous for the welfare of his people; always 
confulting with his lenate to promote the common good. We find*him "at 
the head of them, when he enters into the council-hall. Speaking hill, hut 
hill demanding their advice, and fleering by it, as far as the inquiry of the 
times would fulfer him. And this is the proper charafter of a king by in¬ 
heritance, who is born a father of his country. APn as, though he married 
the heirefs of the crown, yet claimed no title to it during i lie life of his lather- 
in-law. Pater anna Latinus habcio, &e. are YirgrR words. As for him- 
felf, he was contented to take care of his country gods, who were not thole 
ol ' Laiium. Wherein our author leems to relate to the after-praftice of the 
Romans, which was to adopt die gods of thole they conquered, or received 
as members of their commonwealth. Yet withal, he plainly touches at the 
office of the high prieflhood, with which Atigujlus was invelled : and which 
made his perlon more {acred and inviolable, than even the tribunitial 
power. It was not therefore for nothing, that the moll judicious of all 
poets made that office vacant, by the death of Pant he us, in the fecond book 
of the JEndd, for his hero to fucceed in it; and confequcntly for Aitntjius to. 
enjoy. 


Angu/lus had once refolved to rebuild Troy, and there to make the feat 
of empire: but Horace writes an ode on purpofe to deter him from that 
thought; declaring the place to be accurfed, and that the gods would as 
often deflroy it, as it fhould be railed. Hereupon the emperor laid afide a. 
projeft fo ungrateful to the Roman people. But by this we may conclude" 
that he had Hill his pedigree in his head, and had an itch of being thought a 
divine king, if his poets had not given him better counfel. ? 


We will pafs by many lefs material objeftions, for want of room to anfwet* 
them : what follows next is of great importance, if the critics can make out 
their charge; for it is levelled at the manners which our poet gives his hero 
and which are the fame which were eminently foen in his Augufhis: thole 
manners were, piety to die gods, and a dutiful affeftion to his°father; love 
to his relations; care of his people; courage and conduft in the wars ; grati¬ 
tude to thofe who had obliged him; and jullice in general to mankind*. 

Piety certainly takes places of all, as the chief part of his charafter: and 
the word in Latin is more full than it can pollibly be exprefled in any mo¬ 
dern language; fox there it comprehends not only devotion to the gods, 
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but filial love and tender affeflion to relations of all forts. As infiances of 
this, the deities of Troy, and his own Penates, are made the companions of 
his flight : they appear to him in his voyage, and advife him ; and at la ft 
lie replaces them in I/a/v, their native country. For his father, he takes him 
on his back ; he leads his little fon, his wile follows him : but lofing his foot- 
heps, through fear or ignorance, hr goes back into the midli of Ins enemies 
to find her; and leaves not his puriiut till her ghofi appears, to forbid his 
farther fearch. Wc will fay nothing of his duty to his father while he lived; 
his for row for his dc: ith; of ti;e games inibtuted in honour of Ins memory j 
or feeking him, by his command, even after his death, in the Elvjian fields. 
We will not mention his tenderness for his (bn, which every where is viable; 
of his railing a tomb for Poly dor us, the obfequies for AliJ, mts, his pious re¬ 
membrance of Da phobia ; the funeral of hisnurfc; his grief fo x Pallas, and 
his revenge taken on his mutderer, whom otherwise, by his natural com¬ 
panion, lie had forgiven: and then the poem had been left imperfect: for 
we could have had no certain profpect of his happinefs, while the laft obfiacle 
to it was unremovecl. Of the other pans which compofe his character, as a 
king, or as a general, we need fay nothing ; the whole JEncid is one con¬ 
tinued inflance of fome one or other of them; and where we find any thing 
of them taxed, it fiiould fuffice us, as briefly as we can, to vindicate him. 

We have already obferved, that a poet is not obliged to make his hero a 
virtuous man : therefore neither Homer nor Tqjfo are to be blamed, for 
giving what predominant quality they pleafed to their firll characier. But 
Virgil, who defigned to form a perfect prince, and would insinuate, that Au~ 
p~ii/Jus, whom he calls .Eneas in his poem, was truly fuch, found hirnfeh ob¬ 
liged to make him without blemilh, thoroughly' virtuous, and a thorough 
virtue both begins and ends in piety, lajfo, without quell ion, obfeired this,, 
and therefore Iplit his hero in two : he gave Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo for¬ 
titude, for their chief qualities or manners. Homer, who had chofen another 
moral, makes both Agamemnon and Achilles vicious; for his delign was, to 
inflruH in virtue, by Shewing the deformity of vice. - 


Virgil had con fide red, that the great virtues of Aiyupus confided in the 
perfect art of governing his people, which caufed him to reign above forty 
years in great felicity. He confi tiered that his emperor was valiant, civil, 
popular, eloquent, politic, and religious; he has given all thefe qualities to 
jEiieas. But knowing that piety alone comprehends the v hole duty of man 
towards the gods, towards his country, and towards his relations ; he judged 
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that this ought to he his firft character, whom he would fet for a pattern of 
perfection. In reality, they who believe that the praifes which arife from 
valour, are fuperior to thofe which proceed from any other virtues, have 
not eonfidered (as they ought) that valour, deftitute of other virtues, cannot 
render a man worthy of any true efteem. That quality, which fignifies no 
more than an intrepid courage, maybe feparated from many others which 
are o-ood, and accompanied with many which are ill. A man may be very 
valiant, and yet impious and vicious. But the fame cannot befaid of piety, 
which excludes all ill qualities, and comprehends even valour itfelf, with all 
other qualities wdiich are good. Can we, for example, give the praife of 
valour to a man who fhould fee his gods profaned, and fhould want the 
courage to defend them ? To a man who Ihould abandon his father, or de- 
fert his king in his laft neceffity? 

Having then concluded, that our poet did for the bell in taking the firft 
character of his hero, from that effential virtue on which the reft depend, 
we proceed to obferve, that in the ten years war of Troy, he was eonfidered 
as the fecond champion of his country; allowing HcElor the firft place ; and 
this, even by the confeflion of Homer, who took all occafions of fetting up 
his own countrymen the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. 
But Virgil makes Diomede give him a higher character for ftrength and 
courage, in the eleventh book. 

They who accufe gEneas for want of courage, either underftand not Vir- 
gil, or have read him flightly ; otherwife they would not raife an objection 
fo eafy to be anfwercd. If it be replied, that it was not difficult for him to 
undertake and atchieve fuch hardy enterprizes, becaufe he wore inchanted 
arms ; that accufation, in the firft place, mufl fall on Homer, ere it can reach 
Virgil. Achilles was as well provided with them as /Eneas, though he was 
invulnerable without them: and Ariojlo, the two Tajjos, Bernardo, and Tor¬ 
quato, even' our own Spencer; in a word, all modern poets, have copied 
Homer, as well as Virgil; he is neither the firft nor laft, but in the midft of 
them ; and therefore is fafe, if they are fo. Who knows, but that his fatal 
armour was only an allegorical defence, and fignifies no more, than that he 
was under the peculiar protection of the gods, born, at the aftrologers will 
tell us out of Virgil, (who was well verfed in the Chaldean myfteries) under 
the favourable influence of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun. But we need not 
infi ft on this, becaufe we know fuch an art is doubted; though not only 
Ho race and Perjius, but Augujlus himfelf thought otherwife. But in defence 
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of Virgil, we dare positively fay, that he has been more cautious in this par¬ 
ticular, than either his predecelfor or his descendants. For /Eneas was adlually 
wounded in the twelfth of the JEneid, though he had the fame god-fmilh to 
forge his arms, as had Achilles. It fee ms he was no warluck, as the Scots 
commonly call fuch men, who, they lay, are iron-free, or lead-free. Yet 
after this experiment, that his arms were not impenetrable, when lie- was 
cured indeed by his mother’s help; bccaufe he was that day to conclude 
the war by the death of Turnus, the poet durlt not carry the miracle too far, 
and reftore him wholly to his former vigour: he was Hill too weak to over¬ 
take his enemy ; yet we fee with what courage he attacks Turnus , when he 
faces and renews the combat. We need lay no more, for Virgil defends 
himfelf without needing our alfiflance; and proves his hero truly to deferve 
that name. He was not then a fecond-rate champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firlt virtue in a hero. But being beaten from 
this hold, they will not yet allow him to be valiant; becaufe he wept more 
often, as they think, than well becomes a man of courage. 

In the firft place, if tears are arguments of cowardice, what (hall we fay 
of Homer 's hero ? Shall Achilles pafs for timorous, becaufe he wept, and 
wept on lefs occafions than /Eneas ? Herein Virgil mult be granted to have 
excelled his mailer. For once both heroes are deferibed lamenting their 
loll loves : Brifeis was taken away by force from the Grecian: Creufa was 
loll for'ever to her hulband. But Achilles went roaring along the lalt-fea 
Ihore, and like a booby, was complaining to his mother, when he lliould have 
reversed his injury by his arms. /Eneas took a nobler courfe; for having 
fecurecl his father and fon, he repeated all his former dangers to. have found 
his wife, if (lie had been above ground: and here we may obferve the add refs 
of Virgil; it was not for nothing, that this paflage was related with all thefe 
tender circumftances. /Eneas told it; Dido heard it. That he had been lo 
affedlionate a hulband, was no ill argument to the coining dowager, that he 
might prove as kind to her. Virgil has a thoufand feciet beauties, though 
we have notleifure to remark them all. 

Seo-rais on this fubjeft of a hero Ihedding tears, obferves, that hiftorians 
commend Alexander for weeping, when he read the mighty aflions of 
Achilles. And Julius Ccsfar is likewife praifed, when out of the lame noble 
envy, he wept at the victories of Alexander. But if we obferve more clofely, 
-we {hall find, that the tears of /Eneas were always on a laudable occafion. 
Thus he weeps out of compaffion, and tenderneis of nature, when in the 
No. 24. 5 1 temple 
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temple of Carthage he beholds the piftures of his friends, who faCrificed 
their lives in defence of their country. He deplores the lamentable end of 
his pilot Palinurus; the untimely death of young Pallas his confederate; 
and the reft, which we omit. Yet even for thefe tears, his wretched critics 
dare condemn him. They make /Eneas little better than a kind of St. 
Sxcit.hin hero, always raining. One of thefe eenfors is bold enough to 
arraign him of cowardice : when in the beginning of the ftrft book he not 
only weeps, but trembles at an approaching ftorm. 

Extemplo /Enerc fulvuntur Jrigore membra : 

Ingen tit, & duphces Leadens ad Jydera p almas, &'c. 

But to this we' anfwer, that his fear was not for himfeff, but for hfs 
people. And what can give a fovereign a better commendation, or recom¬ 
mend a hero more to the affection of the reader? They were threatened 
with a tempeft, and he wept; he was promifed Italy, and therefore he pray¬ 
ed for the accomplifhment of that promife. All this in the beginning of a 
ftorm, therefore he fhewed the more early piety, and the quicker fenfe of 
compaftion. Our adverfaries can carry this argument no farther, unlefs they 
tell us that he ought to have had more confidence in the promife of the 
gods: but how was he affured that he had underftood their oracles aright? 
Helenas might be miftaken, Phoebus might fpeak doubtfully; even his mother 
might flatter him, that he might profecute his voyage, which if it fucceeded 
happily, he fhould be the founder of an empire. For that fhe herfelf was 
doubtful of his fortune, is apparent by the addrefs fhe made to Jupiter on 
his behalf. To which the god makes anfwer in thefe words 

Parcc rnctu, Cythereza , manent immota tuoruvi 
Fata, tibi, &‘c. 

Notwithftanding which, the goddefs, though comforted, was not affured: 
for even after this, through the courfe of the whole /Encid, fhe Hill appre¬ 
hends the intereft which Juno might make with Jupiter againft her Ion. 
•For it was a moot point in heaven, whether he could alter fate, or not. 
And indeed fome paflages in Virgil would make us fufpefl, that he was of 
opinion, Jupiter might defer fate, though he could not alter it. For in the 
latter end of the tenth book, he introduces Juno begging for the life of 
Turnus, and flattering her hufband with the power of changing deftiny. 

But 
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But that he could not alter thofe decrees, the king of gods himCelf con- 
feifes, in the book above cited: where he comforts Hercules, for the death of 
Pallas, who had invoked his aid before he threw his lance at Turnus; and 
where he plainly acknowledges, that he could not fave his own fan, or pre¬ 
vent the death which he forelaw. 

We need fay no more in juftilication of our hero’s courage, and are much- 
deceived, if he ever be attacked on this fide of his charaCier again. But he 
is arraigned with more fhew of reafon by the ladies ; who will make a nu¬ 
merous party againlt him, for being falfe to love, in forfaiting Diclo. And 
we cannot much blame them ; for to fay the truth, it is an- ill precedent for 
their gallants to follow. Yet if we can bring him off with flying colours, they 
may learn experience at her coft; and for her fake, avoid a cave, as the worlfc 
fhelter they can chufe from a fliower of rain, efpecially when they have a 
lover in their company. 

In the firfl place, it is to be obferved, that they who blame sEncas for his 
infenllbility of love, when he left Carthage, contradiCI their former accufa- 
tion of him, for being always crying, compadionate, and effeminately fenfible 
of thofe misfortunes which befel others. They give him two contrary cha¬ 
racters, but Virgil makes him of a piece, always grateful, always tender¬ 
hearted. But they are impudent enough to difeharge themfelves of this 
blunder, by laying the contradiction at Virgil's door. He, fay they, has 
fhe\yn his hero with thefe inconfiftent characters : acknowledging and urn- 
grateful, compaffionate and hard-hearted ; but at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefled. For Dido had not only received his weather-beaten troops 
before fhe faw him, and given them her protection, but had alfo offered them 
an equal (bare in her dominion. 

Viiltis & his mccum paritcr confulere Rcgms ?' 

Urban quam Jlaluo, vejlra eft. - 

This was an obligement never to be forgotten; and the more to be con- 
fidered, becaufe antecedent to her love. ,1 hat paffion. it is nue, piodmed 
the ufual effects of generofity, gallantry, and care to pleafe : and thithei ve 
refer them. But when fhe had made all thefe advances, it was lull m his 
power to have refufed them : after the intrigue of the cave, call it mauiagp. 
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or enjoyment only, he was no longer free to take or leave; he had ac¬ 
cepted the favour, and was obliged to be conflant, if he would be grate¬ 
ful. 

Segrais pleads for Virgil, that no'lefs than an abfolute command from 
Jupiter, could excufe this infenfibility of the hero, and this abrupt depar¬ 
ture, which looks fo like extreme ingratitude. But at the fame time, he does 
wifely to remember., that Virgil had made piety the firll character of JEneas: 
and this being allowed, as we think it mult, he w T as obliged, antecedent to 
all other confiderations, to fearch an afylum for his gods in Italy; for 
thofe very gods, we fay, who had promifed to his race the univerfal empire. 
Could a pious man difpenfe with the command of Jupiter 5 to fatisfy his 
paffion; or take it in the Itrongeft lenfe, to comply with the obligations of 
his gratitude? Religion, it is true, mull have moral honefty for it’s ground¬ 
work, or wo khall be apt to fufpedl it’s truth; but an immediate revelation 
difpenfes with inferior duties. We confefs Dido was a very infidel in this 
point; for (lie would not believe, as Virgil makes her fay, that even Jupiter 
would fend Mercury on fuch an immoral errand. But this needs no anfwer, 
at leall no more than Virgil gives it; 

Fata objlant, placidafqus viri Dens objlruit auras. 

This notwithflanding, as Segrais confefles, he might have {hewn a little 
more ienlibility, when he left her ; for that had been according to his cha¬ 
racter. 

But let Virgil anfwer for himfelf. He Hill loved her, and ftruggled with 
his inclinations to obey the gods : 

•-- Cur am Jub corde. prcmcbal, 

Multa gemeus, magnoque- aniviwm labefalius amove. 


Upon the whole matter, and humanely fpeaking, we doubt there was a 
fault fomewhere; and Jupiter is better able to bear the blame, than either 
Virgil or /Eneas. The poet it feems had found it out, and therefore brings 
the dcleriing hero and the forfaken lady, to meet together in the lower re¬ 
gions -, where he excufes himfelf when it is too late, and accordingly fhe 
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will take no fatisfaflion, nor To much as hear him. Now Segrais is forced to 
abandon his defence, and excules his author, by faying that the sEveid is an 
imperfefl work, and that death prevented the divine poet from reviewing 
it; and for that reafon he had.condemned it to the fire : though at the fame 
time, his tranflators mull: acknowledge, that the fixth book is the moll cor¬ 
rect of the whole Aineid. Oh, how convenient is a machine fometimes in 
an heroic poem ! This of Mercury is plainly one, and Virgil was conttrained 
to ufe it here, or the honefly of his hero would be iil defended. And the fair 
fex, however, if they had the deferter in their power, would certainly have 
fhewn him no more mercy than the Bacchanals, did Orpheus.. For if too 
much conflancy may be a fault fometimes, then want of conflancy, and in¬ 
gratitude after the lafl favour, is a crime that never will be forgiven. But 
of machines, more in their- proper place; where we fhall (hew, with how 
much judgment they have been ufed. by Virgil: and in the mean time, pafs 
to another article of his defence, on the prelent fubjeft; where, if we cannot 
clear the hero, we hope at leaft to bring off the poet; for here we muff di¬ 
vide their caufes. Let ALncas truft to his machine, which will only help to 
break his fall, but the addrefs is incomparable. Plato , who borrowed fo 
much from Homer, and yet concluded for the banifhment of all poets, would 
at leaf!: have rewarded Virgil, before he fent him into exile. But we go 
farther, and: fay,, that he ought to be acquitted; and deferved, befide, the 
bounty of Auguflus, and the gratitude of the Roman people. If, after this, 
the ladies will hand out, let them remember, that the jury is not all agreed; 
for OElavia was of. his party, and was of the firft quality of Rome: fhe was 
alfo prefent at the reading of the fixth Aineid; and we know not that fhe 
condemned /Eneas; but we are fure fhe prefented the poet, for Iris ad-- 
mirable. elegy, on her. fon Marcellus.. 

\ 

But let us confider the fe'cret reafons which Virgil had, for thus framing 
this noble epifode, wherein the whole paflion of love is more exa&ly def- 
cribed, than in any other poet: love was the theme of his fourth book; 
and though it is the fhorteft of the whole sEnhd, yet there he has given it’s 
beginning, it’s progrefs, it’s traverfes, and it’s conclufion : and had exhausted 
fo entirely this fubjedf, that he could. refume it but very highly in the. 
eight enfuing books.. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance of the hero, fhe fmothered 
thofe fparkles out. of decency, but converfation blew them up into a flame. 
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Then (lie was forced to make a confident of her, whom file befl: might truft, 
Jier own fifier, who approves the paffion, and thereby augments it; then 
fucceeds her public owning it; and after that, the confummation. Of Venus 
and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, we fay nothing, for they were all machining 
work: but pofleffion having cooled his love, as it increafed her’s, fhe foon 
perceived the change, or at lead grew fufpicious of a change: this fufpicion 
foon turned to jealouly, and jealoufy to rage; then fhe difdains and threatens, 
and again is humble, and intreats: and nothing availing, delpairs, curfes, and 
at lalt becomes her own executioner. See here the whole procefs of that 
paffion, to which nothing can be added. 

To love our native country, and to ftudy it’s benefit and.it’s glory, to be 
interefted in it’s concerns, is natural to all men, and is indeed our common 
duty. A poet makes a farther ftep ; for endeavouring to do honour to it, 
it is allowable in him even to be partial in it’s caufe : for he is not tied to 
truth, or fettered by the laws of hiftory. Homer and TaJJ'o are juftly praifed, 
for chufing their heroes out of Greece and Italy. Virgil indeed made his a 
Trojan, but it was to derive the Romans and his own Augiifl,us from him; 
but all the three poets are manifeftly partial to their heroes, m favour of their 
country: for Dares Phrygius reports of Heitor, that he was flain cowardly; 
jEneas, according to the belt account, flew not Mezentius, but was flain by 
him: and the Chronicles of Italy tell us little of that Rinaldo dlEJlc, who 
conquers Jerufalem in Taffo. He might be a champion of the church ; but 
we know not that he was fo much as prefent at the nege. To apply this to 
Virgil, he thought himfelf engaged in honour to efpoul'e the caufe and quar¬ 
rel of his country againft Carthage. He knew he could not pleafe the Ro¬ 
mans better, or oblige them more to patronize his poem, than by dilgracing 
the foundress of that city. He fhews her ungrateful to the memory of her 
firfi: hufband, doting on a ftranger ; enjoyed and afterwards forfaken by him. 
This was the original, fays he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two rival 
nations. It is true he colours the falfhood of /Eneas.by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter, to forfake the queen, who had obliged him: but he knew the 
Romans were to be his readers, and them he bribed, perhaps at the expence 
of the hero’s honefty, but he gained his caufe however, as pleading before 
corrupt judges. They were content to fee their founder falfe to love, for 
Hill he had the advantage of the amour: it was their enemy whom he for- 
fook, and file might have forfaken him, if he had not got the ftart of her; 
fhe had already forgotten her vows to her Sichaeus: ana varium & mutabile 
Jernper J'xmina, is the fharpefl fatire in the fewefl *vords that ever was made 
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on woman-kind; for both the adjeftives are neuter, and animal mud be un~ 
derllood, to make them grammar. Virgil does well to put thofe words into 
the mouth of Mercury: if a god had not fpoken them, neither durft he have 
written them, nor we tranflated them. Yet the deity was forced to come 
twice on the fame errand : and the fecond time, as much a hero as JEneas 
was, he frighted him. It feems he feared not Jupiter fo much as Dido. 
For we may obferve, that as much intent as he was upon his voyage, yet 
he ftill delayed it, until the meflenger was obliged to tell him plainly, that if 
he weighed not anchor in the night, the queen would be with him in the 
morning. Notumque furens quid fcernina pojjit; fire was injured, (he was 
revengeful, fhe was powerful. The poet had likewife before hinted, that 
the people were naturally perfidious: for he gives their charafter in the 
queen, and makes a proverb of Punica Jides, many ages before it was in¬ 
vented.- 

This naturally leads us to the defence of the famous anachronifm in mak¬ 
ing sEneas and Dido cotemporaries. For it is certain that the hero lived 
almolt two hundred years before the building of Carthage. One who imi¬ 
tates Bocaline, fays that Virgil was accufed before Apollo for this error. The 
god foon found that he was not able to defend his favourite by reafon, for 
the cafe was clear: he therefore gave this middle fentence; that any thing 
might be allowed to his fon Virgil, on the account of his other merits ; that 
being a monarch, he had a difpenfing power, and pardoned him. But that 
this l'pecial a6t of grace might never be drawn into example, or pleaded by 
his puny fuccelfors in junification of their ignorance; he decreed for the 
future, no poet Ihould prefume to make a lady die for love two hundred 
years before her birth. To moralize this ftory, Virgil is the Apollo, who 
has this difpenfing power. His great judgment made the laws of poetry, but 
he never made himlelf a (lave to them : chronology at bell is but a cobweb- 
law, and he broke through it with his weight. They who will imitate him 
wifely, mull chule, as he did, an obfcure and a remote sera, where they may 
invent at pleafure, andmot be eafily contradifled. Neither he nor the Ro¬ 
mans, had ever read the Bible, by which only his falfe computation of times 
can be made out againll him. This Segrais fays in his defence, and proves 
it from his learned friend Bochartus, whofe letter on this fubje6l he has print¬ 
ed at the end of the fourth sEnsid. Yet the credit of Virgil was fo great, 
that he made this fable of his own invention pafs for an authentic hillory, 
or at dealt as credible as any thing in Homer. Ovid takes it up after him, 
even in the fame age, and makes an ancient heroine of Virgil’s new created 
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Dido ; di&ates a letter for her juft before her death, to the ingrateful fugi¬ 
tive; and very unluckly for himfeif, is lor meafuring a fword with a man la. 
much fuperior in force to him on the fame l'ubjecl. 

The motives that induced Virgil to coin this fable, we have fhewed al¬ 
ready; and have alio begun to lhew that he might make this anachronifm, 
by fuperccding the mechanic rules of poetry, for the fame rcalon, that a 
monarch may difpenfe with, or fufpend his own laws when he finds it necef- 
larv fo to do; elpecially if thofe laws are not altogether fundamental. No¬ 
thing is to be called a fault in poetry, fays Arijlolle, but what is again!! the 
art, therefore a man may be an admirable poet, without being an exadt chro- 
nologer. Shall we dare to condemn Virgil , for having made a fiction againft 
the order of time, when we commend Ovid and other poets who have made 
many of their fi&ions again!!; the order of nature? For what are thefplendid 
miracles of the Metawnphojes ? Yet thele are beautiful as they are related, 
and have alfo deep learning and inftruciive mythologies couched under them : 
but to give, as Virgil does in this epifode, the original caufe of the long wars' 
betwixt Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of fidtion, after fo probable 
a manner, with fo much beauty, and fo much for the honour of his country, 
was proper only to the divine wit of Virgil; and Tqjfo, in one of his dif- 
courles, admires him for this particularly. It is not lawful, indeed, to con¬ 
tradict a point of hiftory, which is known to all the world; as for example, 
to make Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alexander; but in the 
dark receffes of antiquity, a great poet may and ought to feign fuch things 
as he finds not there, if they can be brought to embellilh that fubjedt which 
he treats. On the other fide, the pains and diligence of ill poets is but 
thrown away, when they want the genius to invent and feign agreeably. 
But if the fictions be delightful (which they always are, if they be natural); 
if they be of a piece; if the beginning, the middle, and the end, be in their 
due places, and artfully united to each other, fuch works can never fail of 
their deferved fuccefs. And fuch is Virgil’s epifode of Dido and Dine as; 
where the foureft critic mull acknowledge, that if he had deprived his 
/Eneid of fo great an ornament, becaufe he found no traces of it in antiquity, 
he had avoided their unjuft cenfure, but had wanted one of the greatefe 
beauties of his poem. We fhall fay more of this in our next article of their 
charge againft him, which is want of invention. In the mean time we may 
affirm in honour of this epifode, that is not only now efteemed the molt 
p Leafing entertainment of the JEneid, but was fo accounted in his own age; 0 
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and before it was mellowed into that reputation, which time has given it, 
Cor which we need produce no other telfimony than that of Ovid: 

Ncc pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, 

Oiiam non Lcgitimo J'atdere junEtus amor. 

Where, bv the wav, we may obferve, that Ovid in thofe words. Non legi - 
■tivio feedere junEtus amor, will by no’means allow it to be a lawful marriage 
betwixt Dido and sEneas: he was in banifhment when he wrote thofe verfes, 
which we cite from his letter to Auguflus: “ You, Sir, faith he, have fent 
me into exile for writing my Art of Love, and my wanton elegies ; yet your 
'own poet was happy in your good graces, though he brought Dido and 
JEneas into a cave, and left them there not over-honefily together: may I 
be Co bold to afk your majefty, is it a greater fault to teach the art of unlaw¬ 
ful love, than to (hew it in the aflion?” But was Ovid the court-poet fc bad 
a courtier, as to find no other plea to excufe himlelf, than by a plain aocufa- 
tion of his mailer? Virgil corifeffed it was a lawful marriage betwixt the. 
lovers, that Juno the goddefs of matrimony had ratified it by her preience, 
for it was her bufinefs to bring matters to that iffue : that the ceremonies 
were fhort we may believe, for Dido was not only amorous, but a widow. 
Mercury himfelf, though employed on a quite contrary errand, yet owns it a 
marriage by an inuendo— Pulchramque uxorius urbemexiruis.- —He calls /Eneas 
not only a hufband, but upbraids him for being a fond hufband, as the word 
uxorius implies. Now let us mark a little, why Virgil is fo much concerned 
to make this marriage, (for he feems to be father of the bride himlelf, and to 
give her to the bridegroom) it was to make way for the divorce which he 
intended’afterwards, for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid: and we more 
than conjeflure, that he had in his eye the divorce, which not long before had 
palled betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. He drew this dimple in the 
cheek of Aeneas, to prove Augufus of the fame family, by fo remarkable a 
feature in the fame place. . Thus, as we fay in our homefpun Englijh pro¬ 
verb, he killed two birds with one ftone ; pleafed the emperor by giving him 
the relemblance of his anceftor, and gave him fuch a refemblance as was 
not fcandalous in that age. For to leave one wife and take another, was 
but a matter of gallantry at that time of day among the Romans . 
Nequc hccc in feeder a veni, is the very excufe which /Eneas makes when 
he leaves his lady. “ I made no fuch bargain with you at our marriage, 
to live always drudging on at Carthage; my bufinefs was Italy; and 
I never made a fecret of it. If I took my pleafure, had not you your 
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lhare of it? I leave you free at my departure to comfort yourfelf with the 
next ftranger who happens to be fhipwrecked on your coaft: be as kind an 
hoftels as you have been to me, and you can never fail of another hufband. 
In the mean time I call the gods to witnefs that I leave your Ihore unwilling¬ 
ly, for though Juno made the marriage, yet Jupiter commands me to for- 
lake you.” This is the eifecl of what he faith, when it is difhonouied out of 
Latin verfe, into Engl/Jh prole. If the poet argued not aright, we muft par¬ 
don him for a poor blind heathen, who knew no better morals. 

We have detained the reader longer than we intended on this objection, 
which would indeed weigh fomething in a fpiritual court; but we are not 
to defend our poet there. The next we think is but a cavil, though the erv 
is great againft him, and hath continued from the time of Macrobius to tins 
prefent age; we hinted it before. They lay no lei's than want of invention 
to his charge : a capital crime, we muft acknowledge; for a poet is a maker 
as the word fignifies; and he w T ho cannot make, that is, invent, hath his. 
name for nothing. That which makes this accufation look i'o ftrange at the 
firll fight, is, that he has borrowed fo many things from Homer, Ajollomus. 
Rhodius, and others who preceded him. But in the firfl place, if invention 
is to be taken in fo ftrid a fenfe, that the matter of a poem muff be wholly 
new, and that in all it’s parts; then Scaligcr hath made out, faith Segrais, 
that the hiftory of Troy was no more the invention of Homer, than of Virgil. 
There was not an old woman, or almoft a child, but had it in their mouths, 
before the Greek poet or his friends digefted it into this admirable order in 
which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon hath told us, there is nothing 
new beneath the fun. Who then can pafs for an inventor, if Homer, as well 
as Virgil, muft be deprived of that glory? Is Verfailles the lefs a new build¬ 
ing, becaufe the architect of that palace hath imitated others which were 
built before it? Walls, doors and windows, apartments, offices, rooms of 
convenience and magnificence, are in all great houfes. So deferiptions, 
figures, fables, and the reft, muft be in all heroic poems; they are the com¬ 
mon materials of poetry, furnifhed from the magazine of nature; every poet 
hath as much right to them as every man hath to air or water. But the ar¬ 
gument of the work, that is to fay, it’s principal aflion, the ceconomy and 
difpofition of it; thefe are the things which dillinguifh copies from originals. 
The poet who borrows nothing from others, is yet to be born ; he and the 
Jcilks Meffias will come together. There are parts of the &ncid which re¬ 
ferable fome parts both of the Iliad and of the Odyffcy : as for example, 
/Eneas defeended into hell, and Ulyjfes had been there before him : JEneas 
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loved Dido, and Ulvffes loved Cahpjo: in a Few words, ! V; jl had imitated 
HonierL Odyjjey in the firll Fix books, and in his Fix lait the Iliad. But From 
hence can we infer, that the two poets write the fame hiltoryP Is there no 
invention in fome other parts of ! irgil’ s ALncid ? i lie difpofition of fo many 
various matters, is not that his ownP From what book of Hon.r had Virgil 
his epilode of Nifus and Uryalus, of ' Mczcntius and Laujiud From whence 
did lie borrow his defign of bringing v Eneas into Italy P of eflabliihing the 
Romau empire on the foundations of a Trojan colony P to Fay nothing of the 
honour he did his patron, not only in his deferent From Venus, but in making 
him Fo like her in his befl Features, that the goddefs might have miftaken 
Augujhis for her Fon. He had indeed the flory From common Fame, as Ho¬ 
mer had his From the /Egyptian prieffefs. yEneadum Genclrix was no more 
unknown to Lucretius than to him. But Lucretius taught him not to form 
his hero; to give him piety or valour For his manners: and both in Fo emi¬ 
nent a degree, that having done what was polhble for man to have his king 
and country ; his mother was forced to appear to him and reflrain his fury, 
which hurried him to death in their revenge. But the poet made his piety 
more fuccefsful; he brought off his father and his fon ; and his gods witnef- 
fed to his devotion, by putting thcmfelves under his protection, to be re¬ 
placed by him, in their promifed Italy. Neither the invention, nor the con- 
duft of this great action were owing to Homer , or any other poet. It is one 
thing to copy, and another thing to imitate From nature. The copier is that 
fervife imitator to whom Horace gives no better a name than that of animal; 
he will not Fo much as allow him to be a man. Raphael imitated nature; 
they who copy one of Raphael’s pieces, imitate but him, For his work is their 
original. They tranflate him as we do Virgil, and fall as fhort of him as 
we of Virgil. There is a kind of invention in the imitation of Raphael: for 
though tne thing was in nature, yet the idea of it was his own. UlyJJbs tra¬ 
velled, fo did sEneas ; but neither of them were the firft travellers : for Cain 
went into the land of Nod before they were born, and neither of the poets 
ever heard of fuch a man. If Ulyffes had been killed at Troy, yet LEneo^ 
muff have gone to fea, or he could never have arrived in Italy. But the 
defigns of the two poets were as different as the courfes of their heroes ; one 
went home, and the other Fought a home. To return to our firft fimilitude: 
fuppofe Apelles and Raphael had each of them painted a burning Troy ., 
might not the modern painter have fucceeded as well as the ancient, though 
neither of them had feen the town on fire P For the draughts of both were 
taken from the ideas which they had of nature. Cities have been burnt be- 
*fore either of them were in being. But to dole the fimile as we began is, 
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they would not have defigned after the fame manner: Apelles would have 
diftinguifhed Pyrrhus from the reft of all the Grecians, and fhewed him 
forcing his entrance into Priam s palace; there he had let him in the faireft 
light, and given him the chief place of all his figures, becaufe he was a Gre¬ 
cian, and he would do honour to his country. Raphael, who was an Italian, 
and defeended from the Trojans, would have made /Eneas the hero of his 
piece; and perhaps not with his father on his back, his fbn in one hand, 
his bundle of gods in the other, and his wife following, (for an a£f of piety 
is not half To graceful in a pidlure as an atl of courage:) he would have 
rather drawn him killing Androgens, or fome other, hand to hand, apd the 
blaze of the fires fhould have darted full upon his face to make him con- 
lpicuous amongft his Trojans. This, we think, is a juft comparifon betwixt 
the two poets in the conduct of their feveral defigns. Virgil cannot be faid 
to copy Homer; the Grecian had only the advantage of writing firft. If it 
be urged, that we have granted a refemblance in fome parts, yet therein 
Virgil has excelled him. For what are the tears of Calypfo for being left, to 
the fury and death of Dido ? Where is there the whole procefs of lier paftion, 
and all it’s violent effedfs to be found in the languifhing epifode of the 
Ody/fcy? If this be a copy, let the critics fhew us the fame dif pofition, fea¬ 
tures, or colouring in their original. The like may be faid of the defeent to 
hell, which was not of Homer s invention neither; he had it from the ftory 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what end did Ulyffes make that journey? 
/Eneas undertook it by the exprefs commandment of his father’s ghoft: there 
he was to fhew him all the fucceeding heroes of his race; and next to Romu¬ 
lus, (mark, if you pleafe, the addrefs of Virgil') his own patron AuguPus 
C'crfar. Anchij'cs was likewife to inftrubf him, how to manage the Italian 
war, and how to conclude it with his honour, that is, in other words, to Jay 
the foundations of that empire which Augu/lus was to govern. This is the 
noble invention of our author; but it hath been copied by fo many fign- 
poft daubers, that now it is grown fulfome, rather by their want of fkill than 
by the commonnefs. 

In the laft place we may fafely grant, that by reading Homer, Virgil was 
taught to imitate his invention ; that is, to imitate like him : which is no 
more than if a painter ftudied Raphael, that he might learn to defign after 
his manner. And thus we might imitate Virgil, if we were capable of writ¬ 
ing an heroic poem, and yet the invention be our own : but we fhould en¬ 
deavour to avoid a fert ile copying. We would not give the fame ftory 
un der other names, with the fame chara&ers, in the fame order, and with the 
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fame fequel; for every common reader to find us out at the firft fight for 
plagiaries, and cry, This I read before in 1 'ngil, in a better language, and in 
better verfe. This is like Mcrrv-Andrczi' on the low rope, copying lub¬ 
berly the lame tricks, which his mailer is fio dcxteroufly performing on the 
high. 

We will trouble the reader but with one objection more, which we have 
read in forne French critics, lirgii, in the heat of action, fuppofe for ex¬ 
ample, in del’cribing the fury of his hero in a battle, when he is endeavouring 
to raife our concernments to the highelL pitch, turns fliort on the fudden into 
lome limilitude, which diverts, lay they, your attention from the main fub- 
teft, and mil-fpends it on lome trivial linage. He pours cold water into the 
cauldron, when his bulinefs is to make it boil. 


This accufation is general again!! all who would be thought heroic poets; 
but we think it touches Virgil lefs than any. He is too great a mailer of his 
art, to make a blot which may lo eafily be bit. Similitudes, as we have laid, 
are not for tragedy, which is all violent, and where the palfions arc in a per¬ 
petual ferment: for there they deaden where they Ihould animate; they are 
not of the nature of dialogue, unlels in comedy: a metaphor is almoll all the 
ffage can fuffer, which is a kind of fimilitude comprehended in a word. But 
this figure has a contrary effeft in heroic poetry; there it is employed to raife 
the admiration, which is it’s proper bulinefs. And admiration is not of lo 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compaflion or horror, or any concernment 
we can have for Inch or Inch a perfon on the llage. Not but we confefij 
that limilitudcs and deferiplions, when drawn into an unreafonable length, 
mull needs naufeate the reader. Once, we remember, and but once, Virgil 
makes a limilitude of fourteen lines; and his defeription of fame is about the 
fame number. He is blamed for both, and we doubt not but be would have 
contracted them, had he lived to have reviewed his work : but faults are no 
precedents. This we have obferved of his fimilitudes in general, that they 
are not placed, as our unobferving critics tell us, in the heat of any aflion; 
but commonly in it’s declining, when he has warmed us in his defeription, a* 
much as pofiibly he can ; then, left that warmth fhould languifb, lie renews 
it by fome apt fimilitude, which illuflrates his fubjefl, and yet palls not 
his audience. We need give the reader but one example ol this kind, and 
leave the reft to his oblervation. It is in the firft book, where the poet def- 
cribes Neptune compofing the ocean, on which .Fatus had railed a tempefl. 
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without liis permiflion. He had already chidden the rebellious winds for 
obeying the commands of their ufurping mailer: he had warned them from 
the leas: he had beaten down the billows with his mace: difpelied the 
clouds, rellored the funfliine, while Trilon and (\mothoe were heaving the 
Hiips from od the quick-lands; before the poet would offer at a fimihtude 
for illuffration. 

Ac, vdii!i. magno in papula cum fit ’/>■’ coorta-cjl 
Scditio, Jarcitquc anivt/s lyjwlntc valgus, 

Punique Jams, fax a volant, juror anna minif rat; 

Turn piciatc grav.m, ac mentis fi forte rn uni qium 
Confptxere. pleat, an\flifjuc mo dots udjinnt: 

Ille rcgit die! is amnios, td pee lor a viuLct : 

Sic cunElus pclagi accidit pager. aequora pojlquam 
Prqfpicie.ns genii or, cccloquc Direct us aperto 
FUait cquos, curruquc volans dal loro Jccundo. 

This is the firft fimilitude which Virgil makes in this poem, and one of’ 
the longed in the whole ; for which reafon we the rather cite it. While 
the florin was in it’s fury, any allufion had been improper : for the poet could 
have compared it to nothing more impetuous than itfelf: confecjuently lie 
could have made no illuffration. If lie could have illuflrated, it had been 
an ambitious ornament out of feaTon, and would have diverted our concern¬ 
ment: and therefore he deferred it to it’s proper place. 

Thefe are the eriticifrns of mod moment which have been made againft 
the Aincdd, by the ancients or moderns. As for the particular ex¬ 
ceptions againft this or that paflage, we have already anfwered them in the 
notes. 

What follows next is no ob jection, for that implies a fault; and it had 
been none in Virgil if he had extended the time of his adlion beyond a year. 
At leaft Arijlullc has fet no precife limits to it. Ilomcr’s, we know, was with¬ 
in two months: Tajfo, we are lure, exceeds not a dimmer; and perhaps he 
might be reduced into a much lefs compafs. Boffu leaves it doubtful whe¬ 
ther Virgil’s aHions were within the year, or took up fome months beyond 
it. Indeed the whole difpute is of no more concernment to the common 
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reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether February this year had twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days in it. 

Rovfu (1 and the reft whom Segrais names, who arc of op.nion that the 
aftion of this poem takes up almost a year and a half, ground their eaieula- 
tion thus : Anc/iifes died in Sicily at the end of winter, or begmning of the 
fpring. Alncas, immediately alter the interment of his father, pub to fca 
for hi'!y. lie is furprifed by the tempefl deferibed in the beginning of the 
fiill book; and there it is that the feene of the poem opens ; and wheie the 
action muff commence. He is driven by this liorm on the coafls of Af/ic: 
lie flays at Carthugy' all that fummer, and almeft ali the winter following, lets 
fail again lor Italy juft before the beginning of the fpring. meets with con¬ 
trary winds, and makes Sicily the f'econd time; this part of the afiion com- 
pleats the year. Then he celebrates the anniverfary of 1 lis father’s funeral, 
and fhortly after arrives at Cumae, and from thence his time is taken up in 
his fu ll treaty with LaJinus; lire overture of the war, the liege of his camp 
by Turniu, his going lor fuccours to relieve it, his return, the railing of 
the fiege by the iirfi battle, the twelve days truce, the fecond battle, the 
affiult of Laurenlitm. and the Tingle fight with Furnas ; all which, they lay, 
cannot take up lefs than four or five months more ; by which account we 
cannot fuppofethe entire action to be contained in a much lefs compafs than 
a year and a half. 

Scgra/S reckons another way; and his computation is not condemned by. 
the learned Riuvus, who compiled and publifhcd the commentaries on our 
poet, which vc call the Daupkiii s Virgil. 

He allows the time of the year when Anchifcs died, to be in the latter end 
of winter, or the beginning of the fpring: lie acknowledges that when 
/Eneas is fir It feen at Tea afte wards, and is driven by the temped on the 
eoad of Ajric, is the time when the action is naturally to begin : lie con- 
fedes farther, that /Eneas left Carthage in the latter end of’winter; for 
Dido tells him in exprefs terms, as an argument for his longer day, 

Quinctiam hyberno moliris fydere clajfcm. 

But whereas Ronjcird’s followers fuppofe that when AEneas had buried 
his father he fet fail immediately for Italy, (though the temped drove him on 
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without his permiffion. He had already chidden the rebellious winds for 
obeying the commands of their ufurping maifer: he had warned them from 
the feas : he had beaten down the billows with his mace; difpelled the 
clouds, rellored the funlhine, while Triton and Cyinothoe were heaving the 
diips from off the quick-fands ; before the poet would offer at a fimilitude 
for ilJudration. 

Ac, vcluti magno in populo cum far pc coorta-cfl 
Seditio, farvitque amims ignobi/e vulgus, 
funique faces, & fax a volant , juror arma miniftrat; 

Turn pi date graven, ac mentis Ji forte vitum qium 
Confpcxere, /dent, arredhfouc aumbus adf.avt: 

Ille regit dictis animos, G? pcTlora midcet : 

Sic cun ft us peLagi accidit. fragor, ccquora, pcflquam 
Profpiciens genitor, ccdoque invc&tus aperto 
FLcPlit equos, curruque volans dal Lora focundo. 

This is the fird fimilitude which Virgil makes in this poem, and one of 
the longed in the whole; for which reafon we the rather cite it. While 
the dorm was in it’s fury, any allufion had been improper ; for the poet could 
have compared it to nothing more impetuous than itfelf: confequently he 
could have made no illudration. If he could have illudrated, it had been 
an ambitious ornament out of feafon, and would have diverted our concern¬ 
ment; and therefore he deferred it to it’s proper place. 

Thefe are the criticifms of mod moment which have been made againfl 
the JEneid, by the ancients or moderns. As for the particular ex¬ 
ceptions againd this or that padage, we have already anfwered them in the 
notes. 

What follows next is no objeftion, for that implies a fault; and it had 
been none in Virgil if he had extended the time of his aftion beyond a year. 
At lead Ariftotle has fet no precife limits to it. Homer’s, we know, was with¬ 
in two months; Taffo, we are fure, exceeds not a fummer; and perhaps he 
might be reduced into a much lefs compafs. Boffu leaves it doubtful whe¬ 
ther Virgil's aflions were within the year, or took up fome months beyond 
it. Indeed the whole difpute is of no more concernment to the common 
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reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether February this year had twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days in it. 

Rovjard and the reft whom Segrais names, who are of opinion that the 
action of this poem takes up almoft a year and a half, ground their calcula¬ 
tion thus : Anclnfcs died in Sicily at the end of winter, or beginning or the 
fpring. -• Eneas , immediately alter die interment oi his father, puts to lea 
lor Italy. lie is furprifed by tlie tempeft delcribed in the beginning of the 
firft book; and there it is that the feene of the poem opens : and where the 
atlion mult commence. He is driven by this liorm on the coalls of Afnc: 
he ftays at Carthage all that fummer, and almoft all the winter following, lets 
fail again for Italy juft before the beginning of the fpring, meets with con¬ 
trary winds, and makes Sicily the fecond time; this part of the afiion com- 
pleats the year. Then he celebrates the anniverfary of his lather’s funeral, 
and Ihortly alter arrives at Cunice, and from thence his time is taken up in 
his firft treaty with Latinus ; the overture of the war, the liege ol his camp 
by Turnus, his going for fuccours to relieve it, his return, the railing ol’ 
the fiege by the firft battle, the twelve days truce, the fecond battle, the 
aflault of Laurenlum , and the fingle fight with Turnus ; all which, they fay, 
cannot take up lefs than four or five months more; by which account we 
cannot fuppofethe entire aiftion to be contained in a much lefs compafs than 
a year and a half. 

Segrais reckons another way; and his computation is not condemned by. 
the learned Ruceus, who compiled and publifhed the commentaries on our 
poet, which we call the Dauphin’ s Virgil. 

He allows the time of the year when Anchijcs died, to be in the latter end 
of winter, or the beginning of the fpring; he acknowledges that when 
/Eneas is firft feen at fea afte wards, and is driven by the tempeft on the 
coaft of Afric, is the time when the aftion is naturally to begin : he con- 
fefl'es farther, that /Eneas left Carthage in the latter end of winter; for 
Dido tells him in exprefs terms, as an argument for his longer ftayy 

Quinetiam hyberno moliris fydere clajfan. 

But whereas Ronjard’s followers fuppofe that when /Eneas had buried 
his father he fet fail immediately for Italy, (though the tempeft drove him on 
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the coafl of Carthage) Segrais will by no means allow that fuppofition ; but 
thinks it much more probable, that he remained in Sicily till the middle of 
July, or the beginning of Augujl; at which time he places the firft appear- 
anee of his hero on the fea ; and there opens the aflion of the poem. From 
which beginning to the death of Turnus, which concludes the aflion, there 
need not be fuppofed above ten months of intermediate time: for arriving 
at Carthage in the latter end offummer, haying there the winter following, 
departing thence in the very beginning of the fpring, making a fhort abode in 
Sicily the fecond time, landing in Italy , and making the war, may be reafon- 
ably lodged the bufinefs but of ten months. To this the Ronjarduws reply, 
that having been for feven years before in quell of Italy , and having no more 
to do in Sicily than to inter his father; after that office was performed, what 
remained for him, but, without delay, to purfue his firll adventure? To 
which Segrais anlwers, that the obfequies of his father, according to the 
rites of the Greeks and Romans, would detain him for many days: that a 
longer time mull be taken up in the refitting of his fhips, after fo tedious a 
voyage-, and in refrefhing his weather-beaten foldiers on a friendly coafl. 
Thefe indeed are but fuppofitions on both fides, yet thofe of Segrais feem 
better grounded. For the feaft of Dido, when fhe entertained /Eveas firft, 
has the appearance of a fummer’s night, which feems already almofl ended, 
when he begins his flory; therefore the love was made in autumn; the 
hunting followed properly, when the heats of that fcorching country were 
declining; the winter was paffing in jollity, as the feafon and their love re¬ 
quired; and he left her in the latter end of winter, as is already proved. 
This opinion is fortified by the arrival of /Eneas at the mouth of Tiber, 
which marks the feafon of the fpring; that feafon being perfeflly deferibed 
by the finging of the birds, faluting the dawn, and by the beauty of the 
place, which the poet feerns to have painted exprefly in the feventh lEneid . 

The remainder of the adlion required but three months more : for when 
Alneas went for fuccour to the Tufcans, he found their army in readinefs 
to march, and wanting only a commander; fo that according to this calcu¬ 
lation the ALneid takes not up above a year compleat, and may be compre¬ 
hended in lefs compafs. 

This, amongfl other circumflances, treated more at large by Segrais, 
agrees with the rifing of Orion, which caufed the tempefl, deferibed in the 
beginning of the firft book. By Tome paffages in the Pajlorals, but more 
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particularly in the Georgies, our poet is found to be an exaft adronomer, ac¬ 
cording to the knowledge of that age. Now Ilioneus (whom Virgil twice 
employs in embaflies, as the bed fpeaker of the Trojans) attributes That tem¬ 
ped to Orion in his fpeech to Dido: 

Cum fobito affurgens jlullu nimbofus Orion. 

He mud mean either the heliacal or achronical rifing of that fign. The 
heliacal rifing of a condellation, is when it comes from under the rays of 
the fun, and begins to appear before day-light. The achronical rifing, on 
the contrary, is when it appears at the clofe of the day, and in oppofition of 
the fun’s diurnal courfe. 

The heliacal rifing of Orion, is at prefent computed to be about the fixth 
of July; and about that time it is that he either caufes, or prefages temped# 
on the feas. 

Segrais has obferved farther, that when Anna counfels Dido to day VEncaS 
during winter, die fpeaks alfo of Orion. 

If therefore Ilioneus, according to our fuppofition, underfiood the heliacal 
rifing of Orion, Anna mud mean the achronical, which the different epithets 
given to that condellation feem to manifed. Ilioneus calls him nimbofus / 
Anna, aquofus. He is tempeduous in the dimmer when he riles heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter when he rifes achronically. 

We have yet a word or two to fay of Virgil's machines, from our own ob- 
fervation of them. He has imitated thofe of Homer, but not copied them. 
It was edablifhed long before this time, in the Roman, religion as well as in 
the Greek, that there were gods; and both nations, for the mod part, wor- 
fhipped the fame deities; as did alfo the Trojans ; from whom the Romans , 
we fuppofe, would rather be thought to derive the rites of their religion, than 
from the Grecians ; becaufe they thought themfelves defeended from them. 
Each of thofe gods had his proper office, and the chief of them their parti¬ 
cular attendants. Thus Jupiter had, in propriety, Ganymede and Mercury ; 
and Juno had Iris, It was not for Virgil then to create new miniders : he 
mud take what he found in his religion. It cannot therefore be faid that 
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he borrowed them from Homer, any more than Apollo, Diana, and the reft, 
whom he ufes as he finds oecafion for them, as the Grecian poet did: but he 
invents the occafions for which he ufes them. Venus, after the defirufction 
of Tioy, had gained Neptune entirely to her party; therefore we find him 
bufiv in the beginning of the H/.i ■. cL to calm the temped: railed by /Dolus, 
and afterwards condnetir.g tne Trojan fleet to C1.nh.a1 in iafety, with the lols 
only of their pilot; for whom he bargains. We name thofc two examples, 
among!! a hundred which we omit, to prove that Virgil, generally fpeaking, 
employed his machines in performing thole tilings which might pollibly 
have been done without them. What more frequent than a florin at fea, 
upon the riling of Orion ? what wonder, if amongtt fo many fhips there 
fhould one be overfet, which was commanded bv 0 ) antes ; though half the 
winds had not been there, which /Dolus employed? Might not Pahrurus, 
without a miracle, fall afleep, and drop into the lea, having been over-wearied 
with watching, and fecure of a quiet pafiage, by his obfervation of the fkies; 
at leal! /Eneas, who knew nothing of the machine of Somnus, takes it plainly 
in this fenfe. 

But machines fometimes are fpecious things to amufe the reader, and give 
a colour of probability to things otherwife incredible. And befides, it 
Toothed the vanity of the Romans, to find the gods fo vifiblv concerned in 
all the abtions of their predeceftors. We, who are better taught by our re¬ 
ligion, yet own every wonderful accident which befals us for the beft, to 
be brought to pafs by fome fpecial providence of almighty God; and by the 
Care of guardian angels; and from hence we might infer, that no heroic poem 
can be writ on the Epicurean principles. Which we could eafily demon- 
llrate, if there were need to prove it, or we had leifure. 

When Venus opens the eyes of her fon /Eneas, to behold the gods who 
combated againft l'roy in that fatal night when it was furprized; we (hare 
the pleafure of that glorious vifion. (which Taffo has not ill copied in the 
Tacking of JcruJlil'in.) But the Greeks had done their bufinefs ; though 
neither Neptune, Juno, or Pallas, had given them their divine afififtance. 
The mod crude machine which Virgil ufes, is in the epifode of Camilla, 
where Opis, by the command of her miftrefs, kills Aruns. The next is in 
the twelfth /Eneid, where Venus cures her fon /Eneas . But in the laft of 
thefe, the poet was driven to a neceftity; for Turnus was to be flain that 
very day; and /Eneas, wounded as he w 7 as, could not have engaged him in 
tingle combat, unlefs his hurt had been miraculoufly healed. And thepoet 
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had confiderecl, that the dittany which fhe brought from Crete, could not 
have wrought fo fpeedy an effeCt, without the juice of ambrofia, which fhe 
mingled with it. After all, that his machine might not feem too violent, we 
fee the hero limping after Turn us. '1 he wound was Ikinncd; but the 
lirength ot his thigh was not rellored. But what reafon had our author to 
wound /Eneas at lb critical a time:’ And how came the cuilfes to he worfe 
tempered than the relt of his armour, which was all wrought by Vu/atn and 
his journeymen? Thefe chiJiculties are not ealiiy to be Solved, without con¬ 
icfling that Virgil did not live long enough to correct bus voik : tiiotu-'h lie 
had reviewed it, and found thole errors which he refoived lomcnd: but 
being prevented by death, and not willing to leave an imperfect work lie- 
hind him, he ordained, by his lafl te’-ament, that his Aon id fhould be burned. 
As for the death of Aruns, who was fhot by a goddess, the machine was 
not altogether fo outrageous, as 1 lie wounding .Mars and linin', by the 
fword of Diomcdcs. Two divinities, one would have thought, might have 
pleaded their prerogative of impalhbility, or at lead not have been wounded 
by any mortal hand. Befide that the blood which they (bed, was fo very 
like our common blood, that it was not to be cliftinguilhed from it, but only 
by the name and colour. As for what Horace fays in his Art of Poetry, that 
no machines are to be uled, unlefs on fome extraordinary occafion, 

Ncc deus inter fit, nifi dignus vindice nodus: 

That rule is to be applied to the theatre, of which he is then fpcaking; and 
means no more than this, that when the knot of the play is to be untied, 
and no other way is left, for making the difeovery; then and not otherwife, 
let a god defeend upon a rope, and clear the bufinefs to the audience: but 
this has no relation to the machines which are uled in an epic poem. 

In the laft place, for the Diva, or flying peft, which Happing on the fhield 
of Tu rnus, and fluttering about his head, difheartened liim in the duel, and 
prefaged to him his approaching death, we might have placed it more pro¬ 
perly amongft the objections. For the critics, who lay want of courage to 
the charge ol Virgil's hero, quote this pallage as a main proof of their af- 
fertion. They fay our author had not only fecured him before the duel, but 
alfo in the beginning of it, had given him the advantage in impenetrable 
arras, and in his fword; for that of Turnus was not his own, which was 
forged by Vulcan for his father, but a weapon which he had fnatched in 
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haffe, and bv mi Rake, belonging to his charioteer Metifcus. That after 
all this, Jupiter, who was partial to the Trojan, and diflruftful of the event, 
though he had hung the balance, and given it a jog of his hand to weigh 
down Turnvs, thought convenient to give the fates a collateral fecurity by 
fending the fcreech-owl to dilcOui age him. For which they quote thele 
words of Virgil: 

-- Non me tua turbida virlus 

Tcrret, ait; Dii me terrent, £s? Jupiter hojlis. 

In anfwcr to which, we fay, that this machine is one of thofe which the 
poet ufes only for ornament, and not out of neceflity. Nothing can be 
more beautiful, or more poetical than this defeription of the three Dircc, or 
the fetting of the balance, which our Milton has borrowed from him, but 
employed to a different end : for firfl he makes God Almighty fet the feales 
for Gabriel and Satan, when he knew no combat was to follow: then he 
makes the good angel’s fcale defeend, and the devil’s mount; quite contrary 
to Virgil, if we have tranflated the three verfes according to our author’s, 
fenfe. 


Jupiter ipfe dues cequato examine lances 
Sujlinet; & fata imponit diver fa duorum : 

Qucm damnet labor, 6? quo vergat pondere letlium . 

For we have taken thefe words Quern damnet labor, in the fenfe which Virgil 
gives them in another place, Damnabis tu quoque votis. to fignify a prof- 
perous event. Yet we dare not condemn fo great a genius as Milton : for 
we are much miftaken if he alludes not to the text in Daniel, where Belfhaz - 
zar was put into the balance, and found too light. 

But to return to the fubjeft. We faid above, that thefe two machines of 
the balance, and the Dira, were only ornamental, and that .the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. For when Aeneas and Turrv.s flood 
fronting each other before the altar, Turnus looked dejefted, and his colour 
faded in his face, as if he defponded of the viftory before the fight; and not 
only he, but all his party, when the flrength of the two champions was 
judged by the proportion of their limbs, concluded it was an unequal fight. 
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and that their chief was overmatched. Whereupon "Juturna, (who was o 
the fame opinion) took this opportunity to break the treaty and renew the 
war. Juno herfelf had plainly told the nymph before-hand, that her bro¬ 
ther was to fight. So that there was no need of an apparition to fright Tur¬ 
nus, he had the prelage within himfelf of his impending defliny. The Diva 
only ferved to confirm him in his firfl opinion, that it was his delliny to 
die in the enfuing combat. And in this fenfe are thofe words of Virgil to 
be taken: 


- Non mea tua turbida virlus 

Tenet, ait; Du vie torrent, & Jupiter hq/lis. 

We doubt not but the adverb folitvi is to be underftood; it is not your 
valour only that gives me this concernment; but I find alfo, by this portent, 
that Jupiter is my enemy. For Turnus fled before, when his firft fword 
was broken, till his filler fupplied him with a better; which indeed he could 
not ufe; becaufe JEncas kept him at a diflance with his fpear. We wonder 
Ruceus faw not this, where he charges his author fo unjuflly, for giving 
Turnus a fecond fword, to no purpofe. How could he fallen a blow, or 
make a thruft, when he was not buffered to approach ? Befides, the chief 
errand of the Dirce, was to warn Juturna from the field, for fhe could have 
brought the chariot again, when fhe faw her brother worfled in the duel. 
We might farther add, that /Eneas was fo eager in the fight, that he left the 
city, now almoft in his poffellion, to decide his quarrel with Turnus by the 
fword: whereas Turnus had manifeflly declined the combat, and buffered 
his filler to convey him as far from the reach of his enemy as fhe could. We 
fay, not only buffered her, but confented to it; for it is plain he knew her, 
by thefe words: 

0 for or dud urn agnovi, cion prima per art mi ^ 

Feeder a turbajli, teque here in India dedifli ; 

Et nunc ncquicqaam jalhs Dcu. - 

We will now add a few remarks on the tranflation of our inimitable poet, 
who flourifhed in an age when his language was brought to it's laft perfec¬ 
tion, for which it was particularly owing to him and Horace. It is proba¬ 
ble, that thofe two friends had confulted each other’s judgment, wherein they 
fhould endeavour to excel; and they feem to have pitched on propriety of 
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thought, elegance of words, and harmony of nurhbers. According to this 
model, Horae?, wrote his Odes and Epods: for his Satires and EpiJHcs, being 
intended wholly for inftrubfion, required another Ryle : 

Omari res ipfa negat. contenta doccri. 

And therefore, as he himfelf profeffes, are Jervioni propriora,. nearer profe 
than verfe. But Virgil , who never attempted the lyric verfe, is every where 
elegant, fweet, and flowing in his hexameters. Idis words are not only chofen,. 
but the places in which he ranks them for the found ; he who removes them* 
from the flation wherein their mafter fets them, fpoils the harmony; What 
he fays of the Sibyl's prophecies, may be as properly applied to every word 
of his; they muff be read, in order as they he; the lead breath difeompofes 
them, and fomewhat of their divinity is loft. We cannot boaft that we have 
been thus exadfc in our verfes, but have endeavoured to follow the exam¬ 
ple of our matter: and are the firft among Englifhmen, perhaps, who have 
copied him in his numbers, his choice of words, and his placing them 
for the fweetnefs of the found. On this laft confideration, we have fhunned 
the Ccefura as much as pollibly we could. For where-ever that is ufed, it 
gives a roughnefs to the verfe; of which we can have little need, in a lan¬ 
guage which is over-ftockedwith confonants. Such is not the Latin, where 
the vowels and confonants are mixed in proportion to each other: yet Vir¬ 
gil judged the vowels to have fbmewhat of an over-balance, and therefore 
tempers their fweetnefs with Capurds. Such difference there is in tongues,, 
that the fame figure which roughens one, gives majefty to another: and that 
was it which Virgil fluclied in his verfes. Ovid ufes it but rarely ; and hence 
it is that his verlification cannot fo properly be called fweet, as lufcious^ 
The Italians are forced upon it once or twice in every line, becaufe they 
have a redundancy of vowels in their language. Their metal is fo foft, that 
it will not coin without alloy to harden it. On the other fide, for the rea- 
fon already named, it is all we can do to give fufficient fweetnefs to. our lan¬ 
guage; we muft not only chufe our words for elegance, but for found. To 
perform which, a maftery in the language is required, the poet muff have a, 
magazine of words, and have the art to manage his few vowels to the bell 
advantage, that they may go the farther. He muff alfo know the nature of 
the vowels, which are more fonorous, and which more foft and fweet: and ' 
fo difpofe them as his prefent occafions require: all which, and a thoufand 
lecrets of verfification befide, he may learn from Virgil, if he will take him 
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for his guide. If he be above Virgil, and is refolved to follow his own verve 
(as the French call it.) the proverb will fall heavily upon him; Who teaches 
himfelf, has a fool for his mailer. 


Virgil employed eleven years upon his VEncid, yet he left it, as he thought 
himfelf, imperfedl. We have alfo fpent feveral years in the tranflation of' 
his works, that we might make the verfion harmonious and pleafimr. For 
a poet cannot have too great, a reverence lor his readers, if he experts his 
labours fhould furvive him. There is not, to the belt of our remembrance, 

• one vowel gaping on another for want of a Cazfira, in the whole work. 
But where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with a conlonant, or 
what is it’s equivalent: for our W and H afpirate, and our diphthongs are 
plainly fuch; the greateft latitude we have taken is in the letter Y,. when it 
concludes a word, and the firll fyllable of the next begins with a vowel. 
Neither need we have called this a latitude, which is only an explanation' of' 
this general rule, that no vowel can be cut off before another, when we can¬ 
not link the pronunciation of it: as He, She, Me, I, &c. Virgil thinks it 
fometimes a beauty to imitate the licence of the Greeks , and leave two 
vowels opening on each other, as in that verfe of the third Pajloral, 

Et J'uccus pecori, & lac fubducitur agnis. 

The French and Italians, in their verfification, know little of feet and quan¬ 
tity, at lead their bell poets have not practifed them. As for paufes, Malherb- 
firll brought them into France, within this lafl century: and we fee how thev - 
adorn their Alexandrians. We mull acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, and*. 
Spenjcr in Englifh, have been our principal mailers. Spenjer has alfo given 
us the boldnefs to make ufe fometimes of his Alexandrian line, which is 
called, though improperly, the Pindaric; becaufe Mr. Cowley has often em¬ 
ployed it in his Odes. It adds a certain majelly to the verfe,. when it is ufedi 
with judgment, and flops the fenfe from overflowing into another line. 
Formerly the French, like us, and the Italians, had but five feet, or ten 
fyllables in their heroic verfe: but fince Roiifard’ s time, as we fuppofe, they 
found their tongue too weak to fupport their epic poetry, without the- ad¬ 
dition of another foot. That indeed has given it lbmewhat of the run, and' 
meafure of a trimeter; but it runs with more activity than: flrength:: their 
language is not flrung with {mews like our Engliffu It has the nimblenels-. 
of a greyhound,, but not the bulk and body of a. mafliff. Our men and our 
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verfes overbear them by their weight; and pondere non numero, is the Bn- 
tjh motto. The French have fet up purity for the fiandard of their lan¬ 
guage: and a mafeuline vigour is that of our’s. Like their tongue is the 
genius of their poets, light and trifling in companion of the Englrjh ; more 
proper for fonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic poetry. The turn on 
thoughts and words is their chief talent, but the epic poem is too llately 
to receive thofe little ornaments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
and airy habits, but the weight of gold and of embroideries is referred for 
cjueens and goddeiies. Virgil is never frequent in thole turns, like Ovid, but 
much more (paring of them in his ALncid, than in his Fcjlurals and G<o> - 


Ignofccnda quidcvi, feirent ji ignofccrc wanes. 

That, turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs it yi the flory of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, not in his great poem. Want of genius, of which the French 
are accufed, is laid to their charge by one of tlreir own great authors. Jl 
rewards could makegood poets, their great mailer has not been wanting on 
his part in his bountiful encouragements: for he is wile enough to imitate 
Augujlus, if he had a Maro. The Triumvir and Properiber had defeended 
to us in a more hideous form than they now appear, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him and Horace. We confefs the banifhment 
of Ovid was a blot in his efcutcheon, yet he was only banifhed, and who 
knows but his crime was capital, and then his exile was a favour. 

But heroic poetry is not of the growth of France, as it might be of Eng¬ 
land, if it were cultivated. Spenjer wanted pnly to have read the rules of 
Boppfu ; for no man was ever born with a greater genius, or had more know¬ 
ledge to fupport it. But the performance of the French is not equal to their 
fkill ; and hitherto we have wanted (kill to perform better. Segrais, whofe 
preface is fo wonderfully good, yet is wholly dellitute of elevation; though 
Ills verfion is much better than that of the two brothers, or any of the reft 
who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal Caro is a great name amongfl the 
Italians, yet his tranflation of the cEneid is moll fcandaloufly mean, though 
he has taken the advantage of writing in blank verfe, and freed himfelf from 
the (hackles of modern rhime : (if it be modern, for Lt Clerc informs us, 
that I) arid’s P/hitns were written in as arrant rhime as they are tranflated.) 
Now if a mule cannot run when Ihe is unfettered, it is a fign fhe has but 
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littlefpeed. We will not make a digreffion here; but will only fay, that he 
who can write well in rhime may write better in blank verfe. Rhime is 
certainly a conltraint even to the belt poets, and thofe who make it with 
molt eafe. What it adds to fweetnefs it takes away from fenfe; and he 
who lofes the lead; by it, may be called a gainer: it often makes us fwerve 
from an author’s meaning. As if a mark be fet up for an archer at a great 
diftance, let him aim as exadlly as he can, the lead wind will take his arrow, 
and divert it from the white. 

We return to our Italian tranttator of the jF.neid: he is a foot-poet, he 
lacquies by the fide of Virgil at the bed, but never mounts behind him. 
Doclor Morelli, who is no mean critic in our poetry, and therefore may be 
prefumed to be a better in his own language, lias confirmed us in this 
opinion by his judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often miftaken lus 
matter's fenfe. 

What we have faid in favopr of our tranflation, though fpoken in con¬ 
fidence, yet is intended for the honour of this country; and therefore we 
will boldly own, that this Englijh tranflation has more of Virgil’s fpirit in it r 
than either the French, or the Italian. Some of our countrymen have tranf- 
lated epifodes, and other parts of Virgil, with great fucceis. Amongli the 
dead authors, the Silenus of lord Rofcomvion cannot be too much com¬ 
mended. We fay nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Cowley; it is the utmoft of our ambition to be thought their equal, or not to 
be much inferior to them, and fome others of the living. But it is one 
thing to take pains on a fragment, and tranflate it perfectly, and another 
thing to have the weight of a whole author on one’s fhoulders. They who 
believe the burden light, let them attempt the fourth, fixth, or eighth Paf- 
toral; the firft or fourth Georgic; and, amongft the VEncids, the fourth, the 
fifth, the feventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth; for in 
thefe they will have a good opportunity of trying theirdlrength. 

Long before we undertook this work, we were no ftrangers to the original. 
We had alfo ftudied Virgil's defign, his difpofition of it, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, 
which always leaves fomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleafure; but, above all, the elegance of his expreffion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. For the words are in poetry, what the colours are 
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verfes overbear them bv their weight; and pondne non nnviero, is the Bn- 
fi/h motto. The French have fet up purity tor the llandard of their lan¬ 
guage : and a mafeuline vigour is that of ours. Like their tongue is the 
genius of their poets, light and trilling in companion of the Engbjh ; more 
proper for fonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic poetry. '1 he turnon 
thoughts and words is their chief talent, but the epic poem is too (lately 
to receive thofe little ornaments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
and airy habits, but the weight of gold and of embroideries is rclcrved for 
queens and goddefles. Virgil- is never frequent in thole turns, like Ovid, but 
much more {paring of them in his JEncid, than in his F,florals and G<o>- 


Ignofccnda quidan. firent ft ignofccrc manes. 

That, turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs it jp the florv of Orpheus 
and Eurydicc, not in his great poem. Want of genius, of which the drench 
are accufed, is laid to their charge by one of their own great authors, il 
rewards could makegood poets, their great mailer has not been wanting on 
his part in his bountiful encouragements : for he is wile enough to imitate 
Augnjlus, if he had a Maro. The Triumvir and Profcnbcr had defeended 
to us in a more hideous form than they now appear, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him and Horace. We confefs the banifhment 
of Ovid, was a blot in his efcutcheon, yet he was only banifhed, and who 
knows but his crime was capital, and then his exile was a favour. 

But heroic poetry is not of the growth of France , as it might be of Eng¬ 
land , if it were cultivated. Spenfer wanted pnly to have read the rules of 
Bofu ; lor no man was ever born with a greater genuis, or had more know¬ 
ledge to lupport it. But the performance of the French is not equal to their 
fkill : and hitherto we have wanted fkill to perform better. Scgrais, whofe 
preface is fo wonderfully good, yet is wholly dclfitute of elevation; though 
his verfion is much better than that of the two brothers, or any of the reft 
who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal Caro is a great name amongfl the 
Italians, yet his tranflation of the cEneid is moll fcandaloufly mean, though 
he has taken the advantage of writing in blank verfe, and freed himfelf front 
the (hackles ofmedern rhime : (if it be modern, for Le Clcrc informs us, 
that David's Efn'inn wire written in as arrant rhime as they are tranflated.) 
Now if a mule cannot run when fhe is unfettered, it is a fign fhe has but 
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little fpeed. We will not make a digreffion here ; but will only fay, that he 
who can write well in rhime may write better in blank verfe. .Rhime is 
certainly a conltraint even to the belt poets, and thofe who make it with 
moll eaf'e. What it adds to fweetnefs it takes away from fenfe; and he 
who lofes the leafl by it, may be called a gainer : it often makes us fwerve 
from an author’s meaning. As if a mark be let up for an archer at a great 
diltance, let him aim as exaflly as he can, the leal); wind will take his arrow, 
and divert it from the white. 

We return to our Italian tranllator of the A'.ncid: he is a foot-poet, he 
lacquies by the fide of Virgil at the heft, but never mounts behind him. 
Doctor Morelli, who is no mean critic in our poetry, and therefore may be 
prefumed to be a better in his own language, has confirmed us in this 
opinion by his judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often ntiflaken his 
mailer’s fenfe. 

What we have faid in favoyr of our tranflation, though fpoken in con¬ 
fidence, yet is intended for the honour of this country; and therefore we 
will boldly own, that this Englifh tranflation has more of Virgil's fpirit in it, 
than either the French, or the Italian. Some of our countrymen have tranf- 
lated epifodes, and other parts of Virgil, with great fucceis. Amongll the 
dead authors, the Silenus of lord Rofcommon cannot be too much com¬ 
mended. We fay nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Cowley; it is the utmoft of our ambition to be thought their equal, or not to 
be much inferior to them, and fome others of the living. But it is one 
thing to take pains on a fragment, and tranflate it perfectly, and another 
thing to have the weight of a whole author on one’s fhoulders. They who 
believe the burden light, let them attempt the fourth, fixth, or eighth Paf 
toral; the firft or fourth Georgia; and, amongll the VEncids, the fourth, the 
fifth, the feventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth ; for in 
thefe they will have a good opportunity of trying theirdlrength. 

Long before we undertook this work, we were no flrangers to the original. 
We had alfo fludied Virgil's defign, his difpofition of it, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, 
which always leaves fomewhat to gratify our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleafure; but, above all, the elegance of his expreffion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. For the words are in poetry, what the colours are 
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in painting. If the defign be good, and the draught be true, the colour¬ 
ing is the fird beauty tnat {trikes the eye. Spencer and Milton are the 
neared in Enghjh, to Virgil and Homer in the Latin; and we have endea¬ 
voured to form the dyle in imitating their maders. We will further own, that 
our chief ambition is to pleafe thole readers who have difcernment enough 
to prefer T 'irg il before anv other poet in the Latin tongue. Such fpirits as 
he defired to pleal'e, fuch would we chute for our judges, and would hand or 
lall by them alone. Segrais has didinguidied the readers of poetry, accord^- 
ing to their capacity of judging, into three clades: (he might have faid the 
fame of writers too, if he had pleafed.) In the lowed form he places thole 
whom he calls Les Petits LJpnts : fuch things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a plav-houfe: who like nothing but the hulk and rind of wit; 
prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before folid fenfe, and elegant ex- 
predion : thele are mob-readers: if Virgil and Martial dood for parliament- 
men, we know already who would carry it. But though they make the 
greated appearance in the field, and cry the louded, the bed on it is, they 
are but a fort of French Hugonots, or Dutch Boors , brought over in herds, 
but not naturalized; who have not land of two pounds per annum in Pcvn- 
vajjus , and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
fame level; fit to reprefent them on a mountebank’s dage, or to be maders 
of the ceremonies in a bear-garden. Yet thele are they who have the mod 
admirers. But it often happens, to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their dock of fenle, (as they may by reading better books, and by 
converfation with men of judgment,) they foon forfake them : and when the 
torrent from the mountains falls no more, the fuelling writer is reduced into 
his lhallow bed, like the Mancanares at Madrid, with fcarce water tomoiden 
his own pebbles. There is a middle fort of readers, fuch as have a farther 
infight than the former, yet have not the capacity of judging right; (for we 
lpeak not of thofe who are bribed by a party, and know better if they were 
not corrupted, but) we mean a company of warm young men, who are not 
yet arrived fo far as to difeern the difference betwixt fudian, or odentatious 
fentences, and the true fublime. Thefe are above liking Martial or Ozvcn’s 
epigrams, but they would certainly fet Virgil below Statius or Lucan. We 
need not fay their poets are of the fame tade with their admirers. They 
affeft greatnefs in all they write, but it is a bladdered greatnefs, like that of ' 
the vain man whom Seneca deferibes : an ill habit of body, full of humours, 
and fwelled with dropfy. Even thefe two defert their authors, as their 
judgment ripens. The young gentlemen themfelves are commonly mifled 
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by their pedagogue at I'chool, their tutor at the univerfity, or their gover¬ 
nor in their travels. And many of thofe three forts are the mod pohtive 
blockheads in the world. How many of thofe flatulent writers have we 
known, who have funk in their reputation, after feven or eight editions of 
their works ? for indeed they are poets only for young men. They had 
great fuccefs at their firft appearance; but not being of God, as a wit find 
formerly, they could not Hand. 

Virgil chofe to pleafe the mofl judicious fouls of the higheft rank, and 
trued undetHanding ; thefe are few in number; but whoever is fo happy as 
to gain their approbation, can never iofe it, becaufe they never give it 
blindly. Then they have a certain magnetifnt in their judgment, which at¬ 
tracts others to their fenfe. Every day they gain fome new profelyte, and 
in time become the church. For this reafon, a well-weighed judicious 
poem, which at it’s firft appearance gains no more upon the world than to 
be juft received, and rather not blamed, than much applauded, infmuates 
itfelf by inf’enfible degrees into the liking of the reader: the more he ftudies 
it, the more it grows upon him; every time he takes it up, he difeovers fome 
new graces in it. And whereas poems, which are produced by the vigour 
of imagination only, have a glofs upon them at firft, which time wears off; 
the works of judgment are like the diamond, the more they are polifhed, the 
more luftre they receive. Such is the difference betwixt Virgil’a ALncid, and’ 
Martin % Adonc. And if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, we 
would fay, that Virgil is like die fame which he deferibes ; 

Mobilitate viget, vinfque acquirit eundo.. 

We had long fince confidered, that the way to pleafe the beft judges, is 
not to tranflate a poet literally ; and Virgil leaft of any other. For his pe¬ 
culiar beauty lying in his choice of words, we are excluded from it by' the 
narrow compafs of our heroic verfe, unlefs we would make ufe of mono- 
fyliables only, and thofe clogged with confonants, which are the dead 
weight of our mother-tongue. It is poffible, we confefs, though it rarely 
happens, that a verfe of monofyllables may found harmonioufly ; and fome 
examples of it we have feen. The firft line of the JLiuid is of that kind,. 

Arms, and the man Jfing, echo forc'd by fate, &c. 
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in painting. If the defign be good, and the draught be true, the colour¬ 
ing is the firft beauty that (trikes the eye. Spencer and Milton are the 
neareft in Lnghjh, to Virgil and Homer in the Latin; and we have endea¬ 
voured to form the (fyle in imitating their mailers. We will further own, that 
our chief ambition is to pleafe thole readers who have difeernment enough 
to prefer I 'irg il before anv other poet in the Latin tongue. Such fpirits as 
he defined to pleafe, fuch would we chafe for our judges, and would hand or 
fall by them alone. Segrais has dihinguihied the readers of poetry, accord¬ 
ing to their capacity of judging, into three claffes : (he might have laid the 
fame of writers too, if he had pleafed.) In the lowed form he places thole 
whom he calls Les Let its LJpnts : fuch things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a plav-houfe: who like nothing but the hufk and rind of wit; 
prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before folid fenfe, and elegant ex- 
predion : thefe are mob-readers: if Virgil and Martial flood for parliament- 
men, we know already who would carry it. But though they make the 
greatefl appearance in the field, and cry the loudefl, the beft on it is, they 
are but a fort of French Hugonots , or Dutch Boors , brought over in herds, 
but not naturalized; who have not land of two pounds per annum in Par^ 
najjus , and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
fame level; fit to reprefent them on a mountebank’s flage, or to be mailers 
of the ceremonies in a bear-garden. Yet thefe are. they who have the mod 
admirers. But it often happens, to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their flock of fenfe, (as they may by reading belter books, and by 
converfation with men of judgment,) they foon forfake them : and when the 
torrent from the mountains falls no more, the fwelling writer is reduced into 
his fhallow bed, like the Mancanares at Madrid, with fcarce water tomoillen 
his own pebbles. There is a middle fort of readers, fuch as have a farther 
infight than the former, yet have not the capacity of judging right; (for we 
fpeak not of thofe who are bribed by a party, and know better if they were 
not corrupted, but) we mean a company of warm young men, who are not 
yet arrived fo far as to difeern the difference betwixt fultian, or oflentatious 
fentences, and the true fublime. Thefe are above liking Martial or Ozocn’s 
epigrams, but they would certainly fet Virgil below Statius or Lucan. We 
need not fay their poets are of the fame tafle with their admirers. They 
affebl greatnefs in all they write, but it is a bladdered greatnefs, like that of ’ 
the vain man whom Seneca deferibes : an ill habit of body, full of humours, 
and fwelled with dropfy. Even thefe two defert their authors, as their 
judgment ripens. The young gentlemen themfelves are commonly milled 
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by their pedagogue at fchool, their tutor at the university, or their gover¬ 
nor in their travels. And many of thofe three forts are tlie molt poiitive 
blockheads in the world. How many of thofe flatulent writers have we 
known, who have funk in their reputation, after feven or eight editions of 
their works ? for indeed they are poets only for young men. They had 
great fuccefs at their firfl appearance; but not being of God, as a wit laid 
formerly, they could not Hand. 

Virgil cliofe to pleafe the moft judicious fouls of the highefl rank, and 
truefl underllanding ; ihefe are few in number; but whoever is fo happy as 
to gain their approbation, can never lofe it, becaufe they never give it 
blindlv. Then they have a certain magnetifm in their judgment, which at- 
trafls others to their fenfe. Every day they gain fome new prolelyte, and 
in time become the church. For this reafon, a well-weighed judicious 

g oem, which at it’s firff appearance gains no more upon the world than to 
e juft received, and rather not blamed, than much applauded, infinuates 
itfelf by infrnfible degrees into the liking of the reader: the more he ftudies 
it, the more it grows upon him; every time he takes it up, he difcovers fome 
new graces in it. And whereas poems, which are produced by the vigour 
of imagination only, have a glofs upon them at firff, which time wears off; 
the works of judgment are like the diamond, the more they are polifhcd, the 
more luftre they receive. Such is the difference betwixt Virgil s Ahncid, and 
Martin % Adonc. And if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, we 
would fay, that Virgil is like the fame which he defcribes; 

Mobilitatc vigct, virfque acquirit eundo. 

We had long fince confidered, that the way to pleafe the beft judges, is 
not to tranflate a poet literally ; and Virgil leaft of any other, f or his pe¬ 
culiar beauty lying in his choice of words, we are excluded from it by the 
narrow compafs of our heroic verfe, unlefs we would make life of mono- 
fyllables only, and thofe clogged with confonants, which are the dead 
weight of our mother-tongue. It is polftble, we confefs, though it rarely 
happens, that a verfe of monofyllables may found harmonioufly ; and fome 
examples of it we have feen. The firff line of the AEinid is of that. kind,. 

Anns, and the man Ifing, zvho forc'd by fate, &c. 
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It is true, we have been fometimes forced upon it in other places of this 
work, but we never did it out of choice: for it fe!dom happens but a rao- 
nol’yllable line turns verfe to profe, and even that profe is rugged and un- 
harmonious. Philarchus , we remember, taxes Balzac for placing twenty 
monofyllables in file, -without one diffyllable betwixt them. The way we 
have taken is not lb ftrait as metaphrafe, nor fo loofe as paraphrafe: fome 
things too we have omitted, and fometimes have added. Yet the omiflions 
are but of circumftances, and fuch as would have no grace in Englifh; and 
the additions are eafily deduced from Virgil’s fenfe. They will leem (at 
lead we have the vanity to think fo) not duck into him, but growing out of 
him. He dudies brevity more than any other poet; but he had the advan¬ 
tage of a language wherein much may be comprehended in a little fpace. 
We, and all the modern tongues, have more articles and pronouns, befides 
figns of tenfes, and cafes, and other barbarities on which our fpeech is built 
by the fault of our forefathers. The Romans founded theirs upon the 
Greek: and the Greeks , we know, were labouring many hundred years upon 
their language, before they brought it to perfection. They rejedled all thole 
figns, and cut off as many articles as t hey could fpare; comprehending in one 
word, what we are conftrainbd to exprefs in two; which is one realon why 
we cannot write fo concifely.as they have done. The word pater , for ex¬ 
ample, fignifies not only a father, but your father, my father, his or her fa¬ 
ther, all included in a word. 

This inconvenience is common to all modern tongues, and this alone con- 
ftrains us to employ more words than the ancients needed. But having be¬ 
fore obferved, that Virgil endeavours to be fhort, and at the fame time 
elegant, we purfue. the excellence, and forfake the brevity. For there is the 
like ambergreafe, a rich perf ume, but of To clofe and glutinous a body, that 
it muff be opened with inferior fcents of mufk or civet, or the fVeetnefs will 
not be drawn out into another language. 

On the whole matter, we thought fit to fleer betwixt the two extremes of 
paraphrafe, and literal tranflation : to keep as near our author as we could, 
without lofing all his graces, the moft eminent of which, are in the beauty of 
his words: and thofe ,woids, we muft add, are always figurative. Such of 
thefe as would retain their elegance in our tongue, w’e have endeavoured to 
graft on it; but moll of them are of neceflity to be loft, becaufe they will 
not fliine in any but their own. Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line; 
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but the fcantinefs of our heroic verfe is not capable of receiving- more than 
one: and that too mult expiate for many others which have none. Such is 
the difference of the languages. Yet we may prefume to fay, and we hope 
with as much reafon as the French tranflator, that, taking all the materials of 
this divine author, we have endeavoured to make Virgil- fpeak fuch Engli/h, 
as he would himfelf have fpoken, if he had been born in England, and in this 
prefent age. We think therefore we are noL wholly without praife. if in 
fome fort we may be allowed to have copied the clearnefs, the purity, the 
eaftnefs, and the magnificence of his flyle. 

e 

When we mentioned the Pindaric line, we fnou’d have added, that w 
take another licence in our verfes: for we frequently make ule of triplet 
rhymes, and for tire fame reafon, becaufe they bound the lenfe. And there¬ 
fore we generally join thefe two .licences together, and make the la It verfe 
of the triplet a Pindaric: for befides the majefly which it gives, it confines 
the fenfe within the barriers of three lines, which would languifh if it were 
lengthened into four. Spenfcr is our example for both thefe privileges of 
Engli/h verfes. And Chapman hath followed him in his tranflation of Ho¬ 
mer. Mr. Cowley has given into them after both, and all fucceeding writers 
after him. We regard them now as the Magna Char la of heroic poetry, 
and have too much of the Englifhman in us to lofe what our anceftors have 
gained for us. Let the French and Italians value themfelves on their regu¬ 
larity : ftrength and elevation are our ffandard. We faid before, and we 
repeat it, that the.affefited purity of the French has unfinewed their heroic 
verfe. The language of an epic poem is almoft wholly figurative : yet they 
are fo fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil can encourage them 
to be bold with fafety. Sure they might warm themfelves by that fprightly 
blaze, without approaching it fo clofe as to fmge their wings. On the other 
fide, without being injurious to the memory of our Engli/h Pindar, we will 
prefume to fay, that his metaphors are fometimes too violent, and his lan¬ 
guage is not always pure. But at the fame time, we muff excufe him. For 
through the iniquity of the times, he was forced to travel at an age, when, 
inftead of learning foreign languages, he fhould have ftudied the beauties of 
his mother tongue. Which, like all other fpeeches, is to be cultivated early, 
or we fhall never write it with any kind of elegance. Thus by gaining 
abroad he loft at home: like the painter in the Arcadia, who goinv to fee a 
fkirmifh, had his arms lopped off; and returned, fays Sir Philip Sidney , well 
inftrudted how to draw a battle, but without a hand to perform his work. 
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There is another tiling in which we have prefumed to deviate from him 
and Spenjlr. They both make hetniliichs (or half verfes) breaking off m 
the middle of a line. We confefs there are not many fuch in the Fairy 
Queen; and even thofe lew might be occahoned by his unhappy choice of 
lo long a ftan/.a. Mr. CovcLy had found out, that no kind of half is proper 
for an heroic poem ; as being all too lyrical: yet though he wrote in coup¬ 
lets, where rhyme is freer from conflraint, he frequently affe6ts half verfes. 
of which we find not one in Homer, and we think not in any of the Greek 
poets, or the Latin, excepting only Virgil; and there is no queltion but he 
thought he had I Vrgv/’s authority for that licence. But we are confident 
our poet never meant to leave him or any other fuch a precedent. And 
we ground our opinion on thefe two reafons. Firft, we find no example of 
a heniifiich in any of his Pajlorals or Georgies. For he had given the laft 
finifhing ftrokes to both thefe poems; but his /Fund he left fo uncorreCl, 
at lead fo fhort of that perfection at which he aimed, that w T e know how 
hard a fentence he paired upon it; and in the fecond place, we reafonabiy 
prel'ume, that he intended to have filled up all thofe hemiftichs, becaufe in 
one of them we find the fenfe imperfeCt: 

Quern tibijam Troja - 

Which fome foolifh grammarian has ended for him with a half line of non- 
fenfe; 

peperit fumante Crciifa. 

For Afcanius muft have been born fome years before the burning of that 
city, which we need not prove. On the other fide, we find alfo, that he him- 
felf filled up one line in the fixth sEncid, the enthuliafm feizing him, while 
he was reading to Auguflus, 

Mifenum JEolidem , quo non prcejtantior alter 

JEre ciere viros - 

To which he added in that tranfport, 

Martemque accendere cantu: 

and 
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and never was any line more nobly finifhed. On thefe confiderations we 
have fhunned hemilfichs, nor being willing to imitate Virgil in what he him- 
felf conlidered an imperfection. 

If it fhould be faid, that many of our whole verfes are as imperfect as 
thofe halves; we beg leave to make the excufe of Boccace, who, when he 
was upbraided, that Some of his novels had not the fpirit of the reft, returned 
this anfwer; that Ckarlemain, who made the Palladins, was never able to 
raife an army of them. The leaders may be heroes, but the multitude mull; 
conlilt of common men. 

We are alfo bound to inform our readers, in our own defence,, that from, 
the beginning of the firft Gcorgic to the end of the laff /Eneid, we found the 
difficulty of tranflation growing on us in every fucceeding book. For Virgil 
above all po is, had a ftock, which we may call almolt inexhauftible, of 
figurative elegant, and founding words. We, who inherit but a fmall por¬ 
tion of his genius, and write in a language fo much inferior to the Latin , 
have found it very painful to vary phrales, when the fame fenfe returns upon, 
us. Even he himfelf, whether out of neceffity or choice, has often exprelfed 
the fame thing in the fame words ; and often repeated two or three whole 
verfes, which he had ufed before. Words are not fo eafily coined as money; 
and yet we fee that the credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks, 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Virgil called upon us in every 
line for fome new word and we paid fo long, that we were almolt bank¬ 
rupts. So that the latter end mult needs appear more burthenfome than 
the beginning or the middle. And confequently the twelfth ALncid colt us 
double the time of the firft. and lec -nd. What had become of us, if Virgil 
had taxed us with another book? We had certainly been reduced to pay 
the public in hammered money for want of milled ; that is, in the fame old 
words which we had ufed before. And the receivers muff have been forced 
to have taken any thing, where there was fo little tc> be had. 

Befides this difficulty, (with which we have ftruggled, and made a fhift to- 
pafs it over) there is one remaining, which is infuperable to all tranflators. 
We are bound to our author’s fenfe, though with the latitudes already men- 
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tioncd, (lor we think it not l'o facred, as that one iota mull not be added or 
diminilhed, on pain oi anathema.) Bui haves we are, and labour on another 
man's plantation : we drels the vineyard, but tiie wine is the owner’s: if the 
foil be fomettnies bancn, then we are lure of being leourgcd h it be fruit¬ 
ful, and our care fuctccds, we are not thanked ; lor tiie proud reader will 
only lay, the poor drudge has done his duty. But this is nothing to what 
follows ; for being obliged to make his ienie intelligible, we are^forced to 
untune our own verles, that we may give his meaning to the reader. He 
who invents, is mailer of his thoughts and words: lie can turn and vary 
them as he pleafes, till he renders them harmonious. But. the wretched tran- 
llator has no inch privilege: lor being tied to thoughts, he mult make what 
mulic he can in the exprelhon. And lor tins realon it cannot ukvy.s be l'o 
fwcet as that ol the oiigmai. '1 hete is a beauty’ of found, as .SAxew"lias ob- 
ferved, in fome La ini words, which is wholly loll in anv modern Jamntaoe. 
He inltances in that mollis amaracus. on winch 1 'em is lavs ('11/id in the lirlt 
Encid. If we fhould tranllate it Iweet-iuurjoram, a> tiie woul Inmifics the 
reader would tlnnk we had millaken I A,,;//; 1 or tliofe village-words, as we 
may call them, give us a mean idea of the thing; hut the lotted of the Latin 
is fo much more pleafing, by the ju 11 mixture oftlie vowels with the confo- 
nants, that it railes our fancies, to conceive iomewhat more noble than a 
common herb; and to fpread roles under liim, and 11 row lilies over liirn- a 
bed not unworthy tiie grandlbn of the goddefs. 

If we cannot copy his harmonious numbers, how fl 1 a 11 we imitate his 
noble flights where his thoughts and words are equally fublime? 

Qu in quifipns fludet annulari, * 

- a vails ojie Didahva 

Niiihir pen ms, vilreo datums 
Komum Jionlo. 

What modern language, or what poet can exprefs the majeftic beauty of 
this one verfe amonglt a thoufand others! 

Aude hofpes con it inner e opes, & le quoque digmim 
Finge Deo. - 


For 
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For my part (fays Mr. Drydai) I am loll in the admiration of it; I contemrr 
the world, when I think of it, and myfelf when I tranflate it. 

If it be faid, that in this tranflation we have Latinized too much, we an- 
fwer, it is true, that when we find an EngliJ'i word lignificant and founding, 
we neither borrow from the Latin, or any other language; but when we 
want at home, we mult feek abroad. If' founding words are not of our 
growth and manufadlure, who (hall hinder us to import them from a foreign 
country? We carry not out the trealure of the nation, which is never to 
return: but what we bring from Italy, we fpend in England: here it re¬ 
mains, and here it circulates; for if the coin be good, it wdl pafs from one 
hand to another. We trade both with the living and the dead, for the en¬ 
richment of our native language. We have enough in England, to fupply 
our neceflity ; but if we will have things of magnificence and fplendor, we 
mufl get them by commerce. Poetry requires ornament, and that is not to 
be had from old Teuton monofyllables; therefore if we find any elegant 
word in a claflic author, we propofe it to be naturalized, by ufing it our- 
felves ; and if the public approves of it, the bill pafles. But every man can¬ 
not diftinguifh betwixt pedantry and poetry : every man therefore is not 
fit to innovate. Upon the whole matter, a pcet mult lirlt be certain that the 
word he would introduce is beautiful in the Latin ; and is to conlider, in the 
next place, whether it wall agree with the Enghjh idiom: after this, he ought 
to take the opinion of judicious friends, fitch as arc learned in both lan¬ 
guages ; and laftly, fince no man is infallible, let hint ufe this licence very 
Iparingly; for if too many foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks 
as if they were defigned not to affifl the natives, but to conquer them. 

The reafon why -we have not always chofen the proper terms of naviga¬ 
tion, land-fervice, or in the cant of any profeffion, is becaufe I 'irgil has alfo 
avoided thofe proprieties ; for he wrote not to mariners, foldiers, afironomers, 
gardeners, peafants, &c. but to all in general, and-in particular to men and 
ladies of the firft quality; who have been better bred than to be too nicely 
knowing in the terms. In fuch cafes, it is enough for a poet to write fo 
plainly, that he may be underftood by his readers ; to avoid impropriety, 
and not affedt to be thought learned in all things. 

We have omitted the four preliminary lines of the firlt .Lucid; becaufe 
we think them inferior to any four others in the whole poem, and confe- 
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quently believe they are not Virgil's. There is too great a gap betwixt the 
adjeftive vtnnn in the fecond line, and the fubllantive arva in the latter end 
of the third, which keeps his /.meaning in oblcurity too long; and is con¬ 
trary to the clearnefs of his flyle. 

I V quamvis avido 

is too ambitious an ornament to be his; and 
Cratum o/>us a<n icblis, 

are all words unnecellary, and independent of what he fays elfewhe re 
Horrenlia Aiarlis arma, 

t.s worle than any of the red. Horrcntia is fueh a flat epithet, as Tally would 
have givt n us in his verfes. It is a mere filler to flop a vacancy in the hex¬ 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of Virgil. Our author leems 
to found a charge, and begins like the clangor of a trumpet : 

Anna virumque cano; 1 'rojce qui primus ab oris. 

Scarce a word without an R, and the vowels for the greater part fono- 
rous. The prefaccr began with Ille ego, which he w r as conflrained to patch 
up in the fourth line with At nunc, to make the fenfe cohere. And if both 
thefe words are not notorious botches, we are much deceived, though the 
J-rcn: h tranflator thinks otherwife. For our own parts, we are rather of the 
opinion that they were added by Tucca and Varius than retrenched. 

We know it may be anfwered by fuch as think Virgil the author of the 
four lines, that he aflens his title to the AEneid in the beginning of this 
work, as he did to the two former in the laff lines of the fourth Georgic . 
W e will not reply otherwife to this, than by defiring them to compare thefe 
four lines with the four others; which we know are his, becaufe no poet but 
he alone could write them. If they cannot diftinguifh creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovidde Ponto, in his ftead. Our mat¬ 
ter needed not the affiflance of that preliminary poet to prove his claim. 
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His own majeflic mien difcovers him to be the king, ainidfi a thoufarid 
courtiers. It was a fuperlluous office, and therefore we would not let tho'e 
verles in the front of Virgil: but rejectee! them as uol genuine. The reader 
is however prefented with them in this place; 

I, iv/u) b fore, with/hep herds in I he groves, 

Sun e to my oidcn pipe their rural loirs. 

And /filing thence, compel I'd i/i " ncig!il> ring fuld 
A ph’/ilrcrop of mfing corn to yield. 

Mania'd theglebe, and flock’d. Ill J) iidjulplain, 

(A poem grateful to th greedy /wain,) C5c. 


W 1 oever confiders tlie degree of delicacy and correcincfs to which the 
E.clogius of\ r i)g/l are polifhed; together with the cafe and wondei ful har¬ 
mony of his numbers; will be convinced of the extreme difficulty of tranf- 
fufing into another tongue, beauties of i'o refined and fubtile a natuie. It. 
requires no fmall command of language, to be able to carry on Palloral 
Dialogues, without finking into vulgar idioms, to unite (implicit} with 
grace, and to preferve familiarity without flatnefs. A fly le too highly ele¬ 
vated would be naufeoufly unnatural, and one too profaic and plebeian, 
would be infipid and unaffefling. And to keep a juft mean, is perhaps as 
difficult in w riting as in life. 

There are few images and fentiments in the Eclogues of Virgil, but what 
are drawn from the Idyllium of Fheocritus: in whom there is a rural, ro¬ 
mantic wildnefs of thought, heighten’d by the Doric dialed!; with fuch live¬ 
ly pihlures of the paffions, and of iimple unadorned nature, as are infinitely 
pleafing to all lovers and judges of true poetry. Theocritus is indeed the 
great llore-houfe of pafforal defeription; and every 1'ucceeding painter of 
rural beauty (except Thomfon in his Seajons ) hath copied his images from him, 
without ever looking abroad upon the face of nature themlelves. And thus 
a fet of hereditary objects has been continued from one poet to another, 
which havp been often made ufe of without any propriety either as to age 
or climate. 

But Virgil never borrowed an idea from his Sicilian mailer, without 
beautifying and heightening it with the luftre of his language. And per¬ 
haps it may be obferved in general, that if the Romans excelled their Grecian 
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matters in the graces of difilion, it was owing to their exerting all their 
powers, in drelting up thofe thoughts and ideas that were ready found to 
their hands. The mind can attend to but one objefil at once, with any 
vigour and intenfenefs ; and if it be big and dilated with the conception and 
creation of new images, has fcarce leifure to adorn them with that pomp of 
ttudied expreflion, which the writer that coolly copies them, can bettow 
upon them. 

Indeed of all authors, either ancient or modern, Virgil feems to be the 
molt perfect in his llyle: we mean in the poems he lived to finifh. There 
is a profutton of the moil daring metaphors and mott glowing figures, theie 
is a majetty and magnificence of diblion throughout the Georgies, that not- 
withttanding the marvellous harmony and grandeur of the Greek verfifica- 
tion, is fcarcely equalled by Homer himfelf. Our author’s terms and epithets 
are chofen with fuch propriety, elegance, and exprettivenefs, that, as Mr. Ad- 
difon finely obferves, “ We receive more ttrong and lively ideas of things 
from his words, than we could have done from the obje£ls themfelves: and 
find our imaginations more attended by his deferiptions, than they would 
have been by the very fight of what he deferibes.” We may juftly therefore 
apply to him what Ari/lollc thought fo high a commendation of Homer , 
that he had found out living -words. If the arrows which are impatient to 
dettroy, and the fpears that thirfl to drink blood, are lo defcrvedly admired 
in the Iliad, Virgil doubtlefs merits cqu.il praife, for giving life and feeling, 
los e and hatre d, hope and fear, wonder and ambition, to plants and to trees, 
and to the very earth itfelfy and for exalting his favourite infefifs, by en¬ 
dowing them with reafon, pattions, arts, and civil government. To ufe 
Ariftoller. exprettion. “ Every thing in this poem hath manners, and all the 
.creation is animated. ’ 

But alas! fmee this is the cafe, what mutt become of a tranflator of the 
Georgies, writing in a ’anguage not half lo lofty, fo founding, or fo elegant 
as the Latin, incapable of admitting many of it’s belt and boldeft figures, 
and heavily fettered with the Gothic (hackles of rhyme! Is not this endea¬ 
vouring to imitate a palace of porphyry with Hints and bricks? A poem 
whole excellence peculiarly confiffs in the graces of diftion is far more dif¬ 
ficult to be mandated, than a work where fentiment, or paflion, or imagina¬ 
tion, is chiefly difplayed. So that we fear we can receive but a faint notion 
of the beauty of the Georgies from any Englijh verfion of them. An en¬ 
graving 
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graving may indeed faithfully reprefent die fubjedl, but can give no idea of 
die colouring of one of Titian’?, landfcapes. Bolides, die meannefs of the 
terms of hufbandry is concealed and loll in a dead language, and they con¬ 
vey no low or defpicablc image to the mind; but the coarfe and common 
words we were necellitated to ule in the foregoing tranflation, viz. plough and 
fow, wheal, dung, ajhcs, horfe and cow, &c. may poflibly difguft a delicate 
reader, if he doth not make proper allowance for a modern compared with 
an ancient language ; and doth not frequently recollect, 

- vcrlns ca vinccrc magnum 

Qitavifill & angujlis hunc addere rebus honorem. 

So juft is the obfervation of Boileau, “ that a mean or common thought, ex- 
prefled in a pompous didtion, generally pleafes more than a new or noble 
lenliment delivered in a low and vulgar language; becaufe the number is 
of" 
as 

flight of I 

with which they are adorned, are the bolddt and molt daring imaginable, 
and hold very much of the enthuliafm of the ancient lyrics: and we think 
one may venture to affirm, that this poem contains more original unborrow¬ 
ed beauties, and is more perfect in it’s kind as a Didactic, than the aEncul as 
an Epic poem. Of this laft work, we have ever obferved, perfons of elevated 
and fublime imaginations are more captivated with the Thai, and men of 
elegant and tender minds wish the /Emeid. He that perufes is like 

the traveller that furveys mount Atlas; the vaftnefs and rouglmefs of it’s 
rocks, the folemn gloominefs of it’s pines and cctlars, the everlalling (hows 
that cover it’s head, the torrents that rulli down it’s lines, and the wild beads 
that roar in it’s caverns, all contribute to llrike the imagination with iuex- 
preffible aftonifhment and awe. While reading the Atneid is like beholding 
the Cajntoline hill at Rome , on which Hood many edifices ofcxquifue archi¬ 
tecture. and whofe top was crowned with the famotis temple of Jupiter, 
adorned with the fpoils of conquered Greece. 

The deftgn of the ALneid was to compliment Augujlus. and reconcile the 
Romans to the go\ernment of the Julian family ; for as the commonwealth 
maxims were no longer practicable, and a change in the got eminent was 
unavoidable, after the laft ftrugglc for liberty at Philippi had ended fo un- 
No. 27. ' 5 S fortunately, 
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; whom cultom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
qualified to examine things.” In ffiort. the Georgies arc the higheft 
argil, and the maflcr-pieces of his genius. Some of the tranfit:ons 
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fortunately, and even the virtuous MejJ'alla had thought it no fhame to fub- 
Tnit to the conqueror, Virgil believed it would be the beft fervice he could 
then do his countrymen, to endeavour to fof'ten their minds towards fo mild 
and gentle a mailer as Augvjlus, out of whofe hands it was impolfible for 
them to extort the power he had ufurped. And that fome change in the 
conllitu ion of Rome, was abfolutely neceffary, feems to be the opinion of that 
admirable writer and penetrating politician, the prefident MonteJ'quicu: 
“ It mull be acknowledged, fays he, that the Rom m laws were too weak to 
govern the republic, when it was arrived at it’s height: .experience has 
proved it to be an invariable fa£t, that good and juft laws, which raife the 
reputation and power of a {’mail republic, become improper and ufelefs to it, 
when once it’s grandeur is eftablilhed ; becaufe it was the natural effefl of 
fuch laws to make a people great, but not to govern them when made fo.” 
He adds afterwards, with his ufual pregnant brevity, “ Take this compen¬ 
dium of the Roman hiltory : they lubdued all the nations by their maxims; 
but when they had fo far fucceeded, their republic could not fubfift any lon¬ 
ger : the plan of their government mull be changed, and maxims contrary 
to the firft, being then introduced, they were divefled of all their gran¬ 
deur.” 

We cannot forbear adding a little refleflion, which may ferve, among 
others, to convince us of the great powerfulnefs of poetry; which is, that 
we fhould have entertained a far different notion of Augiiftus, who was in 
reality no better than the enflaver of his country, and the perfon who gave 
the lall wound to expiring liberty, if Virgil and Horace had not fo highly ce¬ 
lebrated him, and gained us as it were over to his party. 

Virgil is faid to have begun this poem the very year that Augii/lus was freed 
from his great rival Antony: the government of the Roman empire was to 
be wholly in him: and though he chofe to be called their father; he was, in 
every thing but the name, their king. This monarchical form of government 
muff naturally be apt to difpleafe the people. Virgil feems to have laid the 
plan of his poem to reconcile them to it. He takes advantage of their reli¬ 
gious turn, and of fome old prophecies that muff have been very flattering to 
the Roman people, as promifing them the empire of the whole world. He 
weaves this in with the moil probable account of their origin ; that of their 
being defcended from the Trojans. To be a little more particular; Virgil, in 
his JEneid, (hews, xhdLtVEneas was called into their country by the exprefs order 
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of the gods. N. B. This is .marked very ftrongly throughout all the firffc 
part of the Alneid. The very night Troy is burnt, yEn-as is ordered to go 
and build a city in Italy, and to carry his gods to it, by the fpirits of HeElor 
and Creufa: Cajfandra had foretold the fame frequently before: Ain. iii.. 
ver. 185. 

Nunc rcpeto hcec generi portenderc debita noflro, 

Et fcepe Hefpcnam, faspe iLala, regna vocare. 

Apollo orders the fame; 

- Antiquam exquirite matrem: 

Hie damns Anece cunElis dominabitur oris; 

Et nati natorum qui nafeentur ab illis. 

r£n. iii. ver. g8. 

And his domeftic gods, more exprefsly ; An. iii. ver. 167. The fame orders; 
are given to Alneas whilft at Carthage, by the fpirit of his departed father;. 
Ain. iv. ver. 351. And laftly, by the great melTenger of the chief of all 
their gods; 

Afcanium furgentem & fpes hceredis Iiili 
Refpice; cui regnum Italics, Romanaque tellus 
Debenlur - 

vEn. iv. ver. 275. 

He fhews likewile that he was made king of it by the will of heaven, and by 
all the human rights that could be, viz. he has an hereditary claim from 
Dardanus and Ja/ius, Ain. iii. ver. 168.—He has a right by conqueft, yEn, 
xii. ver. 1.—He has a right by compadt, Ain. xii. ver. 175 to 225.—And he 
has a right by marrying the only daughter of the then king. An. xii. ver. 
ggq, and JEn. vii. ver. 50—52. He fhews, likewife, that there was an unin¬ 
terrupted fucceffion or kings from him to Romulus; that his heirs were fo¬ 
reign there for ever; and that the Romans under them wei'e to obtain the 
monarchy of the world. It appears from Virgil, and the other Roman wri¬ 
ters, that Julius Ccefar was of this royal race; and that Augujlus was his foie 
heir. The natural refult of all this is, that the promifes made to the Roman 
people, in and through this race, terminating in Augiiftus; the Romans, if 
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tl’.t-v would obey the gods, and be mailers of the world, were to yield obe¬ 
dience to the new cllablilhment under that prince. As odd a fclieme as this 
mav Rem now, it is learcc lo odd as that ol iomc people among us, who per- 
fuaded t.iemlelves tr.at an ablolutc obedience was owing to our kings, on 
their fitppoled delcent Irora lomt unknown pattiarch. And yet that liad it’s 
ellect with many about a centiev ago: and leems hot to have quite loll all 
it's influence, even in our remembrance. Howe ver that be, ve think it ap¬ 
pears plain enough .hat the two great points aimed at by I'irgil in his ACncid, 
were to maintain their old rchgious tenets: and to lhpport the new form of 
government, in tha family ol tlie Ca’f.us. That poem;, therefore, may very 
well be confide red as a work merely political. If tins was the cafe, I 'irgil 
was not fo highly encouraged by AuynJIus and Mccanas lor nothing. To 
I peak a little more plainly-, he wrote in the ferviee of the new ufurpalion on 
the Hate: and all that can he olfered in vindication of him in this light is, 
that the ufurper he wrote for was grown a tame one, and that the temper 
and bent of their conllitution was Inch, that the reins of government mull 
have fallen into the hands of Ionic one petfon or other; and might pro¬ 
bably, on a new revolution, have fallen into the hands of ionic one Ids mild 
and indulgent, titan Augnjlus was at the time when Id/;?/ wiote this poem 
in his ferviee. Hut whatever may be laid of his realbns lor writing it, the 
poem it fed T lias been highly applauded in all ages, from it’s lirfl appearance 
to this day: and though left unliniihcd by it’s author, has been always rec¬ 
koned as much litperiorto all other Elnc poems among the Rowans, as Mo¬ 
vin'* is among the Gnc/m. It preferves more to us ol the religion of the 
R (■mans, than all t! c other I.aim poets (excepting only Ovid) put together; 
and gives us the ham and appearances of their deities as flionglv. as if he 
had lo many pictures oft! cm prelcrvcd to us. done by feme of the bell hands 
in the .hop ;/?an age. It is remarkable that 1 c is commended by forr.e of the 
ancients themfehes. lor the llrength of his imagination, as to tins particular; 
though in general that is not his character, lo much as exact neb. j] c was 
certainly tlte molt coned poet, even of his time-, in which all filfe thoughts 
and idle ornaments in writing were difeouraged : and it is as certain,, that 
there n but httle ol invention in Ids .J/.nad; much lefs, we believe, than is 
gencrallv imagined. Almoll all the little lacks in it are built on hillorv: and 
even as to particular hues, no one perhaps ever borrowed more from the 
poets that p.eccdcd him,than he did. He go*n fo far back as toold Ennius; 
and often infects whole series from him, and iomc other of their earliefl wri¬ 
ters. The obfoletenefs of their lliledid not hinder him much in this : for he 
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was a particular lover of their old language; and no doubt inferted many 
more antiquated words in his poem, than we can difcover at prefent. Judg¬ 
ment is his diftinguifhing charadler; and his great excellence confilled in 
chiding and ranging things'aright. Whatever he borrowed, he had the (kill 
of making his own ; bv weaving it fo well into his work, that it looks all of 
a piece: even thofe parts of his poem, where this may be molt prattifed, re* 
{enabling a fine piece of mofaic; in which all the parts, though of fuch dif¬ 
ferent marbles, unite together: and the various fbades andcolours are fo art¬ 
fully dilpoled, as to .melt otf infcnnbly into one another. 

As to the poetical faults of the A 7 .nerd, we believe there are but few. What 
may feem the molt liable to cenfme in the conduct of this poem, is the 
making Dido a far more inmreding and linking charadW than Lavinia, 
upon wdtom the whole adiion turns. But this circumll mce is furely excufe- 
able, if we reflect how great a flroke of art the poet has exhibited, in align¬ 
ing this origin of the inveterate enmity beiv ixt the rival powers of Rome 
and Carthage ; who were fo often engaged in thofe important and bloody 
contentions, of which Lucretius fpeaks fo fublimely : 

Omnia cum belli trip? do conruffa tumultu,. 

Horrida contrcmuerc fub altis ccihens awns, 

In dubioque fuit. fub utrorum regna cadcndum 
■■.Omnibus kumards cjfet terraque manque . 

L. ii-i. 8.15. 

And farther; thofe who cenfure Lavinia as a tame and infipid character, 
-fhould confider the retired nature of female education among the ancients; 
for if Virgil had painted this beautiful young princels any otherwife than 
■full of modelty and refervednefs, lilent and obedient to her parents, he had 
falfified the manners of the age of which he wrote : in which the fair fex 
were not permitted to make that confpicuous figure in life they have lince 
done, to the great ornament and improvement of human fociety. 

There are two particulars more, which are urged again!! Virgil. One is, 
a manifelt want of variety of charadiers in the Asneid, where the few that are 
introduced are not fufficiently diverfified: Homer’s Achilles, Ajax, Dioinede, 
and Hector, are all brave; and Ulyjfes and Nejlor are wife; but then each 
,of thefe heroes is brave and is wife, in a manner eminently different 
No. 27. 5 T &om 
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from the other. ** The charafters of Virgil (fays Mr. Pope ) are far from 
{hiking us in this open manner; they lie in a great degree hidden and un- 
diftinguifhed, and where they are marked moll evidently, affeft us not in pro¬ 
portion to thofe of Homer. His characters of valour are much alike; even 
that of Turnus feems no way peculiar, but as it is in a different degree; and 
we fee nothing that differences the courage of Mnejlhcus from that of Ser- 
gejlus, Cloanthus, and the reft.” Perhaps it may be urged, that the character 
of TEneas, which is entirely of our poet’s own formation, and in which wif- 
dom, piety, and courage, are fo Happily blended and tempered with each 
other, may in fome meafure atone for this deficiency. The other feeming 
blemifh is, that in reading the laft fix books, one cannot forbear pitying 
Turnus, who undoubtedly ought to have been drawn with fome fault or 
other to have excited our averfion, or railed our indignation. But to fee a 
valiant young prince, robbed of a miftrefs whom he paflionately loved, and 
who returned his paffion, and to whom he was even betrothed; nay, to be¬ 
hold him murdered, while he fights to maintain his claim to her, by a per- 
• * fe£l ftranger, who has nothing to plead for his conduct but the gods and 
oracles; are circumftances, that while they prejudice the reader againft 
sEneas, deeply intereft him for Turnus. It were to be wifhed the poet had 
either given the latter fome unamiable quality, or elfe had reprefented Lavi- 
nia as averfe to the match. All that can be faid in defence of this proceed¬ 
ing is, that the prefent readers of Virgil judge of it in a manner different from 
the Romans to whom he wrote; who probably looked on Turnus as juftly 
punifhed for having broke the folemn truce agreed to in the twelfth book, 
and for fighting againft the will of heaven ; and moreover might view this 
gallant prince m an unfavourable light, as he oppofed the eftablifhment of 
that perfon in Italy. 

— —. . Genus unde Latinum 

Albanique patres, atque alia mo Romee. 
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A 

dissertation 

ON THE 

NATURE and CONDUCT of the y£ NEID. 


T HERE are two methods of inftru&ing mankind, in order to render 
them virtuous and wife. The firlt confilts in Jhewing them the de¬ 
formity and bafenefs of vice, and the deftruftive confequences of violent and 
uncontrouled paflions; and this is the principal defign of tragedy: the 
fecond, in difplaying the beauty and excellence of virtue, it’s defirable fruits 
and happy confequences ; and this is the proper bufinefs of the Epofixia, or 
epic poetry. The paflions which fhould be raifed by the firft are terror and 
pity: thole which fhould be excited by the laft, are admiration and love. 
In the one the aCtors fpeak, in the other the poet himfelf makes the narra¬ 
tion. 


One may define epic poetry to be, a fable related in verfe, to infpire an 
admiration and love of virtue, in reprefenting to us the aCtion of an hero, fa¬ 
voured and aflifted by heaven, who executes fome grand defign, notwith- 
ftanding all the obllacles that oppofe him. 

We ftiall confider the JEneid under the four following heads, the fable* 
the characters, the fentiments, the language; and (hall make great ufe of 
Bojfu's incomparable treatife on epic poetry, the bell explainer of Ariflolle, 
and, beyond all doubt, one of the molt learned and judicious of modern 
critics. 

3 An 
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An epic poem is not only the nobleft, but moft ufeful, of human corapofi* 
lions; exciting men to virtue and arduous undertakings, more effectually 
than moral philofophy, or hiftory. i. Becaufe, example, affiffed by verle, 
is a more powerful and perfuafive mode of inffruCtion, than the dry, ffmple 
precepts of ethics. 2. Becaufe the a£ts and events which are the fubjeCts of 
true hiftory (as Bacon finely obferves) being not of that amplitude as to con¬ 
tent the mind of man, poetry is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical; 
becaufe true hiftory reports the fucceffes of bisiinefs not proportionable to the 
merits of virtues and vices, poetry corrects it, and prefents events and for¬ 
tunes according to defert, and according to the law of providence; becaufe 
true hiftory, through the frequent fatiety and fhnilituae of things, works a 
diftafte and milprilion in the mind of man; poetry cheareth, and refrefheth 
the foul, chanting things rare, and various, and full of viciffitudes : fo that 
■poetry ferveth and conferreth to delegation, magnanimity, and morality. 
Poetry, therefore, may feem defervedly to have fome participation of divine- 
nefs, becaufe it doth raife the mind ana exalt the fpirit with high raptures, by 
proportioning the fhews of things to the defire of the mind, and not fubmit- 
ting the mind to things, as reafon and hiftory do. And by thefe allurements 
and congruities, whereby it cherifheth the foul of man; joined alfo with 
-confort off mufic, whereby it may more fweetly infinuate itfelfj it hath won 
jfuch accefs, that it hath been in eftimation even in rude times and barbarous 
nations, when other learning flood excluded. 


Of the FABLE of the EE N E ID, 

As Greece cotififted of a clufter of little republics, frequently contending 
for fuperiority over each other; the moft Ufeful and important leffon this 
people could receive, was the neceftity of uniting in any common danger. 

This piece of inftrudion, 'itomer , as great a patriot as poet, gave his coun¬ 
trymen, exhibiting in the livelieft colours, and by the moft forcible examples, 
the dreadful calamities occafioned by a quarrel betwixt two great generals, 
and the advantages which the enemies oi Greece obtained by fo unfeafonable 
and ill-judged a contention. This, which is the ground-work of the Iliad. 
renders the fableof that poem the moft fimple, ’but the moft eomprehenfive 
imaginable. Ariftotle, ft ruck with the .beauty of this fimplicity, juftlycalfe 
it divine. 
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The very different, condition of affairs r.t Rom?, obliged Virgil to take a 
different fcheme. The Romans having loll the virtue and honeliy of their 
anceftors, liberty could not in the nature of tilings long furvive. They be¬ 
gan to be profligate, and to be Haves. As they had not virtue enough to be 
tree, and Alice they muff needs have fallen into the hands of one governor, 
the happieft circumftance they could meet with, was undoubtedly that this 
one governor fhould be a mild one, and bind their chains with a tender hand. 
To reconcile his countrymen to this alinolt neceflary change of government, 
to wean them gradually from an inveterate hatred to monarchy, and to 
evince that all revolutions in dates are brought about by the interpolation of 
heaven, thefe were the motives which induced Virgil to undertake the 
VEneid; and thefe the inffrucfions he propofed to give his countrymen. He 
intended to delineate in the perfon of /Eneas, the character of a wife law¬ 
giver and a tuff; monarch; and artfully threw feveral features into the piece, 
that induced his readers to apply this amiable portrait to Alignflus. For this 
reafon he represented his hero endued with great piety to the gods, with 
mildnefs and clemency, and an affedlionate concern for his country. 

If we take a view of the fable of the ALneid, ftript of all it’s neceflary or¬ 
naments, and the names of the principal adlors in the poem, in the manner 
wherein Arifiotle has confidered the Iliad and Ochffey, wc ffiall find the fub- 
je6h matter of it ffand as follows. 

The gods preferve a prince, amidft the ruin of a mighty kingdom, and 
chufe him to be the maintainer of their religion, and the effablifher of a mote 
great and glorious empire than the firft. This very hero is likewife elefled 
king by the general confent of thofe who had efcaped the univerfal deffruc- 
tion of that kingdom. He conducts them through territories from whence 
his anceftors originally came, and by the way inff rudls himfelf in all that is 
neceflary, for a king, a prieft, and the founder of a monarchy. He arrives 
and finds in this new country the gods and men difpofed to entertain him, 
and to allot him fulffefts and territories. But a neighbouring prince, blinded 
by jealoufy and ambition, cannot fee the juffice of this proceeding, nor the 
manifeft will of heaven, but vehemently oppofes his effablifhment, and is 
powerfully aflifted by the valour of a king, whole cruelty and impiety had 
dwelled him of his empire. This oppofition, and the bloody war this pious 
flranger was neceflitated to undertake, renders his effablifhment more iceure 
by the right of conqueft, and more glorious by the overthrow of his imjuft 
enemies. 
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Thefe are t lie outlines of the fable of the ALnad, before the colouring and 
ornaments are added : and the action of it appeals from this Ihort view, to 
be, in the words of Arijlolle, great, one, and entire. The lead, and mod 
tiivial epifodes, or under actions, which are interwoven in it, are parts cither 
ncceffary or convenient; and no others can be imagined more fuitable or 
proper to the place in which they are fixed. They are all, as it were, the 
members of a itrong and well-proportioned body. 

An action that is one and fimple (fays M. de Voltaire) which is unfolded 
cahiy’ and by degrees, and which does not require a conifant and wearifome 
attention, will neceflarily be more entertaining, than a confufed heap of wild 
and monflrous adventures. The greater the action, the more will it pleafe 
and engage all men, as it is the natural foible and propenfity of human na¬ 
ture to be delighted with every thing that is above common life. And the 
attion ought to be interefling, for this reafon, becaufe all hearts feel plea Cure 
i:i being moved; and a poem, however perfect, if it does not touch and affect 
us, will be inlipid at all times and in all countries. And laflly, the attion 
ought to be entire, becaufe there is no man that will be fatisfied if he re¬ 
ceives but one part of the whole which had been promifed him. 

Thefe remarks arc very applicable to all the epifodes and under-actions cf 
the 4 Lucid. To the narration carried on in the fccond and third books,, 
containing the defiruciion of Troy . with which it was abfolutely neceH'arv to 
make the reader acquainted; to the paflion of Dido and it's confequences, 
in flopping /Eneas at Carthage; to the fports at the tomb of Anchijis in the 
filth, the description of hell in the fix th; the llory of Cacus and the decora¬ 
tions of the fliicld in the eighth: to which may be added, the adventures of 
Ni/'u.sjsm\ Euiya/us in the ninth, and of Mezcntius and Camilla, in the tenth 
and eleventh. All thefe Virgil hath found a method of connecting with his 
main fubjeft, and of making them effential to the fable. We meet with no 
unnatural mixture in our corrett and exa£t poet, like the monflers Statius 
has introduced in his Thebaid. What affinity has the anger of Verms, the 
butc hering of the Lemnians, the defigns of the Argonauts, and the amours of 
Jtifon and Hytjijnlc, with the quarrel between Eieoclcs and Pulynices? 

An epic poem is not to be a hiflory, like the Pharjdlia of Lacan, or the 
Punic war of Silnis Italicus : nor the whole life of a hero, like the Achilleis 
of Statins. But it is the recital of fome one great action in the life of a 
lu.ro. 


With 
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With regard to the grand point, the morality which this fable of the /Lucid 
teaches, one may fay, without exaggeration, in the words of a pafhonate ad¬ 
mirer of Virgil: the quarrel of At/idles and Agamemnon, teaches us t lie ill 
confequences of difeord in a date; and the dory of the dogs, the fheep, 
and the wolf, in tlie fables of A-J'op, does the fame. This indeed is a very 
good lefi’on, but feems too narrow and particular to be the grand moral of an 
heroic poem. It is proper, if you pleafe, to be inferted in fitch a work ; and 
many more as important as this, are interfpcrled up and down, and men¬ 
tioned among other things, both, in that of 1 i r gd and thofe cf Homer. Hut 
how much more noble. (Menfive, and truly l.eroica! a moral is this; that 
piety to God, and jufiice and goodneis to men, together witli true \alour, 
both adtive and pallive (not Inch as confifls in flrengih, intrepidity, and 
fiercenefs only, which is the courage of a tiger, and not of a man) will engage 
heaven on our fide, and make both prince and people yietorious, fiourifinng, 
and happy? 


Of the C II A R A C T E R S. 

In a well-difpofed picture, it is not required that ever} - figure fiiould be re- 
prefented with an equal degree of flrengtli and eminence. 1 he principal 
fiyure mufl be brought, nearer the eye, drawn at full length, and be com¬ 
pletely viewed, as far as the rules of perfpective and proportion will admit, 
j here will be other perfonages, which it will be neccflary to place in aiinoft 
as flrong a light as that of the principal one. Some figures muff be half 
hid; others muff appear more or lei's entire, as the grouping requires. In 
reprefenting a croud, or great number of perfons together, the extreme parts 
only fhould be diilinguiflied, and, in fhort, fo much cxprelled, as merely may 
ferve to {’new us that fomebody is there. As the very remote figures cannot 
be represented with any diflind'tion of character, fo mult the more import mt 
and nearer figures fignify by their attitude, countenance, titles, or other ex¬ 
ternal marks, their proper character, and what intercll they bear in the action 
exhibited. 

The cafe is the fame in the Efioptria. Each atfor muff be reprefented in a 
greater or lels degree of flrengtli, r ecording to the part he fuflains. The 
grand and principal figure in the poc m before us is A'.n as; on v. horn all the 
'actions of each inferior character depend, and who, eonfequcmly, is the foul 
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of the whole piece. /Eneas is led by the prophecies of the gods to efiablifh 
a new kingdom ; accordingly, we lee him taking all opportunities of prac- 
tifing religious duties; and as this is his moil eminent virtue, Virgil almoit 
every where dignifies him with the epithet plus. Though the frequent repe¬ 
tition of the word pins may be thought tautology and idlenefs in the poet, 
yet we think that epithet conveys with it the defign of the whole poem, 
namely, that of founding a new hate according to the dictates of heaven. 
This love of piety in the hero, occafions a fine contrail between him and 
Tamils, where the league is broken in the twelfth book. In Ihort, whatever 
lie dues is enjoined or regulated by rel'gion ; confequently he is juft, merci¬ 
ful, and generous. Thus he is a far more amiable character than that of 
Achilles , or Ulx/fcs ; fince the addons of the former are almott all founded on 
re ventre, and of the latter on diliimulation. 

Next to our hero, Dido adts the moft confiderable part in the firfl fix books, 
and is the character, on which the plot and intrigue of them turns. She is 
the foumlrefs of Carthage, as /Eneas is the founder of Rome, and Ihe repre¬ 
fen ts the obllacle which this republic laid in the way of the Roman victories, 
which were to make that (late the miftrefs of the world. She is bold, paf- 
fionate, ambitious, perfidious; but her molt diltinguifhing charadteriltic is 
craftinefs. It is by this Ihe revenges her hufband, punilhes her brother, and 
deceives larbas. It is by this file would Hop Alneas s journey; but not being 
able to fucceed in that fclieme, deceives her filter and confidant. However, 
Virgil has given her fome virtues truly royal. She is magnificent, courteous, 
and loves to reward what is praife-worthy : 

•- Sunt hie eiiavi J'na prazmia laudi. /En. iv. 

She is hofpitable to excefs, as is evident by her entertaining the Trojans after 
the fhipwreck, and this, before her attachment to /Eneas. 

In the fecond part of the poem there are a great many more int'erefted 
perfons than in the firfl. Laiinus is a very good and pious prince, but old 
and without fons. This gives the queen an occafion of difobeying his 
orders, and Tumnis a defire of being bis fon-in-law in fpite of him, and of 
forcing the good old man to proclaim war againtt /Eneas, and of making ufe 
of his fubjeCts, his arms, and authority. This default of authority is natural 
and ordinary among kings that have no heirs. 


Amata 
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Amelia a flumes a kind of right to difpofe of her daughter. She is ftrongly 
in the intereft of her kinfman Turnus. She is fo obflinately bent upon having 
him for her fon-in-law, that fhe liad rather die than change her refolution. 
This obffinacy of the woman puts her upon trying a variety of expedients, 
keeps up her anger and violence, and is the principal charafler the poet 
gives her. 

The charafler of Turnus is the fame with that of Achilles, as far as the 
alteration of the defign, and the difference of the fable would admit. It is a 
young man, of a furious and vehement temper, and paffionately in love with 
a princefs whom a foreign rival would rob him of. His mind is deeply fixt 
upon arms and war, without confidering \v T hether it be juft, or whether the 
want ofjuftice, and the contrary orders of the gods, make it criminal and 
impious. He fuffers himfelf at every turn to be tranfported with anger, the 
moft prevailing of all his pa (lions. This is the firft idea our poet gives of 
him, and which he always keeps up very carefully. He is lei's of a foldicr 
and more of a general than Achilles . But this genera] in office fometimes 
forgot himfelf, to aft the part of a private foldier. Had it not been for this, 
he might have put an end to the war the very fecond day, when breaking 
into the entrenchments o*i/Eneas, which he befieged, his fury made him neg- 
]eft to keep the paffage open for his own men, as he might eafily have 
done. So far it is, true that anger is his principal charafler; he was fo full 
of the idea of Achilles, and fo animated with the fame fpirit; go, fays he to 
Pandarns, when he killed him, go tell Priam thou haft met with a fecond 
Achilles here. The poet makes ufe of thefe artifices, to (hew the reader the 
humour and ruling paffion of Turnus. 

The charafler of this hero partakes like wife of the injuftice of Achilles, in 
that, from his own particular quarrel, he raifes a general w T ar, renders his 
anger pernicious to both parties, and more to his own than to that of the 
enemy : and expofes many thoufand innocents for his fingle intereft. The 
blameable part of his charafler is alfo concealed, as the vices of Achilles, by 
the dazzling luftre of a wonderful courage. 

Thefe are the moft ftriking and the principal perfons in the poem. All 
the under charafters, though more (lightly touched, arefupported with equal 
beauty andjuftnefs. 
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The piety of Anchifes, his attention to prodigies, his mildnefs to Achcemc- 
niclcs; the artful villainy and deliberate deceit of Sinon ; the fury of the 
haup-hty Mezmtius, his impiety and abandoned behaviour; the malice and 
envy of Drances ; the tendernefs of Nifus and Euryalus ; the noble fimpli- 
eity of Ev under’s manners; (more charming than the fplendors of a modem 
court) the bravery of the heroine Camilla; the foftnefs, modefly, and re- 
lervednefs of the lovely Lavinia; are all of them painted in the molt lively 
and natural colours, are ftrongly contrafted to one another, and are juft 
draughts of human nature. If there be not that variety of charadlers in our 
poet as in Homer , yet perhaps it may be urged in our poet’s defence, that by 
this very circumftance our attention is more conftantly fixed, as it ought to 
be, on the principal figure, VEncas. 


Of the SENTIMEN T S. 

The fentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts and behaviour which 
the author afcribes to the perfon he introduces; and are juft, when they are 
conformable to the characters of the feveral perfons. The fentiments have 
likewife a relation to things as well as perfons, and are then perfect when 
they are adapted to the fubjedh If in either of thefe cafes the poet endea¬ 
vours to argue or explain, to magnify or diminifh, to raife love or hatred, 
pity or tenor, or any other paftion, we ought to confider, whether the fenti¬ 
ments he makes ufe of are proper for thefe ends. Homer is cenfured by feve¬ 
ral critics who cannot relifh nature and fimplicity, for his defebt as to this 
particular in feveral parts of his Iliad and Odyffey ; but thofe who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have attributed this defect to the times in which' 
he lived, and which he defcribed. It was the fault of the age, and not of 
Homer, if there wants that delicacy in feme of his fentiments, which appears 
in the works of men of a much inferior genius. Virgil has excelled all others 
in the propriety of his fentiments. All the perfonages he introduces fpeak, 
according to the duke of Buckingham, 

- - jdft x °h a l a man would do in fuch a cafe. ' 

But it is not fufficient for an epic poem to be filled with fuch thoughts as are 
natural, unlefs it abound alfo with fuch as are fublime. Virgil in this parti¬ 
cular (adds the above-mentioned amiable critic) falls fhort of Homer. He 
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has not indeed fo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, but at the fame time 
he has not fo many thoughts that are fublime and noble. The truth of it is, 
Virgil feldoin rifes into very aflonifhing fentiments, where he is not fired by 
the Iliad. He every where charms and pleafes us by the force of his own 
genius ; but leldorn elevates and tranfports us where he does not borrow his 
hints from Homer. 

Though this remark is doubtlefs true in general, yet we believe many in- 
fiances of great fublimity may be produced, for which our poet has not been 
indebted to his Greek mafler. 

Is not the defeription of the Sibyl , in her prophetic fury, nobly com 
ceived ?—• 


- cum virgo pqfcere fata 

Tempus ait. Dens, ecce Dens / cui talia fanti. 

Ante fores fubito non vultus, non color itnus. 

Non comptce, manfere comas; fed peclus anhcliim, 

Et rabie fera cor da tremunt; majorque vicleri, 

Nec mortale fonans - 

What can affe£l the imagination more ftrongly than the idea of AEneas's 
fleet, driven upon an unknown coafl, and, in the dead of a very dark nio-ht, 
hearing the mofl frightful noifes that could be conceived ? 

No clem illam teSli fylvis immania monfra 
Perfcrimus ; nec quae fonitum det caufa videmus. 

- Horrificis juxta tonat ./Etna minis. 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad cethera nubcm, 

Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla. 

We muft add to thefe, that mofl majeftic figure of JEncas : 

Lae.lit.ici exultans, horrenduvique infonat armis: 

Quantns Athos, aid quantus Eryx, aut ipfe confcis 
Cum f remit ilicibus quatiens, gaudetque nivali 
Vertice fe attollenspater Appenninus ad auras. 


But 
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But above all, we cannot forbear- taking notice of Turnus’s flopping to 
liflcn at the cliff01 .t confufion and dillratiion of the city, when the queen had 
hanged herfelf, &c. 

Atiulit hinic illi ccecis ierroribus aura 
('ommixlum darn or cm, arreclofqve im/mht aurcs, 

Coitjujcr forms urbis et illcelabile murmur. 

And afterwards the defeription of the fury, which mud make the moll in¬ 
fallible tremble to read it. 

Alitis in parvee fubiio coll da. figuram. 

Cues quondam in bitflis a.ul cuhninibus defertis. 

Node fedens, ferum canit importuna per umbras. 

JIanc verfa, in fad cm, Turni fe pejlis ad ora, 

Fcrtquc rif clique Jo nans, clypeumque cvcrberat alls. 

The circumftance of the bird’s flapping her wings againft his fhield is 
ftrangely terrifying. It puts us in mind of a line image in Spenjcr. 

And over-them fad Horror with grim hue. 

Did always fear, beating his iron wings -— 

To conclude this feclion, as there are two kinds of fentiments, the natural 
and the fublime, which are always to be purfued in an heroic poem, there 
are alfo two kinds of thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. The fil'd 
are fucli as are affcdled and unnatural •, the fecond fuch as are mean and vul¬ 
gar. As for the fird kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing that 
is like them in Virgil. He has none of thole trifling points and puerilities, that 
are fo often to be met within Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, 
none of thofe fwelling fentiments which are fo frequent in Statius and Claudian, 
none of thofe mixed embellishments of Taffo. Every thing is juft and natu¬ 
ral. His fentiments fhew, that he had a perfect infight into human nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the moft proper to affeft it: 

Rcddcre pcrfoncE feit convenientia cuique. Hor. 

As to the fecond kind of thoughts, Virgil, hath never debafed the dignity of 
epic poetry, by introducing any fentiments and images that are mean and 

vulgar. 
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vulgar. All is uniformly majeffic. He has never fallen into thoughts that 
either are coarfe, or bordering on burlefque; of which the refined and fuper- 
ficial French critics have fo frequently accufed Homer without making pro¬ 
per allowances for the manners of thole early ages. The difference between 
the Greek and, Latin poet on this occasion, together with the reafon of fuch 
difference, hath been well pointed out by the ingenious author of an inquiry 
into the life and writings of Homer. Virgil, fays he, hath been accuftomed 
to the fplendor of a court, the magnificence of a palace, and the grandeur of 
a royal equipage: accordingly his reprefentations of that part of life are more 
auguft and {lately than Homer’s.. He has a greater regard to decency, and 
thole polilhed manners which render men fo much of a piece, and make 
them all referable one another in their conduft and behaviour. His ffate de- 
figns, and political managements, are finely laid, and carried on much in the 
fpirit of a courtier. The eternity of a government, the forms ofmagiffra- 
ture, and plan of dominion, ideas to which Homer was a ftranger, are familiar 
with the Roman poet. But the Grecians wiles are plain, and natural; either 
ffratagems of war, or fuch deligns in peace, as depend not upon forming a 
party for their execution. He excels in the fim-ple inftruftive parts of life, 
the play of the paffions, the prowefs of bodies, and thofe fingle virtues of per-- 
fons and characters, that arife from untaught, undifguifed nature. And after¬ 
wards--Even the (lately Agamemnon (fays he) is not afhamed to own 

his palfion. for a captive maid, before the whole army.—He is befides, now~ 
and-then a little covetous, and tortured with fear to fuch a degree, that his 
teeth chatter and his knees knock againff each other; he groans and weeps 
and rends his hair, and is in fuch piteous plight, that, if we were not well 
allured of his perfonal bravery, we Ihould take him for a downright coward. 
But Virgil durlt make no condefcenfion to nature, nor reprefent the human- 
frailties in their genuine light. 


Of the L A N G U A G "E,.. 

To crown thefe excellencies, the ftyle of Virgil is remarkable for perfpi- 
cuity and purity, for harmony, for brevity, and fublimity. 

As idiomatic w.^ys of fpeaking grow familiar and mean by the frequent ufo 
of them in ordinary converfation, fo an. epic poet fhould diligently guard 
againff falling into obvious phrafes and current expreffions, which would de- 
3 S T o. .28.” 5 Y bafe 
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bafeand fink his language to the level of profe. For this reafon, he raifes 
his ftyle by a judicious ufe of metaphors, by lively and expreflive epithets, 
or by making ufe of the idioms of other tongues ; as Virgil , for inftance, is 
full of the Greek forms of fpeech which the critics call hellenifms. But how 
many, to avoid the mean and the groveling, fall into the fluff, the unnatural, 
and the falfe fublime. Among the Greeks, fays Mr. Addifon , AEfchylus, and 
fometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; among the Latins,'Claudian 
and Statius, and among our own countrymen, Shakcfpcar and Lee. In thefe 
authors, the affeflation of greatnefs often hurts the perfpicuity of ftyle ; as in 
many others the endeavour after perfpicuity prejudices it’s greatnefs. Virgil 
has kept a juft mean, is clear without being tame, and is lofty without being 
turgid in his expreflions. 

In Virgil we meet with no mixture of different ideas, no metaphors harfh 
and violent, no epithets that clafh with and contradi£l the nature of their fub- 
ftantives; nothing like the Mefis clypcata virorum of Ovid, or the flining ruin, 
and graceful terror, and moving iron wood, (for an army marching with (pears 
ereft) of a better writer than Ovid, but one fometimes infeHed with the mo¬ 
dern love of glittering expreflions, and fond of the falfe florid. 

With regard to verification, a reader who hath a juft mufical ear, and at¬ 
tentively perufes twenty lines together in the Avneid, will find and feel more 
true harmony and melodioufnefs in them, than in the moft admired airs of a 
Correlli or a Handel. There is no tedious uniformity in Virgil’s numbers: 
his paufes in each line .are perpetually varied; his ellifions are introduced 
with as good effett as the flats and fharps in mufic; and above all there is a 
certain majefiy in his lines that approaches as near Homer s verfification as 
the patrii Jermonis egefas would allow. 

As to thofe verfes in Virgil, which are an echo to the fenfe, and which ex- 
prefs by their found and flowing, the thing deferibed, there is no doubt to be 
entertained, but that the poet frequently intended this beauty, though per¬ 
haps not fo often as certain chimerical critics imagine. 

There remains to be mentioned Virgil’s diftinguifhing beauty and charac- 
teriftical excellence, his exquifite and expreffive brevity. He never inferts a 
fyllable in vain. He is clofe and preft. He gives us more things than 
words. We admire others, fays a witty writer, for what they fay; but we 
admire Virgil for what he does not fay. He never exhaufts the fubjefi, by 
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faying all upon it that could be faid, but leaves fomething for the mind of 
the reader to difcover. To him may we juftly apply the fine commendation 
which Pliny gives Timanthes, one of the moft admirable painters of Greece, 
in the xth chap, of the 35th book: Pmumthi pkirimwm adfuit ivgenii in 
omnibus operibus cjus ; intelligitur cnim plus Jhnpcr quam pingitur, Timan¬ 
thes difplayed a great genius in all his pieces, his meaning always is much 
fuller than his expreffion. 

From this (hort view of the VEncid it may appear, that the plan of it is 
formed upon pious refignation and it’s rewards, as the plan of the Iliad is, 
upon anger and it’s pernicious effedis. Confequently /Eneas is a more ami¬ 
able and virtuous character than Achilles , whom Homer never defigned as a 
perfedl hero, or as a proper objeft of imitation. We have purpofely avoid¬ 
ed entering into any minute comparifon betwixt thefe two great poets, b.c- 
caufe all that can juftly be faid on the fubject is comprehended in the follow¬ 
ing excellent words of Mr. Pope. 

No author orman ever excelled all the world in more than one facultv; 
and as Homer has done this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. Not that 
we are to think Homer wanted judgment becaufe Virgil had it in a more 
eminent degree, or that Virgil wanted invention becaufe Homer poffeft a 
larger {hare of it: each of thefe great authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man befides, and are only faid to have lefs in comparifon with one ano¬ 
ther. Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artift. In one we molt 
admire the man, in the other the work. 

We fhall now lay before the reader a few general remarks on the /Eneicb 
which could not well be introduced in the compafs of the foregoing notes. 
Judgment being generally and juftly reckoned our author’s chief excellence 
and charafleriftic, we have placed together, in one view, the following nine 
inltances of this his predominant qualification. 

I. 

In order to make the narration interefling, to keep the mind warm, and tire' 
attention alive, it is eltecmed a great beauty in the epopceia, to break through 
the orderly and regular fucceffion of time, and to let out in the very midft 
of the ftory, nay, to commence the adtion as near the cataftrophe as poflible. 
Thus in the Odvffey the gods order Mercury to go to the file of Ogygia, where 

5 UlyJJes 
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Ulylfes was detained by Calypfo. He was to charge that goddefs to give the- 
hero leave to depart, and to furnifh him with every thing that iv:as neceflary 
for his voyage to Ithaca. The reader imagines, therefore, the poem will end' 
within the compafs of a few verfes. But. Virgil approaches ftill nearer to a 
conclufion. The very firft time we fee his hero,, he hath already left Sicily; 
is upon his voyage to, nay is almoft arrived in, Italy. The fecond part of. 
the poem, begins too in the fame judicious manner. /Eneas, arriving at the 
country which the fates had promifed him, finds every thing well chfpofed 
for his reception and fettlement. The king offers him his daughter, die 
fo!e heirefs to his crown, in marriage. Who. would imagine then, but that; 
this hero had accomplifhed his defign, and the poem was at an end ? But a 
florm caffs him on the coaft of Carthage, which accident furnifhes the poet 
with matter for his firft part. And the jealoufy and rivalfhip of Turnus, 
who claims a prior right to Lavinia, affords fubjedl matter for the laft fix 
nooks. Virgil , therefore, hath begun his poem in fuch a manner, that wheiv 
once his hero hath made his appearance, he never ceafes adting till the end 
of it. The hero himfelf relates all that paffed before, and that too in one 
fpeech, artfully introduced on. a moll probable occafion. And this recital is 
fo well placed, that the things.related in it precede immediately, and without, 
any interruption, thofe which the poet afterwards relates in his own perfon. 
How different, and how abfurd, hath been the condudl of Statius, who, at his 
firft fetting out. afks his mufe at what period of time he fliould begin his 
Thebaid , and feems to doubt whether it fliould not be ab ovo Ledceo? And 
equally blameable is Nminus, who begins.even with the birth of Bacchus, and 
proceeds regularly through his adventures, and victories to his apotheofis\ 
Thefe injudicious poets feem never to have thought of the important, advice 
of Horace: 

Semper ad eventum fejlinat; & in mcdias res 

Non Jecus ac noias, auditorcm rapit. - 

But our great countryman was fo convinced of it's juftnefs, that he opens his 
incomparable Paradye Lofl with a feene of the devils already fallen into the 
infernal regions, and defers the account and reafon of their, fall tor Raphael to> 
relate in the fixth book. 


II. 

Virgil is equally commendable for his judgment in conducing the epifodes 
with which lie lias adorned his poem. Boffit obferves, that three circum- 
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{lances are neceffary to the right information of an epifode. The one is, to 
make ufe of no epifode, but what arifes from the very platform and founda¬ 
tion of the afclion, and is, as it were, a natural member of this body. The 
fecond is, exablly to unite thele epilbdes, and thele members, with one ano¬ 
ther. And the.third, never to finilh any epiiode fo completely as that it may 
feem to be an entire ablion, taken by itlelf; but to let each epifode ftill appear 
in it’s own particular nature, as the members only of a body, and as a part,- 
of itfelf, not complete. The reader, no doubt, has perceived, that Virgil hath 
obferved thefe rules exablly, in his piblure of the burning of Troy, in the 
affair with Dido , the games, Ni/us, and Euryalus, &c. all which are drawn 
from the very eflence of the main fable, and are naturally connected with it. 
But in the Thebaid, what part of the fubjefi is either the caufe, or the effedlj 
of the mafl’acre at Lemnos, .or of any of the adventures of Jafon? Happy was 
the author of the Iliad, whole flory was naturally fo full of matter, that it 
required not the leaft addition, or recourfe to any epifode whatever: for thofe 
fhort fables inferted in it can fcarcely be called fo. We cannot forbear ob- 
ferving, how vicious an epifode Tajfo hath given us in the fecond book of 
his Jerufalem. Liberata, in the entertaining llory of Sophronia and Olindo ; he 
hath adorned this impertinent and ufelefs epifode, with a great deal of true 
poetry, mixed indeed, as his generally is, with many far-fetched and trifling con¬ 
ceits and witticifms. One is apt at firll to imagine, that this virtuous heroine, 
and her lover, are defigned to be capital charadlers in the poem. But how 
great is the reader’s mortification and furprize, to find they have no manner 
of concern with the principal aflion-, and never to fee them afterwards? 
Surely, after we are fo much interelled for any character, we naturally ex- 
pefil, that notwitllanding we lofe fight of it for fome time, yet that Hike the 
river Aretlmja) it will again appear in the courfe, of the poem. The epifode 
of Agramante and Marjifa in Ariojlo, is alfo a very ill-judged one: vet we 
muff acknowledge, that he hath made fome amends for this defefil, bv his 
beautiful and pathetic tale of the two friends Medoro and Cloridano. in the 
eighteenth canto of the Orlando Fiiriojo , which is indeed an artful and evacl 
copy of the NiJ'us and Euryalus of Virgil; yet the author hath added fome 
original beauties to it, and in particular hath affigned a more interefting mo¬ 
tive for this midnight excurfion, than what we find in Virgil; for Medoro and 
Cloridano venture into the field of, battle to find out, among the heaps of 
flain, the body of their lord. This perhaps is one of the moll excellent paf . 
fages in this very wild and romantic author. An ingenious Florentine made 
a juft and happy comparifon when he faid, that the two poems of Tapp) and 
Ariojlo are like two gardens, the one of cucumbers, the other of melons;, 
in the one you {hall find few bad; but the beft are not a very good fruit; in 
No. 28. . 5 Z the 
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the other, much the greater part are good for nothing, but thofe that are 
good are excellent. 


III. 

Virgil never lofes fight of his hero a moment; every incident, nay, every 
line in his poem, tends to aggrandize and to exalt /Eneas; we are interefted 
for him alone; he engrofles all our attention and concern; he is placed like 
an exquifite ftatue in a well-difpofed garden; which way foever you walk, 
you are fure to meet with a full profpect of it in every avenue. And here 
again, as Rap in juflly obferves, Ta.Jfo hath committed a glaring miftake; who 
makes Rinaldo perform all the molt difficult and Ihining adtions in the Jeru¬ 
salem. It is he that kills Adrajlus, Tifaphern.es , Solyman, and all the princi¬ 
pal leaders of the enemy; it is he that diffolves the charms of the inchanted 
foreft, which Tajjo had copied from Lucan; the molt important epifodes are 
refereed for him; nothing remarkable is tranfadted in hisabfence; he alone 
is deltined to make the moll llriking appearance; and Godfrey , who is called 
the hero of the piece, executes no one thing worthy notice. It is in vain that 
Taff'o endeavours to excufe this palpable fault, by faying the whole is an al¬ 
legory:* furely this is only juftifying one chimera by another. Homer, with 

better 


* The amiable Fenelon hath introduced Tajjo {\peaking thus to Virgil: Imitation be¬ 
ing fervile and mean, I thought I was obliged to freemyfelf from that fubjedlion, and 
that there were more ways than one to afeend Pafnajjus. I elleemed poetry a fport of 
wit, whofe principal end was to pleafe and furprife the readers with wonderful events ; 
and that no long time was neceflary to produce thefe effects, but to follow the ideas of a 
fprightly fancy, without refpetlto thofe rules the ancients have left us for theepopoeia: I 
believed thefe precepts had no other foundation, but the caprice of the perfons who 
made them ; and that I might law fully make new, by leaving a model Of my own in¬ 
vention, which pleafed all my countrymen, and till charms the greateft part of the mo¬ 
derns. You were miftaken, anfwercd Virgil, when you fancied, that they who made 
rules for epic poetry, founded them only upon the caprice of their own opinions. Arif- 
totle formed them upon the excellent works of the divine Homer, who received them 
from the dictates of Apollo : and the mufes themfelves. They are all fo judicious and 
well-invented, that people ofjult tafte are never pleafed w’ithout them, bccaufethey are 
founded upon that alone which can or ought to pleafe. Poetry became not perfect be¬ 
fore it was reduced to an art, which Jtas certain rules, as well as painting, fculpture, 
and architecture; whoever neglefts thefe precepts, will make monfters in poetry : as a 
painter or fculptor would do, who inftead of reprefenting a man with that due propor¬ 
tion 
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better judgment, and a very different tafle, makes Achilles, the hero of the 
Iliad , the ioul of it alfo : he pervades and animates the whole poem : 

.- Agitat violcm & magno fe corpore mifeet — 

but (adds Rapin, with his ufual diflike to the venerable father of poetry) it 
is true that Homer fometimes leaves his hero at too great a difiance, and 
feems fometimes totally to forget him. I Argil never falls into this miftake; 
Ai iLcas is perpetually the principal figure in the piece. 

IV. 

Such is the purity and juflnefs of Virgil's tafle, that he never wantonly in¬ 
dulges his imagination in launching out into any ufelefs and improper def- 
criptions. He well knew, that nothing could be more abfurd to true judges, 
than for the atlion of an epic poem to Hand {till, while the author was amuf- 
ing himfelf in giving florid pictures and images, inltead of hafling forward to 
his cataftrophe. Hence we find, that there is not one defcription in the 
sEneid, but what is abfolutely neceflary, and is fo placed, as to carry on the 
main bufinefs and intent of the poemj and moreover, is made in as few words 
as pofiible. The defcription of Carthage, with which Virgil opens his poem, 
is contained in fix verfes. He acquaints us, that this city is feated over- 
againfl Italy, facing the very mouth ofthe Tiber ; that it is powerful in war; 
and that Juno defigned to make it the feat of univerfal monarchy : this is the 
caufe of the anger of this deity; and as it conflitutes the plot of the poem, 
it was highly neceffary to let the reader know thefe circumflances. 

One 


tion nature has fixed to each part of the body, and difpofing them all in their proper 
places, fhould make an ill proportioned figure, draw the arms where the thighs fhould 
be, and delineate a head inftead of a belly. You plainly- perceive, added Virgil, he 
who fhould fancy this the pidture of a man, as much as that which is exadtly copied 
after nature, would be ftrangely miftaken. Now poetry is only another kind of painting, 
which (peaks, embellilhes, and inlarges theobjefts, without disfiguring of them. Some¬ 
times fhe reprefents things inanimate ; but, inftead of making them monfters, fhe dreffes 
them in more agreeable and perfedt forms than they really poflefs; always rejecting 
mean ideas; and never fullies her works, as you have done with your dreadful deferip- 
tions of extravagant figures, which are fufficient to deter people from reading your 
poem. 


Battle between the ancients and moderns, p. 100. 
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,One could not have imagined how JEolus could reftrain and let loofe the 
winds, if one had not been informed, that they are inclofed in caverns. The 
poet therefore fpends twelve verfes on this fubjeft. 


Thefhips of JEneas , fo roughly handled by a temped, and at a feafon when 
the feas were liable to frequent and unforefeen dorms, had need of an har¬ 
bour that was intirely free from this danger, and that was fafe and dill; and 
fince it was in an unknown country, it was requifite, that this haven fhould 
be fituated in a private and fecret place. This is what Virgil defcribes in 
eleven verles. 


The defcription- of the Trojans being hard at work, and eager to leave 
Carthage (Ain. 4.) is likewife very artfully managed. On one hand, it {hews 
the good effed): the prefence of a lord and mader has over the/e labourers; 
on the other, the poet paints this their eagernefs and attention, not fo much 
to the reader’s as to Dido’s view: fhe there faw the preparative to her death, 
and every blow the axe and hammer druck r were like the dabs of a dagger 
that had pierced her heart. Can any thing be more moving than the inge¬ 
nious application Virgil himfelf makes of this defcription, by which he plainly 
points out his intention in making it? 


Quis tibi nunc. Dido, cernenti talia, fenfus P 
Oitofve dabas gemitus, cum litora fervcre Late 
Profpiccres arce ex fumma? - 

If in the middle of a great adtion any thing is defcribed, that feems to inter¬ 
rupt and didradt the readers mind; it is requifite, that the effedl of thefe def- 
criptions be fuch as may-carry along with them their neceffity, and their rea- 
fpnablenefs; and that, by this means, they may be embodied, if we may fo 
{peak, in the main adlion. . We have one indance of this in the battle of the 
eleventh book of the JEneid, where the poet hops fliort, and runs out into fo 
minute a defcription of the arms and drefs of Chloreus, JF.n. xi. v. 768, to 
v. 782. Judicious readers might perhaps have been difgufted at this beauty 
fo carefully defcribed in the very heat of the battle, if the poet had only done 
it for their fakes. But the cafe is this: Camilla is charmed with thefe glitter¬ 
ing accoutrements; the defire of them cods her her life, gives the vidlory to 
the Trojans, and at once breaks all the meafures Turnus'had taken againft 
Mneas.' Thefe are fuch defcriptions as are judicioufly introduced, and ma¬ 
naged with difcretion. They are not made for their own fakes only; they 
3 are 
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are not mere ornaments, and introduced to (hew the poet’s talent of fayingfine 
things. Seneca is far from obferving this teinperance and refervednefs. If 
he has any recital to make, though ever fo melancholy and pitiable, he be¬ 
gins it with fuch defcriptions as are not only ufelefs, but ridiculous. Creon 
has a (lory to relate to CEdipus, pregnant with all the circuindances of hor¬ 
ror that can be conceived. He is imreated, he is threatened, and, after great 
figns of grief for being forced to u; ter fo terrible a tale, he begins his nar¬ 
ration with a defcription of a grove, which (Edipus knew perfectly well, and 
frequently faw. But fuppofe he had never' feen it, was he then at leifure 
(agitated as his mind was with fear and anxiety) to be told, that this grove 
was full of cypreis-trees, oaks, laurels, myrtles, alders, and pines? that the 
cyprefs-trees are always green; that the laurels trees bear bitter berries ; that 
the alder-trees were proper to build (hips, which ride on the wide ocean; 
that the oaks of this grove had their branches didorted and eat up with age ; 
that time had gnawed the bark oif this, that the roots of that could no lon¬ 
ger fupport it; and that it would tumble down, were it not propped up by the 
trunk of another tree? The whole is too long, and too affefclediy unnatural, 
to be tranfcribed; but the reader may fee it in the third aft of Senecas CEdi¬ 
pus, beginning at v. 530. In fhort, the management of defcriptions, and how 
to introduce them with propriety, is fo difficult and artful a talk, that even 
Homer himfelf is thought fometimes to have erred in this particular; as, for 
inllance, in the fifth book of the Iliad, v. 722, where he fpends feveral lines 
in minutely defcribing the fine chariot of Juno, at a time when the reader ex¬ 
pected to be hurried infiantly into the thickeft of the battle: 

For zuhy Jhould ITomer deck the gorgeous car. 

When our rais’d fouls are eager for the w'ar? 

Or dwell on evry zoheel, when loud alarms, 

And Mars in thunder calls the hqfis to arms? 

Pitt’s Vida, b. IL 

Two of the longeft defcriptions in Virgil (except that of Fame ) are of the fer- 
pents in the fecond book, that deftroy Laocoon; and of the gholl of Hector 
that appears to JEneas, to inform him of the treachery of Sinon, and of the 
inevitable de(fruition of Troy, whofe gods he commits to his care, and bids 
him immediately fet out in fearch of the empire the fates had defigned for 
him. The reader at one view fees the neceifity and importance of both 
thefe defcriptions, efpecially the laft, in which he mult equally admire the 
pathos, and the propriety. Milton had been unpardonable, if he had indul¬ 
ged his luxuriant fancy in defcribing the ferpent in fo many lines, and in fuch 
& No- 28. 6 A gaudy 
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gaudy colours, as he has (pent upon it, b. 9, if this ferpent had not been the 
inflrument of that temptation on which the whole adiion of his poem turns. 
The palace of Alan a in Ariojlo, that of Armida in Tafjo, and the bower of 
Bli/s in SpnJ'er (manifeflly copied from them both) take up too much room 
in their refpeclive places, are injudicioufly introduced, are of i.ittle fervice to 
the fable, and read more like the fioweiy and fairy defcriptions of the cryftal 
and diamond palaces in the Arabian Nights Entertainments , or Don Bellianis 
of Greece, than of objects that ought to be admitted into an epic poem. The 
fame we think may be faid of M. de Voltaire s defeription of the temple of 
love in his Henriacle. If thefe poems contained nothing more folid and judi¬ 
cious, and more worthy a wife man’s perufal, they ought all, with the ro¬ 
mances that turned Don Quixote's head, to be delivered over (as Cervantes 
lavs) al braco Jcglar del avia ., to the feeular arm of the houfekeeper, to be 
burnt. 


V. 

Innumerable are the little flrokes of nature and cba racier in Virgil: of 
which, the following inftances may be given, and than which, nothing more 
demonflrates a poet’s judgment, and penetration into the human heart. The 
tendernefs and piety of ALneas breaks out on every occafion; he pities and 
bewails Amycus,Gyas, and Orontes , whom he imagined to be loft in the dorm; 
b. 2. 222, lie is put in mind of his own father's danger by feeing the death of 
old Priam, b. 2. he himfelf carries this aged parent through the flames and 
tumult of the city; he endeavours to find his Crcufa, whom he had unfortu¬ 
nately loll, by venturing back into the city, though the enemy then fully pof- 
felled if; and does not give over fearching farther till her apparition warns 
him to retreat. He looks back to the walls of Carthage, when he was obliged 
by order of the gods to forfake Dido , with the utmofl forrow and regret; 
elpecially when he faw the refledlion of the flames of Dido’s funeral fire: 

Mamia refpiciens, quee jam infelicis Eli/ce 
Collucent flammis - 

When 


* This image always puts us in mind of that very fine one in the book of Genefis , 
chap. 19. And Abraha7n looked towards Sodo?n and Gomorrah , and towards all the land 
of the plain ; and beheld, and lo ! the fmoke of the country went tip as the fmoke of a 
furnace. 
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When he meets this unhappy queen in the Ihades below, he accods her in 
the tendered manner imaginable; 

Was I the unhappy caiife of your death / 

Funeris, hen! tibi can fa. put! 


I fwcar by all the powers both of heaven and hell, that I left your kingdom 
with the deeped reluftance and regret. But the very fame gods that have 
commanded me to vilit (as you fee) thefe difmal infernal regions, laid on me 
their drift injunctions to forfake Carthage, and drove me out of your king¬ 
dom. So that Ahneas gives her the molt indilputable proof, even ocular 
demondration, of his perfect obedience to the will of heaven, the only mo¬ 
tive that could have induced him to leave her. He adds very movingly, 
when he perceived die was going away, and would not dop to hear his 
defence: 

Sijle gradum, teque afpeclu ne fubtrahe nojtro. 

Qucm fugis ? extremum fato quod te alloquor hoc efl. 

Again; Arijlotlc fays, the manner of each perfonage fhould befuitable to the 
fex, age, birth, education, and other circumdances, which ufually didinguifli 
and characterize one man from another. Thus the women Virgil intro-. 
duces ; the boys, as lulus; the youths, as Turnus, Nifus, and Euryalus; the 
grown men, as Mnejlheus, and Achates; the old ones, as Anchifes and Priam; 
are each of them drongly marked and diverfified from each other by the 
circumdances above mentioned. At lead they are more drongly marked in 
our poet than in any that preceded him, or have followed him, Homer and 
Shakefpcar only excepted, who have drawn more various and more true cha^ 
rafters than perhaps any writers whatever. 

Virgil hath likewife foftened and civilized Homer's gods, and made them 
aft with great dignity and decorum. A drong indance of this art. may be 
feen in the tenth book, where Juno and Venus are circumdantially talkative 
in their fpeeches, while Jupiter fpeaks with a majedic brevity. 

VI. 

It hath been obferved in the foregoing notes, that the delign of the 
epopceia being to indruft by examples, and not by downright moralities, 

3 fentenceg 
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fentences or reflections fliould be feldom introduced. It may be here added, 
that 1 r tr>iil s judgment is great in the art of dilguding fentences, and taking 
away from them their dogmatical air. 


Bojfu fpeak.s of this proceeding in the following manner. Sanaa. verv 
frequently, in his tragedies, where the moral fhould be lefs apparent than in 
the epoposia, utters his thoughts morally and fententiouflv; and 1 'irgil, on 
the other hand, in the epic poem, and in places that are defigned for mora¬ 
lity, conceals his fentences under figures, and particular applications. For 
indance: if any thing lays us under an obligation of embracing virtue, and 
abandoning vice, it is doubtlefs this maxim: viz. That the digued and heft 
recompence of a good aflion flows from virtue itlelf, and the good habits we 
contraft by our good aftions ; as tliat, on the contrary, vicious actions im¬ 
print on us the love of vice, and the habits of committing them, which fome- 
times lead us into a kind of fatal neceffity. Again, the habits take fuch deep 
root in us, that death itfelf does not make us relinquifh them: we preferve 
to eternity the affections and inclinations which we have contratted in our 
life-time, and with which we die. So that thofe who are fo unhappy as to 
leave this world with their vicious inclinations alrout them, are afflicted with 
unfpeakable torments, when they come to fee the deformity of thofe vices 
which they cannot diveft themfclves of, and the beauty of juflice and virtue, 
from which they are banifhed for ever. 1 'pgtl teaches us all this in feveral 
fentences, that he dilguifes after a mod admirable manner. 


The firfl is: that the manners and the habits are the belt rewards of good 
aftions. He tempers this excellent precept with fo much tendernefs, that it 
is hard to fay, whether in this pallage he makes ule of the profitable, or the 
pleafant. A young nobleman, Furyalus, the mofl amiable, and the mod be¬ 
loved of all the Trojans, meets with an important occadon of ferving his 
prince, to which nothing but his own virtue obliges him: he embraces the 
opportunity with all earneftnefs, and is going to expofe himfelf to a death, 
that perhaps might be the heart-breaking of his mother. She loved this fon 
fo paffionately, that fhe was the only woman that followed him into Italy , 
without fearing the dangers, and the fatigues, which kept all the reft behind 
at Sicily. Euryalus, that loved his mother fo dearly, dares not take his leave 
of her, becaufe he could not fudain the tendernefs of her tears. He there¬ 
fore recommends her to young Afcanius. Afcanius receives her into his 
proteftion: and on both fides they exprefs all the paflion, which a great poet 
was able to infpire them with. It is in the midft of thefe paflions, that a 

grave 
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grave old man, with tears in his eyes, embraces Euryalus, and his dear friend 
Nifus ; prays for their fuccefs; and, for a reward of lb much virtue, promifes 
them fitch an one as we have been difeourfing of. 

The fecond fentence is this: that when we die, we carry along with us the 
habits we have contracted upon earth. The poet makes mention of the 
troublefome and tormenting habits, when he deferibes thofe lovers whom 
/Eneas meets with, labouring under the fame naileries they felt before their 
death. And he fays as much concerning the pleafant inclinations, when in 
the Ely ft an fields /Eneas meets with heroes that had the fame diverlions there, 
which they enjoyed in this life. 


ATT. 

It was intended to give many inflances of Virgil's judgment in beautifying, 
and as it were making his own by his manner of working them up, the many 
pafl'ages he has borrowed front limner, the Greek tragedies, and Ennius, and 
Lucretius. But on reading Mr. Hurd’s, ingenious Difcourfc on Poetical Imi¬ 
tation , one begins to doubt, whether in reality he has borrowed at all. and 
whether one does not ufuaily, in this cafe, ntiflake neceffary refemblances 
for thefts. The author Teems to think with Bruyorc, that we are come into 
the world too late to produce any thing new and original; but his own per¬ 
formance is an admirable example to the contrary. 

VIII. 

The exact propriety of Virgil’s thoughts ought to be particularly regarded. 
We find in him no points and turns, no witticiiins and conceits, which are 
utterly inconfiftent with the dignity of epic poetry, and pleafe only thofe fu- 
perficial readers, who cannot rehfh a juft (implicit)'... What D/do fays to 
yFncas in her laft fpeech to him, is the voice of nature and paffion. But 
how egregioufiy TaJJ'o trifles, when Armida, in the fame fituation, addrefks 
Rinaldo! 


--—• 0 lu che porte 

Parle icco di me, parte ne lajfi , 

() prendi iuva, o rendi I’altra- , o merle 
Da injitme ad ambi - 
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“ Q thou who carlieH one part of me away with thee, and leaved the other, 
Other take the one, or reltore the other, or give death to both of theta at 
cnee.” 


Bv fo frequently comparing tlie chafle manner of Virgil, with the vicious 
and fa He one of the Italian writers, it has been our defign to give our younger 
readers efpecia 11 v, a difgufl to fuch unnatural and florid fentiments, and in- 
fpire them with a love of that greateff beauty in writing, fimplicity. We 
would therefore recommend to them the following paffage; which, confider- 
ing the exquifite tafle and genius of it’s author, merits a more particular 
attention than anv words of our own can demand. It is the amiable Fenclon, 
who thus writes to Fontaiclle, as fecretary of the French academy, p. 324. 


“ It is natural (fays he) for the moderns who excel in elegance, and in¬ 
genious turns, to fancy that they have furpafled the ancients, whofe chief ex¬ 
cellence is a natural fimplicity. But I muff beg leave here to propofe a fort 
of apologue. The inventors of the Gothic kind of architddiure (which is faid 
to have come from the Arabians) fancied, no doubt, that they had outdone 
the Greek architects. A Grecian HruClure has nothing in it that is merely 
ornamental. The parts that are neceffary to fupport, or to cover it, as the 
pillars, and the cornice, become ornaments only by their beautiful propor¬ 
tion. Every thing is fnnple, exaft, and ufeful. We fee nothing in it either 
bold or fanciful, that can impofe on the fight. The proportions are fo juH, 
that nothing fee ms very noble, though the whole really be fo. Every thing 
is defigned to fatisfy true reafon. On the contrary, the Gothic architect, 
upon very flender pillars, raifes up a vafl roof into the clouds. One would 
fancy it were going to tumble, though it Hands many ages. It is all full of 
windows, rofes, and little knacks. The Hones feem to be pinked and cut out 
like paper-baubles. Every thing looks gay and light; as it were hanging in 
the air. Was it not natural now for the firH Gothic archite&s, to imagine, 
that, by their vain refinement, they had outdone the Greek fimplicity? Now 
only change the names, and put poets and orators indeadof architefts: Lucan 
mud naturally fancy he was a greater poet than Virgil, Seneca, the tragedian, 
muH imagine he was brighter than Sophocles. Tajfo perhaps hoped he Hiould 
excel Virgil and Homer. If thefe authors thought fo, they were much de¬ 
ceived. And the mod excellent modern authors fhould beware of the like 
mtftake.” 
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Laflly, the arl. of Virgil is never fo powerfully felt, as when he attempts 
to move the pafhons, efpecially the more tender ones. The pathetic 
was the grand, dillinguiiiiing charatleriltic of his genius and temper. 
And this perhaps is the reafon why Aiucas is painted of fo foft and com- 
pallionate a turn of mind. Our poet began lb early as in his Ec logins 
(fee the fecond and tenth) to Jlecp his Jong in tears. And the flory o f Orpheus 
is excelled by nothing but that of Dido, of A ’jus and Euryalus and his mo¬ 
ther, the mournful picture of Troy, the lamentations of Evunder, and the dii- 
treffes of Lalinus, Julurna, and Turnus. Quintilian has exactly drawn Vir¬ 
gil's character under that of Euripides: In ajfc Stilus cum omnibus mints, turn 
us qui mjeratione conftant.jacilc pi <xcipints, \\b. x. c. 1. It lay in his power 
alone, to have enriched the Roman poefy with what it fo greatly wanted, 
and what is perhaps a more ufeful work than even an epic poem itfelf, A 
perfeSl tragedy. 
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DIDACTIC POETRY. 


T H E ancients have left us no rules or obfervations concerning this 
fpecies of poetry. AriflolLc, chiefly intent on giving laws to dramatic 
writers, advifes the true poet to difappear as much as pofhble, to write only 
in dialogue, and never to fpeak in his own perfon; becaufe, fays he, it may 
be laid down as a general rule, in this art, that when the poet fpeaks in his 
own perfon, he is no longer an imitator. In conformity to this opinion, 
Cajlelvclro , the learned Italian commentator on Ari/iotlc’s poetics, has declar¬ 
ed, that if Virgil had written nothing but the Georgies, he ought not to have 
been enrolled among the number of the poets. For, fays he, p. 29, phyfio- 
logy can never be the fubjett of poetry, which was invented not to inftruft, 
but barely to aniufe and entertain the grofs minds of the ignorant multitude. 
And what was the general opinion of the ancients on this fubjeft, may be 
eafily known from that flory of Socrates, related in the Phcedon of Plato: who 
being admonifhed in a dream to apply himfelf to mufic, began to compofe an 
livmn to Apollo, whole feaft was then celebrating. But upon afterwards re¬ 
flecting, that a perfon who would be a true poet, muff make fables (muff 
create) and not write mere difeourfes in metre; he at once took a common 
fable from cPfop, not having any inventive faculty himfelf. And it is obfer- 
vable, that Pint arch, after quoting this flory of Socrates, excludes Evipcdudes, 
Parmenides , Nicander, and 7 Licognis, out of the number of legitimate poets; 
becaufe, adds he, we know there may be facrifices without mufic and dancing, 
but there, can be no true poetry without fiffion and fables. This fevere re¬ 
mark. 
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ma rk, which fee ms not to be founded on nature and truth, would cffft.i ually 
exclude all didactic and deferiptive poetry. Surely the poet is an imitator, 
when he paints any object of univerfal nature, animate or inanimate, whether 
lie (peaks in his own perfon, or introduces fpeakers : though indeed imitations 
of the latter fpceies have not the fame dignity or utility with thole of human 
manners, paffions, and characters. 

To render jmflruftion amiable, to foften the feverity of fcience, and to give 
virtue and knowledge a captivating and engaging air, is the great privilege of 
the dida£tic mule ; it is fhe, who 

- P rc Tfpcrgcm ante ViaY 

Cuuciii coloribws cgrcgiis, ct odoribus applet. 

Lucretius. 

Profeffed teaching is highly difagreeable to the natural pride of man, as it 
implies a fuperioritv of underflanding over the perfon inllrufted. That pre¬ 
cepts may gain an eafy admiffion into the heart, it is neceffary to deliver 
them in a concealed indirect manner, diveffed of all pretenfions to a larger 
ihare of reafon, and of all dogmatical ftidnefs. A man who perufe.s any 
fyftem, written in this modeft unaffuming method, and adorned moreover 
with ffriking images and harmonious numbers, learns falfer, and retains 
with pleafure what is fo learnt: 

- dijcib citrus, mcviiniique libcntius. IIor. 

As material oh lefts are the mod fufceptible of poetical ornaments, fo per¬ 

haps, the various employments, bufineffes, and amufements of life, together 
with the elegant arts and fcience.s, are more proper fubjefts for didactic 
poetry, than f'ucli as are purely fpeculative and metaphyfical. Abllructed 
ideas admit but of few embellifhments. All parts of natural philof pliv in 
particular, as being converfant about fenfible images, (ion the bell calcu¬ 
lated to fhine in this way of writing; 

- Coclique vias et. Jidera monjlrenl, 

Dcfeclus J'olis vanos, lunecque labor, s: 

Unde tremor ten is, qua vi maria, alt a himrfant 
Objicibus rupt is rurjiifque in feipfi ref dent ; 

Quid tanlum occano properen'tfe tinge re foies 
Hyberni, vcl quee tardis mora nodi thus oljlcl. 

No. 29. 6 C We 
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We have fome elegant, but fhort fpecimens of this fort in the Muffce Angli¬ 
an nee; fueh are the poems on a barometer, on the circulation of the blood, 
and on Dr. Hales ’s vegetable Hades. 

In making choice of a proper fiibjefl, regard fhould be had, to fix, if pof- 
f.ble, upon one ol an important and univerfal nature; and which may deeply 
im-'re!l all mankind. Such is Dr. Arviflrong’s poem on the art of preferv- 
ing health. And after this interfiling fubjebl is chofen, only fuch rules re¬ 
lating to ;; i.iould be It defied, as will bear to be delivered gracefully; and to 
be enlivened with poetical imagery. It is not required or expefcled of a 
poet, to enter into a minute detail of dry precepts, but to fingle out thofe pre¬ 
cepts that will entertain as well as inflruct his reader: 

- et quae. 

Dcfperat traSlata nitefeerepojfe, relmquit. 

Hor. 

There are feveral ways of conveying the fame truth to the mind of man; 
and to ehufe the pleafantefl of thefe ways, is that which chiefly diftinguifhes 
poetry from profe, and makes Virgil’s rules of hulbandry pleafanter to read 
than Varro’s. Where the profe writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, 
the poet often conceals the precept in the defeription, and reprefents his 
countryman performing the afclion in which he would inltruft his reader. 
Where the one fets out as fully and dillinftly as he can, all the parts of the 
truth which he would communicate to us, the other fingles out the moft 
pleafing circumflance of this truth, and fo conveys the whole in a more di¬ 
verting manner to the underftanding. 

The delicate addrefs of Virgil in this particular is worthy our attention; 
of which the following inlfances may be given. Inflead of telling his huf- 
bandman plainly, that his crops wall fail by bad management, he fays, 

lieu magnum allcrius fmftra J'peclabis acervum , 

Con cuff aque famcm in fylvis fulabere qucrcu. 

Inflead of faying, that elms by engrafting have borne acorns, he fpeaks of that 
operation in this lively manner : 

- Glandcmquc ffues fregerc fub nhnis. 
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Indead of informing us that the farmers often root up an old fored, he fpeaks 
of this proceeding with the following piCturefque circumdances : 

Aniiquafquc dnrnos avium cum Jlirpibus imis 
Emit; iLlcz altum nidis pc tier e r elicits. 

He does not call the plane a large tree, but favs, 

jfunique viinijlrantanplatanumpolantibus umbram- 

And inflead of ordering the farmer to water his grounds, what a landfcape 
does he prelent us with! 

Eccc, fupercilio clivofi tramitis undam 
Elicit: ilia cadcns raucum per Icema murmur 
Sax a ciet, fcatcbrifque arentia temper at arvaf 

After this manner Ihould the dida&ic poet raife and enliven every precept 
he gives j he fhould deferibe things by their effe&s; and (peak of them as 
already done, inflead of regularly ordering the manner in which they Ihould 
be done; and throw in circumdances and adjuncts, that may forcibly llrike 
the imagination, and embellifh and conceal the drynels of the fubjeft. 

But although the poet delivers his precepts in the molt artful manner ima¬ 
ginable, and renders them as palatable as poflible, yet the reader will loon 
be difgulted with a continued leries of inltruttion, if his mind be not relieved 
at proper intervals by pleating digrelhons of various kinds, naturally arifing 
from the main fubject, and clofely connected with it. If Virgil had confined 
himfelf merely to agriculture, and had never inferted in his poem the pro¬ 
digies that attended the death of Julius Ccefar, the praifes of Italy ; the 
chariot-race, the Scythian winter-piece, the happinefs of a country life, the 
loves of the beads, and the pathetic description of the plague among the 
cattle; his G.orgies, though abounding in mod ufeful rules, delivered with 
dignity and grace united, would never have been the delight and admiration 
of his own, and all fucceeding ages. His art is no where more remarkable 
than in thofe paflages, where, after feeming to have left his fubjeCf and his 
hufbandmen, he fuddenly returns to them, and connefts all he has been fay¬ 
ing, though he appears to have wandered far from his purpofe, by adding 
fbme rural circumltance with great addrefs. Thus, after laying the world 
was didraCled with many wars, he indantly adds, 

- Non, 
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- Non ullus, aratro 

■ Dignus ho nos - 

- Thus Maroh mufe. 

Thrice /acred mufe ! commodious ^precepts gives, 

Jnjlruttive to the fzoains ; not only bent 
On zohat is gainful, fom dimes Jhe diverts 
From folid tounfels,fiezos the force of love 
In fa vage bcafis ; hozo virgin face divine 
At trails the haplefs youth thro ’ forms and waves. 

Alone in deep of night; then fie deferibes 
The Scythian zointcr, nor difdains to fng 
Hozo under ground the rude Riphscan ra.ee. 

Mimic brfk cyder zuith the brake’s produll zjoild, 

Sloes pounded, hips, and fervid half icf juice. 

Philips’s Cyder, b. i. 

This laft mentioned author, among other claflical beauties, hath clofely 
copied Virgil in throwing many artful digreffions into his poem. He opens 
his 2d book with an adclrefs to lord Hare our Is fon, then abroad upon his 
travels in Italy, and afterwards returns to his fubjecl with great dexterity in 
the following lines; 

Mean while (allho the Mafic grape delights. 

Pregnant of racy jidee, and F rmian hills 
- Temper tliy cups, yet) zvilt thou not rejell 
Thy native liquors; lo! for thee my mill 
Now grinds choice apples, and the Britifh vats • 

■O’erflozo with generous cyder. 

Book ii. 

This poet fpeaking afterwards of the pernicious effefts of drunkennefs, and 
of the difeords and quarrels arifing from this vice. Aides with great art and 
addrefs, into adeferiptionofthe-eivii wars and diffentions that have frequenly 
troubled the repofe of this kingdom. And when he comes to mention the 
laft great rebellion, very dexteroufly flings in the following line: 

Yet was the cyder land unfaiild with guilt. 


This 
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This at once recalls the mind of the reader to the fubjeCt, which the author 
feemed to have forfaken, during fo long a digreffion. Of the fame kind are 
his defcriptions of the debru&ion of old Ariconium, the praifes of Hereford- 
Jkire ; the moral characters of the molt celebrated poets at the conclufion of 
the iff, and the effeCts of the union at the end of the 2d book ; where., after 
faying, that 


-. Where'er the Britijh fpread 

Triumphant banners, or their fame has reach'd 
Dijfujive to the utmoji bounds of this 
Wide univerfe ,-- 

Ire concludes fully and appofitely to his fubjeCt, 

---Silurian cyder borne. 

Shall pleafe all tafes, and triumph o'er the vine. 

But of all the various kinds of digrelfions, thofe of a pathetic nature, if 
they can be introduced with propriety, will have the belt elfeCt. A moving 
tale, fuch as the hiflory of Orpheus and Eurydice in the 4th book of the 
Georgies , is the mod likely to render a didaCtic poem interebing. A broke 
of paffion is worth a hundred of the mob lively and glowing defcriptions. 
Men love to be moved, much better than to be inbru&ed. Suppofing (fays 
the Abbe du Bos ) that the fubjedt of a dida&ic poem is fo exceedingly curi¬ 
ous, as to induce you to read it once over with great pleafure; yet you will 
never perufe it a fecond time with the fame fatisfaCtion you take even from an 
eclogue. The underbanding feels no pleafure in being inbru&ed twice in 
the fame thing; but the heart is capable of feeling the lame emotion twice, 
with great pleafure. This amiable and ingenious writer, who .hath brack 
out many new obfervations upon poetry, illubrates his opinion, that a poem 
abounding in the beb written defcriptions will never deeply a£fe& a reader, 
except fomething of the pathetic be added, by the following remarks on a 
fiber art. 

“ The fineb landfcape of Titian or Carr ache, does notintereb the beholder 
more than would the real profpe& of a village in a difagreeable or pleafant 
country.- There is nothing in fuch a picture that fpeaks to one, il l may be 
allowed the exprefiion. And as it does not touch the heart, it cannot gain 
the attention. The beb painters were fo well convinced of this truth, that 
they have very feldom given us landfcapes wholly defert, and without human 
No. 29. 6 D figures. 
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figures.* They have peopled their pictures; they have introduced into 
them perfons employed in fbme aCtion capable of moving us, and by confe- 
quence of engaging our attention. This is the condant praCtice of PouJJin, 
Rubens. and the other great mailers, who do not think it fuffieient to place in 
their Jandfcapes a man palling on the road, or perhaps a countrywoman car¬ 
rying her fruit to market. They introduce men agitated with pailions, in 
order to excite ours, and by fuch an emotion to interelt us and engage our 
attention. In efFeCt, the figures introduced in thefe pictures are more fre¬ 
quently mentioned and talked of, than their trees or terrafles. '1 he landfcape 
which PouJJin painted feveral times over, and which is commonly called his 
Arcadia, would never have been fo celebrated, if it had contained no human 
figures. 

“ Who has not heard of that famous country, which is faid to have been 
inhabited bv the happieft men that ever exifted on earth s* Men employed 
only on their pleafures, and who knew no other difquietudes than thofe 
which befel the imaginary fhepherds in romances, whole condition is fo 
much to be envied. The picture of which I am fpeaking, reprelents a 
landfcape of a delightful country. In the midft we fee the monument of a 
voting virgin, dead in the flower of her age: this we know by means of her 
flattie laid at length on her tomb after the manner of the ancients. The 
fepulchrai infeription is but four Latin words: and yet I Lived in Arcadia. 
Et in Arcadia ego. Bat this infeription, fhort as it is, gives occafion for very 
lerious reflections, to two young men and two young maidens, crowned with 

chaplets* 


* This obfervation may be illuft rated by that fine fimilc of Milton : 

As one who long in populous city pent, 
lVhere boufes thick and forcers annoy the air. 

Forth iffuing on a funnier s morn to Lreathc 
Among the pleafant villages ami farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight,. 

The fmell of grain, or teddedgr-afs, or kmc. 

Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found; 

If chance with nymph-like ftep fair virgin pafs,. 

IVhat pleafing feem'd, for her novo picafes more; 

Pbt mojl, and in her look funs all delight. 

Paradifc Loft, book ix. v. 445;,, 

The beholder’s delight.is doubled, at theappearanee of tliis living beauty. 
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chaplets of flowers, who Teem to have met accidentally with this mournful 
monument, in a place where they might well imagine no melancholy object 
was to be found. One of their company makes the reft take notice of this 
infcription, by pointing to it with his finger. And one may perceive, in the 
midlt of the afflitlion and pity that begins to fpread themfelves over their 
features, fomething of the remains of an expiring joy. We imagine we hear 
the reflections of thefe young perfons on the power of death, who fpares 
neither age, nor beauty; and againlt whom the happieft climates can affoid 
no protection. We figure to ourfelves what touching things they would fay 
to one another, when they recovered from their firlt i’urprize, and we apply 
thefe things to ourfelves, and to thole for whom we are concerned. It is in 
poetry as in painting ; and the imitations which poetry makes of nature, 
touch and affebl us, only in proportion to the imprelfion, which the thing 
imitated would make on our hearts, if we faw it in reality.” 

Thefe obfervations, drawn from the art of painting, are as full of good tafle, 
as of folid refleftion, and feem to be founded on a knowledge of the human 
heart. They fufficiently evince that without fomething of the pathetic, 
fomething that comes home to our bufinefs and bofoms, as lord Bacon ex - 
preffeth it, no didablic poem can poflibly be interefling. 

As to the ftyle of a didablic poem, which comes next to be confidered, it 
ought certainly to abound in the moft bold and forcible metaphors, the moff 
glowing and pidurefque epithets; it ought to be elevated and enlivened by 
pomp of numbers,, and majefty of words, and by every figure that can Jilt a. 
language above the vulgar and current exprefhon. One may add, that in no 
kincl of poetry (nay not even in the fublime ode) is a beauty of expreilion f'o 
much to be regarded as in this. For the epic writer fhould be very cautious 
of indulging hirnfelf in too florid a manner of exprefhon; efpecially in the 
dramatic parts of his fable, where he introduces dialogue. And the writer 
of tragedy cannot fall into fo naufeous and unnatural tin affectation,* as to> 

putt 


* It may not be improper to produce the following glaring inlfancc of the abfurdfty 
of introducing long and minute deferiptions into tragedy. When Romeo receives the 
dreadful and unexpected news of Juliet's, death, this fond hulband, in an agony of grief,, 
immediately refolves to poifon hirnfelf. But his forrow is interrupted, while he gives 
us an exaft picture of the apothecary’s Atop^/rom whom he intended to pure ha fe the 
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put laboured defcriptions, pompous epithets, ftudied phrafes, and high-flown 
metaphors, into the mouths of his chara£lers.. But as the dida6tic poet 
{peaks in his own perfon, it is neceflary and proper for him to ufe a more 
lufcious colouring flyle, and to be more fludious of ornament. And this is 
agreeable to an admirable precept of Ariflotle, which no writer fhould ever 

forget, - —that diblion ought moil to be laboured in the una£iive, that is, 

the defcriptive parts of a poem, in which the opinions, manners, and paffions 
of men are not reprefented; for too glaring an expreflion obfcures the man¬ 
ners and the fentiments. 


Accordingly Virgil hath ufed every poflible method of exalting his flyle 
into dignity and grace, by bold metaphors, grecifms, ftriking epithets, and 
poetical circumlocutions. 

Hence is it that he will not fay quo tempore , but Jydere, in the very firft 
line of his poem. Hence is it that he afcribes human properties and pafiions 
to plants and animals. 

Exuerint 


I do remember an apothecary. 

And hereabouts he dzvells, whom late I noted. 

In tatter'd zveeds, with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of fimples: meagre zvere his looks. 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones ; 

And in his needy JJsop a iorloife hung. 

An alligator Jluft, and otherJkins 
Of ill fils ap'd fifesand about his f selves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes ; 

Green earthen pots, bladders and mufiy feeds, 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes, 

JVere thinly fealter'd to make up a floezv. 

We appeal to thofe who know any thing of the human heart, whether Romeo, in this dif- 
trefsful fituation, could have leifure to think of the alligator, empty boxes, and bladders, 
and other furniture of this beggarly {hop, and to point them out fo diftinAly to the au¬ 
dience. The defeription is indeed very lively and natural, but very improperly put 
into the mouth of a perfon agitated with fuch paffions as Romeo is reprefented to 
be. 6 
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Exuennt fylvejlrcm anrmmn, cultuquc J'requcnii, 

In quafcunque voces arles, hand tarda fcquentcr . 

Geor. ii. v. 5 1 . 

Micrciitcin abjungens, fraUrnd morLc juvencum, 

Geor. iii. v. 518. 

Miraturque novas frondcs ct non fua poma. 

Geor. ii. v. 82. 

El quis cm qua dolor vicl.o. quai gloria palrnce. 

Geor. iii. v. 102. 

It is after this manner Virgil judicioufly conceals the nakednefs and barren- 
nefs of his fubjefts, by the lultre of his language. It is thus that he breaks 
the -clods, and tolles the dung about with an air of gracefulnefs. Or, as 
Roilcau fpeaks, it is thus that he turneth every thing he touches into gold. 
We fhall now endeavour to point the merit or imperfeflion of the molt 
celebrated didactic poets, ancient and modern, by giving a Ihort, and we hope, 
impartial account of each. We fhall begin with Hejiod, whofe character 
has been drawn by Mr. Addifon in the following words: “ If we may guefs, 
fays he, at Hcfiod’s character from his writings, he had much more of the 
hufbandman than the poet in his temper: he was wonderfully grave, difereet 
and frugal; he lived altogether in the country, and was probably, for his 
great prudence, the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. Thefe principles 
of good hufbandry ran through his works, and directed him to the choice of 
tillage and merchandizes, for the fubjedt of that which is the moft celebrated 
of them. He is every where bent on inftruflion, avoids all manner of di- 
greflions, and does not flir out of the field once in the whole Georgic. His 
method in deferibing month after month with it’s proper feafons and em¬ 
ployments, is too grave and fimple; it takes off from the furprize and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look but like a modern almanack in verfe. 
The reader is carried through a courfe of weather, and ‘ may beforehand 
guefs, whether he is to meet with fnow or rain, clouds or fun-lhine, in the 
next defeription. The deferiptions indeed have abundance of nature in 
them; but then it is nature in her fimplicity and undrefs.—Nor has he fhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precepts he has given us, which are 
fown fo very thick, that they clog the poem too much, and are often fo 
minute and full of circumftances, that they weaken and unnerve his verfe. 
But after all, we are beholden to him for the firft rough fketch of a Georgic, 
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where we may hill difcover fomething venerable in the antiquenefs of the 
work; but if.one would fee the dehgn enlarged, the figures reformed, and 
the colouring laid on, and the whole piece finiflied, we niuft expeCt it from a 
greater mailer’s hand,” 

We cannot help thinking, but that Mr. Addifon hath placed the merit of 
this venerable father of didaClic poetry rather too low. There is a great 
beauty in his natural and artlefs way of writing; and fuch primaeval fimpli- 
city, though it does not hrike us at firft fight fo forcibly, as a more laboured 
and artificial hyle, yet is infinitely pleafing to one of a juft take, and to any 
real lover of nature. However, Hefiod fometimes riles into great dignity of 
exprehion, and has given many inhances of true poetry. Of this kind is his 
account of the iron age, where the goodnefs of his heart appears in every 
line; and which concludes by defcribing with a lofty profopopoeia. Envy, 
like a conflant companion following all the fons of men, and Mode/ly and 
Nanefis retreating from the earth. 

Empedocles flourifhed about the Both olympiad: he was a native of Sicily, 
and wrote a poem on the nature of things, and the four elements; the lofs of 
which, if we may judge from fome few noble fragments that remain, we have 
great reafon to regret. Even the fevere Ariflotle fpeaks of him with great 
refpeCl, and fays, that he was very Homerical in his manner; that his fiyle 
was well laboured, and full of metaphors; and that he made ufe of all the 
proper methods that could conduce to the beauty of his poetry. What may 
juftly give us the higheft idea of this poet,. and of the lofs the learned 
world has fuftained by the want of his work, is the noble and affectionate 
character given of him by Lucretius, in a palfage, in which the poetry and 
the panegyric are equally great. Where after lpeaking of the wonders of 
Sicily in very fublime terms, he adds, that nothing which that country had 
produced was fo worthy of attention, or fo truly valuable and illuftrious, as 
this incomparable man. 

Aratus, who .flourifhed in the reign of Ptolomy Philadclphus, was the co¬ 
temporary and friend of Theocritus : he compofed an aftronomical poem on 
the nature and motion of the ftars. Cicero (not probably the mod able judge 
■of poetry, and who tranflated this work into Latin ) fays, he writes ornatiffmios 
atque optimos vcrfus ; but he certainly wants fpirit and elevation. Virgil has 
manifeftly borrowed many of his prognoftics in the firft book, from this wri¬ 
ter’s phenomena; and it may be no unpleaftng amufement to fee how the 
Roman has improved the images he took from the Greek. 
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Aratus appears to have a great deal of nature, but not much dignity and 
elevation in his manner. His charadler is fo finely and i'o juflly drawn by 
Quintilian , and is applicable to fo many dida&ic poets, that we fhall give it 
to the readers without apology for fo many quotations: Arati materia motu 
caret, ut m quci nubia vanetas, nuLlus appedlus, nullapjcifun a, nulla c icjifqucwz 
fit oratio; fujjkit tamen operi cui J'e par an credidit. inflit. Orat. 1 . 10. 

We believe it is fcarce pofhble for a paffage of equal length to contain 
more tafle and judgment in it than this: infomuch that there is hardly a 
fault, which a didaftic poet can commit, that is not here hinted at. 

Oppian lived in the beginning of Commodity's reign, and was afterwards 

g reatly patronized by Severus. He wrote two didatlic poems, one upon 
firing, called Halieutica; the other on hunting, entitled Cynegr.tica. The 
former is the molt celebrated of the two. Rapvn tells us, he is a dry profaic 
writer. But it is obfervable, that this critic feldom fpeaks favourably of the 
"Greek authors:- the reafon of which may probably be, that like many a mo¬ 
dern critic he did not underhand that language; and Ad. Menage allures us 
he did not. Scaliger, a much abler judge, fays of Oppian, that he is an ex¬ 
cellent poet; eafy yet eloquent, fubhme and harmonious ; that he not only 
far furpaffed Gratius and Nemefianus, who have written on the fame fubjedt, 
but that he feems to have the very air of Virgil, whom he endeavoured par¬ 
ticularly to imitate; and that he has given us the truefl and liveliefi images 
■of that divine poet. Though the cenfures and praifes of Scaliger are gene¬ 
rally extravagant; and though in the prefent cafe, he feems to have bellow¬ 
ed his encomiums on Oppian a little too lavifhly, yet we believe this writer 
is well worthy the learned reader’s perufal, for fome of his deferiptions (par¬ 
.-tic ularly one of a horfe) are well worked up, and extremely natural. 

Thus much may fuffice for the Greek didaclic poets. 

We are next to fpeak of Lucretius, whofe merit as a poet has never yet 
been fufficiently difplayed, and who feems to have had more fire, fpirit and 
•energy, more of the vivida vis animi, than mofl of the Roman poets. Who¬ 
ever imagines with Lully, that Lucretius had not a great genius, is defired 
to cafl lus eye on two pidlures he has given us at the beginning of his poem; 
the firfl of Venus with her lover Mars, beautiful to the lafl degree, and more 
glowing than any figure painted by Titian; die fecond of the terrible and 
gigantic figure, the daemon of Superjliiion, worthy the pencil of Adichael 
Angelo. Neither do we think that the defer ip don that immediately follows 
3 of 
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of the faciihce ol' Iphioguia. was excelled by the famous picture of Tuncmihcs 
on the lame fubjcci, oi which P/mv fpeuks fo highly in the 35th book of his 
Mil/,.■<> I ll]lor\ : efpecially the circumllances of her perceiving the grief of 
her father .Igamnuuon, and of the priefl’s concealing his lacnfiemg knile, and 
of the Ipectators btiriiing into tears, and her falling on her knees. 

Some pafTagcs arc highly finifhed. contain lively deferiptions, and are ex¬ 
ceedingly harmonious m their vertilication ; particularly wltere he /peaks of 
ilte fruit 1 ulnefs occaftoned throughout all nature by vernal (bowers, lib. i. 251 
to ver. taqn: of the ravages committed by tempelluous winds, lib. i. 27210 
ver. 205 : of the dilliculty of his undertaking, and of his atfeclion to hi:: pa¬ 
tron Mcmmius, lib. i. 920 to ver. 950. 

The fecond hook opens with a fublime defeription of a true plhlofopher, 
handing on the top of the temple of Wifdom, and looking down with pity 
and contempt on the bufy hum of men. This is followed by a beautiful and 
forcible exhortation to temperance of each kind, and by that molt poetical 
account of the pleafures of a country life (ver. 24 to ver 36'.) which YirgiL 
hath exailly copied at the end of Ins fecond book of the Georgies. The 
fears and the cares that infefl human life are afterwards perfonified in a 
beautiful manner. 

In the beginning of the fecond book, which opens with the praifes of Epi¬ 
curus , is a paflage that of itfelf, without alledging other inftances, is luf- 
ficient to (hew the ftrength and fublimity of our author’s imagination. As 
the found of thy voice (fays he, addrelTing himfelf to the father ot his phi- 
lofophy) the terrors of the mind (here perfonified) fly away with fear and 
allonilhment. 

Nam fimul ac * Ratio tv a ■ caput vociferart 
Naturam rerum hand divind mcnle coortum 
Dijfugiunt animi * Terrores. 

The walls of the world fuddenly part afunder! I look down into the im- 
menle void! and diftin£Uy fee ail it contains! 

•- Mccnia 
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- Manila mundi 

Difcedunt, totum video per inane fieri res. 

This image always puts us in mind of that exalted one in Milton, which is fo 
flrongly conceived. 

On heavenly ground they flood , and from the fiore 
They view'd the vajt immea/urablc abyfs 
Outrageous as a fa, dark, wafeful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And /urging waves, as 'mount a ms to ajfauli 
Head ns height, and with the center mix the pole. 

Par. Loft, b. vii. 210. 

The deTcriptions of a perfon in a deep lethargy, lib. iii. vcr. 465; of the 
eHefts of drunkennefs, ver. 475: of the falling ficknefs, ver. 486; and the 
noble profopopoeia, ver. g44, where nature is introduced chiding her un¬ 
grateful fons for their folly and discontent, are equal to any thing in the Ro¬ 
man poely; as is likewife the conclufion of this book, where the poet allego¬ 
rizes all the punifhments of hell, from ver. 991 to 1036. It is hard to de¬ 
termine whether the poetry or impiety of this third book (where many weak 
arguments are brought againft the immortality of the foul) be greateft. 

In the fourth book our author hath painted the evils and inconveniencies 
attending the pallion of love in die livelieft colours. No poet feems to have 
felt more ftrongly than Lucretius. 

The fifth book concludes with a defeription of the uncivilized ftate of man, 
together with the origin and progrefs of government, arts, and fciences. 

The fixth book is the leaft: obfeure and abftrufe of any, being wholly taken 
up with deferibing the appearances of nature, and accounting for fome feem- 
ing prodigies. The plague with which the whole poem concludes being 
more known and read than any other part of it, we mall not point out any 
particular paflages. We could not forbear faying thus much of an author, 
whole fertile and ftrong imagination, whofe nervous and forcible expreflion 
feem not fufficiently regarded. The arguments of impiety which the poem 
contains, are indeed fo fophiftical and weak, and have been fo many times 
folidly confuted, that we do not fee the danger fome are apprehenfive of from 
a diligent perufal of this work. 
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So much hath already been faid of Virgil (who (hould next be mentioned) 
both in thefe refleftions and in the foregoing notes, that any farther obferva- 
tions on him in this place are fuperfluous. 


Horaces Epiflle to the Pifds, commonly called his Art <>J Poetry, fee ms 
never to have been fo fully underflood, and fo judicioully explained, as lately 
by the author of notes and a commentary upon it. He hath endeavoured to 
prove, that there is an artful concealed method obferved throughout the 
whole; and that it is not a general lyllein of poetry, as hath ufually been 
imagined, but is confined merely to the flute ana defetls of the drama in the 
age of Augujlus. The Romans feem to have flood in need of luch an in- 
flru£lor, for they had no extraordinary talents or talle for the ftage. In co- 
vioedia maxime claudicamus, fays the impartial Quintilian : notwithflanding 
Varro's opinion, that if the mutes were to fpeak Latin, they would Ipeak in 
Plautus’s language; notwithflanding our forefithers talk fo highly of Cocci- 
lius ; and notwithflanding Terence’s writings were attributed to Scifiio Afri- 
canus. As to tragedy, the Romans have made no conftderable figure in it; 
but Quintilian affiires us, that the Thyrjlcs of Varius was comparable to any 
tragedy of the Greeks; and that the Mcdcea of Ovid evidently {hewed, how 
much he could have excelled, if he had chofen to reftrain, rather than give a 
loofe to his genius. Injl. Orat. Lit. The unnatural and affedfed Seneca 
cannot be mentioned without diflafle. It is needlefs to add what almolt 
every fchoolboy is acquainted with, that the precepts of Horace are chiefly 
drawn from Arijtotle s Poetics, are indeed the mod ufeful commentary on that 
ineftimable treatife, and will belt enable us to judge of the ancient ftage: but 
he hath likewife inferted many precepts, peculiarly adapted to the ufe of his 
countrymen: and hath delivered the whole with that graceful negligence that 
ought to be the predominant quality of epiftolary writings both iq verfe and 
profe; while they fhould 


-familiarly convey 

The truefl notions in the eafiefl way. 

He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ. 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, tho’ he fung with fire; 

His precepts teach but what his works infpire. 

3 Pope’ s Ejfay on Criticifm. 
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Under this head (in which we fhall include all the writers on this fubjecl) it 
will be unpardonable to omit Marcus Hi ronymus Vida, one of the firft re- 
florers of polite literature and juft criiicifm. His poetics have been always 
defervcdly read and admitted as a fine didaclic poem, and confidering the 
time in which he wrote, were ol infinite ufc- in diiiufing a good tafle among 
his countrymen : and from thence over all Europe. 

The charafieriflics oiVida feem to be elegance, perfpicuity, and purity; 
but he frequently wants dignity and force. He riles however into poetry at 
the end of his firil bt ok, and in the middle of" his fecond, where he deferibes 
the poet under the influence of infpiration, returning upon him powerfully 
after a languid interval, and an ablence of the poetic inclination. 

The precepts of Vida principally refpeef the Epopoda, but are mold of 
them applicable to every other fpecies of poetry. In his third and laft book; 
he hath treated of poetical flyle in general; hath examined the force and 
propriety of every figure of fpeech with great accuracy and true take; hath 
laid down fome judicious rules, on that difficult and delicate talk, correction; 
and concludes with a fublime panegyric on the poems of Virgil. It ought to 
be obferved, that all fucceeding writers on this fubjefi are more indebted to 
Vida, than he was to his predeceffors in the fame way. 

R 02 leans art of poetry has a brevity in it’s precepts, a perfpicacity in it’s 
obfervations. and an energy in it’s flyle, feldym to be found in the diffufive 
writings of his countrymen. He hath delivered rules for every fpecies of 
poetry in it’s regular gradations from the paftoral to the epic; only it is ob- 
fervable that he fpeaks not a fylfable of the didatlic. We have in this highly 
finifhed work, which however confiflsbut of four fhort canto’s, all that could 
be expefted from a man of ffrong fenfe and Keen obfervation, (though per¬ 
haps of no warm poetical genius) who had fpent his life in ftudying and de¬ 
fending the ancients, and nad formed his tafle upon the Greek and Roman 
models alone. 

We chufe to fpeak of Mr. Popes Effay on Criticifin in the words of his 
friend and commentator. When the reader confiders the regularity of the 
plan, the maflerly conduft of each part, the penetration into nature, and the 
compafs of learning fo confpicuous throughout, he Ihould at the fame time 
know it was the work of an author who had not attained to the twentieth 
year of his age. 
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Although there are fome fenfible obfervations, and perhaps a few fparks of 
poetry in the duke of Buckingham's E/jfay on Poetry, and in that of lord Rof- 
covinwn on tranilated verfe, yet we mult prefume to think, that the reputa¬ 
tion they have gained, is in a great meafure owing to the rank of their au¬ 
thors, and to the age in which they were written; when criticifm had not 
fpread to widely, nor was fo well underilood, as apparently it hath been 
knee their times. 

We are doubtful whether we ought to mention Ovid's Art of Love in this 
lift of didattie poems, from the libertine nature of it’s fubjecd. With refpect 
both to his tlyle and matter, one may apply to him what Quintilian fays of 
another, abundat dulcibus vitiis. 

The art of painting feems to be the linelt and fruitfulleft fubjebt for a di- 
daftie poem. What Frefnoy has written on that fubject is exceedingly dry, 
prolaic, and unentertainmg; for he has only given the mechanic rules of a 
painter; it is to be wifhed that fome true genius would undertake to treat it 
as a poet. 

Before w r e conclude thefe refleftions, it will, we prefume, be expended that 
we Ipeak a few words on the dida£tic poets of our own nation. 

Philips's Cyder is a very clofe and happy imitation of the Georgic, and con¬ 
veys to us the fullefl idea of Virgil's manner: whom he hath exactly followed 
in a pregnant brevity of ftyle, in throwing in frequent moral refleftions, in 
varying the method of giving his precepts, in his digreffions and in his happy 
addrefs in returning again to his fubjetd; in his knowledge and love of phi- 
lofophy, medicine, agriculture, and antiquity, and in a certain primaeval fim- 
plicity of manners, which is fb confpicuous in both. 

The faults chiefly to be imputed to Philips are, perhaps, his having ufed 
too many ellifions, exotique and antique exprefhons, and tranfpofitions, un¬ 
der the notion of ftrengthening his verfe, and of refembling Milton: who, 
by the way, is not fo uniformly obfolete and difficult in his diction, as is fome- 
times imagined; but makes ufe of thefe uncommon and unfamiliar phrafes 
chiefly when he is deferibing things that lie out of the compafs of nature, and 
that are marvellous and ftrange, fuch as hell, chaos, and heaven. 

Somerville, in his Chace, writes with all the fpirit and fire of an eager fportf- 
man. His deferiptions of hunting the hare, the fox, and the flag, are ex¬ 
tremely 
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trcmely fpirited, and places the verv objects before our eves ; of fueh confe- 
quence is it fora man to write on that which he hath frequently felt with 
pleaiure. He neglefts his verfilicauon fometimes, and there are doubtlefs 
great inequalities in the poem. He hath failed in defenbing the madnefs 
that fom.times rages among hounds, and particularly in his account of the 
elicits of the bite of a mad dog on a man. 

To defci ibe fo difficult a thing, graceluily and poetically, as the effects of 
a diltemper on the human body, was referved lor Dr. Annfhong; who ac¬ 
cordingly hath nobly executed it, at the end of the third book of his Art of 
■hreja ring Health , where lie hath given us that pathetic account, of the fweat- 
ing ficknefs. There is a clallical correctnels and clofenefs of fb.de in this, 
poem, that are truly admirable, and the 1 abject is railed and adorned by 
numberlefs poetical images. In fiiort, this author hath evidently fliewn, that 
there is no fubjeCi but what is capable of being exalted into poetry by a 
genius. 


There is a fublimity of fentiment, an energy of diction, a fpirit unextin- 
guiffied by correctnefs and rhyme, to be found in Pope's Effay on Man, that 
will ever render it the honour of our nation and language. It may be faid, 
in the words of Mr. Warburton, that this poem “ hath a preciiion, force, and 
clofenefs of connection, rarely to- be met with even in the molt formal trea¬ 
dles of philofophy ? 

The Pic (fares of Imagination are, in their very nature, a mod proper and 
pregnant fubjett for a didabtic poem. The amiable author who happily fixt 
on thefe as his fubjefts, it muff be allowed by the feverefl critic, hath done 
them ample jultice; whether we conlider his glowing and animated ftyle, his 
lively ana pitiurefque images, the gracefulnefs and harmonious How of his 
numbers, or the noble fpirit of poetical enthufiafm, which breathes through 
his whole work. 
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DEFENCE of PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO 

A G A I N S T 

SOME OF TIIE REFLECTIONS OF MONSIEUR FONTENELLE. 


M AN is not fo depraved, but that reprefentations of innocence and tran¬ 
quillity are {till delightful and pleafing to the mind. The firit em¬ 
ployment of our forefathers v\ as undoubtedly the tending of cattle : an em¬ 
ployment which princes and patriarchs did not ditdain to undertake, however 
oppofite it may appear to the refinements of modern life. This plainnefs 
and fimplicity of manners is highly aniuiing and captivating to perfons un¬ 
corrupted; and, as ishak.Jpear fays, unhackneyed in the ways of men; who 
love to be carried back into that age of quiet, of innocence and virtue. 

What time Dan Ain a ham left the Chaldee land. 

And paflui d on from verdant flage to flage. 

Where fields and fountains him could belt engage. 

Toil was not then. Of'nothing took they heed. 

But with wild beads the Jylvau war to wage, 

And o'er vafl plains their herds and flocks to feed; 

Bleit fons of nature they, true golden age indeed! 

Thonifons Caflle of Indolence. 

' The 
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The love of the country is fo flrong a pafTion, that it can hardly be ever ob¬ 
literated or overcome; though buiinels or amufement, or criminal purl'uits, 
or convenicncics. or courts, carry men into cities, yet they llili continue fond 
of fields and lorells, of meadows and rivulets. A very accomplilhed courtier 
allures us, that the llateliefl edifices, and the finefl pieces of architefcture would 
lofe their beauty, if rural objects were not interfperled among them. 

This is owing to the fuperior power which the works of nature hold above 
thole of art, to affect and entertain the imagination. For altnough the latter 
may fometimes appear vert' beautiful, or even wonderful, yet they can have 
nothing in them of that valir.eis and immenhty, which afford lit gieat an en¬ 
tertainment to the mind of the beholder. The one may be as polite and de¬ 
licate as the other, but can never appear fo ruguft and magnificent in the 
defign. There is iomething more bold and mallerly in the rough carelefs 
flrokes of nature, than in the nicell touenes and embcllilhments of art. For 
this reafon is palioral poetry fo amufing to the mind: in her fairy region are 
found, 

El fcciira quics, & nefein fall, re vita, 

Dn <es opum vmiarum: hie lain oh a Jundis, 

Spcltmup. vivique Incus, luc fngula Ennpc, 

Mayitufque bourn, molLj'que J'ub arbore J'omni. 

As the writings of greateff antiquitv are in verfe, fo in all forts of poetry, 
pa'lorals feem the molt ancient, being formed upon the model of the full 
innocence, and (implicit)-, which the moderns, better to dtfpenle themlclves 
from imitating, ha\e wifely thought fit to treat as fabulous, and impraktica- 
bF-; and vet the)’, by obeying the unfoph.illicated dictates of nature, enjoved 
the moll valuable bk (Tings of life: a vigorous health of body, with a cc nfiant 
ferenity and freedom of mind; whilll we, with all our fanciful refinements, 
can fcarely p fs an autumn without feme accels cl a-fever, or a whole day, 
not ruffled by fome unquiet paffion. He was not then looked upon as a very 
old man, who reached to a greater number of years, than in thele times an 
ancient familv can reafonably pretend to : and we know’ the names of ieveral 
who law, and practifcd the world for a longer fpace of time, titan we can read 
the accounts of in ar.y one enure body of hiflorv. In fhort, they invented 
the moll liftful arts, pallurage, tillage, geometry, w T riting, mufic, aflronomy, 
&c. whilll the moderns, like extravagant heirs, made rich by their induf- 
try, ingratefully deride the good old gentleman who left them the ellate. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that pallorals are fallen into difefleem, 
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together with that fitfhion of life, upon which they were grounded. Yet J r ir- 
oil palled a much different judgment on his own works; he valued mofl this 
part, and his Georgies, and depended upon them for his reputation with pof- 
terity : but cenfiues himfclf, in one of ins letters to Augu/lus, for meddling 
vrith heroics, the invention of a degenerating age. This is the reafon that 
the rules of pafforal are fo little known, or ffudied. AnJlotU', Horace, and 
the Effax of Eocliv. take no notice of it. And Mr. Soileau, one of the molt 
accurate of the modems, becaufe he never lofes the ancients out of his fight, 
bellows fearce half a page on it. 

It is our defign, therefore, to clear this fort of writing from vulgar preju¬ 
dices; to vindicate our author from fome unjuft imputations; to look into 
fome of the rules of this lbrt of poetry, and inquire what fort of verification 
is molt proper for it, in which point we are fo much inferior to the ancients, 
that this confide ration alone were enough to make fome writers think as 
they ought, that is, meanly of their own performances. 

A true palloral is an imitation of the aCIion of a fhepherd ; the form of 
this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of both; the fable fnnple, 
the manners not.too polite, nor too ruflic; the thoughts are plain, but admit 
a little quicknefs and paffion, yet that fhort and flowing. The exprefhon 
humble, yet as pure as the language will allow; neat, but not florid; eafy, 
and yet lively. In fhort, the manners, thoughts, and expreffions, are full of 
the greatefl fnnplicity in nature. The complete chara&er of this poem con- 
fills in fimplicity, brevity, and delicacy: the two firft of which render an 
eclogue natural, and the laft delightful. 

In writing or judging of pafforal poetry, neither the authors or critics of 
later times feem to have paid fufHcient regard to the originals left us by an¬ 
tiquity; but have entangled themfelves with unneceflary difficulties, and ad¬ 
vanced principles, which, having no foundation in the nature of things, are 
wholly to be rejected from a fpecies of compofftion in which, above all others, 
mere nature is to be regarded. 

It is, therefore, neceflary, to enquire after fome more diftinCt and exaCl idea 
of this kind of writing. This may, we think, be eafily found in the pafforals 
of Virgil ; from whole opinion it will not appear very fafe to depart, if we 
confider that every advantage of nature, ana of fortune, concurred to com¬ 
plete his productions, that he was born with great accuracy, and feverity of 
judgment, enriched with all the learning of one of the brighteft ages, and em- 
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bell tilled with the elegance of the Roman court; that he employed his powers 
rather in improving, than inventing; that, taking Theocritus for his original, 
he found pafloral much advanced towards perfection, if not already pierfect ; 
and that having therefore lo great a rival, he mud have proceeded with un¬ 
common caution. 

If we feared the writings of Virgil, for the true definition of a pafloral, it 
will be found a poem in which any action or paflion is rep re fen ted by it’s 
effects upon a country life. Whatloevcr, therefore, may, according to the 
common courfe of things, happen in the country, may afford a fubject for a 
pafloral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur, to thofe who are verfed in the 
writings of the modern critics, that there is no mention of the golden age. 
We cannot indeed eafily dhcover why it is thought necelhrv to refer def- 
criptions of a rural date to remote times, nor can we perceive that any writer 
has confidently preferred the Arcadian manners and fentiments. The only 
reafon that we have read, on which this rule has been founded, is, that, ac¬ 
cording to the cufloms of modern life, it is improbable that fhepherds fhould 
be capable of harmonious numbers, or delicate fentiments 1 and therefore, 
the reader mud exalt his ideas of the pafloral characier. by carrying his 
thoughts back to the age in which the care of herds and flocks was the em¬ 
ployment of the wifed and greatefl men. ■ 

Thefe-reafoners Teem to have been led into their hypothefis, by confidering 
pafloral, not in general, as a reprefentation of rural nature, and confequently 
as exhibiting the ideas and fentiments of thofe, whoever they are. to whom 
the country affords pleafure or employment; but fan ply as a dialogue, or 
narrative of men adhially tending, fhcep,. and bulled in the lowed and mod 
laborious offices : from whence they very readily concluded, fince characters 
mud neceffarily be preferved, that either the fentiments mud fink to the level 
of the fpeakers, or the fpeakers mud be railed to the height of the fenti¬ 
ments.. 

In confequence of thefe original errors, a tlioufand precepts have been 
given, which have only contributed to perplex and to confound. -Some 
have thought it neccflary that the imaginary manners of the golden age fhould 
be univerlally preferved, and have therefore believed, that nothing more 
could be admitted in padoral, than lilies and roles, and rocks and dreams, 
among which are heard the gentle whifpers of chafle fondnefs, or the foft 
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complaint of amorous impatience. In part oral, as in other writings, chaflity 
offentiment ought doubtlefs to be obferved, and purity of manners to be re¬ 
presented; not becaufe the poet is confined to the images of the golden age, 
but becaufe, having the fubjeCl in his own choice, he ouglit always to confult 
die interelf of virtue. 

Yet, thefe advocates for the golden age lay down other principles, not very 
confident with their general plan; for they tell us, that, to fupport the cha¬ 
racter of the Ihepherd, it is proper that all refinement ftiould be avoided, and 
that f'orne flight inftances of ignorance fhould be interceded. Thus the 
Ihepherd in Virgil is fuppofed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, and 
in Pope, the term Zodiac , is too hard for a ruftic apprehenfion. But, furelv, 
if we place our ffiepherds in their primitive condition, we may give them 
learning among their other qualifications; and if we fuffer them to allude at 
all to things of later exigence, which, perhaps, cannot with any great pro¬ 
priety be allowed, there can be no danger of making them fpeak with too 
much accuracy, fince they converfed with divinities, and tranfniitted to fuc- 
ceeding ages the arts of life. 

Pafloral admits of all ranks of perfons, becaufe perfons of all ranks inhabit the 
country. It excludes not, therefore, on account of the chara&ers neceffary to 
be introduced, any elevation or delicacy of fentiment; thofe ideas only are 
improper, which, not owing their original to rural objedfs, are not pafloral. 

Pafloral being tlte reprefentation of an aCtion or paflion, by it’s efledls upon 
a country life, has nothing peculiar but it’s confinement to rural imagery, 
without which it ceafes to be pafloral. This is it’s true charaCfori'iic, and 
this it cannot lofe by any dignity of fentiment. or beauty of diction The 
Poliio of 1 'irgil, with all it’s elevation, is a compofition truly bucolic, i< r all 
the images are either taken from the country, or from the religion of t; < , e 
common to all parts of the empire. 

The Silrnu.s is indeed of a more difputable kind, becaufe though the Avne 
lies in tin* country, the fong being re'igious and hiflorical, had been no a is 
adapted to any other audience or ■ lace: neither can it well be defended c,, a 
fiction, for the* introduction of a god feems to imply the golden age, and. vet 
he alludes to many fublequent tranfattions, and mentions Gallus the poet’s 
coternporary. 

It feems neceffary, to the perfection of this poem, that the occafion which 
is fuppofed to pioduce it, be at leafl not inconfiltent with a country life, or 
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Jefs likely to intered thole who have retired into places of folitude and quiet 
than the more bufy part of mankind. It is therefore improper to 09 V e the 
title- of a pafloral to verles, in which the fpeakers, alter the llight mention of 
their Hocks, fall to complaints of errors in the church, and "corruptions in 
the government, or to lamentations of the death of fome illullnous perfun, 
whom when once the poet has called a (hepherd, he has no longer any la¬ 
bour upon his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither "and 
the Iheep hang their heads, without art or learning, genius or liudy. 

It is part of Ciatuliani s character of his rudic, that he computes his time 
not by the fuecellion of confuls, but of harveds. Thole who pals their davs 
in retreats diltanl from the theatres of bulinefs, are always lead likely to 
hurry their imagination with public affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in the padoral iiyie has incited 
many writers, from whom more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the Harrow or the joy which the occafion required into the mouth o k Da mine 
or of Thri fts; and as one abfurdity mud naturally be expected to make way 
for another, they have written with an utter dil regard both of life and nature 
and filled their productions with mythological allufions, with incredible 
fictions, and with fentiments which neither puilion nor realon could have dic¬ 
tated, fince the change which religion has made in the whole fydem of the 
world. 

One of the ancients has oblerved truly, but fatyrically enough, that man¬ 
kind is the meafure of every thing: and thus by a gradual improvement of 
this midake, we come to make our own age and country the rule and dan- 
dard of others, and ourfelves at lad the meafure of them all. We figure the 
ancient countrymen like our own, leading a painful life in poverty and con¬ 
tempt, without wit, or courage, or education: but men had quite different 
notions of thefe things, for the fird four thoufand years of the world ; health 
and drength were then in more edeem than the refinements of pleafure ; and 
it. was accounted a great deal more honourable to till the ground, or keep a 
flock of fheep, than to diffolve in wantonnefs, and effeminating doth. Hunt¬ 
ing has now an idea of quality joined to it, and is become the mod important 
bufinefs in the life of a gentleman; anciently it was quite otherways. Air. 
Flcury has feverely remarked, that this extravagant padion for hunting is a 
drong proof of our Gothic extraction, and (hews an affinity of humour with 
the favage Americans. The barbarous Franks and other Germans, (bavin«' 
neither corn, nor wine of their own growth,) when they palled the Rhin”, and 
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poflelfed themfelves of countries better cultivated, left the tillage of the land 
to the old proprietors ; and afterwards continued to hazard their lives as freely 
for their diverfion, as they had done before lor their necefliiry fubliHence. 
The Engljh gave this ufage the lacred Damp of fafinon, and front hence ia 
is that molt of our terms of hunting are French . 

But there are fome prints Dill left of the ancient efteem for husbandry, and 
their plain falhion of life, in many of our fir-names, and m the elcutcheon.'v 
of the molt ancient families, even thole of the greatelt kings, the rofes, the 
lilies, the th.ilUe, &c. It is generally known, that one-of the principal caufes 
of depofing Mahomet the IVth, was, that he would not allot part of the day 
to fome manual labour, according to the law of Mahom t, and ancient practice 
ol his predeccllors. He that reflects on this, will be the lefs furpriled to find 
that Charlemagne, eight hundred years ago, ordered liis children to be in- 
Hructed in fome prolelhon. And eight hundred years yet higher, that Ali¬ 
gn//us wore no cloaths but fuch as were made by the hands of the emprefs 
and lier daughters; and Olympias did the fame lor Alexander the Great . Nor 
will he wonder that the Romans, in great exigency, lent for their diftator 
from the plough, whole whole ellate was but of four acres; too little a 1'pot 
now for the orchard or kitchen garden of a private gentleman. It is com¬ 
monly known, that the founders of three the molt renowned monarchies in 
the world, were Ihepherds: and the fubjeft of hulbandry has been adorned 
by the writings and labour of more than twenty kings. It ought not, there¬ 
fore, to be matter of furprize to a modern writer, that kings, the Ihepherds of 
the people in Homer , laid their firfi rudiments, in tending their mme fubjebts; 
nor that the Wealth of lllyffls confided in Hocks and herds, the intendants over 
which were then in equal elleem with officers of Hate in latter times. And, 
therefore, Eummus is called Dios Uphorbos in Homer; not lb much becaufe 
Homer was a lover of a country life, to which he rather feems avcrlie, but by 
reafon of the dignity and greatnefs of his trull, and becaufe he was the fon of 
a king. Helen away, and ibid by the Phoenician pirates; which the ingenious 
Mr. CozL'lty feems not to have taken notice of. Nor will it feem Hrange, 
that the mailer of the boric to king Latinus, in the ninth jE.ne.id, was found 
in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, when the news of the firft 
fkirmifh betwixt the Trojans and. Latins was brought to him. 

Being therefore of fuch quality, they cannot be fuppofed fo very ignorant 
and unpolilhed; the learning and good breeding of the world was then in the 
hands of fuch people. He who was chofen by the conlent of all parties to 
arbitrate fo delicate an affair, as which was the faireft of the three celebrated 
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beauties of heaven; lie who had the addrefs to debauch avav II from l-er 
hufband, her native country, and from a crown, underflood what the i'/cnch 
call bv the too foil name of galanteric: lie had accomplifhments enough, how 
ill ufc foever he made of them. It feerm, therefore, that Mr. Font.enclI: had 
not duly confidered the matter, when Ik* wheeled fo ievereiv upon l 
as if lie liacl not obferved the laws ol deceucv in his paftorals, in making 
fheoherds ipcak to things betide their character, and above* their capacity. 
In anfv.er to whom, we may oblerve. tli/f. that the fixth Fa/i"icl winch lie 
finales out to triumph over, teas recited bv a famous player on tlie Roman 
theatre, with marvellous applaufe, mfonmch that Cu\m who had heard part 
of it only, ordered the whole* to be rehcarfed: and, ft rite k with admiration of 
it, conferred then upon I't/gA the glorious title of 

Magna fpcs altera Runicv. 

Our poet, with great judgment, follows the ancient cuflom of beginning 
tlieir more folernn longs with the creation, and does it too mofl properly 
under the perfon of a Shepherd ; and thus the firfl and belt employment of 
poetry was, to compete hymns in honour of the great Creator of the uni- 
verfe. 

Few words will fuffiee to anfwer his other objections. lie demands why 
thofe feveral transformations are mentioned in that poem? And is not fable 
then the life and foul of poetry? Can himfelf aflign a more proper fubjett of 
paftoral, than the Saturnia Regna, the age and f'cene of this kind of poetry? 
What theme more lit for the fong of a god, or to imprint religious awe, than 
the omnipotent power of transforming the fpecies of creatures at their plea- 
fun* : their families lived in groves, near the clear fptings ; and what better 
warning could he given to the hopeful young fhepherds, than that they 
fhould not gaze too much into the liquid dangerous looking-glafs, for fear 
of being flolen by the water-nymphs, that is, falling and being drowned, as 
Hxlas was? Pafiphae s monflrous pafTion for a bull is certainly a fubject 
enough lifted for Bucolics. Can Mr. Fontcn lle. tax Silenus for fetching too 
far the transformation of the fillers of Phaeton into trees, when perhaps they 
fat at that very time under the hofpitable fhade of thofe alders and poplars ? 
Or the metamorphofes of Philomela, into that ravifhing bird, which makes 
the fweetefl mulic of the groves? If he had looked into the ancient Greek 
writers, or fo much as confulted honell Serums, he would have difcovered 
that under the allegory of this drunkennefs ol Silenus, the refinement and 
exaltation of men’s minds by philofophy was intended. But if the author of 
' No. 30. 6 I thefe 
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thefe reflections can take fuch flights in his wine, it is aimoft pity that drun- 
kennefs fhould be a fin, or that he fhould ever want good {lore of burgundy 
and champaign. But indeed he Teems not to have ever drank out of Si¬ 
te nus's tankard, when lie compofed either his Critique or Pajlorals. 

His centime on the fourth feems worfe grounded than the other; it is en¬ 
titled in home ancient manuferipts, The HJlory of the Renovation of the World; 
he complains, “ 'i hat he cannot underhand what is meant by thole many 
figurative expreffionsbut if he had confulted the younger Vofjlus s diflerta- 
tion on this pafforal, or read the excellent oration of the emperor Con flan- 
tine, made French by a good pen of their own, he would have found there 
the plain interpretation of all thofe figurative expreffions; and withal, very 
ftrong proofs of the truths of the Chrilfian religion; fuch as converted hea¬ 
thens, as Valeri anus, and others : and upon account of this piece, the moll 
learned of all the Latin fathers calls Virgil a Chrillian, even before Chrifti- 
anity. 

But, in refpeft to fome books he has wrote fince, we pafs by a great part 
of this, andfhall only touch briefly fome of the rules of this fort of poem. 

The firll is, that the air of piety upon all occafions fhould be maintained in 
the whole poem: this appears in all the ancient Greek writers; as Homer, Hc- 
fiod, Aratus, &c. And 1 ’innl is fo exatt in the obfervation of it, not only in 
this work, but in his rEneid too, that a celebrated French writer taxes him 
for permitting y Eneas to do nothing without the allillance of fome god. But 
by this it appears at lealb, that Mr. St. Evremond is no JanfemJl. 

Another rule is, that the charafter fhould reprefent that ancient innocence, 
and unpraftifed plainnefs, which was then in the world. P. Rapin has gathered 
many inlfanccs of this out of Theocritus and Virgil; and the reader can do 
it as well as himfelf. But Mr. Fontenelle tranfgreffed this rule, when he hid 
himfelf in the thicket to liflen to the private difeourfeof the two fhepherdefles. 
This is not only ill breeding at Verfailles ; the Arcadian fhepherdeffes them- 
felves would have let their dogs upon one for fuch an unpardonable piece of 
rudenefs. 

A third rule is, that there fhould be fome ordonnance, fome defign, or little 
plot, which may deferve the title of a pafloral feene. This is every where 
obferved by Virgil, and particularly remarkable in the firft Eclogue, the ftan- 
dard of all pafforal s. 
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A fourth rule, and of great importance in this delicate fort of writing, is, 
that there be choice diverfity of fubjetts; that the eclogue, like a beautiful 
profpeCt, fhould charm by it’s variety. Virgil is admirable in this point, and 
far furpaffes I'h ocritus, as he does every where, when judgment and contri¬ 
vance have the principal part. 

A fifth rule is, that the writer fhould flicw in his compofitions, fome com¬ 
petent (kill of the fubject matter, that which makes the character of perfons 
introduced. In this, as in all other points of learning, decency, and oeconomy 
of a poem, I 'irgil much excels his mailer Tkcocritv. v. The poet is better 
{killed in hulbandry than tliofe that g-.t their bread by it. He deferibes the 
nature, the difeafes, the remedies, the proper places, and feafons, of feeding,, 
of watering their flocks; the furniture, diet, the lodging and paftimes of his 
fhepherds. 

A fixth rule is, that as the flyle ought to be natural, clear, and elegant, it 
fhould have fome peculiar relifh of the ancient fafhion of writing. Parables 
in thofe times were frequently ufed, as they are hill by the eaftern nations, 
philofophical queflions, aenigmas, &c. and of this v r e find inhances in the 
lacred writings, in Homer, contemporary with king David, in Herodotus, in 
the Greek tragedians. This piece of antiquity is imaged by Virgil with great 
judgment and diferetion. 

Another rule is, that not only the fentences fhould be fhort and fin art, but 
that the whole piece fhould be fo too. Virgil tranfgreffed this rule in his 
ftrh pahorals, we mean thofe which he compofed at Mantua, but rectified 
the fault in his riper years. The greater part of thofe he finifhed, have 
lefs than an hundred verles, and but two of them exceed that number. But 
the Silcnus, which he feems to have defigned for his maffer-piece, in 'which 
he introduces a god finging, and him too full of infpjration, though it go 
through fo vaft a field of matter, and comprifes the mythology of near two 
thoufand years, confifls but of fifty lines; fo that it’s brevity is no lefs admi¬ 
rable, than the fubjefl matter, the noble fafhion of handling it, and the deity 
fpeaking. Virgil keeps up his charafters in this refpeft too, with the ftri£teft 
decency. 


THE END. 
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